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THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  BIBLICAL  LIFE  IN  ITS  BEARING 

ON  BIBLICAL  EXPOSITION.a 

It  has  always  been  a  rule  of  biblical  interpretation,  that  the 
commentator  should  endeavour  to  forget  himself,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  place  his  own  subjectivity  in  subordination  to  his 
author.  This  proceeds  on  the  obvious  fact  that  every  man  has 
his  own  prejudices  and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  which,  unless 
placed  in  abeyance,  must  necessarily  mould  and  fashion  his  views 
of  the  mental  productions  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  as  a 
matter  of  history,  that  if  two  men  of  diverse  sentiments  come 
to  consider  a  document  at  all  bearing  upon  their  opinions,  they 
make  its  statements  bend  to  their  own  advantage ;  a  fact  clearly 
proving  that  the  subject  colours  the  object  as  much,  at  least,  as 
the  object  affects  the  subject.  Truth  cannot  be  gained  in  this 
manner,  and  therefore  there  arises  the  necessity  of  a  ^'self- 
denying  ordinance,^^  to  exclude  preconceptions^  and  let  the 
object  tell  its  own  tale. 

If  there  is  a  general  truth  in  the  observation  now  made,  it 
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becomes  more  specific  and  clearly  defined  in  the  field  of  biblical 
subjects^  since  here  the  passions  of  men  are  more  excited^  and 
their  prepossessions  more  strong.  If  twelve  commentators  could 
be  found,  entertaining  twelve  distinct  views  of  the  doctrines 
and  ethics  of  Christianity,  we  might  be  sure  beforehand  that 
they  could  elaborate  twelve  systems  of  divinity,  each  of  which 
should  be  thought  by  its  framer  the  only  true  one.  The  state  of 
mind  of  such  persons  is  exactly  described  by  the  same  nimiber 
of  men  looking  at  external  nature  through  differently  coloured 
glasses,  while  yet  imconscious  of  the  intervening  medium. 
Each  would  feel  sure  of  the  truth  of  his  own  impressions  of  the 
world  without,  and  aver  what  he  saw  to  be  green  or  blue,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  his  spectacles.  Men  set  out  with  a 
conviction  which  they  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of,  and  thus  throw 
their  own  views  over  the  gospels,  epistles,  and  other  sacred 
writings.  The  result  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  propositions 
too  explicit  to  be  misunderstood,  doctrines  and  theories  are 
evolved  from  the  same  sentences,  as  diverse  as  black  from  white, 
or  blue  from  orange,  and  the  religious  world  presents  to  the  in- 
different spectator  a  congeries  of  contradictions  at  once  puzzling 
to  faith,  and  encouraging  to  infidelity. 

One  remedy  against  this,  as  we  have  said,,  is  for  the  candid 
enquirer  to  forget  himself,  and  endeavour  to  view  the  characters 
and  statements  of  Holy  Writ  as  they  appeared  to  those  con- 
temporaneous with  them ;  or,  a  still  higher  attainment,  to  trans- 
port himself  from  the  present  to  the  past,  and  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  position  of  the  actor  or  writer.  To  do  this  is  evi- 
dently no  easy  task,  and  thus  while  all  acknowledge  its  import- 
ance, but  few  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  in  reducing 
the  rule  to  practice.  Subjectivity,  or  our  own  convictions,  foUow 
us  to  the  plains  of  Mamre,  the  court  of  Uzziah,  or  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  and  while  we  think  we  actually  view  the  complete 
forms  of  Abraham,  Isaiah,  or  Paul,  it  is  but,  in  some  measure, 
the  phantom  of  our  own  creation  which  passes  before  us.  It  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  abstract  the  understanding,  as  an  in- 
strument of  forming  a  judgment,  from  the  subject  in  which  it 
resides  and  of  which  it  is  but  a  property,  and  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  can  scarcely  secure  the  indifferentism  desired. 
Are  we  then  to  give  up  this  task  as  hopeless,  and  to  concede 
that  the  scenes,  and  characters,  and  sentiments  of  sacred  life 
cannot  be  truly  reproduced  ?  Or  is  there  a  measure  of  success 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  sincere  attempt  in  this  de- 
partment of  mental  exertion  ?  The  questions  are  highly  im- 
portant ones,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  afford  a  contribution,  at 
least,  towards  a  reply. 
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To  form  an  infallible  and  complete  idea  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul — an  estimate  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth — it 
would  be ,  necessary  that  we  should  view  the  same  things  as  he 
did ;  pass  through  the  same  phases  of  external  and  mental  his- 
tory ;  and  then  work  upon  the  materials  with  the  same  powers 
of  reflection  and  reasoning.  Let  us  take^  as  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean,  the  marveUous  conversion  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  recorded  in  several  places  in  the  Acts.  By  com- 
paring the  accounts  together,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
miraculous  change  which  came  over  him,  its  causes  and  effects ; 
yet  who  can  say  that  his  view  is  an  adequate  one,  not  exhausting 
the  subject,  but  rather  leaving  far  more  in  the  thickest  obscurity 
than  is  brought  to  light  ?  From  the  falling  to  the  earth  and 
temporary  blindness  of  the  persecutor,  to  the  time  when  we  see 
him  preaching  the  faith  he  once  destroyed,  his  whole  mental 
history  is  a  blank  to  us,  with  some  few  exceptions.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Ananias,  and  that  he 
saw  the  Lord,  and  received  a  commission  from  his  lips  even 
more  distinct  and  special  than  had  been  given  to  the  other  apos- 
tles,— and  this  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes : 
but  how  little  is  this  compared  with  what  actually  passed  in  the 
mind  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  his 
eminently  holy  and  devoted  character !  By  what  reasonings  his 
prejudices  fell  one  by  one,  or  whether  miraculous  intervention 
supplied  the  place  of  ratiocination ;  by  what  processes  the  rock 
melted  and  the  tears  of  penitence  poured  forth ;  by  what  steps 
the  Gospel,  complete  and  fiill  as  he  always  preached  it,  gained 
the  credence  of  his  understanding,  the  homage  of  his  wiU,  and 
the  affection  of  his  heart  j — ^who  can  tell  us  these  and  a  thousand 
more  things  belonging  to  the  apostle's  mental  history?  Yet, 
unless  we  luiow  all  this,  we  cannot  understand  St.  Paul  thoroughly y 
but  must  more  or  less  mistake  his  standpoint  and  perplex  his 
reasonings.  As  therefore  nothing  but  a  miracle,  giving  us  iden- 
tity with  the  apostle,  could  secure  this  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
mind  and  character,  this  high  instrument  of  biblical  exegesis  is 
beyond  our  reach,  and  the  apostle  never  can  be  folly  known. 

Leaving  the  search  after  the  impossible  for  the  paths  of  cer- 
tainty, we  come  to  the  realms  of  probability;  of  that  moral 
conviction  which  is  all  that  is  granted  to  man  even  in  the  mat- 
ters of  highest  moment  to  his  present  and  everlasting  happiness. 
We  cannot  reproduce  the  whole  of  the  life  of  any  sacred  writer ; 
how  much  can  we  accomplish — ^to  what  extent  may  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  live  the  past  over  again,  and  thus  to  acquire  some 
completeness  of  conception  as  to  what  the  writers  of  Scripture 
felt  and  intended  in  their  inspired  productions  ?     For  the  con- 
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venience  of  prosecuting  this  enquiry^  as  well  as  firom  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  we  must  divide  the  subject  into  two  parts — ^the 
external  circmnstances  and  the  moral  and  religious  peculiarities 
of  the  writers  whom  we  wish  to  comprehend. 

The  relations  of  the  external  world  to  prophets,  apostles, 
and  evangelists  is  a  wide  subject,  and  one  which  has  been  by  no 
means  neglected  in  the  past.  It  is  the  consideration  of  it  which 
has  accumulated  the  immense  amount  of  materials  of  biblical 
exposition  as  afforded  by  the  study  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of 
mankind.  In  the  earliest  commentators,  among  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  we  continually  meet  with  illustrations  of  Holy 
Scripture  derived  from  external  things,  as  when  we  trace  an 
explanation  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  of  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  or 
of  some  recondite  Hebrew  word.  In  more  modem  times  these 
material  facts  are  collected  and  arranged  by  such  writers  as 
Calmet,  Harmer,  or  Kitto ;  so  that  little  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  mere  accumiUating  of  such  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  By  some  more  advanced  minds  these  materials  are  taken 
from  their  use  in  explaining  single  texts,  and  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  whole  compositions  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  is  the 
case  with  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  in  their  labours  upon 
St.  Paul,  and  with  Canon  Stanley  in  his  recent  work  on  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  Still,  all  these  writers,  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
recognize  one  and  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  the  penmen  of 
Holy  Scripture  made  allusions  to  external  things,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  must  facilitate  our  perception  of  their  meaning. 

But  most  frequently  all  external  phenomena  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers  are  treated  solely  in  an  objective 
manner,  as  bearing  more  upon  the  doctrines  they  proclaimed 
than  upon  themselves.  What  we  now  wish  to  bring  before  our 
readers  is  the  degree  of  influence  the  external  circumstances  of 
their  position,  of  a  material  kind,  may  have  exerted  upon  the 
"  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.^'  This  consideration  is  essential  if  we  would  really  re- 
produce the  life  they  led,  and,  by  placing  ourselves  in  their 
stead,  view  things  from  their  standpoint.  For  example,  the 
Hebrew  writers  alluded  much  to  the  sea,  because  they  lived  near 
it ;  and  in  all  ages  since,  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  have  been 
brought  forward  by  expositors  as  illustrating  their  figures  and 
emblems.  But  a  deeper  kind  of  investigation  will  enquire  how 
this  sea-coast  position  moulded  the  men  themselves,  as  bearing 
both  on  their  physical  and  moral  nature.  A  few  hints  are  all  we 
can  give  on  this  topic,  but,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  may  set 
our  readers  thinking,  and  following  out  the  track  suggested  for 
themselves. 
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Climate  is  known  to  mould  the  character, — and  the  region 
of  Palestine  was  too  remarkable  in  its  grand  features  not  to  exert 
a  marked  influence  upon  its  inhabitants.  The  peoples  driven 
out  by  the  Israelites  were,  with  aU  their  heinous  crimes,  a  bold, 
brave,  and  indomitable  race,  able  to  keep  hold  on  their  pos- 
sessions in  spite  of  the  Hebrews,  if  God  had  not  miraculously 
appeared  against  them.  On  their  departure  from  Egypt,  it  is 
plain  that  the  iron  of  slavery  had  entered  into  the  souls  of  the 
chosen  tribes,  and  that  their  long  sojourn  in  that  land  had  done 
no  good  to  their  characters  for  resolution  and  bravery.  But 
when  we  see  them  some  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  we  discern  national  features  of  a 
higher  kind ;  a  growth  in  the  great  qualities  which  made  them 
a  terror  to  their  neighbours,  and  secured  peace  and  happiness  to 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  in  which  Jehovah 
had  placed  them  contributed  much  to  make  them  what  they 
were,  and  that  the  features  thus  stamped  upon  them  continued 
to  follow  them,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  through  all  their 
vicissitudes.  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  had 
qualities  in  common  derived  from  their  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth ;  from  their  being  sons  of  the  soil  which  had  the 
characteristics  thus  described  by  Moses: — "The  land  whither  thou 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  j  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to 
possess  it  is  a  land  of  hiUs  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the 
rain  of  heaven :  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  :  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year "  (Deut.  xi.  10 
— 12).  As  then  in  estimating  Hindoos,  Russians,  or  Britons, 
we  always  take  into  account  the  influence  of  climate  upon  their 
characters,  we  must  do  the  same  with  the  Hebrews,  and  allow 
for  their  position  among  the  nations  in  attempting  to  compre- 
hend their  writings.  This  subject  is  so  forcibly  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Stanley  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  few  sentences  before  we  proceed  : — 

"  If  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  the  Arabian  desert,  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  widely  it 
would  have  been  separated  from  the  ordinary  European  mind ;  how  small 
a  portion  of  our  feelings  and  our  imaginations  would  have  been  repre- 
sented by  it.  The  truths  might  have  been  the  same,  but  the  forms  in 
which  they  were  clothed  would  have  affected  only  a  few  here  and  there, 
leaving  the  great  mass  untouched.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a 
Bedouin  tribe,  of  an  agricultural  people,  of  seafaring  cities ;  the  extremes 
of  barbarism  and  of  civilization ;  the  aspects  of  plain  and  mountain ;  of 
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a  tropica],  of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  dimate.  In  £g3rpt 
there  is  a  continual  contact  of  desert  and  of  coltivated  land ;  in  Greece 
there  is  a  constant  intermixture  of  the  views  of  sea  and  land ;  in  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  great  mountains  of  South  America  there  is  an 
interchange  of  the  torrid  and  arctic  zones ;  in  England  there  is  an  alter- 
nation of  wild  hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and  plains.  But  in  Pa- 
lestine all  these  are  combined." 

Government  and  laws  fashion  the  minds  of  a  people  perhaps 
more  than  mere  physical  peculiarities.    How  geographically  near 
are  France  and  England,  yet  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder  in 
their  notions  of  constitutional  legislation.     And  as  are  the  laws 
of  the  respective  nations,  so  are  the  individuals  which  compose 
them.     There  is  of  course  a  reflex  influence  in  all  such  cases ; 
peculiar  national  idiosyncrasies  producing  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  the  government  still  further  moulding  the  people. 
To  understand  the  works  of  French  writers  we  must  transport 
ourselves  from  our  institutions  to  theirs,  or  we  shall  mistake 
their  reasonings,  motives,  and  aims.    So  with  the  Hebrew  people, 
as  exhibited  both  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  they  pos- 
sessed institutions  of  a  most  remarkable  character,    divinely 
framed  with  special  objects  in  view,  and  such  as  must  necessarily 
have  exerted  great  influence  upon  ail  who  were  subjected  to  them. 
Combined  with  an  entire  fealty  to  Jehovah  as  the  head  of  the 
theocracy,  there  was  an  amount  of  personal  freedom  in  social 
relations  as  great  as  the  most  republican  theorist  could  desire, 
and  the  result  was,  an  impatience  of  foreign  control  which  was 
undiminished  even  afber  years  of  forced  subjection  to  it.     Who 
can  expect  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  prophets  without 
an  appreciation  of  this  liberty,  so  dearly  cherish^  by  them? 
Or  how  can  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  be  properly  un- 
derstood, unless  their  acute  perception  of  the  hatefulness  of  a 
foreign  yoke  be  taken  into  account?     When  St.  Paul  says, 
*^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God  -/'  we  feel  that  he  was  wise  in  giving 
the  exhortation,    apart  from  any  dose  research  into  his  own 
national  character.     But  we  see  more  than  wisdom  when  we 
remember  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a  fierce  hatred  of  na- 
tional oppression  and  wrong,  as  inflicted  by  the  Roman  empire 
upon  his  country,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  Maccabees  flowed 
in  his  veins ;  it  is  a  heart  subdued  by  the  gentle  influences  of 
divine  grace  which  there  attracts  our  notice,  leading  him  to  act 
upon  the  inspired  rule  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.^' 

A  biblical  expositor  will  be  rendered  more  fit  for  his  allotted 
task  in  proportion  as  he  thus  makes  himself  acquainted  with  all 
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the  external  circumstances  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  made 
the  sacred  writers  what  they  were,  apart  from  the  divine  aid  and 
qualifications  which  were  superadded  to  their  natural  acquire- 
ments and  powers.  We  must  forget  we  are  Englishmen,  and 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Hebrews,  inhabiting  a 
country,  speaking  a  language,  and  living  under  institutions,  for 
the  most  part  strangely  contrasted  with  our  own.  It  would  be 
a  curious  task  to  examine  into  the  errors  of  interpretation  which 
have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  this  method ;  when  the  Bible 
has  been  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  style  of  comment  as 
would  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
John  Locke.  But  we  cannot  now  pursue  the  subject  further, 
and  must  hasten  on  to  consider  the  moral  and  religious  pecu- 
liarities of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  other. 
By  the  moral  and  religious  idiosyncrasies  of  the  prophets,  apos- 
tles and  evangelists,  we  do  not  mean  their  peculiar  holy  charac- 
teristics, as  their  minds  were  informed  and  enriched  by  the 
special  grace  of  God,  but  those  which  they  shared  with  their 
nation  at  large,  and  which  were  stamped  upon  them  by  the 
causes  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  Divine  Providence.  What 
Isaiah  was,  religiously,  by  ordinary  education,  before  his  lips 
were  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar ;  what  Matthew  was 
when  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  what  Paul  was  when 
trained  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ; — these  are  the  particulars 
which  it  is  important  to  understand,  if  we  would  comprehend 
fully  the  writings  which  these  holy  men  left  behind  them.  Now 
if  it  is  dear  that  when  God  called  his  sen^ants  to  convey  his 
will  to  others,  he  lefk  to  each  writer  his  own  style,  and  tastes, 
and  temper ;  it  is  no  less  true  that  their  religious  training  in 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  influenced  and  coloured  their 
prophecies,  histories,  and  epistles.  We  must,  indeed,  look  upon 
the  whole  moral  history  of  God^s  agents,  previously  to  their 
being  specially  called  by  him,  not  as  matters  of  chance,  but  as 
a  part  of  his  plan,  an  integral  portion  of  his  wise  government, 
and  fitting  them  for  their  future  allotted  tasks.  Were  not  this 
the  case,  heathens  would  have  been  as  qualified  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  world  as  the  Hebrews,  and  Pilate  would  have 
made  as  good  an  apostle  as  Paul.  But  as  the  previous  history  of 
the  IsraeUtes  made  them  fit  to  be  the  depositaries  of  God's  dis- 
coveries by  the  Messiah,  so  the  previous  training  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  qualified  them  for  the  high  task  afterwards 
allotted  to  them.  It  becomes,  therefore,  as  important  to  study 
the  moral  and  religious  characteristics  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  it 
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is  to  be  acquainted  with  all  God^s  dealings  with  the  Hebrews^ 
as  a  nation^  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Ooq>el. 

We  can  only  point  out  two  peculiarities  by  which  Hebrew 
religious  character  was  strongly  marked;  and  we  do  this  more  to 
suggest  the  mode  of  inquiry  than  fully  to  discuss  the  subject. 
Every  writer,  whose  works  form  part  of  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture,  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  or  the 
miraculous,  and  firmly  believed  that  nothing  was  impossible  with 
God.  Contrast  Hebrews  with  Romans  on  this  subject,  and  how 
diametrically  opposed  do  their  characters  appear  !  When  Paul 
was  speaking  before  Agrippa,  he  touched  finely  on  this  national 
feature  of  the  Jews,  when  he  said  to  him,  "  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead?^^  Unbelief  did  indeed  mark  individuals,  and  even  the 
nation  at  large,  in  various  periods  of  their  history,  but  this  was 
more  a  special  than  a  generic  feeling,  referring  rather  to  an 
indisposition  to  submit  to  some  prescribed  duty  than  to  a  ques- 
tioning of  God's  power.  The  Jews  refused  to  give  credence  to 
the  prophets  on  the  plea  that  God  had  not  sent  them;  not 
because  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  a  mission  and  mes- 
sage. Every  page  of  their  history  was  full  of  the  marvellous ; 
not  in  the  form  of  myths  and  fables,  but  as  well-accredited  his- 
tory, thoroughly  believed  in  by  the  whole  people.  While  there- 
fore a  Greek  or  a  Eoman  would  have  been  able  to  preach  the 
Gx)spel,  as  they  afterwards  did,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Hebrew  mind  was,  per  se,  more  disposed  to  yield  itself  im- 
plicitly to  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation.  No  doubt  this  in- 
wrouffht  faith  in  the  supernatural  tin&'ed  everythinff  the  sacred 
writers  haye  handed  do  J  to  us ;  givii^.  to  their  Stings  that 
absence  of  speculation,  and  that  unhesitating  firmness  of  tone 
in  regard  to  divine  influences  and  operations.  Thus,  when  the 
Gospel  was  extended  among  the  heathen,  and  errors  sprung  up, 
we  find  those  errors  to  be  the  jEruit  of  a  scepticism  more  allied  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  than  to  the  Jewish  mind,  especially  the 
former.  Judaizing  notions  were  propagated  by  the  Jews,  but, 
while  injurious,  they  were  far  less  so  than  the  vagaries  of  Gnos- 
ticism. The  former  had  a  conservative  tendency,  while  the 
latter  exerted  a  weakening  and  depreciating  influence  upon  an 
objective  revelation.  What  we  have  now  said  will  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  heresy  which  makes  the  Gospel  merely  the 
reflex  of  a  peculiar  state  of  subjectivity.  We  regard  the  moral 
training  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  part  of  a  system  deve- 
loping itself,  by  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
man's  abode  upon  the  earth. 
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The  other  peculiarity  we  would  mention  is  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  moral  and  religious  system  of  the  Jews,  which 
entered  minutely  into  all  their  feelings,  and  coloured  their  con- 
victions. It  is  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  expiation  was  known 
to  the  heathen,  and  more  or  less  regulated  their  ethical  systems. 
But  with  the  Jews,  the  whole  framework  and  superstructure  of 
religion  rested  on  the  fact,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  wafi  no  remission."  In  the  most  corrupt  times  of  the 
Hebrew  nationality,  this  great  fact  was  kept  before  the  mind  of 
the  people;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  it,  without 
entirely  altering  and  corrupting  the  national  polity.  The  books 
of  Moses,  the  temple  services  and  sacrifices,  the  laws  of  impu- 
rity, all  kept  before  the  Hebrews  the  doctrine  of  propitiation 
or  atonement;  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  fuUy  understood  and 
admitted,  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  be 
understood,  A  change  of  the  proper  standpoint  on  this  vital 
subject  has  led  to  more  errors  in  doctrine  than  anything  be- 
sides. It  has  been  felt  by  men  that  there  are  thing's  which 
conflict  with  reason  in  the  innocent  dying  for  the  gidlty,  and 
they  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  plainest 
statements  of  the  New  Testament.  But  if  it  is  conceded  that 
such  a  doctrine— that  of  atonement  or  propitiation— was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  training  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  we 
can  only  then  evade  the  conclusion  that  they  teach  the  doctrine, 
by  questioning  their  divine  mission,  and  looking  upon  them  as 
deluded  enthusiasts. 

Apply  these  two  observations  to  our  present  purpose,  and 
how  do  they  bear  on  Biblical  exegesis  ?  The  existence  of  Mira- 
cles, and  an  Atonement  for  Sin,  are  literally  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  only  way  to  evade  belief  in  these  things,  is 
by  attributing  them  to  a  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  to 
national  prejudices.  But,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  matter,  we 
endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  writers,  and 
to  discover  what  they  must  have  understood  by  their  own  utter- 
ances. We  find  they  must  have  been  believers  in  miracles  and 
in  expiation  from  their  infancy,  and  therefore  conclude  that 
their  statements  on  those  topics  must  be  taken  in  their  plain 
£nrammatical  sense.  But  these  are  only  illustrations  selected 
from  many,  of  what  we  are  now  affirming,  that  we  must  endea- 
vour  to  reproduce  Biblical  life,  in  order  to  arrive  correctly  at 
Biblical  exposition. 

We  must,  however,  guard  against  what  would  be  an  abuse  of 
this  doctrine,  the  idea,  namely,  that  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  can- 
not be  intended  for  common  minds,  since  it  demands  for  its  com- 
prehension so  many  and  such  nice  mental  powers.     This  may 
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be  met  hy  the  obviooB  fSsuct,  that  men  can  understand  the  works 
of  the  ancient  heathens  sufficiently,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
the  barest  translations,  while  yet  they  admit  of  having  a  host 
of  beauties  developed,  and  of  being  made  much  plainer  by  the 
expositor  and  the  critic.  The  Bible  is  only  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  everything  stands  which  is  subjected  to  the  minds  of  men; 
it  takes,  and  must  take,  much  of  its  sense  and  beauty  &om  the 
character  of  the  percipient  mind.  Most  Englishmen  know  some- 
thing of  the  Norman  Conquest — enough,  perhaps,  for  forming  a 
general  idea  of  its  bearing  on  their  present  history ;  yet  what  a 
fiilness  of  matter,  and  what  a  gorgeous  and  varied  colouring, 
does  that  event  exhibit  when  subjected  to  the  mind  of  a  Thierry  ? 
Yet  what  is  the  talisman  which  gives  such  superiority  to  the 
ideas  of  the  latter,  but  his  resuscitation  of  Norman  and  English 
life  at  the  period  specified  ?  He  throws  himself  back  for  eight 
centuries,  and  by  the  aid  of  all  available  materials,  describes 
our  forefathers  and  their  conquerors  as  they  really  were.  Just 
this  is  to  be  done  by  the  accomplished  Biblical  interpreter. 

The  objection  may  be  met  in  another  way.  The  Bible  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  thus  to  be  considered  as 
especially  fitted  for  the  production  of  its  objects.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  God  intended  by  his  servants  to  in- 
struct all  ages,  and  all  classes  of  men,  by  the  Gospel  of  his  Son; 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  documents  in  which  the 
faith  resides  should,  in  all  essential  points,  speak  a  universal  lan- 
guage. This  a  priori  conclusion  is  abundantly  borne  out  by 
facts,  in  all  ages  during  which  the  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed. 
There  have  been  grotesque  and  false  expositions  of  single  texts, 
and  misapprehension  of  the  finer  shades  of  thought  and  meaning 
of  the  holy  writers ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  purpose  of  the  Bible 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  character  given 
of  it :  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.'^  Yet,  while  this  has  been  the  case,  and  while  the 
humblest  minds  have  profited  by  it,  its  best  stores  and  most 
polished  beauties  are  reserved  for  the  fit  student ;  fit,  we  mean, 
by  his  using  aU  the  appUances  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  in  the  Providence  of  God,  can  bring  the  retired  excellencies 
of  the  Bible  into  high  relief. 

Both  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper  successfully 
carry  out,  to  some  extent,  the  idea  of  an  exposition,  as  we  have 
laid  it  down.  We  think,  in  each  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
excess  in  the  application  of  the  rule, — a  danger  perhaps  inevita- 
ble by  maijL.  The  new  edition  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  is  a  proof  that  this  style  of  comment  is  popular,  since  the 
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first  edition  was  an  expensive  one^  and  yet  there  is  a  call  for  a 
second.  But  perhaps  the  leading  idea  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  that  St.  Paul's  life  was  to  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  it  once  really  existed,  is  scarcely  grasped  by  the  many 
readers  of  their  interesting  volumes ;  ordinary  minds  being 
principally  attracted  by  the  obvious  applications  and  illustrations 
of  the  principle  of  exposition,  rather  than  by  the  rule  itself. 
We  shall  do  good  service  to  our  readers  if  we  can  direct  their 
attention  to  a  careful  reading  of  the  work,  with  this  object  in 
view;-the  ascertamiBg  how  far  and  how  correctly  the  writers 
have  succeeded  in  reproducing  St.  Paul's  life,  and,  by  means  of 
it,  illustrating  his  writings.  We  know  no  task  more  highly 
interesting  in  itself,  and  it  will  become  comparatively  easy  under 
such  able  guides. 

This  revised  edition  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
well-known  work  needs  only  to  be  introduced  to  our  readers. 
A  passage,  however,  in  the  Introduction  so  well  corroborates 
what  we  have  said  in  this  short  paper,  that  we  must  be  allowed 
to  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages. 

^'  But  in  order  to  present  anything  like  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul's 
career,  much  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  transcript  of  the  scriptural 
narrative,  even  where  it  is  fullest.  Every  step  of  his  course  brings  us 
into  contact  with  some  new  phase  of  ancient  life,  unfamiliar  to  our  modem 
experience,  and  upon  which  we  must  throw  life  from  other  sources,  if  we 
wish  to  form  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  For  example,  to  comprehend 
the  influences  under  which  he  grew  to  manhood,  we  must  realize  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Jewish  family  at  Tarsus ;  we  must  understand  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  the  son  of  such  a  family  would  receive  as  a  boy  in  his  Hebrew 
home,  or  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  riper  youth,  '  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel '  in  Jerusalem ;  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and  appreciate 
the  station  and  duties  of  an  expounder  of  the  Law.  And  that  we  may 
be  fully  qualified  to  do  all  this,  we  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  state 
of  the  Soman  Empire  at  the  time,  and  especially  of  its  system  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  we  should  also  understand  the  political  position  of  the  Jews  of 
the  '  dispersion ;'  we  should  be  (so  to  speak)  hearers  in  their  synagogues ; 
we  should  be  students  of  their  rabbinical  theology.  And  in  lUce  manner, 
as  we  follow  the  apostle  in  the  different  stages  of  his  varied  and  adven- 
turous career,  we  must  strive  continually  to  bring  out  in  their  true  bright- 
ness the  halif-effaced  forms  and  colouring  of  the  scene  in  which  he  acts ; 
and  while  he  '  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means 
save  some,'  we  must  form  to  ourselves  a  living  likeness  of  the  things  and 
of  the  men  among  which  he  moved,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his 
work.  Thus  we  must  study  Christianity  rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism ; 
we  must  realize  the  position  of  its  early  churches  with  their  mixed  society, 
to  which  Jews,  proselytes,  and  heathens  had  each  contributed  a  charac- 
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teristic  element ;  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to  be  umpires  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  in  their  violent  internal  divisions ;  we  must  listen  to  tbe  strife  of 
their  schismatic  parties,  when  one  said,  *  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another  I  am 
of  ApoUos;'  we  must  study  the  true  character  of  those  early  heresies 
which  even  denied  the  resurrection,  and  advocated  impurity  and  lawless- 
ness, claiming  the  right  to  '  sin  that  grace  might  abound,'  '  defiling  tbe 
mind  and  conscience    of  their  followers,  and  making  them  '  abominable 
and  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate ;'  we  must  trace  the 
extent  to  which  Greek  philosophy,  Judaizing  formalism,  and  eastern  su- 
perstition blended  their  tainting  influence  with  the  pure  fermentation  of 
that  new  leaven  which  was  at  last  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  civilized 
society. 

*'  Again,  to  understand  St.  Paul's  personal  histoiy  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen,  we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which  he 
visited ;  the  character  of  Greek  and  Eoman  civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the 
points  of  intersection  between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and  the 
scriptural  narrative ;  the  social  organization  and  gradation  of  ranks,  for 
which  he  enjoins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  specially 
refers  in  many  of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
slaves  and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  living 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  the  quality  and  influence,  under  the  early  empire,  of 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  religions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  denounces 
with  such  indignant  scorn  ;  the  public  amusements  of  the  people,  whence 
he  draws  topics  of  warning  or  illustration ;  the  operation  of  the  Eoman 
law,  under  which  he  was  so  frequently  arraigned ;  the  courts  in  which  he 
was  tried,  and  the  magistrates  by  whose  sentence  he  suffered ;  the  legionary 
soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guards ;  the  roads  by  which  he  travelled,  whether 
through  the  mountains  of  Lycaonia  or  the  marshes  of  Latium ;  the  course 
of  commerce  by  which  his  journies  were  so  often  regulated ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  imperfect  navigation  by  which  his  life  was  so  many  times 

endangered But  after  all  this  is  done — after  we  have  endeavoured, 

with  every  help  we  can  command,  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St.  Paul's 
deeds  and  times — how  small  would  our  knowledge  of  himself  remain,  if 
we  had  no  other  record  of  him  left  us  but  the  story  of  his  adventures.  If 
his  letters  had  never  come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  known  indeed 
what  he  did  and  suffered,  but  we  should  have  had  very  little  idea  of  what 
he  was.  Even  if  we  could  perfectly  succeed  in  restoring  the  image  of  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived, — even  if  we  could,  as  in  a 
magic  mirror,  behold  him  speaking  in  tbe  school  of  Tyrannus,  with  his 
Ephesian  hearers  in  their  national  costume  around  him, — we  should  still 
see  very  little  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to  his  words,  if  we 
would  learn  to  know  him.  If  fancy  did  her  utmost,  she  could  give  us 
only  his  outward,  not  his  inward  life.  *  His  bodily  presence '  (so  his  ene- 
mies declared)  *  was  weak  and  contemptible ;'  but  *  his  letters '  (even  they 
allowed)  *  were  weighty  and  powerful."  Moreover  an  efibrt  of  imagina- 
tion and  memory  is  needed  to  recall  the  past,  but  in  his  epistles  St.  Paul 
is  present  with  us.  *  His  words  are  not  dead  words,  they  are  living  crea- 
tures with  hands  and  feet,'  touching  in  a  thousand  hearts  at  this  very 
hour  the  same  chord  of  feeling  which  vibrated  to  their  first  utterance. 
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We,  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can  bear  witness  now,  as 
fully  as  could  a  Byzantine  audience  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  the 
saying  of  Chrysostom,  that  *  Paul  by  his  letters  still  lives  in  the  mouths 
of  men  throughout  the  whole  world ;  by  them  not  only  his  own  converts, 
but  all  the  faithful  even  unto  this  day,  yea,  and  all  the  saints  who  are  yet 
to  be  born,  until  Christ's  coming  again,  both  have  been  and  shall  be 
blessed.'  His  epistles  are  to  his  inward  life,  what  the  moim tains  and 
rivers  of  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  are  to  his  outward  life — the  imperish- 
able part  which  still  remains  to  us,  when  all  that  time  can  ruin  has  passed 
away." 

We  are  not  informed  in  the  preface  to  what  extent  the  pre- 
sent edition  has  been  revised,  nor  whether  any  important  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  it ;  nor  have  we  the  original  work  by 
ns  to  enable  ns  to  answer  these  questions  for  ourselves.  We  see 
Mr.  Jowett  is  quoted,  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  all  that 
has  been  done  in  this  departnaent  of  scriptural  comment  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  considered  by  the  authors.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  them  on  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Thessalonian  Church,  and  the  apostle's  predic- 
tion of  the  apostasy,  are  plain  and  sensible,  without  any  inves- 
tigation of  the  special  terms  employed  by  him.     They  say : — 

"  Not  many  months  of  this  period  had  elapsed,  when  St.  Paul  found 
it  necessary  to  write  again  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  excitement  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  allay  by  his  first  Epistle  had  increased,  and  the 
fanatical  portion  of  the  Church  had  availed  themselves  of  the  impression 
produced  by  St.  Paul's  personal  teaching  to  increase  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  subject  on  which  he  had  especially  dwelt  while  he  was 
at  Thessalonica,  and  to  which  he  had  also  alluded  in  his  first  Epistle,  was 
the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  We  know  that  our  Saviour  Himself 
had  warned  His  disciples  that  *  of  that  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no 
man  ;  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  only ;'  and  we  find 
these  words  remarkably  fulfilled  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Church,  and 
even  the  apostles  themselves,  expected  their  Lord  to  come  again  in  that 
very  generation.  St.  Paul  himself  shared  in  that  expectation,  but  being 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  did  not  deduce  therefrom 
any  erroneous  practical  conclusions.  Some  of  his  disciples,  on  the  other 
hand,  inferred  that  if  indeed  the  present  world  were  so  soon  to  come  to 
an  end,  it  was  needless  to  pursue  their  common  earthly  employments  any 
longer.  They  forsook  their  work,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  dreamy 
expectations  of  the  future ;  so  that  the  whole  framework  of  society  in  the 
Thessalonian  Church  was  in  danger  of  dissolution.  Those  who  encouraged 
this  delusion,  supported  it  by  imaginary  revelations  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
they  even  had  recourse  to  forgery,  and  circulated  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  written  by  St.  Paul,  in  confirmation  of  their  views.  To  check  this 
evil  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle.  In  this  he  endeavours  to  remove 
their  present  erroneous  expectations  of  Christ's  immediate  coming,  by 
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reminding  them  of  certain  rig^s  which  must  precede  the  second  advent. 
He  had  already  told  them  of  these  signs  when  he  was  with  them,  and 
this  explains  the  extreme  obscuritv  of  his  description  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent Epistle ;  for  he  was  not  giving  new  information,  but  alluding  to 
facts  which  he  had  already  explained  to  them  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been  remembered  by  those  who  have 
extracted  such  numerous  and  discordant  prophecies  and  anathemas  from 
certain  passages  in  the  following  epistle.'* 

This  passage  well  illustrates  what  can  be  done  in  explaining 
a  passage  by  placing  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  of  the  writer, 
and  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  Especially  should  it  be  remem- 
bered that  what  is  advanced  in  this  epistle  respecting  ^'  the  man 
of  siu^  the  son  of  perdition/'  is  only  supplementary  to  what 
had  been  given  in  oral  communications,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
doubtful  to  what  extent  the  description  here  given  wer  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  Church  at  large.  Those  who  forget  the 
circumstances  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote^  and  look  on  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  as  primarily  intended  for  aU  time^  waste  their 
energies  on  hypotheses  on  a  subject  to  which  the  key  is  wanting^ 
namely,  the  apostle's  prior  communications.  That  every  propo- 
sition and  statement  of  St.  Paul,  in  this  celebrated  passage, 
either  has  had,  or  will  have  a  fulfilment,  we  entertain  no  man- 
ner of  doubt ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  that  key,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we,  in  this  age,  are  competent  to  unlock  the  mystery. 
Perhaps  time  will  devdope  events  which  wiU  make  plain  what  is 
now  enigmatical,  and  sensible  expositors  are  content  to  wait  till 
it  arrives. 

The  descriptions  of  cities,  and  the  engravings  of  coins  and 
other  objects,  with  which  this  work  abounds,  and  which  pro- 
bably form  one  of  its  most  potent  attractions  to  the  larger  class 
of  readers ;  can  only  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  epistles  of 
St,  Paul  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  We  would  not  discourage 
this  kind  of  incidental  light  thrown  on  the  Bible,  but  we  yet 
think  it  is  much  abused,  and  presumed  to  have  a  far  higher 
value  than  we  can  attach  to  it.  Prom  the  maps  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  our  schools,  up  to  the  artistic  and  expensive  drawings 
of  oriental  scenery  and  antiquities  intended  to  familiarize  us 
with  local  scenes  and  events,  the  instruction  conveyed  by  such 
means  does  not  relate  to  the  substance  of  divine  truth,  and  does 
little  to  elucidate  its  meaning.  An  exaggerated  importance  is 
attached  in  the  present  day  to  these  illustrations  of  Scripture, 
as  they  are  called.  Thus  plans  have  been  devised  for  upturning 
the  soil  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  Hebrew  monu- 
ments, and  even  to  expose  to  day  the  remains  of  patriarchs  and 
kings.     As  matters  of  archaeology  such  things  are  interesting, 
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and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf.  We  need 
no  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history ;  for  those 
who  now  doubt  it^  would  still  be  sceptical  whatever  stores  of 
evidences  research  might  disclose.  What  we  really  want  is,  a 
deeper  and  more  complete  realization  of  what  the  sacred  writers 
thought  when  they  wrote  in  old  time  for  our  learning ;  and  an 
explication  of  an  obscure  sentiment  in  Isaiah  would  be,  we 
think,  of  far  more  value  than  the  resuscitation  of  the  mummy 
of  Jacob,  or  the  foundations  of  the  first  temple.  Writers  on 
prophecy  are  especially  liable  to  the  mania  for  mere  material 
substances  as  expounding  ancient  predictions,  and  whole  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  supposition  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
poiired  out  on  stones  and  the  features  of  natural  scenery,  rather 
than  on  the  sinning  nations  of  men  against  whom  the  burden  of 
the  Lord  Was  directed. 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  no  reference  is  made,  under 
the  head  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  to  an  ingenious  exposition  of 
the  verse,  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  The  cloak 
that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest  bring  with 
thee ;  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments.^^  As  tra- 
dition informs  us  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded,  because  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  not  crucified,  as  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  things  he  urged  Timothy 
to  bring  were  the  documentary  evidences  of  the  freedom  he 
inherited.  The  subject  has  been  well  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Miller,  of  Bognor,  in  a  volume  of  sermons  printed  some  years 
ago ;  and  still  further  illustrated  in  the  remarkable  work  called, 
77ie  Chronicles  of  CartaphiluSy  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  the  late 
David  Hoffinan.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul 
occurs  the  following  passage  relating  to  this  subject.  It  sug- 
gests an  idea  which  is  worthy  of  examination,  but  which  we 
do  not  find  anywhere  alluded  to  except  by  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Hoffinan,  and,  as  stated  by  the  latter,  by  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature, 

"  This  portion  of  the  *  Chronicles '  aflFords  an  interesting  explanation 
of  a  verse  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  in  which,  after  he  knew  his  fate  was  soon  to 
die,  he  still  manifests  solicitude  in  regard  to  matters  seemingly  of  so 
little  moment  as  obtaining  his  cloaks  parchments^  and  hook%.  After  a 
solemn  exhortation  to  Timothy  as  to  his  care  and  diligence  in  the  faith, 
and  after  some  touching  allusions  to  his  own  approaching  death  and  pre- 
paredness, his  then  loneliness,  the  perfidy  of  Demas,  and  that  no  one 
was  with  him  save  Luke,  he  says  :  *  The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments.' 
Now  this  anxiety  respecting  the  three  things  asked  for  has  been  some- 
what carped  at  by  the  sciolous,    and  especially  the  infidels,   as  being 
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uusuited  to  the  decorum  of  his  then  condition — or  by  the  pious,  probably 
wholly  misapprehended  as  to  the  true  motive. 

"  That  St.  Paul  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  Eoman  citizen,  and  was 
successful  in  that  plea,  in  that  he  was  beheaded,  whilst  St.  Peter  (at 
another  time,  token  and  where  we  know  not  of  a  certainty)  was  crucified, 
can  in  nowise  be  questioned ;  and  that  Paul  should  be  solicitous  to  appear 
on  his  trial  not  only  in  his  natural  dress,  but  with  his  proofs  of  citizen- 
ship, and,  if  need  were,  with  his  books  to  establish  his  exemption  from 
crucifixion,  are  matters  extremely  probable  and  natural — and  hence  he 
requests  the  cloak,  parchments,  and  books  to  be  sent.  The  mantle  or 
cloak  had  by  this  time  superseded  the  Roman  toffa,  which  perhaps  had 
been  little  if  at  all  worn  since  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  none  of  the  Biblical  commentators  have  given  this  explana- 
tion of  Paul's  request  to  Timothy ;  but  the  desire  of  having  the  named 
articles  is  considered  by  them  as  being  merely  for  his  comfort  during  his  re- 
maining imprisonment,  and  that  the parchmeiUa  he  so  especially  needed  were 
only  his  commonplace  books  I  We  presume  that  this  verse  has  nowhere 
received  the  illustration  which  the  above  passage  of  Cartaphilus  sustains, 
except  in  the  two  instances^  first  of  the  enlightened  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature,  who,  though  so  emphatically  a  layman,  has  the  merit 
of  originating  this  view  of  the  matter ;  which,  secondly,  has  been  entirely 
approved  by  the  eloquent  and  learned  Edward  Miller,  of  Bognor,  Sussex 
(see  his  Sermons,  1848,  p.  107)."* 


^  Chronicles  of  Cartaphilus,  vol.  L,  p.  219. 
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THREE  MONTHS  IN  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

(Continued  from  No.  V.,  p.  114.) 

Chap.  XVIII. — Arrival  at  Jerusalem — Visit  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre — to  Gethsemane — to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  Mount  Zion — and  preparations  for  my  departure  to  Engedi. 

Whatever  my  anticipations  had  been,  they  were  now  entirely 
forgotten,  in  the  actual  reality.  The  Turkish  guard  at  the  gate 
had  asked  for  my  pass,  had  said  his  "pek  eyu'^ — ^very  well — with 
a  nod,  without  looking  at  the  paper,  and  I  found  myself  within 
the  walls  of  the  ^^City  of  the  Great  King'^ — holy  Jerusalem. 

That  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward  for  toil,  if  toil  could  be 
such,  with  a  prospect  of  this  kind  in  view.  It  was  the  end  of 
my  pilgrimage ;  for  had  I  not  reached  Jerusalem,  my  journey 
would  have  been  in  vain.  It  was,  for  once  in  this  world,  hope 
realized,  and  the  dreams,  even  of  manhood,  actually  taking  place. 
Still  it  took  me  some  time  to  believe  that  what  I  saw  was  not  an 
illusion.  Only  by  degrees  did  I  grow  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
this,  and  no  other  city,  was  indeed  El-Quds,  the  Holy ;  and  I 
thanked  God  for  his  favour,  in  having  led  and  brought  me 
thither,  to  the  threshold  of  His  kingdom;  for  it  is  the  "joy  of 
the  whole  earth.^'  It  is^  however  fallen  it  be,  the  type  of  the 
city  of  habitation  ^^  we  all  look  for,  "  built  without  hands  and 
eternal " — the  Jerusalem  of  heaven. 

Abou  Keslan,  who  had  before  been  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
therefore  a  ^^  Muqdasee,^'  led  at  once  the  way  to  the  house  of  an 
American  missionary,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Dr.  Smith  at  Beyroot.  For  in  justice  it  must  be  said,  that 
of  all  missionaries  in  the  East,  the  Americans  are  the  most  kind 
and  hospitable.  We  may  regret,  and  justly  so,  that  the  ideas  of 
a  western  church,  should  be  first  imported  by  such  pioneers 
among  the  old  churches  of  the  East.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that,  of  aU  the  missionaries  I  have  had  opportimity  of 
knowing  during  my  travels  in  the  East,  the  Americans  are  the 
first  for  energy,  enterprise,  and  hospitality.  This  case  is  one  in 
point ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  this  hospitable  treatment  on  the 
part  of  men  widely  difiering  from  me  in  many  respects,  I  must 
have  been  left  to  seek  lodgings  in  some  dirly  retreat,  among 
other  pilgrims,  who,  at  that  very  time,  were  thronging  the  Holy 
City  for  the  Easter  festival. 

Along  one   street,    and   down   another  on   the  left,    and 
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presently  we  alighted  at  the  door  of  our  hoet.  We  knocked^ 
and  whUe  waiting  some  time  for  a  reply,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  servant  Rhoda,  who,  hearing  Peter  knock  at  the  outer 
door,  for  joy  ran  back  into  the  house,  to  tell  the  inmates  of  his 
approach.  For  in  Jerusalem  the  street  door  of  houses  is,  even 
at  the  present  day,  at  the  end  of  a  passage  of  some  length,  which 
terminates  in  a  ftight  of  steps  leading  to  the  apartments  above, 
inhabited  by  the  family.  This  accounts  for  St.  Peter  continuing 
to  knock,  without  any  one  but  the  servant  maid  being  either 
aware  of  his  presence  at  the  door,  or  willing  to  go  to  him. 

In  due  time  the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  who  shewed 
the  way  along  the  passage,  and  up  the  flight  of  steps,  to  the 
garden,  and  to  the  apartments  around  it.  I  found  there  my 
host,  suffering  from  a  fit  of  ague;  with  his  wife  and  child.  I  de- 
livered my  letter  of  introduction,  and  he  installed  me  at  once  in 
a  comfortable  room,  which  he  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
during  my  stay  at  Jerusalem.  My  servants  had  their  quarters 
allotted  to  them  in  the  yard  below ;  for  eastern  servants  take  no 
room,  sleep  anywhere,  and  eat  anything;  and  while  I  gave 
directions  to  the  muleteers  about  the  luggage,  my  host  and 
hostess,  in  true  patriarchal  style^  ordered  dinner^  and  helped 
themselves  in  getting  it  ready. 

Welcome  as  it  was  I  felt  most  anxious  to  visit  the  town, 
and  to  ramble  within  its  sacred  precincts ;  and  I  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  effect  of  habit,  and  contrast  my  eagerness  to 
get  dinner  over,  in  order  to  sally  forth  and  wander  through 
the  streets  &om  gate  to  gate,  with  the  comparative  indifference 
of  all  around  me.  One  had  been  at  Jerusalem  for  a  year 
or  more;  it  then  became  a  city  like  any  other.  Another 
thought  Bethany  might  be  about  two  miles  from  the  house,  but 
was  not  quite  sure ;  for  he  had  only  been  there  once  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  He  knew,  however,  that  good  apricots 
grew  there!  And  when  I  enquired  about  Gethsemane,  they 
believed  it  was  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
but  could  not  for  certain  tell  where. 

My  first  dinner  here  was  very  short.  I  received  directions 
from  my  host  about  the  way  through  the  town,  and  I  then  left 
the  house,  in  order  to  ramble,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  either  guide  or  servant,  and  ready  to  derive  infor- 
mation from  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

I  inquired  of  the  first  man  I  met  in  the  street,  the  direct 
way  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  Doughri,  Doughri  I "  with  a  significant  waive  of  the  hand ; 
that  is,  ^'  straight  on.^' 

Straight  on  I  went,  through  a  bazaar  and  up  a  few  steps^  and 
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I  found  mjself  looking  down  into  the  court  of  the  churchy  from 
the  paved  way  on  which  I  stood. 

The  sun  was  ahready  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  shadows  were 
broad  and  lengthening.  The  court  itself  lay  in  the  shade,  and  a 
gleam  of  sun-Ught  fell  on  the  fretted  and  time-worn  architecture 
of  the  sacred  pile  before  me.  I  had  seen  so  many  drawings  of  it, 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  recognized  an  old  friend.  But  it  far  surpasses 
its  multifarious  images  scattered  abroad  into  all  lands.  There  is 
an  indescribable  spell  about  that  church.  It  is  not  the  beUef  of  it 
being  actually  over  the  sepulchre  where  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
lay;  for  this  is  both  a  very  doubtful  and  a  very  disputed  fact.  It 
is  not  on  account  of  its  beauties  of  form ;  for  it  is  a  quaint  edifice, 
built  at  various  periods,  and  therefore  wanting  in  outline  and  in 
general  harmony.  But  I  felt  rivetted  to  the  spot,  in  which  pil- 
grims from  all  Christendom  were  flocking  fast.  And  there  in  the 
court,  which  might  be  called  "  of  the  Gentiles,^'  I  could  hear,  as  of 
old  after  the  Pentecost  in  the  same  city,  ^^  Parthians,  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judsea 
and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers 
of  Bome,  Jews  and  Proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  speak  in 
their  own  tongues  the  wonderfiil  works  of  God.^^  There  I  felt  as 
I  had  not  done  before — ^that  "  of  a  truth  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him.^^  There  is  no  room  for 
national  or  individual  prejudiced  amid  a  crowd  of  Christians 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  right  place  to  learn  two  things, — first,  how  small  one  is ;  and, 
secondly,  the  lasting  truth,  that  "there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism;^'  and  that  Gt)d  and  Father  of  all  is  above  all, 
through  all,  and  in  us  all. 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  of  old  is  now  so  much  altered — ^gar- 
dens turned  into  thronged  streets,  and  citadels  into  waste  ground 
— ^that  the  objects  to  which  individually  real  interest  can  attach 
are  comparatively  few.  For  instance,  we  should  in  vain  look  for 
Mount  Calvary,  still  less  for  Mount  Moriah ;  that  is,  we  should 
in  vain  assume  that  such  or  such  a  spot  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
one  that  of  old  had  that  name.  It  is  well  for  antiquarians  to 
exert  their  ingenuity  in  tracing  out  the  old  sites,  dear  to  us  all; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  no  certainty  in  believing  in  any  one  of 
them;  The  chief  interest,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  is  not  so  much 
individual  buildings  as  the  site  of  it  as  a  whole,  surrounded  by 
its  deep  valleys  and  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  relative  position 
and  features  of  these.  With  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination, 
for  instance,  I  could  not  picture  to  myself  in  the  slightest  degree 
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what  Oolgotha  must  have  been^^  and  perhaps  it  is  better  sach 
names  should  lie  in  our  thoughts  deeper  than  ideas  drawn  from 
eyesight, — but  I  afterwards  dwelt  with  intense  interest  on  ''the 
city  "  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  down  upon  it  from — ^it 
must  have  been  somewhere  near — the  spot  where  Our  Sayiour 
sat  over  against  it,  and  wept  over  its  impending  doom.    There  can 
be  little  or  no  mistake  in  such  a  broad  subject ;  for  the  outline  of 
hills  cannot  have  altered  materially  since  the  days  when  thejr 
re-echoed  the  voices  of  Him  and  of  His  disciples.    The  Mount 
of  Olives  is  there,  and  still  the  same,  with  its  principal  knolls  and 
marked  features  of  arid  scenery ;  and  the  ascent  to  it,  with  the 
foot-worn  path  leading  to  Bethany,  are  still  general  and  broad 
features  upon  which  we  can  look  with  deep  attachment,  and  which 
we  may  tread  and  follow  with  devout  interest. 

It  was,  at  least,  with  such  feelings  that  I  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  I  went  to  Jerusalem.  Unlike  most  pilgrims, 
therefore,  I  neither  went  at  once  into  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  nor  did  I  wish  to  remain  over  until  the  next  Sunday, 
which  was  Easter  Day,  although  that  was  to  be  a  very  ''high 
day '/'  for  the  gathering  of  pilgrims  was  computed  at  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand.  I  did  not  wish  to  witness  the  desecration 
of  that  holy  building,  by  the  uproar  and  the  bloodshed  which  in- 
variably follow  upon  the  monkish  imposture  of  the  ''  holy  fire " 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  also  feared,  and  not  without  reason, 
the  plague  which  often  breaks  out  among  the  pilgrims  at  this 
time  of  the  year;  and,  as  this  would  have  hindered  me  much  in 
my  journey,  I  decided  on  leaving  Jerusalem  the  next  day  for 
a  tour  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  not  to  return  until  the  pilgrims  had  left,  and  I  could  be 
free  to  move  in  the  Holy  City,  without  crowd,  and  without 
fear  of  infection.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  take  only  a 
very  rapid  survey  of  Jerusalem  before  I  left,  that  I  might  carry 
with  me  a  distinct  idea  of  the  relative  aspect  and  position  of 
the  principal  features  of  interest  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood, 
and  to  leave,  if  possible,  on  the  morrow  for  Bethlehem,  and  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

I  did  not,  therefore,  tarry  long  among  the  crow4  in  the  court 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  but  I  at  once  went  up 
the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  court,  to  call  upon  the  late 
Anglican  Bishop  Alexander,  who  had  been  established  at  Jeru- 
salem for  a  year  or  more.  I  found  him  comfortably  settled  in 
his  house,  and  surrounded  by  his  family;  in  this  respect,  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  venerable  heads  of  the.  eastern 
and  western  churches  in  the  Holy  City.  I  remained  with  him 
some  little  time,  until,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  I  left  his  house 
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for  my  home.  Being  '^  a  stranger  at  Jerusalem/'  I  retraced  my 
steps  in  the  dark  through  the  same  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city 
by  the  which  I  had  come,  and  safely  reached  the  hospitable  roof 
of  my  host. 

It  was  arranged  that,  according  to  the  directions  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  Dr.  Smith,  I  should  send  for  a  sheikh  he  knew 
near  Bethlehem,  Muhammed  el-Khatib,  of  the  tribe  of  Tadmera, 
who,  with  his  men,  would  escort  me  on  my  tour ;  for  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  or  advisable  for  me  to  travel  alone  in  those 
parts. 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  to  be  despatched  to  him  at  his 
encampment  near  Bethlehem  early  on  the  foUowing  day.  Mean- 
while I  slept  but  little  that  night,  eagerly  longing  for  the  dawn, 
in  order  to  wander  across  the  brook  Kedron,  and  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  the  village  of  Bethany. 

The  day  did  dawn  at  last,  and  I  was  soon  up  and  ready. 
After  a  short  breakfast  I  took  my  sketch  book  and  my  Syriac 
Gt>spels,  and  wound  my  way  through  dark  and  narrow  streets  to 
the  gate,  outside  which,  we  are  told, 

"  The  holy  Stephen  knelt. 
With  stedfast  sraze,  as  when  the  sky 
Flew  open  to  his  fainting  eye,         ^ 
Which,  Hke  a  fading  lamp  flash'd  high, 
Seeing  what  death  conceals. 

From  thence  a  steep  descent  brought  me  to  the  bottom  of  the 
so-called  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  to  the  brook  Kedron.  I 
should  rather  say  to  the  bed  of  the  brook ;  for  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  its  arid  track,  long  since  forsaken  by  the  stream. 
The  sun  was  just  peering  over  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  pouring  forth  its  bright  early  beams  of  orient  light 
among  the  time-honoured  olives  that  grow  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  when  I  reached  the  spot  said  to  have  been  Gethsemane,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount.  Of  course,  it  is  only  "  said  "  to  be ;  but 
the  hallowed  site  cannot  be  far  off,  where  thrice  He  said,  when 
pleading  for  His  church :  ^'  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done  V'  when  He  willingly  made  a  sacrifice  of  Himself  in  sor- 
row unutterable,  that  only  ended  on  the  cross.  Here,  what  pil- 
grim would  not  in  silence — 

"  Among  the  olives  kneel 
The  chill  night-blast  to  feel. 
And  watch  the  moon  .that  saw  his  Master's  agony  1" 

There  are  stiU  eight  olive-trees  that  bear  signs  of  the  greatest 
age,  standing  together  in  a  small  plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
a  wall-fence.     They  look  as  if,  after  having  been  cut  down,  they 
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had  sprouted  up  again  from  the  root.  And  although  one  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  thought  that  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  trees 
around  Jerusalem  which  were  cut  down  by  order  of  Titus,  yet 
they  look  old  enough  to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  without  dedding 
the  point. 

While  I  was  taking  a  sketch,  or  rather  drawing  a  portrait  of 
those  aged  olives,  an  English  traveller  came  up  to  me  and  said 
he  was  going  on  the  morrow.  He  had  *'  done ''  Jerusalem  in 
three  days;  and  thought  it  was  enough.  I  could  only  stare  at 
him  in  answer,  and  wonder  at  what  he  meant. 

From  this  sacred  spot  I  walked  up  the  ascent  that  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
The  view  from  thence  is  beautifol  and  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
The  whole  city  lay  spread  before  me.  The  dingy  Jooking  dome 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  frowning  on  the  site  once  of  the  temple 
— "  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place'' — 
the  numerous  minarets  of  other  mosques,  and  the  square  towers 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  other  buildings^ 
within  the  battled  walls  of  the  city,  in  fancifdl  and  ill-assorted 
groups,  and  resting  as  it  were  on  a  hill  abrupt  on  all  sides  but 
the  north-west,  with  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  on  the  right, — and  the  hill  and  village  of  Siloam  down 
below  on  the  left, — and  not  far  beyond,  the  opening  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  is  now  no  longer 
the  "  city  of  David ;"  but  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet, 
is  "  plowed  like  a  field '' — and  beyond  that  again,  the  "  loll  of 
evil  counsel/'  upon  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  reared  a  temple 
to  Chemosh  the  god  of  Moab — over  which  rise  in  the  far  west 
the  distant  hills  of  Tekoah  on  the  other  side  of  Bethlehem — all 
that  and  more  opened  at  once  before  me  as  I  stood  over  against 
the  city,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet. 

How  many  thoughts  crowd  at  once  in  the  pilgrim's  heart,  as 
he  looks  upon  so  many  scenes  of  sacred  interest.  To  see  the 
city  where  He  was  once — even  crucified  for  us — and  where  He 
shall  one  day  reign  as  King !  And  to  rise  in  hope  from  this 
Jerusalem  to  that  which  eye  hath  not  yet  seen,  and  which  is  the 
mother  of  us  all  above  !  Alas,  that  such  holy  ground  should  be 
trodden  down  by  feet  unworthy  of  even  the  dust  that  clings  to 
them !  For  here,  indeed,  the  servant  of  Christ  may  well  sit  and 
think  and  sorrow ;  and  then  rise  and  hope,  and  go  forth  on  his 
way,  knowing  from  eye-witness  that  as  the  Word  of  God  is  true 
for  the  past,  so  also  it  shall  come  true  for  the  time  that  is  yet  to 
come ;  when  every  eye  shall  see  Him.  Lord  !  may  we  see  Thee 
as  Thou  art,  and  be  found  worthy  of  a  look  from  thee,  at  Thy 
coming  in  Thy  kingdom  ! 
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Passing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  by  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  I  went  by  the  lonely  path  that  leads  to  Bethany, 
until  I  reached  a  retired  knoll  standing  by  itself,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  path,  and  commanding  a  solemn  view  of  Bethany, 
which  lies  below  it  in  the  distance,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
olives,  of  pomegranates,  and  of  other  eastern  fruit-trees.  Here 
most  likely  ^^  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.^'  It  is  not  likely  that  He  should 
have  chosen  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Olivet  that  faces 
Jerusalem,  and  upon  which  tradition  has  reared  a  church,  in 
order  to  rise  from  this  world  of  sorrow  which  He  had  come  to 
save,  and  to  go  to  His  Father,  there  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
Church.  Besides  that  site  is  not  ^^ as  far  as  to  Bethany;^' 
words  applicable,  however,  to  the  retired,  solemn,  and  sacred 
spot  upon  which  I  was  now  standing.  No  room  here  for  maud- 
Un  sentiment,  or  for  individual  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  not  grounded  upon  a  sure  and  stedfast  hope  of  accept- 
ance through  Christ.  For  here,  the  pilgrim,  looking  round  upon 
the  wide  prospect  of  sacred  scenery  spread  before  him,  and  the 
same  now  as  in  the  days  when  He  was  daily  familiar  with  it, 
may  well  ask  himself,  not  in  a  general,  but  in  a  heart-searching 
inquiry — did  He  go  up  to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for  me,  that 
He  may  take  me  unto  Himself,  when  He  cometh  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  gather  His  saints  unto  Himself?  And  a  pilgrimage  to 
such  places  is  not  for  good,  unless  it  produce  in  us  the  frmt  of 
holiness,  through  a  closer  and  more  habitual  walk  in  thought 
with  Him,  who  walked  here  on  earth  with  us,  ''  in  great  humi- 
lity.'^ 

I  dwelt  awhile  with  intense  interest  on  the  surrounding 
scene ;  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  blue  mountains  of 
Moab,  and  glimpses  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  reflected  the  sky 
above,  like  patches  of  azure  among  the  desert  hills.  But  as  the 
sun  was  already  high,  and  I  had  preparations  to  make  to-day  for 
my  journey  on  the  morrow,  I  descended  among  groves  of  olives 
and  of  carub-trees,  into  Bethany.  I  did  not  however  stop  in  the 
village ;  leaving  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  until  my 
return  to  Jerusalem.  I  only  looked  upon  that  peaceful  retreat 
from  the  rising  ground  above  it :  and  then  turning  round  I  fol- 
lowed the  road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  through 
Bethany ;  and  after  a  few  minutes^  walk,  I  found  myself  again  in 
presence  of  the  holy  city,  where  the  road  winds  round  the  Mount 
of  Olives  on  the  right,  and  the  height  of  Siloam  on  the  left. 

From  hence  there  is  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  the  former 
site  of  the  temple  and  of  Mount  Sion,  than  from  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.    It  is  the  £a.vourite  spot  for  artists,  who,  how- 
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ever,  in  general  always  exaggerate  the  proportions  of  the  hills 
and  of  the  depths  below.     I  heard  not  a  noise,  but  that  of  a  few 
birds  among  the  branches  of  old  olives  by  the  wayside.     The 
whole  city  spread  before  me,  firom  which  not  a  human  voice 
rose — looked  as  if  mourning  over  her  former  glory,  which  haa 
departed  from  her  for  a  time.    It  is  generaUy  supposed  that  Ouk 
Saviour  wept  over  the  city  firom  this  spot;  although  another  one 
is  also  mentioned,  as  I  have  already  said.     But  the  spot  itselT 
cannot,  of  course,  be  told.     It  must  have  been  from  somewhere 
near.     And  on  looking  from  this  high  ground  upon  the  city  and 
beyond  it,  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  one  may  fairly  say  to 
oneself  that  those  same  features  of  nature,  were  once  and  often 
also  beheld  by  Him  who  then  said  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and 
now,  perhaps,  says  to  some  of  us  individually :  ''  Hadst  thou 
known  on  this  thy  day  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! 
But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.'' 

I  went  straight  down,  among  modem  Jewish  grave-stones, 
into  the  valley  below.  The  chief  object  of  interest  at  this  parti- 
cular spot,  is  the  narrow  span  of  the  valley  itself,  which  is  little 
else  than  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron ;  the  steep  and  rocky  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  tombs  so-called  of  Absalom,  of  Zachariah 
and  of  others.  Those  buildings  are  interesting  for  their  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  situation,  so  near  the  holy  city,  and  in 
a  place,  at  present  at  least,  very  lonely  and  retired.  But  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  dwell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon 
the  special  object  and  purpose  of  those  tombs.  For  the  name 
given  them  by  tradition  is  of  little  historical  importance ;  since 
there  is  no  inscription  on  any  one  of  them  to  tell  to  whose 
memory  they  were  reared. 

Leaving  these  relics  of  ancient  days  in  the  hope  of  examining 
them  more  in  detail  another  day,  I  followed  a  rugged  and  dusty 
path  up  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Sion  to  the  "city  of 
David.''  There  is  at  present  a  wely,  or  Moslem  edifice,  over 
what  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  It  is  a  white  square 
building  with  a  dome  or  cupola ;  and  stands  a  prominent  object 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sion,  near  the  Armenian  burial 
ground ;  and  not  far  from  the  gate  of  Sion. 

I  entered  the  city  at  this  gate,  thronged  on  either  side  by 
lepers — ^the  most  piteous  objects  of  humanity.  I  had  not  till 
then  ever  beheld  human  beings  imder  such  repulsive  and  loath-  • 
some  appearance.  In  some  of  them  the  disease  had  eaten  up 
their  extremities,  and  none  but  the  stumps  of  either  their  feet 
or  their  hands  were  left.  Others  had  lost  their  eyes,  their  nose ; 
or  they  were  attacked  in  other  portions  of  their  wasted  frame. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  genuine  compassion  with  which 
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I  gave  alms  to  one  of  those  poor  wretched  beings^  who  raised 
the  palms  of  his  hands  without  fingers  to  heaven,  and  muttered — 
for  he  was  unable  to  articulate — a  blessing  upon  me  for  it. 

As  I  came  unawares  upon  these  poor  creatures,  my  nerves 
were  not  sufficiently  braced  by  previous  preparation,  to  enable 
me  to  tarry  long  among  them.  But  I  saw  enough  to  learn  a 
lesson — a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  now  understood  how 
leprosy,  for  which  there  is  no  cure — could  be  healed  only  by  the 
touch  of  the  High  Priest ;  that  is — ^how  our  moral  taint  is  healed 
only  by  the  touch  of  our  own  High  Priest — "  who  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,^^ — and  who  made  Himself  one 
of  us  in  order  to  heal  them. 

From  hence  I  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  convent  and 
Church  of  St.  James.  My  knowledge  of  Armenian  brought  me 
into  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  that  Church, 
resident  at  Jerusalem.  I  could  not  but  be  won  at  once  by  his 
affable  manner  and  genuine  eastern  courtesy ;  as  well  as  by  the 
majestic  appearance  of  his  hoary  head  and  fine  white  beard,  and 
of  his  flowing  pontifical  robes.  He  bade  me  sit  by  him,  as  if  I 
had  been  his  equal ;  while  I  felt  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a 
liberty ;  but  he  pressed  me  to  do  so ;  and  talked  and  treated  me, 
a  stranger  to  him,  so  kindly,  that  it  would  have  been  an  ill 
return  for  his  courtesy  and  fatherly  bearing,  not  to  yield.  I  then 
took  my  seat  by  him,  and  we  began  talking  of  common  subjects 
of  interest  in  the  Church  of  Christ — ^to  which  he  and  I  belong — 
notwithstanding  some  probable  differences  inseparable  from  our 
human  estate.  And  as  a  proof  of  his  good  will,  he  gave  me  his 
blessing,  and  a  broad-sheet,  containing  the  form  of  baptism  in 
Armenian,  which  himself  had  had  printed  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
use  of  his  own  church.  I  really  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
majef^ty  of  his  dress  and  the  genuine  Christian  kindness  of  his 
manner,  with  the  dress  and  manner  of  some  high  dignitaries  in 
the  Western  Church.  In  presence  of  the  Armenian  Archbishop, 
surrounded  by  his  bishops,  I  forgot  everything  but  his  being  a 
''  father.^'  In  the  west,  however,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of 
everything  but  of  that  endearing  title,  when  in  presence  of  our 
"  fathers  in  Christ.'' 

He  requested  one  of  his  attendants  to  shew  me  over  the 
church,  and  then  took  leave  of  me.  I  kissed  his  hand  and  left 
him,  much  pleased  with  his  kind  reception.  From  the  church 
which  is  very  richly  ornamented,  and  like  most  other  Armenian 
churches,  I  went  by  the  court  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, wluch  at  that  time  was  very  much  crowded,  back  to  my 
home.  Here  I  found  that  the  messenger  had  returned  from 
Bethlehem,  and  that  Muhammed  el-Khatib,  the  sheikh  sent  for, 
would  come  in  the  afternoon. 
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He  was  true  to  his  appointment ;  and  accordingly  came  with, 
some  of  his  men  to  make  arrangements  with  me  for  my  jonmey. 
I  soon  bettled  with  him ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  another 
friend  of  his,  with  half  a  dozen  men  on  horseback  should  be  at 
the  door  ready  to  start  on  the  morrow  at  an  early  hour.  The 
route  I  intended  following  was  clearly  made  out  to  him ;  and 
after  having  smoked  his  pipe,  and  wished  us  all  good  bye,  he 
returned  to  his  encampment,  on  the  other  side  of  Bethlehem. 

Meanwhile,  I  prepared  provisions,  and  filled  my  saddle-bags 
with  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  I  should  require,  not 
omitting  my  sketch  book,  and  Syriac  Grospels ;  and  then  waited 
for  the  morrow. 


Chap.  XIX. — Departure  from  Jerusalem — Bethlehem — Tekoah-^ 
Cave  of  Adullam — Engedi — the  Dead  Sea — Desert  of  Ziph 
and  Hebron. 

The  morrow  dawned,  and  after  an  early  breakfast,  my  servants 
having  made  all  things  ready,  came  to  tell  me  Muhammed  el- 
Khatib  was  at  the  door  and  ready  to  start.  I  took  leave  of  my 
kind  host  and  hostess  and  mounted  my  horse.  Muhammed  and 
his  men  led  the  way  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  we 
left  by  the  Bab  eUKhalil,  or  ''  Gate  of  Hebron,''  that  leads 
to  Bethlehem. 

Our  way  took  us  first  down  a  declivity  into  what  was  onee 
the  Valley  of  Gihon,  and  by  the  ruins  of  the  pool  of  that  name, 
which  we  passed  on  the  left,  up  the  gentle  ascent  girt  with  fig- 
trees  that  opens  into  the  plain  of  the  B/Cphaim,  that  stretches  in 
a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  until  we  came  to  Mar  Elias, 
a  convent  of  that  name,  situate  about  half  way  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  which  you  look 
upon  the  town  and  the  hill-country  beyond.  After  Mar  Elias, 
we  passed  the  so-called  "tomb  of  Rachel,"  a  Moslem  wely 
erected  to  her  memory,  and  then  soon  reached  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

As  I  was  to  visit  the  place  again,  I  did  not  tarry  within  its 
walls.  But  entering  in  at  the  gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  town  is  built,  Muhammed  called  at  the  house  of  the 
friend  who  was  to  accompany  us — a  necessary  escort  said  he,  but 
more  as  a  job  for  him,  than  a  safeguard  to  myself — and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Muhammed's  encampment. 

On  our  way  thither,  and  while  descending  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  hiU  of  Bethlehem,  we  passed  by  several  vineyards, 
every  one  of  which  had  a  fence  round  it,  and  a  stone  tower  in 
the  midst  of  it.     On  that  tower  watchmen  stand  day  and  night 
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to  guard  the  vintage ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  it  lies  the  wine- 
fat  or  wine-press.  Here  was  our  Saviour's  parable  clearly  made 
out.  Here  vrere  the  fence,  the  vineyard,  the  tower,  and  hus- 
bandmen at  work.  And  the  purpose  of  the  tower  became  also 
plain  to  me,  for  on  it  sit  the  watchmen  of  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
whose  office  is  to  guard  and  not  to  plunder  it. 

A  rugged  ascent  on  the  left  by  a  lane  up  a  hill  brought  us  to 
an  open  kind  of  table-land,  on  which  appeared  at  no  great  distance 
the  "  beit  sha'ar*'  or  "  hair-houses,''  or  tents  of  Muhammed's 
tribe.  The  tents  made  of  goat's  hair,  either  black  or  rather  very 
dark  brown,  were  pitched  one  by  the  other  in  a  circular  form, 
so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  horses 
are  tethered,  and  the  small  cattle  rest  at  night.  Each  tent 
or  ^ house'  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  very  lone  and  wide 
rtrip  of  coarse  goats'-hair  doth,  woven  by  the  women  of  the 
establishment.  This  strip  of  cloth,  sometimes  fifty  yards  or 
more  long,  and  ten  or  twenty  wide,  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  in  its  length.  At  each  of  the  two  divisions,  two  high 
and  strong  poles  are  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  support  the 
tent-cloth.  Each  of  the  two  ends  slope  down  to  the  ground, 
to  which  they  are  made  fast,  and  drawn  tight  by  means  of  tent- 
pins.  The  sides  of  the  tent  from  the  two  poles  of  one  division 
to  the  ends  furthest  from  it,  are  hung  perpendicularly  with  strips 
of  the  same  cloth,  which  inclose  the  inner  space  into  a  kind  of 
room.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  tent  occupied  by  the  wife  or 
wives,  and  daughters  and  young  children  of  the  father  of  the 
family.  All  the  Arab  tents  that  I  ever  saw  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller ;  but  in  every  one  of  them, 
the  enclosed  space  is  appropriated  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
establishment ;  and  in  the  open  space  of  the  tent  the  host  re- 
ceives his  guests,  and  sits  with  his  family  when  alone.  A  tent 
of  this  kind  affords  excellent  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
as  well  as  the  most  healthy  kind  of  dwelling,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  a  free  circulation  of  it.  For  the  door  of  the  tent, 
propesly  so-called,  is  only  one  of  the  sides  not  fastened  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  easily  raised  in  order  to  go  out  or  to  come  in ; 
as  well  as  by  the  desert  wind,  when  it  blows. 

These  tents  illustrate  many  passages  of  Scripture;  as  for 
instance,  when  the  bride,  in  the  Song  of  Songs  (chap.  i.  5),  says: 
'^  I  am  black  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon."  We  also  i*ead 
often  of  a  ^^  shepherd's  tent,"  pitched  and  struck  in  a  moment, 
to  which  our  life  is  compared ;  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  these  tents  in  the  sacred  accounts  we  have  of  patriarchal  life. 
An  incident  of  that  life  was  enacted  before  me  here,  in  the  tent 
of  my  host,  Muhammed. 
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For  no  sooner  had  we  come  to  his  camp,  than  he  led  me  to 
his  tent,  and  bidding  me  sit  down  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the 
ground,  he  went  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent  behind  me,  and 
I  heard  him  tell  his  wife  to  make  haste  and  bake  some  bread  for 
a  guest  whom  he  brought  to  his  tent.  The  fire  was  lighted  and 
the  meal  was  also  quickly  kneeded  and  made  into  ''loaves,''  or 
rather  more  correctly  into  cakes  baked  upon  the  hearth.  And 
then  he  took  some  butter  of  sheep's  milk,  and  some  goat's  milk, 
and  brought  it  to  me  with  the  cakes  his  wife  had  just  baked,  and 
set  them  before  me :  while  he  stood  by  me  under  the  tent  and  I 
did  eat. 

I  then  asked  him  where  was  his  wife?  And  he  said,  ''Be- 
hold in  the  tent." 

All  this,  so  simple  and  so  genuine,  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
reiy  clear  manner  the  account  we  read  of  the  reception  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  three  men  who  came  to  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  "  as  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.^' 
Thus  it  is  that,  by  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language,  to  be  free  from  interpreters,  one 
learns  to  understand  the  very  letter  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a  man- 
ner,  and  with  a  point,  that  Z  description  L  acLately  convey. 

After  a  halt  of  a  couple  of  hours  under  Muhammed's  hos- 
pitable tent,  we  made  ready  to  start.  He  and  his  friend,  the 
Bethlehem  sheikh  rode  on  horseback,  as  well  as  myself.  They 
each  carried  a  spear ;  as  did  also  their  attendants,  who  followed 
them  on  foot.  Thus  equipped,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Arabs  of 
el-Ta'amra ;  and  my  guide  Muhammed  led  the  van  down  one 
of  the  deep  deUs  that  intersect  the  undulating  groimd  stretch- 
ing from  Bethlehem  to  the  Dead  Sea.  As  we  stood  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  he  pointed  to  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  said,  "  Ada  ardi  " — "That  is  my  earth,  or 
territory ;"  words  which  explain  correctly  the  frequently  diflPerent 
acceptation  of  "  ard,"  "  earth "  in  Hebrew,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  towards  the  horizon  when  we 
came  to  the  heights  of  Tekuah,  or  Tekoah,  the  native  place  of 
the  shepherd  and  prophet  Amos.  There  is  here  nothing  of 
interest  but  the  very  name  of  the  spot,  handed  down  to  many 
centuries,  and  still  the  same  as  when  Amos  fed  his  sheep  among 
the  pastures  of  these  hills.  I  gathered  a  few  specimens  of  a 
pretty  little  dark  purple  scabious  that  grows  here  in  abundance; 
not  so  much  however  for  its  rarity,  as  for  the  interest  that 
attaches  even  to  such  details  of  sacred  scenes.  For  doubtless 
the  sheep  of  Amos,  the  shepherd  of  Tekoah,  fed,  as  those  of  the 
wandering  Arab  do  now,  on  the  same  kind  of  herbage. 

From  Tekuah  we  continued  our  route  do^vn  Wady  el-Awadj, 
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among  the  hills  of  the  desert,  covered  with  a  pale-coloured  kind 
of  thrift,  that  seems  to  thrive  on  the  barren  slopes  of  these 
desert-downs.  The  sun  soon  sat  for  us,  as  we  sank  lower  and 
lower  among  these  desert  valleys ;  until  as  the  moon  rose  bright 
over  the  hills  of  Moab,  we  came  to  a  large  cavern,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  night. 

I  wish  I  could  have  believed  with  certainty  that  it  was  the 
cave  of  Adullam  in  which  David  hid  himself;  inasmuch  as  there 
is  nothing  to  render  it  impossible.  We  were  in  the  Desert  of 
Engedi,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Ziph ;  in  the  very  midst 
of  David^s  favourite  haunts,  while  he  fled  from  before  Saul. 
This  cavern  which  is  both  spacious  and  deep,  is  not  difficult  of 
access,  although  it  lies  a  little  above  the  plain  below.  It  held 
both  ourselves  and  our  horses,  among  which  we  all  slept. 

Muhammed^s  favourite  mare  stretched  herself  on  the  ground 
inside  the  cave,  and  lay  motionless' while  he  made  himself  com- 
fortable between  her  legs,  resting  himself  against  her  for  the 
night.  I  laid  myself  down  close  to  him,  that  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  mare's  hoofs.  Yet  that  sensible  creature  never 
moved  the  whole  night ;  but  continued  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  she 
knew  that  by  moving  she  would  either  disturb  or  injure  us. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  slept  either  long  or  very  sound  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself.  For  it  was  new  to  me, 
and  it  would  require  more  than  one  short  night  to  get  accus- 
tomed' to  it.  And  long  before  the  dawn,  when  the  moon  was 
low,  and  the  shadows  of  the  hills  were  still  deep  and  dark,  we 
left  the  cavern  for  Engedi  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
for  the  occasional  low  voice  of  my  Arab  attendants,  the  solemn 
and  silent  look  of  wild  nature  around,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
did  not  for  a  time  lead  to  much  enjoyable  contemplation.  Whe- 
ther in  pretence  or  not,  my  escort  always  feigned  great  caution 
in  proceeding  along  the  track  they  followed ;  for  fear,  they  said, 
of  sc»ae  marauding  Arabs,  their  enemies.  We  did  not  see  any, 
of  course,  so  that  I  rather  think  it  was  a  feint  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  enhance  their  services.  They  were  continually  straining 
their  eyes  to  try  and  discover  some  of  those  dreaded  neighbours 
lurking  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  hills,  but  without  success.  And 
at  sunrise  we  reached  in  safety  the  highest  pass  on  our  way,  '^Naqb 
A'in-jidi,^'  that  overhangs  the  precipices,  and  the  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  Engedi. 

My  pen  must  fail  to  describe  the  prospect  which  now  lay 
spread  before  me.  It  was  both  grand  and  picturesque,  solemn 
and  yet  cheerful  in  the  bright  morning  light  of  day.  For  as  we 
came  to  the  summit  of  this  pass,  the  sun  peered  from  behind  the 
hills  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lay  deep 
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in  the  cluusm  below^  a  lifeless  mass  of  water.  The  moming 
breeze^  blowiiig  from  the  eastern  shore  over  against  ns^  gathered 
in  long  ridges  a  thick  and  whitish  foam  that  moved  almost  im- 
perceptibly on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  which,  so  imlike  the 
short  and  quick  motion  of  waves  on  every  other  water,  gave  this 
lake,  at  this  time  when  the  rays  of  the  moming  sun  shed  a  Inrid 
light  over  it,  the  appearance  of  death.  Its  surface  looked  dead ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  green  trees  around  the  spring  of 
Engedi,  the  whole  prospect  was  arid  and  barren  in  the  extreme. 
My  eye  spanned  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sea,  firom  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Jordan  to  the  southern  extremity,  where  the 
tints  of  the  water  mingled  with  that  of  the  surrounding  hills  and 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  distance,  but  nowhere  could  I  dis- 
cover a  sign  of  life  or  of  cultivation.  The  whole  of  nature  looked 
as  if  it  lay  still  under  a  curse,  because  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  that  once  flourished  in  this  plain,  ere  the  fire  from 
heaven  fell  upon  them,  and  the  foul  waters  of  this  sea  covered 
every  certain  trace  of  their  existence. 

I  was  struck  not  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  sea  itself, 
but  also  with  the  depth  of  its  basin.  It  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  upon  which  I  was  standing,  as  on  the 
eyrie  of  an  eagle,  to  appear  much  higher  than  they  really  are 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
lower  level  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  the  recent  discoveries  of  its 
actual  depression  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  I  visited  it ;  so 
that  I  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  what  struck  me  when  I 
first  saw  it — the  deep  basin  of  Bahr  el-Lut,  "  the  Sea  of  Lot " 
as  the  Arabs  call  it ;  or  the  Dead  Sea  as  we  are  wont  to  call  it 
in  the  West. 

We  began  our  descent  towards  the  green  spot  called  "  Ain« 
jedi,''  "  the  Fountain  of  the  Kid,^^  or  Engedi  as  it  is  spelt  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  looked  quite  like  a  small 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  this  barren  wilderness  of  rock,  sand,  and 
sea ;  and  a  most  refreshing  sight  in  such  a  scene  of  awful  deso- 
lation and  death.  The  stony  mountain  path  led  us  in  short 
zig-zags  against  the  steep — almost  perpendicular  £Bce  of  the 
rock ;  and  we  reached  Engedi  soon  after  six  o'clock.  We  lost 
no  time  in  unloading  our  steeds,  and  in  spreading*  our  carpet 
under  a  large  ddm,  Or  jujub-tree  that  grows  hard  by  the  spring ; 
and  there  I  laid  down,  glad  of  rest,  for  I  had  slept  littie  during 
the  night ;  and  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  shores  of  the 
sea  began  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  to  prove  extremely  unpleasant. 
I  felt  at  first  as  if  I  could  not  breathe  fireely ;  it  also  gave  me  a 
head-ache ;  and  much  as  I  wished  to  explore  the  neighbourhood, 
I  had  only  strength  to  lie  down,  and  patiently  to  wait  until  I 
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had  partly  recovered  from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  and 
atmosphere  which  1  experienced. 

After  an  hour's  rest  I  began  to  revive ;  and  I  felt  able  to 
sketch  and  to  examine  the  site  of  Engedi.  1  looked  in  vain  for 
"  a  closter  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi  "  (Song  of 
Solomon,  i.  14) .  I  found  instead  of  it  abundance  of  the  apples  of 
Sodom,  that  grow  profasely  in  these  parts.  The  spring  which  is 
abundant^  of  a  somewhat  brackish  taste  and  warm^  waters  plen- 
tifully the  ground,  clad  in  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  There 
are  remains  of  ancient  bnildings  of  no  great  antiquity ;  among 
which  sauntered  a  covey  of  red-legged  partridges,  so  tame  as 
almost  to  allow  of  my  catching  them  with  the  hand.  Here  also 
I  caught  several  specimens  of  a  pretty  kind  of  satyrus  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour ;  the  first  and  also  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  that 
butterfly. 

While  we  were  eating  our  breakfast,  a  wild  looking  Bedouin 
Arab  made  his  appearance,  and  rather  took  us  by  surprise;  for 
I  at  least,  did  not  expect  to  find  any  one  but  ourselves  in  this 
wild  and  forlorn  spot.  He  brought  us  cucumbers,  reared  a  little 
below  near  the  shore,  in  ground  watered  by  the  spring  of  Engedi. 
He  was  the  wildest-looking  man  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  would 
rather  have  met,  as  I  did  then,  well  escorted,  than  alone  in  his 
company;  especially  in  this  place.  He  only  wanted  however 
to  sell  his  vegetables,  and  also  to  know  if  ^'  he  was  Russian  or 
English  -y*  that  is,  if  the  country  belonged  to  either  of  these 
powers.  I  told  him  it  belonged  to  the  Sultan  only ;  to  which  he 
replied  with  a  significant  gesture,  "  Very  good,  then  it  is  mine 
too,  as  heretofore.^' 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  sky,  the  heat,  reflected  by  the 
surrounding  rocks,  as  well  as  by  the  brazen  surface  of  the  sea, 
became  intense,  and  warned  us  to  rise  and  be  gone.  We  saddled 
our  horses  and  then  began  the  ascent,  back  to  the  spot  from 
whence  we  had  come,  Nuqb  Ain-jedi.  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  sure  foot  of  our  Arab  steeds.  They  clambered  the  rocks 
for  tufts  of  stunted  grass  growing  among  them  as  if  they  had 
been  goats.  Their  fearless  tread  in  such  places  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  Arab  way  of  shoeing  horses,  with  a  flat  piece 
of  iron,  would  seem  to  render  the  animal's  foot  less  secure.  No 
harm  happened,  however,  although  Muhammed's  mare  left  the 
path,  to  graze  in  a  situation  to  which  her  master  would  not  fol- 
low her.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
with  a  lock  of  grass  in  his  hand,  calling  to  her  to  come  back. 
She  took  no  notice  of  it,  nevertheless ;  but  continued  to  graze 
until  she  had  had  enough,  and  then  returned  to  her  owner. 

No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  than  my  Arabs 
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began  again  to  be  on  the  look  out.  We  had  not  gone  far^  when 
a  trifling  but  interesting  incident^  in  this  spot  in  particular, 
brought  to  mind  another  episode  in  the  life  of  David,  when  he 
was  a  fugitive  in  this  very  desert.  My  hawk-eyed  Arab  atten- 
dant spied,  long  before  I  could  see  it,  sitting  among  the  stones 
and  rocks,  a  small  bustard,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  though  I  think 
it  more  likely  to  have  been  a  thick-kneed  plover,  or  (Edicnemus. 
He  began  to  chase  it  on  foot,  and  well  nigh  caught  the  bird  in  a 
race,  until  the  bird,  unable  to  run  longer,  spread  its  wings,  and 
thu&.escaped  its  pursuer.  Was  it  not  a  living  instance  of  what 
David  said  to  Saul,  when  pursued  by  him  "  among  the  strong- 
holds of  Engedi,'^  ^^upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,  in  the 
desert  of  Ziph  ^'  we  were  now  entering :  "  Wherefore  doth  my 
lord  thus  pursue  after  his  servant?  For  the  king  of  Israel  is 
come  out  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains.'^ 

We  followed  our  track  along  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent— Wadi  Ghar,  going  alternately  over  hill  and  dale,  in  this 
wilderness;  where,  to  tell  the  truth,  none  but  an  Arab  could 
find  his  way.  The  scenery  was  sometimes  enlivened  by  clumps  of 
tamarisk,  by  a  remarkable  kind  of  delphinium  (D.  strictumj,  and 
by  a  no  less  conspicuous  plant,  a  convolvulus  fC.  erectusj,  which 
does  not  trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  like  the  rest  of  its  kindred, 
but  grows  like  a  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  covered  with  the 
most  showy  rose-coloured  blossoms.  This  was  a  discovery  new 
to  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  it  before ;  although  it  is  known  in 
Europe :  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it  caused  me ;  for  in 
some  places  it  quite  covered  the  ground.  It  is  to  the  stunted 
vegetation  of  these  desert  hills,  what  the  oleander  is  to  the  fields 
of  the  plain ;  where  it  blossoms,  profusely  covered  with  its  cheer- 
ful and  delicate  flowers,  along  every  stream,  rill,  or  water  course 
in  the  land. 

Hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary,  I  bade  my  men  halt  awhile ;  an 
order  they  gladly  obeyed ;  for  Arabs  are  always  ready  to  smoke 
and  to  sleep,  and,  if  they  can,  to  drink  coflee.  I  treated  them 
all  to  some  of  it,  and  after  that  I  laid  myself  down  under  a 
tamarisk — the  very  tree  or  shrub  mentioned  in  the  desert  life  of 
Hagar  and  perhaps  also  of  Elijah — and  I  soon  fell  sound  asleep. 
Not  for  long,  however,  for  we  had  to  reach  Hebron  that  same 
day ;  so  Muhammed  awoke  me  to  start. 

We  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  of  Ziph.  By  desert 
is  understood,  not  a  sandy  plain,  for  this  imdulating  country  is 
made  up  only  of  hill  and  dale,  and  of  winding  valleys  and  dry 
water  courses.  But  this  desert  is  a  tract  of  country,  which  is 
not  regularly  inhabited,  without  towns  and  villages,  and  which 
afibrds  a  scanty  pasture  to  wandering  flocks  only  during  the 
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early  part  of  the  year.  We  gradually  came  to  more  fertile 
gromid^  and  to  marks  of  cultivation^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beit-haim,  a  village  on  the  brow  of  the  highest  ground  of  the 
desert ;  from  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  of  Moab 
glowing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Here  tradition  places  the 
site  of  the  dispute  between  the  ^epherds  of  Abraham  and  those 
of  Lot,  who  chose  the  '^cities  of  the  plain/'  which  must  have 
presented  an  inviting  appearance  to  the  patriarch,  as  he  viewed 
them  from  this  elevated  ground. 

Sheikh  Yusuf,  Muhammed's  friend,  found  acquaintances  of 
his  in  this  viUage.  They  pressed  him  to  stay,  and  he,  by  way 
of  escorting  me,  remained  behind  with  them.  The  truth  is,  that, 
if  a  traveller  can  speak  Arabic,  and  behaves  well  to  the  people, 
he  requires  an  escort,  not  for  safety,  but  only  for  company  sake. 

The  sun  was  &^  sinking  beh^d  the  4s  to  the  west  of 
Hebron,  not  many  miles  distant,  when  we  took  leave  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Beit-haim.  We  followed  the  path  in  a  westerly 
direction,  across  fields  of  barley  and  of  other  crops,  and  among 
hills  clad  in  fresh  and  green  herbage,  among  which  anemones 
OTd  other  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues  were  growing  abundantly. 
The  country  round  looked  rich  and  picturesque :  here  and  there 
the  hills  were  capped  with  woods  of  oak,  and  girt  with  groves  of 
olive-trees.  The  air  was  soft,  and  fragrant  of  the  smeU  of  the 
gum-cistus  that  covers  the  slopes  of  these  hills ;  and  the  breeze  of 
evening  waved  the  crops^  getting  ready  for  the  sickle.  Thus 
beguil^,  after  a  long  day's  journey  we  soon  neared  Hebron, 
which  lay  against  the  hill,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
two  valleys,  clad  in  woods  and  thick  herbage.  We  passed  by 
the  tank  outside  the  town,  and,  having  selected  a  retired  and 
sheltered  spot  for  my  tent,  we  pitched  it  there,  over  against  the 
town,  where  Abraham  dwelt  of  old. 

It  was  too  late  to  enter  the  town  that  day;  but  while  Saleh 
was  getting  my  supper  ready,  I  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hiQ  of 
Beth-arbaun,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  encamped.  It  is 
interesting,  as  reminding  one  of  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron 
— Eirjath-Arbah.  I  did  not,  however,  walk  far,  as  the  evening 
was  fast  closing  in.  And  yet  I  had  opportunity  to  witness 
another  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  words,  ere  I  returned  to  the 
tent. 

A  shepherd  was  bringing  home  his  flock;  but  before  he 
folded  it  for  the  night  he  went  through  the  flock,  consisting  of 
sheep  and  of  goats,  and  "  divided  the  sheep  from  the  goats,^^— 
as  it  happened, — ^putting  ^^the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
goats  on  his  1^.^'  It  is  a  common  incident  of  Eastern  life,  and 
yet  I  only  had  one  more  opportunity  of  seeing  it  done  after  that. 
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This  shews  how  much  we  may  lose  by  a  want  of  observatioii 
at  all  times. 

I  felt  very  tired^  and  soon  retired  to  rest;  but  I  suffered 
much  from  the  cold  that  night.  The  change  in  the  temperature 
was  both  sudden  and  y^y  great.  During  the  day  I  longed  for 
the  lightest  clothing,  and  at  night  every  cloak  and  covering  I 
had  was  put  into  requisition.  I  got  up^  however^  the  next  morn- 
ing none  the  worse  for  it,  and  much  refreshed  with  sleep.  For 
such  life  of  constant  and  wholesome  exercise  is  the  secret  for 
sleep  and  health.  Few  wants,  few  cares,  few  troubles,  and  mov- 
ing among  scenes  of  such  absorbing  interest,  tend  very  materially 
to  keep  mind  and  body  in  good  terms  with  each  other. 

Sunday,  May  1st. — ^After  breakfjEtst  I  read  the  service  to 
myself,  and  then  heard  both  my  servants  read  in  the  Gospel  in 
Arabic.  I  felt  it  a  day  of  rest,  and  enjoyed  it  as  such ;  no  tra- 
velling to-day ;  no  hurry,  no  toil,  none  of  the  week-day  bustle 
of  life.  I  could  and  did  rest,  and  read  in  peace  of  Aln^am's 
sojourn  in  these  parts,  at  Mamre, — of  Sarah's  resting-place  in 
the  cavern  of  Macpelah,  if  such  was  its  name.  It  may  rather 
mean  that  it  was  a  cave,  like  others,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  divided  into  two  parts — such  as  only  belonged  to  the  rich. 
Then  of  David,  of  Solomon,  and  of  other  incidents  of  Scripture 
history  that  took  place  at  Hebron.  I  could,  without  any  effort, 
identify  myself  with  the  sacred  narrative;  not  through  any  par- 
ticular spot  or  building,  but  with  far  more  certainty,  and,  there- 
fore, with  far  greater  pleasure,  through  the  unchangeable  features 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  around. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  went  out  walking  by  myself. 
First  through  the  town,  which  offers  nothing  remarkBJ)le  but 
the  mosque  that  contains  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  as  I 
was  told.  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  I  went  on,  and 
passing  through  the  bazaars,  and  one  or  two  very  narrow  streets, 
thinly  populated,  I  came  out  at  another  gate,  and  followed  a 
path  leading  to  a  hill  opposite  the  town,  to  which  I  went.  There 
I  sat  for  a  considerable  time  reading,  and  studying  the  features 
of  the  scenery  before  me ;  it  was  a  lovely  prospect.  At  my  feet 
and  on  my  left,  a  wood  of  fine  olive-trees  stretched  uninterruptedly 
for  a-  mile  or  more  :  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  was  shedding 
his  golden  rays  down  the  hill  of  Beth-arbaim,  upon  the  white 
houses  of  the  town,  which  contrasted  admirably  with  the  wooded 
hiUs  beyond.  But  as  it  was  growing  late,  I  returned  reluctantly 
to  my  tent,  where  I  found  Muhammed  anxious  about  me. 
He  and  his  men  had  gone  about  the  town  and  the  neighbour- 
hood seeking  me ;  and  they  made  out,  most  dutiftdly,  that  they 
had  had  fears  for  my  safety !    But  I  had  none  myseLT.     And  my 
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subseqaent  experience  taught  me  that  I  was  right  in  feeling 
safe. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  of  them  drew  me  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  plan 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham^  Sarah^  and 
Isaac  inside  the  mosque^  to  which  no  Christian  can  have  access. 
His  description  was  not  particularly  clear,  nor  his  sketch  dis- 
tinct :  so  that  t  cannot  impart  to  my  readers  any  information 
on  the  subject.  They  may,  however,  rest  assured  it  is  no  loss  to 
them ;  for  the  interest  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  does  not  con- 
sist in  such  things.  I  do  not  mean  that  tradition  is  to  be 
scorned,  as  it  is  by  some  men ;  for  where  circumstances  of  place 
and  time  tend  to  render  it  probable,  it  adds  a  great  charm  to 
travel,  especially  in  a  land  that  is  sacred.  But  there  is  no  room 
for  indulging  in  any  thought  of  the  kind  in  this  case.  I  would 
gladly  have  sat  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  if  I  could  have  singled 
it  out  from  among  the  many  excavations  in  the  neighbouring 
hill.  But  as  it  was,  I  took  greater  pleasure  in  beholding  the 
site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world;  and  the  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  features  of  a  scenery  among  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  also  Jacob  must  have  lived. 

After  a  solitary  ramble  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Beth-arbaim, 
among  ancient  tomb-stones,  to  see  the  sun  set  in  his  Eastern 
glory^  I  returned  to  my  tent,  and  soon  retired  to  rest  for  the 
night. 

S.  C.  M. 


THE  DIVINE  LAW  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  WAB.« 

If  we  were  asked  the  question,  what  could  fully  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  remark  made  by  one  of  Shakspere^s  characters, 
that — '^The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together  V^  we  would  mention  war :  some  individuals,  however, 
would  answer,  peace,  as  they  think  that  war  is  so  great  an  evil, 
as  to  subdue  every  good  and  virtuous  motive  which  can  influence 
mankind.  Believing  that  war  is  sometimes  a  blessing  as  well  as 
a  great  evil,  we  cannot  but  consider  such  an  opinion  to  be  most 
unphilosophical  and  fallacious,  for  it  is  contrary  to  human  ex- 

«  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nationst  as  affected  by  Divine  Law,    By  Leone  Levi, 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  at  King's  College.    London :  Cash.    1 855. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Capital  Punishment.     1856. 
The  Herald  of  Peace.    London :  Cash.    1856. 
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periencCi  and  cannot  be  supported  by  historical  facts.  As  those 
who  maintain  this  opinion  are  exceedingly  dogmatic  in  their  as- 
sertions,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  their  ailments,  as 
stated  and  defended  by  the  Peace  Society^  and  by  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  their  number,  who  asserts  that  the  opinion  is 
not  contrary  to  human  experience,  and  that  it  can  be  supported 
by  historical  £acts.  In  this  article  we  shall  consider  both  his 
arguments,  which  are  very  strongly  expressed,  and  his  facts, 
which  are  '*  few  and  far  between,'^  as  they  are  stated  by  him  in 
his  recently  published  wprk. 

In  the  preface  it  is  asserted  that  the  late  war  was  ''  as  fierce 
and  cruel  as  at  any  former  period ;"  facts  prove  that  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  this :  for  instance,  letters  of  marque  were  refused. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  the  beneficial  improvements 
which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
sufficient  to  make  the  art  of  war  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
in  his  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations^  he  affirms 
that — "  In  the  present  century,  a  slow  and  silent,  but  very  sub- 
stantial, mitigation  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  war;  and 
in  proportion  as  that  mitigated  practice  has  received  the  sanction 
of  time,  it  is  raised  from  the  rank  of  mere  usage,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  law  of  nations/'  But  if  Mr.  Levi's  assertion  is  con- 
sidered to  be  correct  and  accurate,  then  the  practice  of  war  is 
not  in  the  least  mitigated,  and,  consequently,  is  not  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  portion  of  the  law  of  nations ;  as  he,  however, 
draws  no  conclusion  from  his  assertion,  nor  states  a  single  fact 
to  prove  it,  we  are  inclined  to  consider,  making,  of  course,  due 
allowance  for  the  degree  of  civilization  which  the  nations  en- 
gaged have  arrived  at,  the  late  war  as  one  of  the  least  cruel  of 
any  European  war,  and  that  it  has  assisted  greatly  in  propa- 
gating the  blessings  of  civilization;  e.^.,  the  late  firman  of  the 
Sultan,  which  gives  to  the  Christians  in  Turkey  greater  privi- 
leges than  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  had  there  been  no 
war.  Late  events,  therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  Mackin- 
tosh's statement,  prove  its  correctness,  and  that  the  practice  of 
war  is  still  entitled  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Levi,  it  is  true,  does  not  deny  that  the  practice  of  war  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  the  very  fact  of  his  maintaining 
that  it  is  now  not  less  fierce  than  formerly,  is  just  tantamount 
to  saying  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  the 
mitigation  that  makes  it  so,  and  that,  too,  independent  of  the 
divine  law,  although  the  practice  of  war  in  a  mitigated  form  has 
its  sanction  also.  Mr.  Levi  admits  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  law  of  nature  allows  the  shedding  of  blood  (p.  33),  but  his 
entire  work  is  written  to  prove  that  the  divine  law  does  not 
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sanction  the  shedding  of  blood  in  any  form  whatsoever^  and  we 
find  no  fault  with  his  statement  of  the  argument^  as  given  in  the 
preface : — '^  If  divine  law  sanctions  our  killing  a  person  who 
commits  or  attempts  to  commit  murder  at  home^  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  may  kill  a  foreigner^  or  many  such^  who 
make  or  attempt  to  make  an  aggression  upon  our  country.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  divine  law  forbids  it,  then  both  capital  punish- 
ment and  war  are  prohibited/' 

As  both  capital  punishment  and  war  are  permitted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations,  he  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  governments  and  civil  magistrates  have  no 
authority,  ''human  or  divine,''  to  justify  them  in  allowing  such 
laws  to  be  obeyed ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations  are  at  variance  with  the  divine  law.  It 
is  generally,  and,  we  think,  rightly,  understood,  that  the  divine 
law  is  just  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  if  the  law 
of  nations  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  it  must  also  be 
founded  on  the  divine  law, — a  more  perfect  development  of  the 
other,  or  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  ''  An  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  with  new  light,  and  other  circumstances  of 
peculiar  advantage  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind."  This 
opinion  must  be  erroneous,  if  Mr.  Levi's  arguments  are  correct, 
because  if  capital  punishment  and  war  are  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law,  then,  instead  of  being  a  development,  it  is  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature.  That  he  has,  however,  singularly 
failed  in  every  one  of  his  arguments,  we  will  proceed  to  demon- 
strate; we  say  demonstrate,  for  sometimes  the  reasoning  in 
favour  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  lawfulness  of  war,  is  al- 
most mathematical  in  its  nature. 

The  law  of  self-defence  is  first  considered,  and  we  think 
rightly  so,  for  self-defence  is  the  law  which,  more  or  less,  guides 
and  regulates  our  conduct  in  awarding  punishment  and  declaring 
war.  Although  it  is  not  denied  that  this  law  is  innate,  part  of 
our  very  nature  (''  nothing  seems  more  implanted  in  our  nature 
than  the  law  of  self-defence "  p.  28),  yet  it  would  appear  that 
the  chief  motive  which  causes  this  law  to  act,  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  its  legality : — "  Whenever  we  are  actually  attacked, 
and  run  a  certain  risk  of  losing  life,  a  prompt  defence  is  an  im- 
limited  exercise  of  self-defence,  allowed  to  persons  beyond  the 
protection  of,  or  not  subjected  to  the  duties  consequent  upon,  a 
state  of  civil  society ;"  such  cases  Mr.  Levi  does  not  consider  as 
coming  under  the  class  of ''  extreme  circumstances — admitted  in 
a  court  of  justice."  In  our  opinion  such  an  act  does  come 
under  this  class,  and  is  allowed  to  individuals  who  enjoy  the 
protection  of  a  just  government,  otherwise  they  have  more  secu- 
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rity  against  wrong  in  a  state  of  uniTersal  anardij;  the  act 
would  certainly  l^  highly  censurable,  if  not  criminal,  if  the 
state  of  society  in  Britain  was  snch  as  Mr.  Levi  maintains  i<  is : 
— ^'^  Although  iron  bars,  patent  locks,  and  iron  safes,  are  yet 
eagerly  sought,  slight  observation  will  convince  that  such  means 
of  precaution  are  no  longer  deemed  the  best  or  onlv  method  for 
the  security  of  property.  Civilisation  has  so  far  advanced,  that 
mutual  confidence  is  not  exceptional,  but  general,  and  property 
is  almost  safely  entrusted  to  the  security  and  safeguaixl  of  the 
public  eye''  (p.  88).  A  reference  to  any  of  the  books  belonging 
to  the  police  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  wiU  convince  any 
one  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  description,  and  should  future 
historians  consider  this  work  of  Mr.  Levi's  as  an  authority,  they 
will  certainly  be  justified  in  describing  Great  Britain,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  a  land  whose  inhabitants  were  the  most 
peaceable  of  any  nation  that  ever  existed,  for  locks  and  other 
safeguards  were  to  them  useless,  and  only  bought  for  ornament ; 
such  a  circumstance,  the  historian  may  add,  never  was  known  to 
have  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Mr. 
Levi  hopes  ^'  that  the  use  of  the  foil  and  the  art  of  fencing  may 
be  for  ever  prohibited  tn  all  seminaries^*  (p.  81),  as,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  very  desire  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ought  to  be 
subdued,  and  the  rising  generation  hindered  from  learning  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence,  if  we  would  obey  the  precepts  and 
commands  of  the  divine  law.  In  the  chapter  entitled,  '^  Divine 
Law  on  Self-defence,"  he  maintains  that  in  the  phrase  **  resist 
not  evil"  (Matt.  v.  88,  89),  there  is  a  plain  warning  against  re- 
sisting personal  injury,  or  evils  committed  by  human  beings  on 
human  beings,  and  that — 

"  The  maxim  is  directed  against  the  use  of  physical  or  material  force 
to  destroy  or  impair  the  life,  intellect,  moral  sentiment,  or  absolute  wel- 
fare of  those  who  may  have  committed  evil  against  us.  Under  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  either  killing  the  aggressor,  or  consenting  to  our  own 
destruction.  .  .  .  Our  duty  is  not  to  consider  our  own  welfare,  or  what 
might  seem  to  us  the  most  reasonable  course  to  pursue,  but  what  is  the 
express  will  of  God'— what  he  enjoins,  or  what  he  prohibits"  (p.  36). 

But  is  it  the  express  will  of  God  that  we  should  not  resist 
evil?  There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  giving  an  affirmative 
an,swer  to  this  question,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  '^  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil, 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also."  The  design  of  the  discourse  of  which  these 
words  form  a  part,  was  to  shew  hpw  the  Pharisees  misunderstood 
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the  moral  law^  not  that  the  moral  law  in  itself  was  bad^  for  the 
law  never  intended  that  mere  private  revenge,  returning  evil  for 
evil,  should  receive  its  authority.  To  resist  evil  we  do  not  re- 
quire, to  return  evil,  for  we  can,  even  in  resisting,  prevent  evil; 
and,  in  consequence  of  not  making  a  distinction  between  resist- 
ance and  retaliation,  Mr.  Levi  gives  his  sanction  to  the  absurd 
dogma,  that  the  weak  must  submit  to  the  strong,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  evil  ought  never  to  be  resisted.  That  such  a  doc- 
trine, so  adverse  to  the  well-being  of  society,  receives  any  coun- 
tenance from  our  Saviour  or  his  disciples,  we  cannot,  we  wUl 
not,  believe ;  rather  than  do  so,  we  would  maintain  the  sermon 
on  the  mounts  nay,  every  sentence,  every  word,  in  the  New 
Testament^  to  be  the  sentences  and  words  of  impostors  and 
demagogues,  lawless  leaders  of  lawless  mobs.  But  that  a  dispo- 
sition to  resist  wrong  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil,  must  be 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  words  referred  to,  is  proved  by 
Christ  himself.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  it 
is  recorded  that  when  defending  himself  before  Caiaphas,  one  of 
the  officers  struck  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  «fesus  imme- 
diately said  to  him : — "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of 
the  evil,  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?''  Now  if  Christ 
intended  the  precepts  mentioned  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  to 
be  understood  literally,  and  not  as  proverbial  expressions,  he 
would  certainly  have  turned  his  other  cheek  for  a  second  stroke 
instead  of  resisting  the  injury.  It  is,  therefore^  evident  that  it 
is  not  the  express  will  of  God  that  we  should  consent  to  oUr  own 
destruction  if  it  can  be  prevented ;  and  if  we  can  defend  our- 
selves when  attacked  we  can  also  defend  our  property,  or  what 
belongs  to  us,  even  although  our  doing  so  should  deprive  an 
aggressor  of  life.  Yet  does  Mr.  Levi  assert  that  ^'  we  must 
rather  sacrifice  what  is  taken  from  us  than  commit  homicide," 
and  will  not  allow  that  the  extreme  case  of  either  killing  or 
starving  is  an  exception ;  "  an  exception  has  been  made  to  this, 
when  the  property  embezzled  constitutes  our  entire  resources, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  our  resorting,  even  in  such  cases, 
to  acts  of  violence !"  (p.  38).  The  divine  law  allowed  homicide 
in  such  cases,  for  if  a  thief  was  found  at  night  attempting  to 
steal  property,  he  could  be  killed,  but  should  he  be  killed  when 
making  the  attempt  in  the  day  time,  then  blood  was  to  be  shed 
ibr  him ;  if  he  could  not  make  full  restitution,  he  was  to  be  sold. 
Mr.  Levi  also  thinks  it  is  questionable  to  give  assistance,  when 
we  know  that  in  so  doing  we  must  commit  homicide  : — "It  is  a 
question  of  serious  importance  whether  we  should  afford  help,  at 
the  expense  of  our  committing  homicide,  when,  possibly,  the 
person  attacked  might  prefer  to  die  himself  rather  than  to  kill 
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the  aggressor/'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  assertion  has 
been  made  without  any  proof  as  to  its  correctness  firom  divine 
law^  but  it  would^  indeed^  be  strange^  if  such  proof  could  be 
given^  for  to  question  the  right  and  justice  of  giving  undesired 
assistance^  is  to  make  despotism  supreme  lord  of  the  human  race, 
as  we  could  not,  without  committing  homicide,  resist  his  iron 
yoke.  Grant  the  truth  of  Mr.  Levi's  assertion,  and  we  must, 
to  be  consistent  also,  grant  that  Bishop  Sanderson  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  a  people  cannot  take  up  arms  against  a  despot, 
''not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  or  liberties  either  of  our» 
selves  or  others ;  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion ;  nor  for  the 
preservation  of  a  church  or  state ;  no,  nor  yet,  if  it  could  be 
imagined  possible,  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul;  no,  not  for  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world !''  Two  events  are  narrated  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  prove  that  Moses  and  Abraham,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  be  lawgivers,  did  not  think 
they  were  breaking  the  divine  law  in  giving  assistance. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  stated,  that  after 
the  four  kings  had  defeated  the  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
"  they  took  Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom, 
and  his  goods,  and  departed.''  A  prisoner,  who  had  escaped, 
soon  arrived  at ''  the  plain  of  Mamre,"  and  Abram,  being  there, 
was  informed  by  him  of  this  event.  Abram  at  once  armed  318 
men,  who  were  *'  bom  in  his  own  house,"  and  marching  quickly 
overtook  the  four  kings  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  and 
there,  during  the  night,  he  and  his  men  "  smote  them,"  and 
pursued  until  near  Damascus.  '*  He  brought  back  all  the  goods 
and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the 
women  also,  and  the  people."  Resorting  to  violence  in  defence 
of  property,  etc.,  is  either  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  or  it  is 
not ;  if  contrary,  then  Abram  was  not  justified  in  destroying  the 
armies  of  the  four  kings  in  order  to  obtain  Lot's  property ;  if, 
however,  resorting  to  violence  is  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
then  Abram  was  justified  in  so  doing,  as  it  is  not  recorded  that 
his  conduct  was  disapproved  of.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
this  transaction  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will  than 
otherwise,  and  being  so,  it  must  become  a  precedent  which  legis- 
lators ought  to  follow. 

When  Moses  was  40  years  old  he  left  Pharaoh's  palace,  and 
visited  his  brethren.  During  this  visit,  ''  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren,  and  he  looked  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand."  The  transaction  which 
caused  the  ^^ beloved  of  Gk>d  and  men"  to  do  this  noble  deed, 
must  have  been  one  of  great  oppression,  yet  the  next  day  he  was 
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made  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brethren  did  not  desire  to  be  re- 
leased from  their  slavery^  for  when  he  reproved  one  of  two 
Hebrews  who  "strove  together/'  he  received  the  reply  v — "Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  ns?  intendest  thou  to  kill 
me  as  thou  kUlest  the  Egyptian  ?''  This  transaction,  like  the 
one  narrated  in  Genesis  of  Abram,  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
assertion,  that  those  who  communicated  with  the  divine  law- 
giver himself,  and  received  his  blessings,  must  have  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  authority  for  taking  away  life.  Such  autho- 
rity, however,  Mr.  Levi  maintains,  the  patriarchs  had  not,  and 
mentions  AbeFs  death,  and  the  command  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  as  proving  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted  on  Cain^ 
but  this  fact  does  not  surely  prove  that  the  taking  away  of  life 
is  contrary  to  divine  authority.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Cain  was  a  terrible  sentence,  and  so  considered  by  the  mur- 
derer himself:  "And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear.''  He  gave  four  reasons  to  prove  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  sentence  before  it  was  altered  was  a 
sentence  of  death ;  "  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  earth."  That  such  an  individual  could  be  put  to  death,  is 
proved  by  Cain's  own  words  :  "  Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me."  The  sentence  when  altered,  at  Cain's  own  request, 
was  far  more  severe,  as  it  took  away  the  means  by  which  his 
misery,  if  it  did  prove  unbearable,  could  be  for  ever  ended,  at 
least  in  this  world.  The  authorized  translation  of  Gen.  ix.  5,  6, 
is  considered  erroneous,  and  another  translation  substituted,  and 
of  course  maintained  to  be  nearer  to  the  original,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  has  not  been  considered  by  Mr.  Levi  to  be  "  fiamed  at 
first  our  oracle  to  inquire ;"  he  must,  therefore,  be  classed  as 
one  of  those  who  "  rack  even  Scripture  to  confess  their  cause," 
which  process  is  rightly  considered  by  the  poet  Dryden  not  to 
be  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  the  world's  history : — 

"  But  that's  no  news  to  the  poor  injured  page. 
It  has  been  used  as  ill  in  eveiy  age ; 
And  is  constrained  with  patience  all  to  take, 
For  what  defence  can  Greek  and  Hebrew  make  ?" 

The  new  translation  is  stated  and  defended  in  the  following 
terms  :— 


i  The  remarks  of  Bishop  Hall  on  the  conduct  of  Cam  (in  his  Fourth  Ck)ntempla- 
tion)  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  text :  "  God  saw  that  it  was  too 
much  favour  for  him  to  die,  he  therefore  wills  that  which  Cain  wiUs.  Cain  would  live ; 
it  is  yielded  him,  hut  for  a  curse.  God  rejects  him ;  the  earth  repines  at  him ;  men 
ahhor  him :  himself  now  wishes  that  death  which  he  feared,  and  no  man  dare  pleasure 
him  with  a  murder." 
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'* '  Wboto  sheds  man's  blood  among  men.  Us  blood  shall  be  shed ; 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man ;'  where  is  hoe  the  presoHied 
anthority  to  arenge  by  blood  the  shedding  of  blood  P  In  the  Engliah 
translation  the  preposition  i  is  translated  ^^  instead  of  •»,  or  amomg^  or 
wttk^  as  its  proper  meaning,  and  the  sentence  is  dinded  before,  instead 
of  aher  no.^  But  to  whom  was  the  anthority  given  P  Magistrates 
there  were  none,  inasmuch  as  the  government  then,  and  long  after,  con- 
tinued to  be  patriarchal.  .  .  .  The  text  therefore  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
an  energetic  declaration  that  murder  ought  invariably  to  be  punished  by 
death,  and  that  God  wQl  require  it  of  those  who  suffer  the  murdoer  to 
escape;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  will  require  the  blood  shed  under 
any  circumstances  whatever;  warnings  with  which  the  Scripture  is  replete, 
such  as  Psalm  xzxvii.  9,  or  20 ;  Iv.  23.  Thus  it  is  that  the  text  may  be 
considered  not  a  command,  but  a  warning  or  a  prediction,  and  conse- 
quently this  great  so-called  divine  warrant  for  capital  punishment — the 
great  charter  of  all  civil  magistrates — is  nothing  more  than  a  denunciation 
against  the  taking  away  human  life.'* 

That  \  must  in  this  verse  be  translated  iy^  is  evident^  becanse 
the  preposition  is  here  used  to  denote  the  agent  or  means^  and 
our  translators  in  maintaining  this  opinion  do  not  differ  from 
other  learned  men:  e.g.^  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  in  their 
version  per^  and  the  pointing  before  it  ;**  Luther  has  dvrch  (by), 
and  the  same  pointing.    There  is  nothing  in  the  verses  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  conveying  a  mere 
warning ;  the  passages  in  the  Psalms,  mentioned  as  being  similar 
in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  they  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  that  murderers 
and  evil  doers  only  must,  happen  what  may,  perish,  and  are 
not  commands,  but  mere  assertions  of  the  Psalmist,  which  are 
proved  to  be  correct  in  every-day  life.     The  question,   ''To 
whom  was  the  authority  given  V^  is  one  easily  answered.     The 
authority  was  given  to  the  individuals  to  whom  God  gave  the 
command ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  this  coiild  not  be,  because 
"  the  government  then  and  long  after  continued  to  be  patriar- 
chal V*     To  say  that  any  government  ever  existed  without  ma- 
gistrates,  is  toiny  the  Jefy  existence  of  government  itself,  as 
no  government,  patriarchal  or  any  other,  can  exist  without  ma- 
gistrates ;  deny  the  existence  of  magistrates,  and  you  must  deny 
the  existence  of  government.     Those  who  assume  or  receive 

<^  Mr.  Levi  gives  in  a  note  the  verses  as  they  are  translated  in  seven  versions ;  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  authorized  translation,  and  give  no  sanction  to  his ;  cfaiw,  as 
3  is  translated  in  the  French,  does  not  mean  amtrng,  and  can  only  here  mean  accord- 
ing tOf  which  is  stronger  than  the  English  by, 

d  Qui  effundit  sanguinem  hominis,  per  hominem  sanguis  illius  effunditor,  etc.    The 
Vulgate  and  LXX.  do  not  translate  DnM|. 
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authority  are  the  magistrates.  The  patriarchs  both  assumed 
and  received  authority^  therefore  they  were  magistrates^  and  in 
that  capacity  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty.  We  are 
therefore  still  of  opinion  that  the  patriarchs  had  divine  au- 
thority for  taking  away  life.  To  do  so,  however,  Mr.  Levi 
maintains  the  authority  ought  to  be  human  as  well  as  divine, 
and  having  denied  the  latter  he  also  calls  in  question  the  former : 
*^  Whatever  may  be  the  excess  of  the  crime,  nothing  will  justify 
the  state  in  taJsiing  away  life,  but  a  clear  demonstrable  au- 
thority, both  human  and  divine.  Such  authority  cannot  be 
human,  as  no  one  can  surrender  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
No  individual  has  a  right  over  his  own  life,  or  over  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-creatures."  Good  government  has  been  defined  se- 
curity against  wrong  ;*  this  security  is  not  obtained  by  surren- 
dering what  does  not  belong  to  us.  Our  lives  belong  to  us  so 
long  as  we  are  in  existence ;  no  one  but  the  Almighty  can  with- 
out  giving  a  reason^  be  it  a  valid  one  or  not,  take  this  existence 
from  us ;  the  civil  magistrates  (who  are,  according  to  Mr.  Levi, 
'^sanctioned  by  divine  authority"),  however,  may  justly  con- 
clude that  if  we  persist  in  doing  whiat  will  prevent  society  from 
obtainin£c  security  afi^ainst  wrons,  our  existence  must  be  taken 
from  rxs^and  in  iivfng  this  reaSn  they  prove  that  the  state  has 
a  right  to  take  away  life.  The  question.  Has  one  a  right  over 
his  own  life  ?  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  question.  Have 
others  this  right  ?  The  former  having  no  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  we  must  leave  unanswered ;  the 
latter  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  think  we  have  both 
divine  and  human  authority  for  so  doing. 

The  original  law  against  murder  was  again  enunciated  as  one 
of  the  ten  commandments ;  this  fact  has  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Ogden  in  his  excellent  sermon  on  the  sixth  commandment : — 

"  Immediately  after  the  flood  the  law  against  murder  was  delivered 
expressly,  with  the  penalty  of  death  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  sixth  of  the 
ten  commandments  is  but  a  repetition,  or  rather  an  epitome,  of  that  ori- 
ginal law,  which  was  given  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  in  them  to  all 
the  world."/ 

Mr.  Levi  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  the 
consideration  of  this  command;  and  in  doing  so  he  useslan- 

«  By  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  law  qf  Nature  and 
Nations.  The  following  passage  from  this  admirable  discourse  is  well  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention : — "  Men  cannot  subsist  without  society  and  mutual  aid ;  they  can 
neither  maintain  social  intercourse  nor  receiye  aid  from  each  other  without  the  pro- 
tection of  government ;  and  they  cannot  enjoy  that  prot^ion  without  submitting  to 
the  restraints  which  a  just  government  imposes.'' 

/  Works  by  Hughes. 
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guage  Tfhich  wotild  not  be  printed,  we  are  convinced,  in  the 
columns  of  any  respectable  publication.  That  such  language 
should  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  a  work,  the  avowed  pro- 
duction of  a  learned  professor  in  a  metropolitan  university,  can- 
not but  be  r^retted  by  every  candid  inquirer  after  truth.  He 
first  considers  Exod.  xx.  13,  and  again  gives  a  new  translation  of 
the  text,  which  is  of  course  considered  preferable  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  it  does  not  in  his  opinion 
convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew :- 

"  Happy  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  seize ; 
They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they  please." 

The  following  sentence  contains  the  new  translation : — ''The 
command  does  not  mean  properly,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  which 
might  be  applied  also  against  the  destruction  of  animals,  nor, 
'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,*  as  given  in  the  old  English  version, 
and  implying  an  act  of  malice,  but,  '  TTiou  shalt  not  commU 
homicide  J  "  That  the  words  cannot  mean  this  must  be  evident 
to  those  who  understand  Hebrew.  ''  Shall  not  murder/'  is  the 
command;  the  part.  nri«  which  means  manslayer  or  homicide, 
is  not  in  the  text,  and  if  homicide  was  only  meant,  that  word 
must  certainly  have  been  used,  and  another  added  to  complete 
the  sense  ;  this  is  done  by  Mr.  Levi,  consequently  his  transla- 
tion is  incorrect.  To  substitute  one  word  for  another,  and  to 
add  words  not  in  the  original,  is  never  allowed  in  translating, 
and  those  who  do  so  must  expect  to  be  considered  as  either  ad- 
vocates for  a  favourite  hypothesis,  or  pedants  who  are  totally 
unqualified  for  the  task.  The  verb  nary  means  to  murder ^  as  well 
as  to  kill,  and  must  be  here  understood  in  the  former,  and  not 
in  the  latter,  sense  j  consequently  the  old  English  version  is 
certainly  the  best  translation,  otherwise,  to  be  consistent,  the 
destruction  of  animals  as  well  as  men  is  forbidden.  The  LXX. 
((^v€vaevi)j  the  Vulgate  (ocddes),  and  Luther  (todten),  render 
it  as  meaning  murder.  The  command  as  rendered  in  the  new 
translation  is  maintained  to  be — 

''  A  precept  as  broad  as  it  is  clear,  neither  does  it  admit  of  any  limi- 
tation of  its  import,  either  in  the  animus,  the  occasion,  or  the  instru- 
ment. It  allows  no  justifiable  homicide  either,  under  command  of  the 
law,  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice,  nor  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  in  themselves  capital.  It  countenances  no  distinction  between 
justifiable,  excusable,  or  felonious  homicide.  Such  distinctions  are  va- 
luable in  extenuating  the  circumstances  of  guilt,  yet  they  do  not  justify  a 
departure  from  the  plain  iigunction  against  a  meditated  shedding  of  human 
blood;  manslaughter  being  distinguishable  from  them  all  in  this,  that 
the  malice,  either  expressed  or  implied,  which  is  the  veiy  essence  of 
■•*ler,  is  there  presumed  to  be  totally  wanting." 
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The  ii6w  translation  contains  a  command  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion^ does  admit  of  limitation;  the  very  definition  of  homicide^ 
given  in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  proves  this,  (^'  a  meditated 
shedding  of  human  blood/')  for  there  can  be  no  meditated  shed- 
ding of  human  blood  without  malice ;  and  of  the  three  kinds  of 
homicide  only  one  has  malice,  viz.,  felonious  :  consequently  to  it 
only  does  the  command,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Levi,  apply. 
How  did  the  Jews  themselves  understand  this  command  ?  Did 
they  do  anything  to  countenance  the  idea  that  in  consequence  of 
it,  magistrates  had  no  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment?  or, 
in  other  words,  did  the  command,  in  their  opinion,  allow  justi* 
fiable  or  excusable  homicide  ?  That  they  understood  it  to  mean 
the  forbidding  only  of  felonious  homicide  or  murder  is  proved 
on  evidence  the  most  convincing,  which  no  reasoning,  however 
plausible,^  can  enable  any  one  to  deny.  They  never  considered 
it  to  be  murder  if  an  individual  killed  another  in  just  and  lawful 
defence ;  they  never  maintained  the  l^al  execution  of  justice  to 
be  murder  (Deut.  xix.  11 ;  Exod.  xxi.  14),  because  it  did  not 
bring  on  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  put  away  the  guilt  of  inno- 
cent blood:  '^The  elders  of  his  city  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  avenger ;  and  thou  shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of  in* 
nocent  blood  &om  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  '^  (Deut. 
xix.  12,  13;  xxi.  9).^  The  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  for 
other  crimes  than  that  of  murder ;  and  if  justifiable  homicide 
was  not  allowed,  the  Jews  must  have  continually  broken  the 
command ;  but  as  they  were  commanded  by  God  to  act  as  they 
did,  "  shall  not  murder '^  must  be  the  correct  and  only  meaning 
of  the  command. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Jewish 
code  to  justify  the  following  illustration  given  by  Mr.  Levi  to 
prove  that  the  command  was  not  limited  :-^ 

**  What  difference  can  we  perceive,  for  example,  in  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  a  malefactor,  an  executioner,  and  a  soldier  P  Each  of  these  act 
intentionally,  and  with  premeditation,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
executioner  and  the  soldier  (I)  stain  their  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures  upon  command  of  the  magistrates  or  of  the  general.  A 
striking  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  circumstances  which  attend  the 
moral  guilt  of  an  assaann  and  a  soldier  (/J.** 

Here  follows  a  long  extract  firom  a  work  entitled.  Thou  ehalt 
not  Kill,  by  one  William  Stokes,  in  which  a  soldier  is  proved,  to 

9  "  The  cmeLty  in  this  caie,"  says  Dr.  Ogdeii»  ''  were  to  spare,  and  mercy  were 
a  second  miurder.  Some  other  offences  also,  though  they  be  less  heinous  than  this, 
it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  pubfic  good,  to  punish  in  the  same  manner ;  and  there 
are  examples  oif  the  like  salutary  severity  among  the  laws  that  came  from  God." 
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the  writer's  satisfaction,  to  be  worse  than  an  assassin !  '^  He 
perpetrates  the  same  deed  without  even  the  low  plea  of  revenge 
or  a  palliation/'  If  Mr.  Levi  had  stated  that  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  extract^  we  would  not 
have  quoted  from  one  of  the  most  uncharitable,  unchristian, 
attacks  against  a  most  honourable  profession;  but  as  he  does 
not  object  to  them,  and  even  thinks  the  arguments  unanswer- 
able, we  will  in  a  few  words  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  comparison. 
No  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  an  individual  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  soldier  is  morally  guilty ;  consequently,  it  is 
a  mere  assumption  to  assert  that  the  soldier  is  morally  guilty  as 
well  as  the  assassin.  If  we  put  the  argument  in  a  logical  form, 
the  fallacy  will  be  apparent ;  the  profession  of  arms  is  criminal ; 
soldiers  belong  to  the  profession  of  arms,  therefore  they  are 
criminals,  and  must  be  classed  with  malefactors  and  assassins. 
This  conclusion  would  be  correct  if  one  of  the  premises  did  not 
happen  to  be  false,  and  not  in  the  least  supported  by  facts ; 
when,  however,  facts  are  given  which  prove  the  profession  of 
arms  to  be  criminal,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  we  admit  that 
a  soldier  can  be  compared  with  an  assassin.  But  no  comparison 
can  be  made  when  the  objects  compared  have  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate qualities  common  to  neither  of  them ;  that  the  assassin  and 
soldier  have  qualities  common  to  neither  of  them,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  protects,  and  does  not  molest,  like  the 
assassin,  the  inhabitants  or  government  who  employs  him. 

In  the  appendix  on  The  Judicial  or  Civil  Laws  of  Moses, 
Mr.  Levi  states  that  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,''  to- 
gether with  the  Levitical  law  of  capital  punishment,  ^'  can  scarcely 
^  be  made  to  explain  each  other."  For  scarcely  substitute  cannot. 
The  translation,  "  Thou  shalt  not  murder,"  must,  therefore,  be 
understood  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  command,  otherwise  the 
Jews  were  £:ovemed  by  lawgivers  who  must  have  wanted  that 
wiBdom  whilh  is  generiuy  <^n»dered  to  belong  to  their  claaa. 
We  are  astonished  that  an  individual  of  Mr.  Levi's  abilities 
should  imagine  that  such  fallacious  reasoning  as  the  following 
could  convince  any  one  capable  of  thinking  for  himself: — 

'*  Whilst  the  ten  commandments  were  universal  in  their  nature,  the 
Levitical  law  was  essentially  of  a  local  character.  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,' 
is  a  great  moral  command :  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  so  doing  is 
a  civil  institution.  The  former  is  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation. 
Can  it  be  so  said  of  the  latter?" 

Why  separate  what  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Levi- 
tical law  ?  If  the  part  be  universally  binding,  so  must  the 
whole;   the  ten  commandments  are  a  portion,  and  the  chief 
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portion,  of  the  Levitical  law,  therefore  the  Levitical  law  as  a 
whole  is  binding,  and  ^^of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation/' 
But  in  what  m^ner  is  it  binding  ?  Who  is  to  determine  the 
degree  of  the  restraint  it  makes  on  the  human  will  ?  Such 
questions  can  be  answered,  as  we  are  not  left  without  positive 
commands  and  instructions  from  him  who  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil  the  law.  He  maintained  that  the  ten  command* 
ments  were  binding ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  law,  he 
shewed  in  his  answers  to  the  Jews  that  they  did  not,  on  account 
of  their  pride  and  conceit,  understand  it;  e.g.y  '^Thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work  on  the  sabbath,'^  he  explained  and  proved  that 
the  degree  of  restraint  was  one  which  admitted  of  considerable 
latitude ;  for  instance,  works  of  mercy,  etc.,  were  not  forbidden. 
To  do  work  on  the  sabbath-day  was  by  Moses  punished  by 
death  (this  was  done  to  the  man  guilty  of  picking  up  sticks), 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  so  doing  proved  the 
lawfulness  of  making  capital  punishment  extend  to  cases  where 
Inurder  was  not  the  crime  committed ;  and  that  such  punish- 
ment could  be  abolished  when  no  longer  required,  is  evident 
firom  the  construction  put  on  the  command  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self. The  Bev.  J.  F.  Denham  (Kitto^s  Cydoptedia,  art.  Punish^ 
mentj  maintains  that ''  if  capital  punishment  in  Christian  nations 
be  defended  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  cases  sanctioned  by  that  law,  and  among  the 
rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the  doing  of  any  work  on  the  sabbath- 
day/'  Now  we  do  not  defend  capital  punishment  from  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  merely  assert  that  this  law,  being  divine,  proves 
that  capital  punishment  is  not  contrary  to  the  divine  will ;  and 
''all  the  cases  sanctioned  by  that  law''  {'S^ff^)  punishment  of 
death  for  sabbath  labour)  are  cases  not  contrary  to  the  divine 
will,  but  not  commands  always  to  be  obeyed ;  they  merely  give 
authority  to  the  magistrates  or  government,  who  can  enforce 
the  punishment,  if  circumstances  demand  it,  seeing  the  au- 
thority for  so  doing  is  divine ;  otherwise,  if  only  human,  they 
could  not  make  any  crime  capital.  Once  admit  that  the  Levi- 
tical law  is  abrogated,  and  you  for  ever  do  away  with  the  divine 
authority  for  any  kind  of  government.* 

The  last  argument  against  capital  punishment  that  we  can 
notice,  is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  section,  and  is  put  in  the 
form  of  a  question :  ''  Is  the  penalty  of  death  the  highest  of 

A  The  rest  of  the  appendix  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  a  work  on  The  Lawg 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrews f  by  one  Wines ;  the  reasoning  is  most  absurd,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  sentence : — **  If  God  were  now,  by  special  revelation,  to  enact  a 
code  of  civil  laws  for  every  nation  on  the  g^obe,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  two  of  them 
would  agree  in  every  particular !" 
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punishments  for  the  highest  of  crimes  V^  The  following  argu- 
ments are  considered  sufficient  to  justify  a  negative  answer  to 
this  question.  1.  It  is  not  so  corrective  as  ''a  lingering  and 
indefinite  punishment^  which  will  at  all  times  have  a  more  cor* 
rective  influence  than  the  most  certain  punishment  of  death  '* 
(p.  68).  This  assertion  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  if 
the  criminal  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  desperate  choice  between 
immediate  death  or  hard  punishment  for  life,  "  he  will  unhesi- 
tatingly prefer  death  to  a  continuation  of  misery .''  In  our 
opinion,  if  the  criminal  had  the  choice,  he  would  take  the  con- 
tinuation, and  why  ?  because  he  would  have  a  chance  of  escap- 
ing and  of  gratifying  his  revenge,  the  strongest  of  human 
passions,  not  on  one  individual  but  on  society  at  large;  whereas 
by  being  put  to  death,  society  is  a  gainer.  It  will  not  do  to 
say,  the  criminal  may  reform  during  his  punishment,  for  an 
individual  who  has  been  proved  guilty  of  one  or  more  of  the  ten 
crimes  now  punished  by  death  cannot  reform  when  hatred  and 
revenge  have  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  and  to  allow  reason  to 
act  you  must  cease  the  **  lingering  punishment ;''  and  if  you  do 
so,  then  the  criminal  is  no  longer  different  from  those  who  have 
committed  trifling  offences.  Independent  of  its  insufficiency,  a 
lingering  punishment  would  be  nothing  else  than  legalized  tor- 
ture. Is  Mr.  Levi  prepared  to  maintain  that  legalued  torture 
is  a  punisment  that  should  be  found  in  the  criminal  code  of  a 
Christian  nation  f  We  think  not,  although  it  is  the  result  that 
must  follow  if  his  theory  should  ever  be  put  in  practice.  Several 
political  writers,  it  is  true,  have  maintained  that  for  crimes  in- 
stigated by  avarice  only,  slavery  for  life  and  hard  work  would 
be  a  more  adequate  punishment  than  death.  ''I  would  sub- 
scribe,'^ says  Lord  Kames  in  his  Sketches  (vol.  i.,  p.  801),  ''to 
that  opinion  but  for  the  following  consideration,  that  the  having 
such  criminals  perpetually  in  view,  would  harden  our  hearts, 
and  eradicate  pity — ^a  capital  moral  passion.''*  As  long  as  such 
an  objection  exists,  so  long  ought  we  to  refuse,  with  this  emi- 
nent lawyer,  to  sanction  any  such  cruel  mode  of  procedure. 
2.  Death  as  a  punishment  has  not  ''a  salutary  influence  on 
society.''  A  long  extract  from  the  Eclectic  Review  is  given  by 
Mr.  Levi  to  prove  this,  and  the  argument  as  there  stated  is 
considered  by  him  to  be  unanswerable.  It  is  salutary  to  prevent 
crime  by  law,  because  society  cannot  exist  unless  the  criminal 
is  prevented  fit>m  encouraging  others  to  repeat  his  crime :  law- 

«  **  It  ^qpetn  indeed,"  sqrs  the  naee  irriter,  <*  theft  nidi  m  iraiikliBiart  would  be 
more  eflbctoel  then  deeth  to  repien  theft;  hot  een  eny  one  dmdit  theft  eodety  voidd 
softer  more  hj  endicelins  pity  end  hunenifty,  then  it  woold  gein  by  ponitfaiqg  cepi- 
telly  emy  one  goaty  of  theft?"    See  ebo  Peley't  Jtorel  P«hey iy,  ch^  ix- 
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givers  say  that  this   cannot  be  done  in   many  eases  without 
making  the  punishment  deaths  consequently  the  punishment  of 
death  has  from  its  very  nature  a  salutary  influence  on  society. 
Executions  are  public  not  for  the  sake  of  example  only,  but 
because  society  must,  and  will,  know  if  the  law  has  been  carried 
into  effect  or  not ;  hence  the  reason  why  executions  are  never 
now,  at  least  in  this  country,  made  private.     As  to  the  bad 
effects  arising  from  such  public  exhibitions,  we  admit  they  are 
revolting ;  but  seeing  that  executions  generally  take  place  early 
in  the  morning,  it  is  for  parents  and  others  to  use  their  influence 
to  hinder  those  they  have  have  control  over  from  going  to  see 
them ;  and  as  education  becomes  more  general^  so  will  indi- 
viduals see  the  advantage  of  absenting  themselves  from  exhibi- 
tions which  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  must  happen,  unless 
executions  are  made  private,  and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will  be  so.     Both  the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Lord  Campbell  are  in  favour  of  this  system,  and 
have  in  Parliament  advocated  its  adoption  in  this  country ;  and 
the  Export  just  published  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  consider  the  present  mode  of  carrying  into 
effect  capital  punishments,  is  in  favour  of  private  executions. 
In  this  excellent  but  brief  Report,  we  find  it  stated  that  the 
witnesses  examined  were  those  "  who,  from  their  official  position, 
possessed  peculiar  opportunities  of  drawing  their  conclusions." 
In  Prussia  and  in  many  of  the  states  of  Germany,  executions 
have  been  always  carried  into  effect  within  the  prison  walls  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  is  the  same  in  many  of  the 
North  American  states  and  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 
The  Report  concludes  with  four  propositions,  which  strongly 
recommend  that  executions  '^shovdd  in  future  be  carried  into 
effect  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  or  in  some  place  secur* 
ing  similar  comparative  privacy .^^ 

The  fact  that  some  who  were  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  them  have  been  executed,  is  no  argument  against  capital 
punishment^  because  such  things  must  happen ;  it  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  punishment,  and  can  only  cease  occurring  when  the 
State  allows  of  no  punishment  whatsoever.  Man  is  fallible,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  try  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible ;  more 
he  cannot  possibly  do  so  long  as  he  exists  :  the  laws  which  he 
makes  are  consequently  anything  but  perfect,  and  the  innocent 
must  sometimes  suffer ;  when  this  is  considered,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  any  innocent  individuals  suffer,  but  that  so  few  do 
suffer,  seeing  that  man  at  the  very  best  is  a  fallible  creature. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  crimes  of  murder  and  attempts  to 
murder  "  are  only  0*00015  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England 
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and  Wales,  or  1  in  663,807  indiyidnab  f*  but  this  fact  will  not 
justify  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment ;  it  only  proves 
that  it  is  the  means  of  deterring  individuals  firom  committing 
such  crimes.  Thus  by  Mr.  Levi's  own  shewing,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  effectual  in  repressmg  crime  and  does  not 
promote  and  encourage  it.  If  Tom  is  allowed  by  his  parents  to 
go  and  see  a  public  execution,  and  if  when  seeing  it  he  knocks 
down  Dick,  who,  when  he  gets  up,  immediately  gives  Tom  a 
blow  that  is  the  cause  of  his  instant  death,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  execution  that  brought  the  two  boys  there,  is  to 
blame  for  this  sad  event.  Who  sent  or  allowed  them  to  go  ? 
their  parents;  and  they  alone,  and  not  the  execution,  are  to 
blame.  Take  the  case  of  Quennell  executed  in  1846.  ''  His 
argument  was,''  says  Mr.  Levi,  *'  the  man  did  me  wrong,  and  I 
killed  him  for  it.  This  logic  he  had  learned  from  the  law.^'  If 
this  is  the  kind  of  logic  the  students  of  commercial  law  at  King's 
College  are  taught,  we  pity  them.  Did  Quennell  collect  twelve 
of  his  companions  and  ^11  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  man  did 
him  wrong ;  and  did  the  twelve  in  their  collective  wisdom  say  he 
had  proved  his  chaise  ?  No ;  how  then  can  Mr.  Levi  maintain 
that  he  learned  his  logic  from  the  law  ?  Does  the  law  permit 
its  agents  to  kill  immediately  any  individual  who  has  done  wrong 
to  it  ?  No,  on  the  contrary,  its  agents  must  collect  witnesses 
to  prove  the  wrong;  and  if  they  cannot  do  so,  then  it  is  con- 
cluded that  no  wrong  has  been  done.  The  law  never  kills ;  it 
tries  and  condemns;  a  very  different  thing  fix)m  depriving  a 
fellow-creature  of  life  simply  because  you  alone  imagine  he  has 
done  you  wrong. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  prove  that  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  divine  law,  sanction 
capital  punishment.  Do  they  also  sanction  war  ?  is  the  question 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Levi's  opinion  of  war  in  the  abstract : 
'^  Violence  and  crime,  cold  and  hunger,  disease  and  sufferings 
are  its  attendants,  .  .  .  and  the  results  of  centuries  of  progress 
and  civilization  are  all  laid  prostrate  at  the  altar  of  this  martial 
divinity."  This  is  a  very  common  but  most  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  war,  as  the  attendants  mentioned  are  also  the  attendants 
of  peace.  That  peace  and  war  are  both  blessings  and  evils  must 
be  admitted  by  every  reader  of  history,  and  being  so,  the  latter 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  divine  law.  The  effects  produced  by 
war  on  individuals  and  states  prove  it  to  be,  in  many  instances,  a 
greater  blessing  than  peace.  The  progress  of  civilization,  in- 
stead of  being  hindered,  is  often  aided  and  greatly  advanced  by 
war.     '^  The  most  complete  character  of  all  antiquity,"  as  Bacon 
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calls  Julius  Caesar^  when  he  added  new  kingdoms  to  the  Roman 
empire^  carried  Roman  civilization  to  Britain  and  other  nations^ 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.     '^Conquest/'  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  '^has  ex- 
plored more  than  ever  curiosity  has  done,   and  the  path  for 
science  has  been  commonly  opened  by  the  sword.'^     Even  wars 
of  ambition  have  enabled  nations  to  obtain  just  and  tolerant 
laws.     Cromwell  allowed  all  classes  to  enjoy  religious  toleration, 
and  during  his  protectorate  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  build  a 
synagogue  in  England.     Napoleon  Buonaparte  gave  to  France 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  in  1802  he  made  Protestants  equal  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  recognizing  them  as  members  of  a 
state  church.    A  modem  French  historian  has  correctly  defined 
ambition  to  be  both  a  curse  and  a  blessing ;  a  curse,  when  it 
agitates  the  world  without  benefitting  it ;  a  blessing  when  it 
civilizes  while  agitating.    War  in  modem  times  enables  courage, 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  other  virtues,  to  obtain  a  sway 
which  they  never  have,  at  least  to  such  a  degree,  in  a  time  of 
peace.    It  has  been  maintained  by  Lord  Karnes,  who  supports 
his  assertion  by  facts,  that  '^  man  by  constant  prosperity  and 
peace,  degenerates  into  a  mean,  impotent,  and  selfish  animal : 
an  American  savage,  who  treasures  up  the  scalps  of  his  enemies 
as  trophies  of  his  prowess,  is  a  being  far  superior "  (Sketches, 
vol.  ii.)     A  comparison  has  been  made  between  war  carried  on 
by  different  states  and  lawsuits  within  a  state — they  accustom 
people  to  opposition,  and  prevent  luxury  and  crime.     During 
the  French  war  in  1759  and  1760,  there  were  29  criminals  con- 
demned at  the  Old  Bailey;  during  1770  and  1771,  a  time  of 
universal  peace,  the  criminals  condemned  there  were  151.    The 
sketch  entitled.  Peace  and  War  compared,  by  Lord  Kames,  is 
by  far  the  most  unprejudiced  statement  of  &cts  that  we  have 
met  with,  and  as  his  conclusion  appears  to  us  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  reasoning  founded  on  these  facts,  we  cannot  re&ain 
from  quoting  it : — ^'  Upon  the  whole,  perpetual  war  is  bad,  be- 
cause it  converts  men  into  beasts  of  prey :  perpetual  peace  is 
worse,  because  it  converts  men  into  beasts  of  burden.    To  pre- 
vent such  woful  degeneracy  on  both  hands,  war  and  peace  alter- 
nately are  the  only  effectual  means ;  and  these  means  are  adopted 
by  Providence." 

Before  stating  the  divine  law  on  war,  Mr.  Levi  gives  a  sec- 
tion of  his  work  to  the  consideration  of  "  four  artificial  causes 
of  war."  His  first  cause  is  not  an  artificial  one  in  any  sense  of 
the  term: — ''The  plea  of  self-defence — either  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  neighbouring  powei',  or  from  jealousy  or 
fear  of  our  becoming  afterwards  the  subject  of  its  future  aggres- 
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sions/*  There  is  nothing  artificial  in  this;  wherever  there  is  a 
community  of  human  beings^  civilized  or  otherwise^  they  cannot 
but  prevent  neighbouring  states  from  making  the  community 
subject  to  their  power ;  it  is  just  the  working  of  an  innate  prin- 
ciple in  man.  The  second  cause  is  the  desire  to  incorporate  "  in 
our  territories  other  places  or  states  which  we  may  consider 
essential  to  our  progress/'  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Levi  is 
right  in  considering  this  cause  unlawful  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term;  we  think^  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  lawful  and 
righteous.  Our  Indian  wars,  and  the  war  with  the  Kaffirs,  are 
mentioned  by  him  as  proving  his  opinion  to  be  correct ;  now  the 
former  only  prove  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  Christian 
government  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  in  civilizing 
the  people  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  not  only  is  it  their 
duty  to  do  so,  but  they  must,  if  they  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary, make  war  on  those  who  hinder  their  efforts  to  diffiise  the 
blessings  of  laws  and  institutions  the  most  perfect  in  existence. 
What  was  there  in  the  late  war  against  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  that  was  ^'unjustifiable  and  criminal ?''  Is  Mr. 
Levi  prepared  to  maintain  that  when  a  colony  is  attacked  by 
savages,  it  is  criminal  to  resist  such  attacks?  Is  it  criminal  ex- 
termination when  the  savages  will  not  discontinue  their  attacks, 
and  are,  in  consequence  of  their  own  folly,  killed?  "The 
supposed  dictates  of  prophecy '^  is  the  third  cause.  The  war 
that  had  such  an  origin  never  existed,  and  as  no  facts  are  given 
to  prove  the  contrary,  it  is  smrely  strange  to  mention  as  one  of 
the  artificial  causes  of  war  what  never  was  a  cause ;  although  it 
may  become  one  should  future  generations  fancy  themselves 
wiser  than  their  ancestors,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  it  has 
been  one.  The  fourth  and  last  cause  is  as  follows : — "  The  pro- 
tection of  co-religionists  in  foreign  coimtries  labouring  under 
municipal  restraints.'^  There  are  few  individuals  who  will  con- 
sider this  cause  as  one  deserving  to  be  called  "  the  criminality  of 
religious  zeal."  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  the  government,  if  requested,  must  protect, 
even,  if  necessary,  with  the  national  army  and  navy,  co-religion- 
ists in  foreign  countries;  Cromwell  did  so  when  "the  bloody 
Piedmontese  rolPd  mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks,''  and  for 
this  and  other  instances  of  noble  zeal  in  behalf  of  Protestants, 
both  French  and  English  writers  vie  with  one  another  in  express- 
ing their  admiration ;  this  they  would  not  have  done  had  they 
imagined  the  protection  of  co-religionists  to  be  criminal.  Mr. 
Levi  thinks  that  the  late  war  with  Russia  is  an  instance  of  a  war 
arising  from  the  fourth  cause ;  we  think  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
the  first :  that  the  fourth  had   nothing  to   do  with  the   war 
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appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Porte  has  a  perfect  right, 
as  an  independent  state,  to  make  concessions  to  any  Christian 
Church,  and  in  giving  more  concessions  to  the  Latin  than  to 
the  Greek  Church,  we  cannot  find  anything  "  much  to  be  re- 
gretted/^ 

The  thirteenth  section  is  entitled,  ^^  Divine  Law  on  War,^' 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  divine  law  during  the  Old 
Testament  times,  and  the  same  law  during  the  New  Testament 
dispensation.  I.  Mr.  Levi  begins  with  noticing  some  of  the 
recorded  instances  of  war  in  the  patriarchal  era,  viz..  Gen.  xiv. 
14 — 16 ;  xxxiv.  26,  29.  The  first,  Abraham's  subduing  the  four 
kings,  is  regarded  ^'  as  an  instance  of  inconsistency  of  this  other- 
wise most  exemplary  patriarch,"  and  as  a  "  failing  ^^  that  cannot 
be  used  "  as  a  plea  for  our  own  propensities.''  If  Abraham's 
conduct  was  an  act  of  inconsistency,  then  not  only  Melchizedec, 
but  the  Almighty  himself  blessed  what  we,  according  to  Mr. 
Levi,  are  to  consider  "reprehensible,''  There  is  nothing  that 
requires  palliation  in  the  brave  conduct  of  Abraham,  and  we 
consider,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  incident  as  positive 
proof  of  the  lawfulness  of  defending  our  property,  and  assisting 
friends  (Lot  was  Abraham's  nephew)  and  neighbours  when  at- 
tacked and  overcome  by  enemies.  The  circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  considered  to  be  a 
sudden  assault  ''on  the  city  of  Shechem  for  a  private  injury 
committed  against  the  daughter  of  Jacob."  That  the  injury 
was  not  a  private  one,  and  did  not  concern  only  the  daughter  of 
Jacob,  is  evident,  as  the  insult  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  effect 
the  honour  and  very  existence  of  Jacob's  family,  and,  conse- 
quently, Jacob's  sons  had  good  cause  to  be  "  grieved  and  very 
wroth  "  at  the  crime  (see  ver.  7),  which  they  justly  punished  by 
making  war- on  the  city;  if  this  war  had  been  an  unjust  and 
unlawM  one  they  assuredly  would  not  have  prospered,  but  it 
was  otherwise,  as  ''  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities,  and 
they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob."  Can  these  two 
cases,  asks  Mr.  Levi,  be  held  as  a  precedent  to  lustify  war?  We 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  think  the  di^ne  law  warrants 
us  in  so  doing.  Mr.  Levi  proceeds  to  consider  "  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jewish  people  became  the  possessors  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  "  entirely  by  the  direction 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  divinity."  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  people  or  nation  on  its  march  with  commanders  appointed  by 
God  himself;  if  the  Peace  Society,  and  those  who  agree  with 
them  in  considering  war  as  unscriptural  and  criminal,  are  right 
in  asserting  "  it  is  in  vain  that  by  ingenious  reasoning  we  en- 
deavour to  find  in  the  Scripture  the  sanctions  for  war,"  and  that 
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reduction  of  armaments  and  '^  periodical  congresses  of  nations^^' 
etc.,  are  the  only  just  and  lawful- means  by  which  disputes,  in- 
sults, and  misgovernments  can  be  lessened,  and,  eventually, 
totally  abolished,  we  must  find,  in  the  narrative  of  this  cele- 
brated journey,  no  accounts  of  battles,  etc.,  but  the  transactions 
of  congresses  of  the  different  nations  to  whom  ambassadors 
must  have  been  sent.  If,  however,  war  is  ^' scriptural^'  and  not 
criminal,  then  we  must  find  narratives  of  well-contested  battle 
fields,  of  victory  and  of  defeat,  and  'transactions,  not  of  con- 
gresses, but  of  councils  of  war.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we 
have  a  faithful  and  most  minute  account  of  this  journey,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  Israelites  had  a  standing  army,  chiefly 
composed  of  infantry,  which  fought  several  battles,  consequently, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  war  is  not  contrary  to  the  divine 
law.^  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with  fiicts  to  assert 
that  the  Israelites  ^'  were  harassed  by  various  nations,  and  were 
under  the  necessity  of  fighting  their  way  inch  by  inch  till  they 
arrived  at  their  promised  possessions,^'  and  that  'Hhe  Jewish 
wars  proceeded  from  the  express  command  of  God ;''  but  to 
maintain  that  these  wars  were  also  ^'intended  for  the  punish- 
ment and  destruction  of  idolatrous  nations ''  (p.  83),  is  to  assert 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  the  events  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  War  was  made  on  the  idolatrous 
nations  only  because  they  refused,  hindered,  and  assaulted  the 
Israelites  in  their  journey,  and  only  such  nations  were  punished 
by  having  war  declared  against  them.  Mr.  Levi  thinks  that  the 
questions.  Would  God  "  at  any  time  have  commanded  what  is  in 
itself  immoral  and  unrighteous?  If  war  be  in  itself  criminal, 
would  God  have  so  ordered  it  V'  are  questions  ^'  of  impossible 
solution.''  In  our  opinion  they  are  questions  very  easily  solved, 
for  what  constitutes  a  thing  criminal  or  immoral?  Is  it  human 
or  divine  authority  that  makes  it  so  ?  The  child  says  to  his 
parent.  Why  is  stealing  bad?  What  answer  does  the  parent 
give  ?  Surely  not,  it  is  bad  because  I  say  it  is  bad,  but,  it  is  bad 
because  God  says  it  is  bad,  and  being  criminal  and  unrighteoua 
he  does  not  permit  it.  The  very  same  reasoning  applies  to  war; 
if  it  is  bad,  then  God  does  not  permit  it,  but  he  does,  according 
to  Mr.  Levi's  own  shewing,  therefore  war  is  not  immtoral  or 
criminal.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  There  are 
occasions  when  war  is  bad,  but  there  are  also  occasions  when 
stealing  cannot  be  considered  an  evil,  e.g.,  when  a  starving 
mother  steals  to  obtain  food  for  a  starving  child;  there  is  no 
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*  The  reader  will  find  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  army  of  Israel  in  the 
article  ffar,  by  Lieut-Colonel  C.  W.  Smith,  in  Kitto's  CyelopuBdia, 
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law,  human  or  divine^  that  can  punish  this  act^  as  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  crime.  What  parent^  however^  would^  because  of 
exceptions^  say  to  his  child  that  stealing  is  good?  So  no  exceptions 
hinder  us  from  believing  war  to  be  allowed  by  God.  "  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  offences  will  come^  but  woe  unto  them  through 
whom  they  come/^  is  no  doubt  a  divine  command^  but  how  can 
woe  overtake  those  who  bring  the  offences  ?  The  narrative  of  the 
journey  proves  that  war  is  the  divine  means  by  which  this  in 
accomplished. 

II.  It  appears  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  is  the  only  profession  that  is  con- 
demned by  our  Lord : — "  Woe  unto  you,  also,  lawyers !  for  ye 
lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves 
touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers^'  (Luke  xi.  46). 
If  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  criminal  and  totally  unworthy 
of  a  good  man^s  attention,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  record  of 
a  sinular  condemnation ;  as  no  such  condemnation  is  recorded, 
we  maintain  the  assertion  made  by  Paley,  that  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  is  nowhere  forbidden  or  condemned,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
celebrated  writer,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy  (ch.  xii.),  mentions 
Luke  iii.  14 ;  Acts  x.  1,  etc.,  as  instances  which  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertion ;  they  are  also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Levi,  who  con- 
siders them  to  be  ^^illustrations  of  inconsistencies  often  unac- 
countable in  characters  otherwise  bright  with  piety  and  good- 
ness P'  In  his  fourth  chapter  he  gives  seven  methods  ^^for 
promoting  international  justice  and  peace,^'  the  first  being  ^'ex- 
tension of  religion.^'  Many  who  are  recipient,  says  Mr.  Levi, 
of  ''the  grace  and  power''  of  the  prince  of  peace,  "swell  the 
number  of  those  who  disseminate  the  principle,  or  commit  the 
crime  of  war,  and  thus  clothe  the  guilt  itself  with  the  sanction 
of  religion.''  The  fact  that  such  men  as  Colonel  Blackader, 
Colonel  Gardiner,  Captain  Yicars,  etc.,  wece  brave  and  pious 
soldiers,  ought  to  hinder  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society 
fix>m  calling  those  who  belong  to  the  profession  of  arms,  "per- 
formers of  deeds  involving  the  perdition  of  immortal  souls," 
"assassins,"  and  "executioners."  The  official  organ  of  this 
Society,  the  Herald  of  Peace,  contains  in  the  July  number  an 
article  entitled,  "  Soldiership  and  Christianity,"  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  soldier  is  nothing  else  than  a  "  blind  instrument 
for  the  performance  of  acts  having  a  moral  character,  without 
consulting  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  paying  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  will  of  his  master."  The  lives  of  the  celebrated  men  we 
have  just  mentioned  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  to 
assert  that  in  military  service  there  must  be  "  the  total  surrender 
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of  indtvidnal  oonfldeiiee  to  the  oontrol  and  anthoritj  of  another/^ 
is  to  maintain  what  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  bdieve,  becanae  if 
we  did,  then  Ck>lonel  Gardiner,  Colonel  Blackader,  eto.,  said 
and  wrote  what  they  knew  was  £Edse,  and  contrary  to  their  ex- 
perience. 

In  reference  to  Captain  Vicars'  life  the  question  is  asked, 
**  Will  any  body  explain  to  ns  how  a  man,  entertaining  snch 
views  and  feelings  as  these,  as  to  the  inex]»«ssible  value  and  im- 
portance of  salvation,  conld  nevertheless  behold  and  be  himself 
an  instrument  in  hurling  scores  and  hundreds  of  immortal  spirits 
into  eternity,  in  what  he  at  any  rate  must  have  considered  an 
unsaved  condition  ?''  Although  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  sudi 
a  question  as  this,  yet  we  will  give  the  desired  explanation  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton ;  ''While  Christianity  condemns 
decidedly  unjust  aggressions  and  unnecessary  bloodshed — ^while 
it  recommends  strongly  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace, — it  inculcates,  at  the  same  time,  eneigy  and  ac- 
tivity when  the  country  requires  the  aid  of  defensive  arms.  Such 
being  the  case,  every  patriotic  citizen  will  fedl  it  his  duty  to 
make  his  private  inclmations  give  way  to  the  general  interest^' 
(lAfe  of  Blackader ,  p.  28).'  Mr.  Levi  thinks  that  ''the  pulpit 
— the  great  engine  of  Christianity — ^has  been  too  often  desecrated 
by  warlike  and  inflammatory  addresses.  Surely  it  is  not  dese- 
crating the  pulpit  to  aid  and  assist  Government  in  its  endeavours 
to  carry  on  war  when  State  necessity  demands  it?  Far  be  it 
from  the  pulpit  to  aid  those  who,  urged  on  by  the  spirit  of  ava- 
rice, would  try  to  hinder  any  war  which  a  good  Government 
thinks  proper  to  carry  on,  bemuse  it  must  interfere  with  com- 
merce,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  gratifying  their  passion  for 
gain. 

2nd.  "  Commerce,  science,  and  art.'* — ^The  history  of  Great 
Britain  proves  that  war  has  done  more  to  promote  the  wel£Ea*e 
and  civilization  of  the  human  race  than  commerce,  ete.,  ever  did. 
In  fact,  during  peace,  the  spirit  of  gain  hinders  Christian  civili- 
zation from  progressing  :— 

"  Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes  !  but  a  company  forges  the  wine. 
When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee. 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war?  better  war  I  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, — 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones." 

Commerce  and  not  war  supplied  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape  with 
muskets,   powder,   etc.,    although  those  who  sold  or  bartered 

'  Among  the  cheap  tracts  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Peace  Society  are  the  fbl- 
lowing, —  The  Unlauffubiesa  o/JDefentive  War.  Liberty  not  to  be  advanced  by  the  sward/ 
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them  well  knew  that  these  articles  were  to  be  used  against  their 
own  countrymen. 

Commerce  is  now  considered  to  be  the  great  promoter  of 
civilization^  and  in  consequence  of  its  appeaUng  to  the  strongest 
of  human  passions — the  love  of  gain^  its  adherents  are  daily  en- 
creasing.  To  the  benefit  of  society  ?  Facts  hinder  us  from  an- 
swering this  question  in  the  affirmative.  A  report  of  a  late 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  states  that  "  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  article  of  daily  use  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  gen- 
uine, from  ordinary  shops.^'  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  instances  occurred  of  great  cupidity  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

3rd.  '^  Internal  Reforms  of  States." — But  for  an  appeal  to 
arms  this  great  nation  could  not  have  obtained  many  of  the  re- 
forms  which  we  now  enjoy. 

4th.  "  Holy  Alliance.'^ — ^The  text  of  the  one  proposed  in 
1816  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  but  with  no  comments, 
is  given.  In  the  First  Article,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  three  con- 
tracting monarchs  will  remain  united .  .  :  and  considering  them- 
selves as  members  of  one  country,  they  will  afford  each  other, 
on  every  occasion  and  in  every  place,  assistance,  aid,  and  suc- 
cour, etc."  This  shews  the  real  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
not  ''peace  and  good  will  towards  men,^^  but  a  desire  to  bind 
one  another  in  keeping  and  getting  territory. 

5th.  "  Arbitration  Treaties." — The  method,  we  admit,  can 
greatly  assist  in  promoting  international  justice  and  peace,  but 
it  cannot  in  every  case  supersede  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  6th,  *'  Congress  of  Nations,"  is  chimerical,  as  it  would 
take  years,  perhaps  generations,  before  the  '^  ambassadors  from 
all  civilized  nations  "  could  agree  (if  they  could)  to  a  '^  code  of 
International  Law,"  which  code  would  require  to  be  revised 
frequently,  and  might  itself  become,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
nations  violating  its  conditions,  the  cause  of  war  instead  of  a 
prevention. 

7th.  "  Reduction  of  armaments." — This,  in  Mr.  Levies  opinion, 
is  the  most  important  method  ''for  promoting  international 
peace."  Instead  of  being  a  most  important  method,  we  think  it 
one  of  the  most  ineffectual  of  the  methods  given  by  him ;  for  let 
it  be  known  that  a  nation  has  a  small,  if  any,  standing  army, 
and  immediately  such  a  nation  becomes  the  object  of  desire  to 
neighbouring  nations  having  larger  standing  armies ;  and  unless 
such  a  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  has  powerfrd  and  faith- 
ful allies,  nothing  can  prevent  it,  unless  it  be  the  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants — an  idea  the  Dutch  Republic  once  entertained — 
from  becoming  the  territory  of  more  powerful  nations. 
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The  first  of  the  methods  we  have  just  conndered  is  the  onljr 
one  that  can,  and  must  eventually,  hinder  mankind  firom  de- 
stroying one  another.  This,  however,  cannot  take  place  if  we 
do  not  re&ain  from  applanding  those  who  belong  to  the  military 
profession ;  for  it  has  been  truly  and  eloquently  asserted  by  the 
historian  Gibbon,  "  As  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  bestow 
more  liberal  applanse  on  their  destroyers  than  on  their  bene- 
jfactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  characters."  It  is  related  in  ancient  history  of 
Archimedes,  the  great  mathematician,  that  when  explaining  to 
the  king  of  Syracnse  the  effect  of  tJie  power  of  motion,  he 
nttered  the  daring  exclamation,  "  Give  me  another  world  for  a 
fdlcram,  and  I  will  move  this  earth."  What  Archimedes  so 
greatly  desired  in  his  physical  investigations,  was  also  earnestly 
wished  for  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Borne  in  their 
religious  speculations.  For  many  long  years  did  they  vainly  toil 
and  labour  to  find  out  that  "  chief  good,"  as  they  called  it, 
which  should  lift  the  heart  of  man  from  sensoality,  superstition, 
war,  and  other  results  of  evil  passions.  What  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  make  mankind  turn  from  the  indulgence  of  evil 
inclinations,  since  the  strongest  efforts  of  unassisted  reason 
could  not  succeed  ?  The  question  is  answered  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  says  it  is  "  the  peace  of  God  which 
passes  all  understanding,"  that  can  accomplish  this  (Phil.  iv.  7). 
Those  who  possess  this  peace  are  enabled  to  refrain  from  those 
fleshly  lusts  which  cause  wars  and  fightings,  and  are  consequently 
always  willing  to  extend  the  blessings  of  that  religion  which, 
through  the  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  the  means 
of  giving  them  that  peace  of  God  which  none  but  those  who 
possess  it  can  understand. 

If  our  remarks  should  appear  to  Mr.  Levi  severe,  and  suffi- 
<nent  to  make  him  exdaim  with  Parolles,  "  My  lord,  yon  give 
me  most  egregious  indignity,"  we  can  (»dy  say  with  Lafen,  "  Ay, 
with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it :"  and  should  he, 
as  Parolles  did,  assert  that  it  is  not  deserved,  then  we  give 
Iiafen's  reply,  "  Yes,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  bate 
thee  a  scruple." 

P.  S. 
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THE  APOCSYPHAIi  BOOK  OF  lOBIT. 

Before  entering  upon  a  very  brief  discussion  of  the  question^  Is 
the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit  a  fictitious  legend,  or  does  it  con- 
tain a  narrative  of  facts  ?  we  wUl  offer  an  introductory  remark 
on  the  supposed  history  of  Judith. 

lu  a  foLer  paper  is  the  foUowing  sentence :«- 

''If  we  suppose  Sennaclierib  to  have  reigned  only  ten  years,  and 
Esarhaddon  thirty,  the  eighteenth  of  Nabuchodonosor  would  have  very 
nearly  coincided  with  the  fortieth  of  Manasseh ;  and  the  age  of  Judith  at 
the  siege  of  Bethulia  must  have  been  sixty-seven  years/' 

The  real  meaning  of  this  passage  is^  of  course^  that  if  the  united 
reigns  of  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  amounted  to  forty  years^ 
then  would  the  eighteenth  of  Nabuchodonosor  nearly  coincide 
with  the  fortieth  of  Manasseh. 

Now  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  rec^tly  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Sennacherib  reigned  from  b.c.  702  to  680,  i.  e,,  twenty-two 
years,  and  that  Esarhaddon  reigned  from  b.c.  680  to  660,  i.  e., 
twenty  years  ;  hence  their  united  reigns  may  be  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  at  least /or/y-^tt;o  years.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  data  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  the  heroine  must  have  been 
about  sixty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 
when  her  beauty  captivated  Holofemes. 

Again,  Sir  H.  B.  thinks  that  Asshur-bani-pal  was  the  name 
of  Esarhaddon^s  successor;  and  this  is  unfavourable  to  the 
notion  that  he  was  known  in  Judea  by  a  title  almost,  or  rather 
altogether,  identical  with  that  of  the  later  Chaldean  King  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.   And>  elsewhere,*  Sir  H.  R.  has  observed  that  "a 

^  Journal  ^f  Sacred  Literaiurey  July,  1856,  p.  356.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  it  ia 
stated  that  "  Amon  was  seventy-two  years  old  at  the  death  of  Manasseh.''  Thu  is  an 
error  of  the  press ;  it  should  he  twenty-two. 

'  *  OutUne»  of  Awyrian  Huiory,  p.  xl.  At  that  time  Sir.  H.  R.  thought  it  possible 
that  the  same  of  Esarhaddon's  suecessw  might  be  written  Assur-adon-paL  In  p.  zx. 
of  the  OutKnes  it  is  said  that  **  Nebot  or  Mercury  was  held  ia  great  veneration  both  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia."  But  it  has  not  yet  been  found  that  the  name  of  Nebo  ia  an 
element  in  the  names  of  any  of  the  Assynasi  kmgs  whose  tablets  and  eyfinders  have 
been  found  in  the  recent  excavations. 

It  was  observed  in  the  ps^per  on  Judith,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Esar- 
haddon with  the  apocryphal  Nabuchodonosor.  Indeed,  Sir  H.  Rawlmson  has  very 
recently  stated  that  **  there  is  an  almost  perfect  cylinder  of  Bsaribaddoa  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  gives  an  epitome  of  the  events  of  this  king's  reign,  but  the  matter  is 
not  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals."  If  Sir  H.  R.  had  found  in  the  inscription  of  this 
cylinder,  anything  resembting  the  expedition  of  Holofenies^  and  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 
be  would  doubtless  have  mentioned  it. 
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vast  number  of  relics  have  been  found  of  this  king ;  but  those 
which  are  of  an  historical  nature  relate  almost  excltisively  to  his 
wars  with  the  King  of  Stmana"  If  this  assertion  rests  upon  a 
correct  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  tablets, 
it  is  certainly  calculated  to  discourage  us  &om  identifying  this 
Assjrrian  sovereign  with  the  supposed  Nabuchodonosor  of  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith. 

They  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  proved  that  Judith  is 
a  work  of  fiction,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  will  probably 
have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  ^  similar  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit.  In  the  introductory  portion 
of  this  work  we  have  (if  our  Authorized  Version  can  be  reKed 
upon)  the  following  statement,— 

"  When  I  was  in  mine  own  country,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  being  but 
young,  all  the  tribe  of  Nepthali,  my  father,  fell  from  the  house  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  that  aU  the  tribes 
should  sacrifice  there. . . .  Now  all  the  tribes  which  together  revolted,  and 
the  house  of  my  father  Nephthali,  sacrified  unto  the  heifer  Baal.  But  I 
alone  went  often  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  feasts,  as  it  was  ordained  unto  all 
the  people  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  decree." 

Now  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  Tobit,  and  while  he  was  yet 
young,  that  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the  house  of  David. 
But  this  secession  of  the  tribes  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
Behoboam,  cir.  975  b.c.  We  are  told  that  Tobit  died  when  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  old.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been  bom  in  975  b.c,  his  death  would  have  happened  in 
817  B.C.,  a  few  years  before  the  assassination  of  King  Amaziah 
at  Lachish. 

But  we  learn  from  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  that  Tobit  and  his  wife  were  carried  captive  into  Nine- 
veh, apparently  by  Enemassar  (Shalmaneser)  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib, i.  e,,  cir.  721  b.c,  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the 
time  in  ;hich  he  oaght,  coUtently  with  the  supposed  history, 
to  have  died.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Thisbe,  the  birth-place  of  Tobit,  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Tiglath  Pileser,  740  b.c  But  this  latter  date,  being  some 
eighty  years  later  than  that  of  Tobit^s  decease,  woidd  not  remove 
the  difficulty  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

It  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  in  this  matter  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  seeming^  blunder  had  its  origin  in  the 


e  The  Septuagint,  or  rather  the  Greek  copy  of  Tobit,  would,  however,  seem  to 
declare,  as  plainly  as  our  English  Version,  that  it  was  while  Tobit  was  yet  young, 
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carelessness  of  transcribers^  as  it  is  not  possible  to  think  that 
Tobit  (or  his  biographer)  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  manifest 
error.  Before  we  speak  too  peremptorily  on  this  subject,  let  us 
see  what  he  says  of  Sennacherib,  and  how  far  his  statements  are 
to  be  depended  on,  in  reference  to  the  facts  of  Assyrian  history, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  grossly  ignorant,  or  as 
rashly  inventive. 

If  we  look  at  verses  18 — 21,  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  Apo- 
cryphal work,  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

"  And  if  the  King^  Sennacherib  had  slain  any,  when  he  was  come,  and 
fled  from  Judea,  I  buried  them  privily ;  for  in  his  wrath  he  killed  many  ; 
but  the  bodies  were  not  found  when  they  were  sought  for  of  the  king. 
And  when  one  of  the  Ninevites  went  and  complained  of  me  to  the  king, 
that  I  buried  them,  and  hid  myself;  understanding  that  I  was  sought  for 
to  be  put  to  death,  I  withdrew  myself  for  fear.  Then  all  my  goods  were 
taken  forcibly  away,  neither  was  there  anything  left  me,  beside  my  wife 
Anna,  and  my  son  Tobias.  And  there  passed  not^  Jive  and  ffty  days, 
before  two  of  his  sons  kiUed  him,  and-  they  fled  into  the  mountains  of 
Ararath,  and  Sarchedonus  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead ;  who  appointed 
over  his  father's  accounts  Archiacharus,  my  brother  Anael's  son." 

Is  it  not  a  fair  and  obvious  inference  from  this  passage  that 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  few  months ^  had 
elapsed  after  Sennacherib^s  return  from  Judaea  to  Nineveh, 
when  ^'  all  the  goods  of  Tobit  were  forcibly  taken  away ;"  and 
that  before  the  end  of  fifty-five  days  after  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  doing  violence  to  this  autobiographical  record  of  the 
supposed  Tobit,  were  we  to  infer  that  a  full  twelvemonth  passed, 
between  the  return  of  Sennacherib  to  Nineveh,  and  his  assassina- 
tion in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  ?     In  short,  must  we  not  come  to 


that  the  ten  tribes  revolted.  Kal  tr^  lifiriy  {eyin  Twfilr)  cy  ry  x^  Z'*^"'  ^  rf  yp 
Itrpa^Kf  pccorepov  /jujv  livros,  Tcura  <pv\ii  rod  N€<l>0aX.l  rod  vaTp6s  fiov  air4arri  airh 
rod  otKov  *lepoffo\6fiMy. 

'^  Oar  Yersion  agrees  with  the  Greek  copy, — Kal  ef  riya  av4Kr€ive  ^yyaxriplfJi  ^ 
fi€urt\evSf  5r€  ^K$€  ip€^uv  cic  rrjs  lovScuas,  ^Otv^a  avrohs  KXerray.  .  .  .  Tlopfvdhs  9h 
tts  r&y  cy  Niyev^,  vir^8ct|€  r^  jBourtXci  rrtpl  efiov  Uri  Odirru  avrohsy  icoU  iKp^firiv,  .  .  . 
Ked  diripirdye  nwra  rk  iwdpxovrd  fiov  .  .  .  kcU  6v  dirjxOov  rifitpas  v€VTf\Kovra^  kws  oS 
h'w4Kr€iyay  bvrhy  ol  96o  viol  tatrov,  '  The  Greek  copy,  however,  has  only  **  fifty  *' 
{%€vriiKovra}  instead  of  "  fifty-five." 

^  In  topographical  matters  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  affectation  of  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  book  '*  of  the  words  of  Tobit .  .  .  who  in  the  time  of  Enemassar,  King  of 
the  Assyrians,  was  led  captive  out  of  Thisbe,  which  is  at  the  right  hand  (rx  Ze^iwv^  to 
the  south)  of  that  dty  which  is  called  properly  Nephtali,  in  Galilee,  above  Aser." 
On  examining  the  lot  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  32 — 38),  we  do  not  find  the  name  of 
Thisbe ;  this  is  of  course  not  decisive,  as  there  may  have  been  such  a  name  among 
the  villages,  though  not  among  the  **  fenced  cities ;"  or  a  town  of  that  name  may  have 
been  afterwards  built  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali. 
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the  concltukm,  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  snpposed 
Tobit^s  narrative,  that  Sennacherib  certainly  did  not  live  an 
entire  year  after  his  retnm  firom  Judaea  to  Nineveh. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  ancient  history,  and  to  the  recently  dis- 
interred Assyrian  monuments,  for  information  concerning  the 
length  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  and  the  year  of  his  reign  in  which 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  caused  his  hasty  flight  from  Judaea  to  his  Assyrian 
metropolis. 

From  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Dr.  E.  Hincks  thinks  it  to  be 
certain  that  this  disastrous  event  occurred  in  the  third  year  of 
Sennacherib ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  did  not  happen  later  than  his  fourth  year.  And  if 
we  suppose  (as  did  many  before  the  discovery  of  the  monuments 
of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik)  that  this  king  reigned  only/  seven 
years,  then,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  apocryphal  book  before  us  as 
atithentic  history  or  biography,  Sennacherib  must  have  employed 
himself  from  time  to  time,  during  three  or  four  years,  in  putting 
Israelites  to  death,  whom  Tobit  secretly  buried ;  and  that  three 
or  four  years  must  have  passed  in  this  way  before  the  king  com- 
manded the  bodies  to  be  sought  for,  and  discovered  what  Tobit 
had  so  long  been  doing. 

But  the  Greek  writer  Folyhistor  assigned  eighteen  years  to 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib;  and  this  view  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  pre- 
ferred to  the  shorter  period  mentioned  above.  Subsequently 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  discovered  an  Assyrian  inscription,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennacherib ; 
and  he  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  monarch  reigned  only 
twenty-two  years.  Surely  this  must  at  once  force  us  to  admit 
that  aJl  that  the  author  of  Tobit  has  written  about  Sennacherib's 
conduct  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  and  the  supposed  interval 
of  less  than  fifty-five  days  between  the  violent  seizure  of  Tobit's 
goods  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  is  mere  fiction,  introduced 
with  a  view  to  give  an  air  of  genuineness  and  authenticity  to 
the  work. 

It  is,  doubtless,  not  matter  of  reasonable  surprise  that  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  readers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
Septuagint  Version  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Sennacherib 
did  not  long  survive  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Judaea.,  The 
words  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  are  here  quoted : 

/  Col.  Taylor's  cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  the  annals  of  the 

first  eight  years  of  Sennacherib,  which  have  just  been  lithographed.    It  may  be  there- 

fore  considered  as  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  Sennacherib  lived  at  least 

fotir  (more  probably ^t7«)  years  after  his  return  to  Nineveh.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Talbot  may  yet  throw  important  light  upon  this  subject. 
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J  atn  «T3n  M  -vnrnd)      ^^^rvpitop,  «a*    c^jciyacy  ei/   Nti/eim. 

Kai  €rf€V€70  avrov  wpofficvvovvroi  ep 
oiKUj  MeaepaXj  toO  Oeov  avrov,  xai 
ASpafie\ex  i^o-*^  ^apaaap  ot  vioi 
avrov  iirara^av  avrov  iv  iia\aipa. 

All  tHs  is  fairly  represented  in  our  own  Authorized  Version : 
^'  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed^  and  went  and  re- 
turned, and  dwelt  (aig,  ^Kriae)  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  '^ 
(2  Ki.  xix.  36,  37.)  The  Hebrew  verb,  here  rendered  ^^  dwelt,'' 
does  not  decide  the  question  whether  Sennacherib  survived  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  host  one  year  or  twenty  years.  It 
must  however  be  understood  as  a  declaration  that  he  never  again 
led  an  invading  army  into  Judaea,  and  in  after  ages,^  when  all 
accurate  knowledge  of  Sennacherib's  subsequent  history  had 
been  lost,  the  readers  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Scriptures 
would  naturally  interpret  y&  and  &K7ia€u,  according  to  inferences 
drawn  from  the  preceding  context.  They  would  not  unreason- 
ably think  that  so  daring  and  impious  a  blasphemer  against  the 
God  of  Israel  would  not  be  long  permitted  to  survive  his  heaven- 
destroyed  host ;  and  this  view  would  be  strengthened  as  they  read 
the  words  of  the  Most  High:  "Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  return  to  his  own  land ;  and  I 
will  cause  him  to-fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land"  (Is.  xxxvii.  7). 
This,  like  the  preceding  passage,  shews  that  the  discomfited  and 
humbled  Sennacherib  was  never  to  enter  Judea  again,  but  does  not 
determine  the  length  of  the  interval  between  his  return  and  his 
"falling  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land."  And  when  we  calmly 
reflect  on  all  the  circumstances,  we  shall  reverently  acknowledge 
that  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  185,000,  whom  the 
destroying  angel  slew  in  one  night,  the  Lord  Jehovah  had 
awfully  and  sufficiently  glorified  himself  as  the  God  of  Israel  in 

9  Berosus  the  priest  of  Belus,  and  a  native  of  Babylon,  who  wrote  a  Chaldean  his- 
tory in  Greek,  is  supposed  to  have  Uved  not  later  than  261 — 246  B.C.  The  following 
version  of  a  quotation  made  by  Josephus  from  this  writer — "  Sennacherib  retired  him- 
self (from  Judea)  into  his  dty,  where,  after  he  had  lived  for  a  time,  he  was  traitor- 
ously slain  by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Selenar" — ^would  seem  to  prove  that 
an  inaccurate  tradition  as  to  the  length  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  already  prevailed  in 
Babylon  in  the  time  of  Berosus.  As  Jews  were  doubtless  to  be  found  in  consi- 
derable numbers  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Berosus,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  seen  and  consulted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  may  have  given  his  own  view  of 

the  meaning  of  the  verb  ^Hl  as  an  htdefirdte  expression  of  the  interval  between  the 
return  of  Sennacherib  and  his  nmrder  by  his  sons.  As  a  Chaldean,  Berosus  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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the  sight  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  king's  ignominious 
flight  and  return  would  read  a  far  more  impressive  lesson  to  the 
Ninevites,  than  would  the  tidings  that  their  fierce  and  haughty 
monarch  had  perished  with  his  fallen  host.  And  Sennacherib 
himself  would  long  carry  in  his  memory  the  rankling  and  cor- 
roding recollection  of  disappointment  and  shame,  which,  as  there 
was  no  hope  of  successful  revenge,  would  embitter  his  life,  and 
be  a  protracted  and  painful  punishment ;  a  punishment  which, 
like  Cain,  he  would  long  feel  unable  to  bear. 

Another  apparent  error  is  now  to  be  noticed.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  second  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  that  Tobit 
was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  he  lost  his  sight  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  made  a  grave  after  sunset,  and  buried  one  of 
his  countrymen,  he  adds — 

"  The  same  night  also  I  returned  from  the  burial,*  and  slept  by  the 
wall  of  my  court-yard,  being  polluted  (through  the  funeral)  and  my  face 
was  uncovered :  and  I  knew  not  that  there  were  sparrows  in  the  wall,  and 

A  This  anecdote  has  in  itself  the  appearance  of  a  childish  fiction,  and  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  regard  it  as  such  when  we  connect  it  with  the  absurdities  which  follow, — 
the  killing  of  the  seven  husbands  of  Ragners  daughter  by  the  evil  spirit  Asmodeus, — 
that  Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of  Tobit's  eyes,  and  give  Raguera 
daughter  for  a  wife  to  Tobias  the  son  of  Tobit, — ^that  at  the  self-same  time  Tobit 
came  home  and  entered  into  his  house  in  Nineveh,  and  Sarah  the  daughter  of  Ragnel 
came  down  from  her  upper  chamber  in  Ecbatane, — that  in  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
Nineveh,  a  fish  leaped  out  of  the  river,  large  enough  to  devour  Tobias,  who  was 
washing  himself, — that  the  supposed  angel  Raphael,  under  the  name  of  Azarias, 
deliberately  replied  to  Tobias,  who  asked  him  the  use  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  gall  of 
the  fish. — **  Touching  the  heart  and  the  liver,  if  a  devil  or  any  "evil  spirit  trouble  any, 
we  must  make  a  smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the  party  shall  be 
no  more  vexed ;  as  for  the  gall,  it  is  good  to  anoint  a  man  that  hath  whiteness  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  shall  be  healed, — that  Tobias,  at  Ecbatane,  took  embers  of  perfumes,  and 
put  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  thereupon,  which  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled, 
he  fied  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angd  bound  him.  It  may  be  objected 
that  these  puerile  absurdities  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  three  recorded  facts,  that 
(1),  the  ten  tribes  revolted  when  Tobit  was  young,  (2,)  that  Sennacherib  did  not  live 
so  long  as  one  or  two  years  after  his  return  from  Judea,  and  (3),  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  before  the  death  of  Tobias.  Be  it  so ;  and 
let  these  three  facts  stand  upon  their  own  merits. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  twofold  danger  to  youthful  minds  from  these  idle  and 
ridiculous  stories.  Some  may  begin  with  laughing  at  these,  and  end  in  deriding  the 
miracles  of  Holy  Writ ;  others  may  be  prepared,  through  receiving  these  as  true,  to 
believe  in  the  monkish  legends  of  Romish  tradition. 

A  learned  writer  says  of  the  Book  of  Tobit — "  It  contains  so  many  rabbinical 
fables  and  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it 
as  an  ingenious  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a  pious  temper,  and  to  teach 
the  most  important  duties."  We  can  scarcely,  however,  think  the  well-meaning 
author  of  Tobit  to  have  been  either  a  judicious  or  a  well-informed  person. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's 
valuable  Introduction^  the  two  apocryphal  legends  of  Tobit  and  Judith  will  be  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  character,  and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon  and  his  successor,  how  far  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  siege  of  Betbulia  by  Holofernes  ever  occurred. 
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mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm  dung  into  mine  eyes, 
and  a  whiteness  (KevKWfjuawd)  came  into  mine  eyes  and  I  went  to  the  phy- 
sicians, but  they  helped  me  not :  moreover,  Achiacarus  did  nourish  me 
until  I  went  into  Elymais." 

This  misfortune  is  evidently  said  to  have  happened  to  Tobit 
after  the  murder  of  Sennacherib.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson^  Sennacherib  was  assassinated^  cir.  680  b.c.  But  it 
is  expressly  stated  (xiv.  11)  that  Tobit  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years,  i.  e.y  he  therefore  survived  Senna- 
cherib at  least  one  hundred  years,  and  died  cir.  580  b.c. 

And  what  date  are  we  to  accept  for  the  final  capture  of 
Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  ?  Some  have  thought 
that  this  important  event  occurred  cir.  608-7, — Dr.  E.  Hincks 
believes  it  to  &ave  happened  cir.  625  b.c, — and  even  they  who 
are  of  opinion  that  Nineveh  fell  after  the  eclipse  in  585,  will  not 
place  its  fall  later  than  580  b.c*  Even  on  the  last  of  these  sup- 
positions the  final  siege  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  must  have 
commenced  before  the  death  of  Tobit,  and  its  capture  have  oc- 
curred within  less  than  two  years  after  that  death. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  conclusions  with  the  following 
extracts  Crom  this  Apocryphal  Book : — 

The  death  of  Tobias  the  son  of 
Tobit. 


The  death  of  Tobit 

"  And  when  Tobit  was  very  aged,  he 
called  his  son  (Tobias),  and  the  six  sons 
of  his  son,  and  said  to  him.  My  son  take 
thy  children,  for  behold  I  am  aged,  and 
ready  to  depart  out  of  this  life.  Go  into 
Media,  my  son,  for  I  surely  believe  those 
things  which  Jonas  the  prophet  spake  of 
Nineve ;  that  it  shaU  be  overthrown,  and 
that  for  a  time  peace  shall  rather  be  in 
Media.... And  now,  my  son,  depart  out  of 
Nineve,  because  that  those  things  which 
the  prophet  Jonas  spake,  shall  surely  come 
to  pass.... And  bury  me  decently,  and  thy 
mother  with  me,  but  tarry  no  longer  at 
Nineve.  ...When  he  had  said  these  thiugs, 
he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  bed,  being  an 
hundred  and  eight  and  fifty  years  old; 
and  he  buried  him  honorably"  (Tobit  xiv. 


*'  And  when  Anna  his  mo- 
ther was  dead,  Tobias  buried 
her  with  his  father  Tobit; 
but  Tobias  departed  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  Ecba- 
tane,  to  Eaguel  his  father-in- 
law,  where  he  became  old  with 
honour,  and  he  buried  his  fa- 
ther and  mother-in-law  ho- 
nourably, and  he  inherited 
their  substance,  and  his  father 
Tobifs.  And  he  died  at  Ec- 
batane  in  Media,  being  an 
hundred  and  twenty  -  seven 
years  old.  But  before  he  died, 
he  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineve,  which  was  taken  by 
Nabuchodonosor  and  Assue- 
rus  :  and  before  his  death  he 
rejoiced  over  Nineve"  (Tobit 
xiv.  12—15). 
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The  writer  of  this  Apocryphal  Book  tells  us  that  Tobit  was 
not  more  than  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  Sennacherib  was 
murdered^  and  that  he  lived  one  hundred  years  after  that  event. 
If  this  be  true,  then  we  may  regard  it  as  absolutely  certain  that 
Tobit  must  have  died  peaceably  in  his  bed  at  Nineveh,  and  have 
been  honourably  buried  there  not  later  than  when  the  Medo- 
Baby Ionian  armies  were,  ahready  carrying  on  the  final  si^e  of 
that  devoted  city,  if  that  siege  really  occurred  after  the  edipse 
of  685  B.C. 

Again,  the  same  writer  states  that  Tobias,  after  his  father's 
death,  left  Nineve,  and  went  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Ecbatane,  the  Median  capital,  to  B4iguel,  his  father-in-law. 
It  is  added  that  in  Ecbatane  "  Tobias  became  old  with  honour y 
and  buried  his  father  and  mother-in-law  honourably,  and  he 
inherited  their  substance,  and  his  father  Tobit's.'^  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  infer  firom  this  passage  that  Tobias  lived  many  years 
in  peace  and  prosperity  at  Ecbatane,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Tobit  at  Nineve,  and  some  few  years  at  least  aft;er  the  decease 
of  his  father-in-law,  Baguel.  ^^  And  before  bis  death  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineve.''  It  is  not  said  how  long  he 
survived  the  overthrow  of  Nineve,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  long.* 

Again,  we  have  apparently  another  difficulty.  We  find  that 
when  "  Tobit  was  come  to  the  age  of  a  man,"  he  married  Anna, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Tobias  (i.  9).  It  seems  certain  that 
the  writer  would  have  us  understand  that  Tobias  was  bom  before 
the  overthrow  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  or  Enemessar.  But 
if  Sennacherib  fled  from  Judea  in  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah 
(cir.  702-1),  then  must  Samaria  have  been  taken  in  the  sixth  of 


i  If  we  agree  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  that  Sennacherib  died  cir.  680  b.c,  then 
must  Tobit  have  died  dr.  580  b.c,  and  that  after  the  commencement  of  the  final 
siege  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar,  which  however  did  not  occur  so 
late  as  one  hundred  (or  even  ninety)  years  after  the  murder  of  Sennacherib.  Accord- 
ing to  the  apocryphal  narrative  Tobias  survived  his  father  a  considerable  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  many  years  txfter  the  death  of  Tobit  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians.  The  same  narrative  obviously  teaches  us  (1.)  that  Tobias 
was  bom  before  the  return  of  Sennacherib  from  Judea  (702-1),  and  as  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  127  years,  he  could  not  have  died  later  than  575  b.c.;  (2.)  that  Tobias  was 
bom  (1.  9)  before  the  destmction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  wUch  happened  seven 
or  eight  years  before  the  flight  and  murder  of  Sennacherib,  so  that  Tobias  must  have 
been  boru  at  least  as  early  as  708  b.c.^  and  must  have  died  not  later  than  581  b.c, 
one  year  before  the  death  of  his  father  Tobit. 

Another  instance  of  apparent  carelessness  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  tale  is  found 
by  comparing  i.  6,  with  v.  13.  In  the  former  passage,  Tobit  having  stated  that  all 
the  tribes  which  revolted,  sacrificed  to  Baal,  adds,  "  But  I  alone  went  often  to  Jem- 
salem  to  the  feasts."  In  the  latter  he  says,  "  I  know  Ananias  and  Jonathas,  sons  of 
the  great  Samaias,  as  we  went  together  to  Jerasalem  to  worship,  and  they  were  not 
seduced  bv  the  error  of  our  brethren." 
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Hezekiah^  cir.  710-9.  If  then  Tobias  was  bom  even  so  late  as 
711  B.c.^  he  must^  as  he  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  have  died  584  b.c,  i,  e.,  four  years  before 
the  decease  of  his  father  Tobit,  whom  he  is  represented  as  having 
survived  many  years.  It  is  also  plain  (i.  20)  that  Tobias  was 
bom  at  least  as  early  as  the  return  of  Sennacherib  from  Judea. 
If  this  event  occurred  702-1  B.C.,  Tobias  could  not  have  lived 
beyond  575-4  b.c,  i,  e.,  he  must  have  died  only  four  or  five 
years  after  his  father. 

We  are  now  to  shew  how  apparently  contrary  are  the  state- 
ments of  the  author  of  Tobit  to  some  of  those  which  are  found 
in  the  history  of  Judith.  Tobias  goes  to  Ecbatane,  where  he 
marries  the  daughter  of  his  father's  kinsman,  Raguel,  who  gives 
him  the  half  of  his  substance,  and  sends  him  back  to  his  father 
at  Nineveh  (x.  10) .  This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about 
eight*  years  after  Sennacherib^s  return  from  Judea,  and  when 
Tobit  was  sixty-six  years  old.  About  ninety-two  years  after, 
Tobit,  on  his  death-bed,  thus  addresses  his  son,  '^Oo  into 
Media,  my  son,  for  I  surely  believe  those  things  which  Jonas 
the  prophet  spake  of  Nineve,  that  it  shall  be  overthrown,  and 

i  This  drcumstance  furnishes  us  with  another  clue  towards  an  approximation  to 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Tobias.  Tobit  appears  to  have  been  stricken  with  bhndness 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Sennacherib.  He  continued  blind  for  eight  years  (xiv.  2), 
and  was  restored  to  sight  through  the  gall  of  the  great  fish,  by  his  son  Tobias,  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  Ecbatane  after  his  marriage  with  Sarah  the  daughter  of 
Baguel.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Tobias  was 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  old  ?  His  father  would  not  have  sent  him  much 
earlier  on  a  long  journey  into  Media.  This  would  make  the  age  of  Tobias  to  have 
been  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  Sennacherib  was  slain,  and  he  must  have  been 
bom  about  eight  years  befrare  the  fall  of  Samaria.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
this  supposition  with  the  language  of  the  narrative,  where  Tobit  says,  "  When  I  was 
come  to  the  age  of  a  man,  I  married  Anna  of  mine  own  kindred,  and  of  her  I  begat 
Tobias.  And  when  we  were  carried  away  captives  to  Nineve,  all  my  brethren,  and 
those  that  were  of  my  own  kindred,  did  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  Gentiles,  but  I  kept 
myseilf  from  eating.''  If  Sennacherib  returned  from  Judea  dr.  701  b.c.,  Samaria 
was  taken  cir.  709  b.c,  and  Tobias  must  have  been  born  not  later  than  717  b.c., 
and,  as  he  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  his  death  must  have  occurred 
590  B.C.  before  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar ;  which  event 
{il  the  Book  of  Tobit  be  authentic)  could  not  therefore,  as  some  think,  have  hap- 
pened after  the  eclipse  of  58^  b.c,  which  astronomers  now  regard  as  the  eclipse  of 
Thales.  We  might,  were  it  necessary,  exanune  this  subject  more  closely.  Tobit 
was  about  fifky-eight  years  old  when  Sennacherib  returned  from  Judea ;  he  would 
thus  have  been  fifty  years  old  when  he  was  carried  away  captive  with  his  son  Tobias 
by  Shalmaneser.  The  narrative  does  not  allow  us  to  think  that  he  was  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  (if  indeed  so  old)  when  he  married ;  and  we  may  believe  that 
Tobias  was  bom  witlun  two  or  three  years  after  his  father's  marriage.  Tobias  would 
thus  have  been  bom  cir.  728  b.c  ;  and  consequently,  on  this  view,  he  must  have  died 
dr.  601  B.C.  But  he  died  before  the  overtlurow  of  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  therefore, 
must  have  taken  Nineveh  before  COl  b.c,  about  sixteen  years  earlier  than  the  eclipse 
of  585  B.C.  They  who  believe  that  Nineveh  was  taken  a/ier  the  eclipse  of  585  b.c  ^ 
will  probably  reguxl  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  merdy  as  a  fictitious  legend. 

f2 
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that  for  a  time  peace  shall  rather  be  in  Media/'  It  seems  fair 
to  gather  from  this  that  no  terrible  disaster  had  be£allen  Media 
and  Ecbatane  daring  this  time.  Tobias  stayed  at  Nineveh  until 
the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  removed  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Ecbatane  to  Baguel,  his  father-in-law ;  "  where  he 
became  old  with  honour,  and  he  buried  his  father  and  mother- 
in-law  honourably,  and  he  inherited  their  substance  and  his 
father  Tobit's.  And  he  died  at  Ecbatane  in  Media/'  It  would 
thus  peem  that,  from  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Tobias  until 
his  death,  no  terrible  disaster  had  befallen  Ecbatane.  And 
when  we  are  told  that  Tobias  inherited  the  substance  of  his 
father-in-law  Baguel,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  believing  that 
from  the  day  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  his  death,  Raguel 
had  lived  in  security  and  prosperity. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Judith  we  find  something 
calculated  to  surprise  those  who  regard  the  Book  of  Tobit  as  a 
genuine  and  authentic  work.  We  there  find  that  a  certain 
Assyrian  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  no  other  ancient  record,  en- 
counters and  overthrows 

"All  the  power  of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad,  and  all  his  horsemen,  and 
all  his  chariots,  and  became  lord  of  his  cities,  and  came  unto  Ecbatane, 
and  took  the  towers  thereof,  and  spoiled  (ivpovofievtrc,  pillaged)  the  streets 
thereof,  and  turned  the  beauty  thereof  into '  shame.  He  took  also  Ar- 
phaxad  in  the  mountains  of  "Ragau,  and  smote  him  through  with  his 
darts,  and  destroyed  him  utterly  that  day." 

It  is  true  that  Baguel  and  his  wife  may  have  been  absent  at  the 
time,  or,  if  not,  may  possibly,  though  not  probably,  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  marauding 
Assyrian  soldiery.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  Herodotus  should 
have  passed  over  in  silence  this  memorable  capture  and  sack  of 
Ecbatane ;  but  it  seems  far  more  strange  that  neither  Tobit  nor 
Tobias,  who  enter  into  so  many  minute  details  on  other  matters, 
should  not  have  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  disaster  which 
befel  the  Median  metropolis — especially  as  Tobias  must  at  all 
times  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  affected  the  welfare 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  his  wife  Sarah.  Perhaps  Hero- 
dotus, during  his  researches  into  the  Medo-Persian  history,  had 
never  heard  of  Nabuchodonosor's  triumphant  entry  into  Ecba- 
tane ;  and  is  it  not  difiSicult  to  refrain  from  coming  to  a  similar 
conclusion  with  regard  to  Tobit  and  Tobias  ?  But  if  we  admit 
the  idea  that  even  these  had  never  received  any  tidings  of  the 
pillage  of  the  Median  capital,  though  from  time  to  time,  during 
all  the  ninety-two  years  which  intervened  between  the  marriage 
of  Tobias  and  the  death  of  Tobit,  Raguel  must  have  had  opportu- 
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nities  of  sending  messages  from  Eebatane  to  his  daughter  at 
Nineveh,  we  shall  feel  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
triumph  of  the  supposed  Nabuchodonosor  over  the  illustrious 
and  strongly  fortified  city  where  Baguel  dwelt,  was  but  the  mere 
creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  and 
never  actually  occurred. 

After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  labour 
to  discuss  the  question  concerning  the  time  when  the  Book  of 
Tobit  was  written.  The  following  portion  of  the  dying  address 
of  the  supposed  Tobit,  may  assist  us  in  conjecturing  a  probable 
date : — 

"  I  surely  believe  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  desolate,  and  the  house  of 
God  in  it  shtJl  be  burned,  and  shall  be  desolate  for  a  time ;  and  that  again 
God  will  have  mercy  on  them,  and  bring  them  again  into  the  land,  where 
they  shall  build  a  temple,  but  not  like  to  the  firaty  until  the  time  of  that 
age  be  fulfilled  ;  and  afterwards  they  shall  return'  from  all  places  of  their 
captivity,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriously,  and  the  house  of  God  shall 
be  built  in  it,  with  a  glorious  building,  as  the  prophets  have  spoken 
thereof.  And  all  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear  the  Lord  God  truly,  and 
shall  bury  their  idols." — xiv.  4,  6. 

We  shall  perhaps  not  err  greatly  if  we  think  that  the  words, 
'^  shall  build  a  temple,  but  not  like  unto  th£  first '^  were  written 
by  a  person  who  lived  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple, 
which  was  very  inferior  to  the  first.  Again,  the  sentence,  "  until 
the  time  of  that  age  be  fulfilled,"  (e©?  irKrjpoid&a-c  Kaipol  tov 
ai&vo^y)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  second  time  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  scattered 
abroad.  And  this  view  would  appear  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
immediately  succeeding  context,  "And  afterwards  they  shall 
return  from  (all)  places  of  their  captivity,  and  build  up  Jeru- 
salem gloriously,  and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it  with 
a  glorious  building,'^  {koI  fjuerh  ravra  €in(TTpk^ov<nv  ix  twi; 
di'X/ia\a>ai&v,  teal  ocfcoBofn^aova-LV  'lepovaraXijfjL  iinlfuo^i  koX  o 
SiKO^  TOV  0€ov  ev  avrfi  oiKoBofirjOijaerat  evSo^w?,  xaOw  kTsAXrja'av 

'  They  who  think  that  the  prophetic  promises  of  the  restoration  of  all  Israel  from 
the  lands  of  their  captivity,  and  the  union  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  as  one  nation,  under 
one  prince,  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  were  fulfilled  at  the  return  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,  will  not  agree  with  Tobit  in  his  interpretation  of  prophecy.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  is  inclined  to  agree  with  much  that  the  supposed  Tobit  says  on  this  interesting 
subject,  though  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  no  better  foundation  for  his  opinion  than 
this  apocryphal  book.  Dr.  Prideaux  has  justly  said  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras, 
which  contains  the  childish  vision  of  the  entrance  of  the  ten  tribes  into  Arsareth,  that 
*'  it  is  a  bundle  of  fables,  too  absurd  for  the  belief  of  the  Romanists  themselves,  for 
they  have  not  taken  this  book  into  their  canon,  though  they  have  those  of  Tobit  and 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  Surely  Tobit 's  bundle  of  fables  richly  deserved  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Romanists  as  these  meted  out  to  the  bundle  of  Ezra ; 
nor  ought  mercy  to  have  been  shewn  to  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
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irepl  aurfj^  oi  Trpoifnircu.)  There  appears  to  be  here  an  allasioii 
to  two  desolations  of  Jerusalem  and  ihe  temple,  two  dispersions 
of  the  Jews,  two  rebuildings  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and 
two  restorations  of  the  people ;  the  former  that  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  with  such  members  of  Levi,  Ephraim,  and  the  other 
tribes,  as  chose  to  accompany  them  ;  the  latter,  a  restoration  of 
the  whole  Hebrew  family  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  If  this 
interpretation  be  admitted  as  correct,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
think  that  the  speech  ascribed  to  the  dying  Tobit,  was  not 
written  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Vespasian.  The  Greek 
copy  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
we  might,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  work  was  composed  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century.  That  this  apocryphal  book,  like  that  of  Judith,  is 
mentioned  neither  by  Josephus  nor  Philo- Judseus,  would  seem 
to  shew  either  that  they  had  never  seen  it,  or  that,  having  met 
with  it,  they  regarded  it  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

If  we  consider  this  life  of  Tobit  as  authentic,  we  seem  called 
upon  to  believe  that  Sennacherib  certainly  died  very  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Judea,  and  that  Nineveh  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus.  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions have  fully  proved  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  the  former  state- 
ment;  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  relying  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  latter,  and  drawing  from  it  an  argument  that 
Assuerus  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Median  Cyaxares 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther 
was  identical  with  Xenophon^s  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages. 
If  we  know,  through  Herodotus,  that  Nineveh  was  overthrown 
by  Cyaxares  I.,  the  father  of  Astyages,  we  also  know,  through 
the  same  authority,  that  the  Medes  were  assisted  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians, under  their  king  Labynetus,  who,  we  may  feel  almost 
assured,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  tells  us  that  Na-bu-kuduri-uzur  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar or  Nebuchadrezzar)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nabupal-uzur, 
king  of  Babylon.  The  popular  name  of  the  latter,  Nctbopolaasar 
(as  given  by  the  Chaldean  historian  Berossus)  sufficiently  resem- 
bles the  original  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  Greek  with  the 
Babylonian  name.  Had  the  writer  of  Tobit  really  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans,  we  might  have 
reasonably  expected  him  to  write  Nabopolassar  instead  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor. As  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  unfair  to  suppose  that 
the  apocryphal  author  had  heard  that  Nineveh  had  been  taken 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  that  he  wrote  from  conjecture 
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the  well-known  scriptural  names  of  Nebucliadnezzar  and  Aha- 
suerus. 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  appeal  to  this  book  as  early  Jewish 
authority^  L  e.,  as  the  work  of  a  person  who  lived  sufficiently 
near  to  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  from  personal  knowledge,  or  the  recoUecticms  even  of  his 
most  aged  contemporaries,  an  accurate  account  of  the  historical 
events  which  occurred  during  the  Uves  of  Tobit  and  Tobias.  The 
following  is  extracted  from"*  Hartwell  Hornets  valuable  work : — 

"  From  some  apparent  coincidences  between  this  book  and  some  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhauer  is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  end  of 
the  first  centuiy:  but  Jahn  and  most  other  commentators  and  critics 
think  that  it  was  written  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.'' 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith,  and  the  more  carefully  we  compare  them  with  each 
other,  with  scriptural  and  secular  history,  and  with  recently 
deciphered  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  the  more  shall 
we  probably  feel  constrained  to  regard  both  these  works  as  mere 
religious  romances,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  guide  us 
in  our  inquiries  into  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  history  and  chro- 
nology.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  researches  of  Sir  H.  Eawlinson 
and  Dr.  E.  Ilincks  will  sooner  or  later  settle  this  point  beyond 
further  controversy. 

I  would  touch  very  briefly  on  one  particular  view  of  the  apo- 
cryphal question,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  imme- 
diately before  me.  If  it  is  true  that  "  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  affirm  that  the  apocryphal  books,  with  certain 
exceptions,  are  divinely  inspired,  and  raise  them  on  a  level  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets,^^  the  establishment  of  their  thoroughly 
fictitious  and  legendary  character  may  assist  in  preserving  in- 
quiring Protestants  from  the  snares  of  the  papacy  in  these  days 
of  Romish  aggression. 

G.  B. 


M  This  able  writer  has  thus  stated  his  own  opinion  of  the  Book  of  Tobit : — ''  It 
was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continued  by  his  son  TobiaSi  and  finished  by  some  other 
individual  of  the  family :  after  which  it  was  digested  into  the  order  in  which  we  now 
have  it  **  (3rd  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  227).  At  that  time  the  Assyrian  cylinder  of  the  late 
Colonel  Taylor  had  not  been  deciphered,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  Sennacherib 
reigned  at  least  eight  years,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  he  fled  firom  Judea  in  his 
third  year.  These  facts,  compared  with  Tobit  i.  18,  21,  should  go  far  to  shew  that 
Tobit  and  Tobias  were  imaginary  personages.  The  dying  speech  of  the  supposed 
Tobit  (xiY.  4,  5),  must  surely  have  been  written  for  him  some  three  or  four  hundred 
years  at  least  after  the  time  at  which  he  is  said  tahave  died. 
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THE   ATOHEMEHT. 

Ths  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  sacrifice,  which  was  offered 
by  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men,  most  always 
be  regarded  as  the  great  and  prominent  doctrine  of  oar  religion, 
because  it  is  interwoven  with  the  entire  system  of  our  redemp- 
tion, as  it  is  b^^n,  continued,  and  ended  in  Christ  Jesus^  and 
is  in  truth  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  It  is  a  doctrine, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that 
all  persons  should  clearly  understand  the  grounds  of  their  faith ; 
because  error  on  such  a  subiect  must  enter  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  into  our  belief  in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

But  in  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term  which  is  employed  to  express  the  great  doctrine  con- 
tained in  it.  Now  the  word  atone,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  re- 
marked, is  derived  from  the  expression  at  one ;  and  to  be  a/  one 
is  the  same  as  to  be  in  concord^  as  Shakspeare  has  used  the 
word  in  Coriolanus, — 

"  He  and  Aufidus  can  no  more  atone,  ^ 
Than  violentest  contrariety ;" 

and,  secondly,  it  is  used  to  signify,  to  stand  as  an  equivalent  for 
something,  and  is  particularly  used  of  expiatory  sacrifices ;  in 
which  meaning  it  is  very  commonly  found.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  word  atonement,  it  is  used  (1)  in  the 
sense  of  agreement,  concord,  as  Shakspeare  in  Richard  III. : — 

*'  He  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers  \* 

and  (2)  in  the  sense  of  expiation,  expiatory  equivalent.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  found  in  Romans  v.  1 1,  ^^  And  not  only  so, 
but  we  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement  ;*'  or,  as  it  is  translated  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bible,  reconciliation,  hC  ov  vvv  rijv  KaraXKa/fffv 
iKd0ofi€v ;  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.*  The  word  atonement  is  found  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  always  in  connexion  with 
sacrifice,  and  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  i^,  which 

a  See  Moffee  on  the  Jtonement,  who  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  this  passage,  yoI.  i.,  p.  243. 
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is   generally  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  i^iKouraaBai,   tXaa-pbo^, 
and  other  corresponding  terms.^ 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  many  of  those  persons 
ipirho  have  at  different  times  entertained  erroneous  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  Atonement^  if  we  were  to  impute  to  them  uni- 
versally a  deliberate  design  of  overthrowing  that  great  doctrine. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  mournful  truths  that  from  the  time 
when  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  death  of  Christ 
was  first  preached  to  the  worlds  that  great  doctrine  has  been  the 
subject  of  attack  &om  unbelievers;  and  it  is  right  that  this  fact 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  assail  this  great  and 
fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith.     The  earliest  heretics  were 
the  Docetae,  who  believed  our  Lord  to  be  a  man  in  appearance 
oiAjy  and  denied  his  incarnation :  the  next  were  the  Ebionites^ 
who  denied  the  miraculous  conception^  affirming  that  our  Lord 
was  born  like  other  men^  according  to  the  common  course  of 
natiu*e.     Both  these  heresies  sprung  up  in  the  apostolic  age^ 
and  they  both  struck  at  the  root  of  the  Atonement  by  the  death 
of  Christ.      In  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  heretics 
who  took  their  origin  &om  Praxeas^  Noetus^  and  Sabellius^  and 
who  are  called  Patripassians^^'  it  is  evident  that  their  opinions 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  heresy  of  the  Apollinarians^ 
and  of  some  of  the  Arians^  who  maintained  that  the  divine 
nature  of  our  Saviour  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a  human  soul ; 
and  to  the  Manichees,  who  maintained  that  our  Saviour  was 
not  really  man.     All  these  opinions^  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  real  humanity,  so  are  they  di- 
rected against  the  reality  of  his  sufferings ;  and  therefore  against 
the  Atonement,  which  was  made  in  his  sufferings  and  death.    It 
is  against  the  two  first  of  these  heresies — those  of  the  Docetae 
and  the  Ebionites,  that  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
epistles  of  St  John  are  especially  directed  '/  by  whom  the  main- 
tainers  of  these  doctrines  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Anti- 
Christ,  as  maintaimng  opinions  wbich  are  directed  against  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.     And  the  true  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (which  was  probably  the  last  of 
all  his  writings)  appears  to  be,  that  the  apostle  was  directed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  such  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  as  bore 
most  directly  on  his  divine  nature  and  character,  and  also  on  his 
incarnation  and  the  great  redemption  which  he  came  to  accom- 
plish for  mankind.     Amongst  the  subjects  of  these  discourses, 

h  Compare  Trommius's  Concordance  under  these  different  heads. 
«  Compare  Pearson  on  the  Creedj  art.  iii. 
**  BuU,  Jud.  Eccl  Cath.,  cap.  ii.,  5,  etc. 
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that  of  his  death  oeoupies  the  most  prominent  jince.  For  ^s 
Gospel  muBt  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  truth, 
which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  our  Lord's  earnest  discotiraes, 
that  ''  Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish^  but 
have  everlasting  life''  (John  iii.  16). 

If  we  examine  the  opinions  of  succeeding  heretics,  we  shall 
find  them  directed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  against  the  Atone- 
ment, which  was  oflfered  for  the  sins  of  men  fy  the  sacrifice  of 
the  death  of  Christ. 

But  the  right  understanding  of  this  great  doctrine  is  of  in- 
finite importance  to  every  Christian ;  because  it  has  been  made 
in  all  ages  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  it  is  always  the  first 
subject  of  attack  from  those  who  would  deny  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  opinions  of  those  persons  by  whom  it  has  been 
more  especially  assailed ;  and  in  thus  considering  it,  it  will  £Eun- 
litate  our  enquiries  if  we  consider  those  which  belong  to  it  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  as  typical  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  preparatory  to  it. 

I.  Now  in  their  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement, 
some  persons  have  reasoned  ^om  the  Levitical  sacrifices  to  prove 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  whereas,  as  has 
been  acutely  observed,  ''the  true  intent  and  use  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  is  to  be  sought  in  the  plain  and  literal  account  which  he 
and  his  disciples  give  of  it,  rather  than  in  the  darkness  of  the 
legal  symbols  appointed  to  prefigure  it  ;'^«  and  the  true  line  of 
argument  appears  to  be  this, — in  the  first  instance,  to  examine 
the  terms  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  then  to  shew  their  agreement  with 
those  sacrifices  which  were  instituted  only  as  ''  the  shadows  of 
good  things  to  come."    Now  in  what  terms  is  the  death  of 
Christ  spoken  of  in  Scripture?      '^TTie  Lord"   saith  Isaiah, 
''  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  tis  all/*  and  ''  he  bare  the  sins 
of  many"    "  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree" 
''  Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many"    " He  who  knew 
no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us"     " He  was  wounded  for  our  trans^ 
gressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him ;  for  the  transgressions  of  Ghd's  people 
was  he  stricken,  and  his  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin" 
He  that  denies  the  Lord,  '^denies  him  that  bought  him,  that 
bought  him  unth  a  price,  that  purchased  him  vnth  his  oum  blood" 
And  our  Lord  himself  declared,  "  that  ?ie  came  to  give  his  life  a 

^  Skelton's  Sermons,  vol.  L,  p.  257  ;  Magee,  vol.  i.,  pp.  46,  47. 
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nmsomfor  many.^*  And  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  fidfilment  of  all  that  was 
typified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law :  '^  As  almost  all 
things  were  by  the  law  purged  tvith  blood,  and  as  without  shed^ 
ding  of  blood  is  no  remission,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these, 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these  /'  that  is,  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  ^^  who  now  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself;  by  which  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  usP 

Now  let  us  consider,  on  the  one, hand,  the  terms  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and  on 
the  other,  those  in  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law  are 
described  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  what  other  conclusion 
can  we  come,  except  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  true,  per- 
fect, and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 

In  truth,  with  regard  to  those  persons  who  would  give  a  real 
character  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  a  figurative 
character  to  that  of  Christ,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  con- 
tradict that  which  we  are  assured  in  the  New  Testament  was  the 
great  design  of  the  Jewish  dispensation;  whereas  consider  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  real  sacrifice,  and  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices as  the  figures  of  the  great  sacrifice,  and  all  becomes  clear : 
and  those  sacrificial  terms,  of  which  few  dispute  the  real  pur- 
port when  they  are  applied  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  establish 
the  true  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  "  by  which,^*  as 
has  been  observed,  ''  all  former  sacrifices  are  to  bejnterpreted, 
and  in  reference  to  which  only  can  they  be  understood.'^ 

With  regard  to  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
framed  as  to  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  the  following  are  the 
principal : — (1)  In  one,  sacrifices  are  represented  in  the  light  of 
gifts,  intended  to  soothe  and  appease  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  men;  (2)  in  another, 
they  are  considered  os  federal  rites, — a  kind  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  God  at  his  table,  and  thereby  implying  the  being  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  friendship  with  him  by  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins ;  (3)  in  a  third,  they  are  described  as  but  sym^ 
bolical  actions,  or  a  more  expressive  language  denoting  the 
gratitude  of  the  offerer  in  such  as  are  eucharistical ;  and  in 
those  that  are  expiatory,  the  acknowledgment  of,  and  contrition 
for,  sins,  strongly  expressed  by  the  death  of  the  animal  repre- 
senting that  death  which  the  offerer  confessed  to  be  his  own 
desert.^ 


/  Magee,  vol.  i.,  p.  242.  9  Ibid,f  vol.  i.,  pp.  43,  44. 
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Such  is  the  description  of  these  different  theories  of  sacri- 
fice which  has  been  given  by  Archbishop  Magee,  and  which 
claim  respectively  the  names  of  Spencer,  Sykes,  and  Warburton. 
But,  as  that  learned  writer  has  justly  observed,  with  respect  to 
them  generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  "  the  fact  of  AbeVs 
sacrifice  seems  inconsistent  with  them  all/^  For  it  is  clear  from 
the  words  of  Scripture  that  both  Cain  and  Abel  made  oblations 
to  the  Lord ;  and  oblations,  which  in  themselves  were  equally 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  God.  How  then  are  we  to  explain 
the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
of  Cain  ?  How,  except  that  when  '^  by  faith  Abel  offered  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice^  irT^jeiova  Ova-lav,  than  Cain/''^  he  offered  such 
a  sacrifice  as  God  had  commanded,  and  as  testified  his  faith  in 
that  sacrifice  which  the  Son  of  Gx>d  was  to  offer  on  the  cross  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  ?  These  theories  of  sacrifice  are  moreover 
inconsistent  with  the  great  body  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  which 
were  in  themselves  of  a  character  strictly  expiatory. 

There  is  also  another  and  a  very  remarkable  argument  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were  for  the  most  part 
of  an  expiatory  character ;  and  that  this  extended^  not  merely  to 
animal,  but  to  human  sacrifices,  to  which  the  prophet  Micah 
makes  an  important  reference  when  he  says,  ^'  Shall  I  give  my 
firstborn  for  my  transgressions  ?  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sins 
of  my  soul?"  (Micah  vi.  7).  For  such  is  the  character  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  heathen  sacrifices;  and  the  only  rational 
account  which  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  these  sacrifices, 
is  derived  from  the  supposition  that  they  were  borrowed  from  a 
purer  reUgion  and  worship. 

But  there  is  one  theory,  which  has  been  maintained  on  the 
subject  of  sacrifice,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  this 
review  of  it ;  and  this  relates  to  the  question  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  sacrifice.  It  is  well  known  that  some  persons  of  great 
learning  and  eminent  piety  have  denied  the  divine  institution  of 
sacrifice,  and  have  maintained  that  God  adapted  a  rite  already 
existing  to  the  purposes  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  as  a 
figure  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  the  great  Redeemer  was 
afterwards  to  offer  on  the  cross.  Amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  a  more  recent  period  who  have  maintained 
this  doctrine,  are  to  be  mentioned  Grotius,  Spencer,  and  War- 
burton,  and  still  more  recently,  the  late  learned  and  excellent 
Mr.  Davison,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  Primitive  Sacrifice,  has 
advocated  this  opinion.  The  learned  Outram,  in  his  work  De 
Sacrificiis,  states  the  principal  arguments  on  each  side,  without 
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pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  on  either :  "  Ego  nihil/'  he  ob- 
serves^ ^'omnino  malim,  quam  quicqimm  pro  certo  affirmare"* 
But  how^  it  may  be  asked^  is  the  denial  of  the  divine  institution 
of  sacrifice  consistent  with  the  fact  of  Abel's  sacrifice  and  its 
acceptance  by  Ood  ?  How  with  those  of  Noah^  Abraham^  and 
the  patriarchs  ?  How  also  with  those  of  Job^  and  with  the  com- 
mand to  him  &om  God  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  for  his  friends  ?  And 
the  argument  is  peculiarly  strong  in  the  case  of  Job ;  because  to 
him  was  vouchsafed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  institution  of  sacrifice^  that  before  the  flood  (the  case  of 
Cain  excepted)^  there  is  no  instance  of  any  other  than  animal 
sacrifice ;  and  that  this^  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  persons^ 
was  previous  to  the  permission  of  animal  food  to  man^  as  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  collected  fi*om  the  traces  of  primitive  sacrifice 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Now  if  we  believe  the  Levi- 
tical  law  to  have  embodied  in  its  moral  and  religious  code  the 
greater  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  primitive  revelation^  includ- 
ing those  of  the  sabbath  and  of  sacrifices^  how  powerful  an  argu- 
ment do  we  derive  from  this  fact  in  support  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  sacrifice. 

The  preceding  considerations  appear^  therefore^  not  only  to 
prove  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice^  but  also  to  establish  its 
ewpiatory  character ;  and  this  view  may  be  further  confirmed  by 
considering  the  language  in  which  the  sacrifices  enjoined  by  the 
Levitical  law  are  described^  in  connexion  with  the  terms  in  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  Now 
the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  ordered  not  only  to  relieve  men  from 
ceremonial  incapacity,  but  there  were  many  of  them  which  were 
strictly  of  a,  propitiatory  character^  and  were  ordained  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  God  from  the  trangressor  not  only  of  the  cere- 
monial, but  also  of  the  moral,  law.  Thus  in  the  case  of  swear- 
ing falsely  (Levit.  vi.  2 — 7),  we  find  it  decreed,  that  the  trans- 
gressor, "  because  he  hath  sinned  in  this,  he  shall  not  only  make 
restitution  to  his  neighbour,  but  he  shall  bring  his  trespass- 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  unthout  blemish  out  of  the  flock 
(LXX.,  Kplov  airo  r&v  irpoPdreav  AfMOfiov)  ;  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given him^*  (LXX.,  xal  h^ChAaerai  irepX  avrov  6  lep^if^  evavri 
Kvplov  teal  a^Orjaerav  airr^J.  And  again  (Levit.  xix.  20 — 22), 
in  the  case  of  criminal  connexion  with  a  bondman,  and  the  of- 
fender is  ordered  to  ''  bring  the  trespass-offering,  and  the  priest 
is  to  make  atonement  for  him  with  the  trespass-offering  for  the 
sin  which  he  hath  done,  and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be 


»  Outram,  cap.  i. ;  Magee,  vol.  i.,  p.  490. 
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forgiven  Mm**  (LXX*,  jrol  i^iKAaenu  ir^  otrrov  o  iepeb^  hf  t& 
icpujf  Ttfq  TrXfffifiikeuK  Ivtam  Kvplov  vepi  r^?  ofUMprltK  ^  fffuiprre, 
KoX  a(f^'qa'€T€U  avT^  ^  afioprlaj.    And  in  case  of  all  offences 
which  fell  not  under  the  description  of  pregumptmous,  it  is  ma- 
nifest from  tiie  slightest  inspection  of  the  Book  of  Leviticos, 
that  the  atonement  prescribed  was  appointed  as  die  means  by 
which  (rod  might  be  propitialed  or  reconciled  to  the  offender. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  vicarioug  character  of  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices,  this  appears  distinctly  to  be  set  forth  in  the  account 
of  the  first  offering  which  is  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
(chap.  L  4e),  where  it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  free- 
will-offering, that  he  shall  "  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
burnt-offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  Mm  b^ore  the  Lord" 
(LXX.,  heKToy  avr^,  i^iXda-aaOai  vepi  avrov).    But  the  cere- 
mony of  the  scape-goat  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  places  the 
matter  beyond  dl  doubt  (Levit.  xvi.  21,  22) :  "  Aaron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Uyc  goal^  and  confess  all  ihe 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  tq)on  the  head  of  the  goat ;  and 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  aU  their  iniquities"    The  sins  of 
the  people  being  thus  transferred  to  the  animal,  it  is  afterwards 
represented  to  be  so  polluted  as  to  pollute  the  person  who  carried 
it  away,  and  by  the  entire  ceremony  expiation  is  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.    Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  entire  Scripture  in  which  the  meaning  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  victim  is  directly  explained ;  and 
from  this  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding its  import  in  all  other  cases  of  piacular  sacrifice.* 
The  translation  of  the  LXX.  Is  here  remarkable :  Kal  ein6iqa'& 
Aapwv  T^   yeipa^  avrov   iirl   rifv  seeipiiKrfv  rov  yc/idpou  rov 
^&VTO^,  Kal  i^ar/opivaei,  hr  atrrov  irdtra^  t^9  dvofila^  r&v  vi&v 
^laparjX  Kal  irdaa^  rh^  aSucla^  avr&v  kqX  irdaa^  r^9  a/iapria^ 
avT&v,  Kal  hriBrjaet  ainb^  iirl  rrjv  K€^\ifv  rov  yt/judpov  rov 
((&VT09    Kol    i^aTroareKei  ev  %6£pl  dvdpayrrov    iroifjiov  €*9  t^p 
ipT)fiov'  Kal  Xij^fterai,  6  j(^Lfidpo<;  €<^'  iaxnto  r^9  afutprla^  avr&v  ek 
yrjv  a/Sarov  k.t.X.    Now  let  us  compare  with  these  expressions 
those  corresponding  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  an  '^  tKaarripuwy  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
through  faith  in  his  bhod"  (Bom.  iii.  25),  with  that  expression 
in  Heb.  ii.  17,  where  it  is  said  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  *Ht 
behoved  him  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
ii^  rb  iXdaKeaOai  tA?  afiaprla^  rov  Tuidv;"   with  that  of  St. 

^  See  Magee,  yoI.  i.,  pp.  34,  366—369. 
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John^  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  tKcurfji^  irepl  r&v  afuifyrltov  rjfi&v ; 
with  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  says  of  our  great  Redeemer,  09  rhs; 
afiapria^  vifi&v  avrS^  om^veyKeu  r^  atofiaTi  avrou  eirl  to  ^7^v  ; 
and  thus  speaks  of  our  redemption,  hhore^  ori  ov  if^daprovi  .  .  . 
iKuTpoaOrfTey  .  .  .  aXKk  rifil^  aifiart  Xplarov  €09  afivov  ajjmiJbov 
Kal  aawtKov  (1  Pet.  ii.  24;  i.  18,  19) ;  and  lastly,  with  the  song 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  who  make  this  the  ground  of  their 
praises  to  the  Lamb,  ori  ia'<f>arfrf^,  xal  rjyopaaa^  fifJM,^  t&  Ge^ 
^fi&v  T^  aLfiarl  aov  ck  irdarf^  <^vX^9  /cal  yKaxra-ff^  Kal  SOvov^ 
Rev.  V.  9). 

Now  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  which 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with  respect  to  the  sacrifices 
enjoined  by  the  Levitical  law^  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that 
they  can  be  understood  only  in  an  ewjAatory  sense.  These  sacri- 
fices were,  as  far  as  they  went,  strictly  expiatory ,  though  typical; 
and  these  expressions  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense,  when 
they  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  applied  to  that 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

We  may  appeal,  in  support  of  the  preceding  reasoning,  to 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  the  true  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  "  ordained  for  a  continual 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  deatb  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  thereby .''  Nay,  we  may  appeal  even 
to  the  Romanists  themselves ;  for  though  they  virtually  make  of 
none  effect  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  the  substitution  of  another 
sacrifice^  yet  in  their  very  errors  they  bear  a  constant  testimony 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  What  though  the  Fathers 
sometimes  use  strong  language  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  speaking  of  it  as  a  aacr^ce  f'  yet  they  bear  a  constant  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  and  to  their  belief  in  the  sacrificial  character 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  whole  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity is  opposed  to  the  lowering  of  the  reai  character  of  that 
death. 

In  treating  of  the  great  Atonement,  which  was  offered  for 
the  sins  of  men  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  treat  it,  in.the  first  instance,  in  connexion 
with  those  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law,  by  which  it  was  pre- 
figured ;  because  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  appears  most 
effectually  to  dispose  of  the  reasoning,  by  which  different  persons 
have  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  death 

^  Chrysostom:  i^fieph.  koX  ^puca^^s  Ov<rUt\  ^uco^&rrArin  Bvaia;  tpplKrri  koI 
fi'VffriKTi  Ovffia :  yet  he  calls  it  also,  XoyiKri  BwrUij  irycvftar^ici}  Ovffla^  Bva-iav,  /uiAXoi^ 
8€  Hvofutriffw  evffias. 
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of  Christ ;  and  to  rob  it  of  its  great  value  as  an  expiatory  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  world.  For  the  sacrifices  enjoined  by 
the  Levitical  law  (Heb.  x.  4),  are  inexplicable,  unless  they  are 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
If  we  acknowledge  the  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ :  and,  therefore,  all  opinions 
which  either  deny  this  great  doctrine,  or  so  state  our  beHef  of  it, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  its  character  as  the  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  men,  err  in  the  great  doctrine  of  our  salvation. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  argument  for  the  Atonement  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  sacri- 
fice under  the  former  dispensations,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  arguments  against  it,  which  have  been  advanced  by 
those  who  have  denied  the  expiatory  character  of  our  Saviour's 
death. 

"  The  scheme  of  redemption,"  as  has  been  observed  by  an  excellent 
writer,  "became  necessary,  because  God  had  threatened,  and  would 
punish,  and  yet  would  save.  To  prevent  the  fall,  or  to  exdude  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  might  not  have  been  irreconcileable  with  the  divine  will, 
acting  on  the  sin^e  motive  of  benevolence ;  but,  apparently,  the  moral 
perfections  of  God,  operating  also  on  their  own  principles  of  rectitude, 
so  adjusted  the  scheme  of  redemption  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  divine  benevolence  to  man,  without  infringing  the  rule  of 
righteousness,  by  treating  sinners  as  if  they  were  sinless,  that  is,  without 
leaving  them  wholly  unpunished."* 

It  has  been  unanswerably  shewn  by  Bishop  Butler,  that  there 
is  no  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  the  general  dealings  of  God  with 
mankind,  to  shew  that  he  could,  consistently  with  his  other  attri- 
butes, have  allowed  sin  to  go  wholly  impunished ;  nor  can  any 
argument  be  drawn,  either  from  the  principles  of  the  divine 
government,  or  from  the  actual  results  of  it,  that  our  future 
good  conduct  can  undo  the  efiPects  of  our  former  transgressions. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  these  to  follow  almost  invariably,  even 
in  cases  where  the  evil  conduct  which  led  to  them  has  entirely 
passed  away.  But  still  the  same  great  writer  has  shewn  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  and  Biedeemer  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  order  of  Grod's  providence ;  in  which  we  continually 
see  evils  removed  from  men  by  the  friendly  interposition  of 
others :  and  he  has  applied  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  in  the  following  admirable  language ;  in 
which  he  shews  that — 

"  the  Son  of  God  loved,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  with  a  love  which  he 
m  Holmes  on  the  Premal principle  of  Redemption,    Tracts,  pp.  368,  369. 
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himself  compares  to  human  friendship  \  though  in  this  case  all  compari- 
sons must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by 
them.  He  interposed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  effectual  to 
prevent  that  execution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God  had  appointed 
should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon  them,  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  that  punishment  from  following,  which,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  divine  government,  must  have  followed  the  sins  of  the 
world  had  it  not  been  for  such  interposition."** 

Every  view  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  excludes  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  it  as  a  suflFering  for  the  sins  of  others,  leaves  us 
without  any  reasonable  account  of  that  death.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  God^s  dealings  with  mankind  under  the  old  dispensation 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  God  will  ever  allow  sin  to  be  wholly 
unpunished. . 

"  In  eve^  divine  government,  whether  of  Israel  in  particular,  or  of 
the  world  at  large,  rectitude  will  indisputably  rule ;  and  that  can  scarcely 
be  presumed  in  different  administrations  of  the  same  governor  to  pre- 
scribe opposite  principles.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for 
supposing  it  would  exclude  the  absolute  impunity  of  the  guilty  in  one 
divine  scheme,  and  yet  admit  it  in  another."^ 

Now  let  us  compare  the  reasoning  which  these  able  writers 
have  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  with  the  inspired  judgment  of 
St.  Paul ;  when,  having  shewn  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified/'  he  concludes :  "  For  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  shm^t  of  the  glory  of  God:  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  for  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  tlie 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus  ^^  (Eom.  iii.  23 — 26). 

This  reasoning,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  argu- 
ments which  are  advanced  by  the  Socinians  against  the  Atone- 
ment, is  equally  applicable  to  some  modern  systems  of  divinity, 
which,  without  directly  professing  to  deny  the  Atonement,  appear 
practically  to  set  it  aside ;  and  to  those  also,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  they  dwell  in  glowing  terms  on  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  atonement  offered  to 
God  in  that  death,  and  the  sins  of  men  which  caused  those 
sufferings.  This  is  not  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taught  by 
St.  ParQ,  when  he  said :  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  J' 
And  why?  '^Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all 
then  were  all  dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which 


»  Batler's  Analogyj  part  it,  chap.  v.  ^  Holmes,  p.  370. 
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live^  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him 
which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again/' 

In  considering  the  great  mystery  of  man's  redemption,  we 
may  well  be  thought  unable  to  fathom  all  the  depths  of  a  scheme 
which  was  contrived  by  the  Infinite  Wisdom ;  or  to  know  all  the 
reasons  in  undertaking  this  redemption,  which  might  influence 
the  mind  of  him,  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  of  knowledge"  (Col.  ii.  3)  :  and  we  may  well  exercise 
humility  on  such  a  subject,  when  we  consider  that  our  redemp- 
tion could  only  have  been  undertaken  by  One  who  is  infinite  in 
wisdom  and  in  power ;  and  that  as  in  its  first  conception  it  was 
well  worthy  of  the  great  and  merciful  Father  of  all,  so  in  all 
the  details  of  its  accomplishment  it  was  well  worthy  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God.  But  as  the  grandeur  of  its  design,  and 
the  benevolence  of  its  execution,  are  so  truly  wonderful,  not  less 
were  its  efiects  on  the  world,  when  the  humble  and  the  great, 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  all  bowed  down  in  humility  and 
love  before  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Nor  has  this 
been  confined  to  the  apostolic  age ;  it  appears  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  all  our  labours  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  man. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  ministerial  duties  acknowledge  its 
truth  and  its  power;  and  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
missionary  labours  amongst  the  heathen,  bear  testimony  to  the 
interest  with  which  they  listen  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
death.  And  the  truth  of  this  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by 
an  excellent  writer  of  the  present  day.  For  after  having  given 
an  interesting  detail  of  St.  Paul's  labours,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Interest  so  vivid  as  this,  in  a  case  wbich  bad  no  concern  with  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  present  world,  was  altogether  new.  To  go  about 
the  world  teaching  religion,  teaching  it  to  all  ranks,  to  the  poor  as  ear- 
nestly as  the  rich,  had  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Whatever  instruction  had  been  given  by  heathen  philosophers,  was  given 
to  those  who  were  able  to  remunerate  their  teachers.  To  communicate 
the  mysteries  of  religion  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, would  have  been  reckoned  most  preposterous.  All  conspired  on 
principle  to  keep  them  in  ignorance ;  and  to  make  the  characteristic  of 
Christianity  more  remarkable,  that  Uo  the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached* 
It  arose,  indeed,  naturally  out  of  the  facts  of  the  religion  which  declared 
the  infinite  value  qf  every  soul.  And  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  was  the 
sure  result  of  an  actual  conviction  of  what  they  affirmed,  that '  God  had 
sent  his  Son,  that  all  that  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish^  but  have  evier- 
lasting  life:  '"^ 

The  objections  of  infidel  writers  have  always  been  especially 
directed  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  because  they  have 

P  Sumner,  Evideneet,  pp.  237,  238. 
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felt,  that  as  long  as  they  were  maintained  in  their  truth  and 
power,  the  success  of  their  cause  was  hopeless.  It  was  the  case 
on  the  first  proclaiming  of  the  gospel ;  it  has  been  the  same  in 
all  ages ;  and  more  especially  in  that  awfiil  period  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  French  Revolution,  when  all  the 
efforts  of  the  infidels  of  that  day  were  directed  against  them, 
and  especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,  and  his  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  We  know  what  fatal  effects  were  produced  on  the 
religion  of  this  country  by  the  prevalence  of  Arian  opinions, 
which  existed  here  to  so  great  an  extent  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  the  general  decay  of  religion  which  followed.  This  is 
shewn  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  masterly  review  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland,  which  has  been  prefixed 
to  his  works  by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Mildert;  in  which  he 
has  shewn  with  admirable  learning  the  progress  of  the  opinions 
of  Bishop  Hoadley  and  his  followers,  and  the  fatal  effects  which 
they  produced  on  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  j  effects  which 
were  not  confined  to  its  pale,  but  exercised  a  most  baneful  in- 
fluence over  the  dissenting  churches  in  this  country.  One  re- 
markable feature  in  these  opinions  was  the  low  views  which  they 
inculcated  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  needless  to  remark  how 
these  views  operated  on  the  spiritual  doctrines  connected  with 
it,  as  the  most  solemn  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  from  that 
death. 

But  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  it  has 
this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  it  cannot  stand  alone  in  the 
Christian  system ;  but  as  the  denial  of  the  Atonement  by  the 
death  of  Christ  will  gradually  lead  to  the  decay  of  real  piety,  so 
will  it  especially  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
divinity  and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  all  the  great 
doctrines  of  redemption  dependent  on  them.  This  has  been 
shewn  in  so  powerful  a  manner  by  Bishop  Horsley,  with  regard 
to  its  bearing  on  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  that  in  justice 
to  his  argument  we  ought  to  read  his  powerful  reasoning  in  his 
own  words : — 

"  To  reverse,"  he  observes,  "  the  universal  sentence,  to  purge  the  uni- 
versal corraption,  a  Eedeemer  was  to  be  found  pure  of  every  stain  of  in- 
bred and  contracted  guiLt.  And  since  every  person  produced  in  the 
natural  way  could  not  but  be  of  the  contaminated  race,  the  purity  requi- 
site to  the  efficacy  of  the  Bedeemer's  atonement  made  it  necessary  that 
the  manner  of  his  conception  should  be  supernatural. 

"  Thus  you  see  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  miraculous  conception 
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with  the  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  incarnation  of  the 
divine  Word,  so  roundly  asserted  by  St.  John,  and  so  clearly  implied  in 
innumerable  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  any  other  way  had  been  impos- 
sible, and  the  Bedeemer's  atonement  inadequate  and  ineffectual ;  insomuch 
that  had  the  extraordinary  manner  of  our  Lord's  generation  made  no  part 
of  the  evangelical  narrative,  the  opinion  might  have  been  defended  as  a 
thing  clearly  implied  in  the  evangelical  doctrine. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  were  not  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  miraculous 
conception  once  admitted,  naturally  brings  up  after  it  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  atonement  and  the  incarnation.  The  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Lord  evidently  implies  some  higher  purpose  of  his  coming  than  the  mere 
business  of  a  teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher  might  have  been  per- 
formed by  a  mere  man  enlightened  by  the  prophetic  spirit ;  for  whatever 
instruction  men  have  the  capacity  to  receive,  a  man  might  have  been  made 
the  instrument  to  convey.  Had  teaching,  therefore,  been  the  sole  purpose 
of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a  mere  man  might  have  done  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  the  supernatural  conception  had  been  an  imnecessary  miracle. 
He  therefore  who  came  in  this  miraculous  way  came  upon  some  higher 
business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  unequal :  he  came  to  be  made  a  sin- 
offering  for  us,  '  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him.'  "1?  ' 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  Atone- 
ment necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God.  For  if  we  believe  that  our  Saviour  offered  on  the  cross 
''  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,''  what  sacrifice — what  atonement  could  be  found  less  than 
the  death  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  for  the  infinite  transgressions 
of  so  many  millions  of  sinners.  It  may  be  well  said,  that  ex- 
cept in  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  belief 
of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  is  unin- 
telligible. 

The  tendency  to  speculate  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  has  led  in  all  ages  to  the  greatest  injury  to  Christian 
truth;  and  the  effect  of  these  speculations  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  has  always  been  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of 
all  views  of  this  great  doctrine  which  would  maintain  the  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  has  been  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Socinian  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement ;  and  not  of  them  only,  but  of  others  also, 
who  in  their  professions  would  disclaim  that  character.  Thus 
Dr.  John  Taylor  maintains,  that  ^'  the  blood  of  Christ  is  his  per- 
fect virtue  and  goodness,  and  that  it  implies  a  character,  which 
we  are  to  transcribe  into  our  own  lives  and  conduct ;''  and  that 
"our  Lord's  sacrifice  and  death  is  so  plainly  represented  as 
a  power/id  means  of  improving  our  virtue,  that  we  have  no  Steffi- 

9  HonXey,  Sermon  on  Luke  i.  28. 
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cieni  grov/nd  to  consider  its  virtue  in  any  other  light.''^  And 
similar  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  a  popular  writer  of  the 
present  day,  who  resolves  the  atonement  offered  by  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross  into  "  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
body  to  God^'  manifested  in  it.*  But  on  what  foundation  do 
speculations  like  these  rest  ?  On  that  of  Scripture  ?  The  Scrip- 
tures are  silent  respecting  them ;  nay  more,  they  are  opposed  to 
the  whole  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  Do  they  rest  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  best  and  purest  ages  ?  We  may 
boldly  pronounce,  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  all  the  great  writers  of  the  Church — to  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  those  very  Churches  which  were  planted  by  the 
apostles  themselves  :  they  are  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  to  the  spirit  which 
ever  animated  their  studies,  and  the  patient  investigation  with 
which  they  pursued  their  labours  in  the  illustration  of  divine 
truth.  There  cannot  be  a  more  valuable  proof  of  the  true 
value  of  Christian  antiquity,  than  the  evidence  which  it  aflfords 
against  these  unhallowed  speculations  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
our  redemption.  If  opinions  like  these  had  any  foundation  in 
truth,  they  would  have  been  found  in  those  churches  which 
were  planted  and  watered  by  the  apostles  themselves  and  their 
immediate  successors.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  them  here.  The 
Christians  of  these  ages  had  not  so  learned  Christ.  And  we  may 
well  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the  great  writers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  their  labours  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves;  and  in  those  great  writers  of  anti- 
quity, whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  and  defence 
of  Christian  truth ;  and  who  in  their  humility,  their  learning, 
and  the  submission  of  their  own  wills  and  understandings  to 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,"  have  taught  us  to  seek  and 
to  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to 
save  our  souls  "  (James  i.  21) . 

G.  P. 


**  Magee  on  the  Atonement^  vol.  i.,  pp.  184,  185. 

'  Maurice,  Essays^  p.  147 :  "  Supposing  all  these  principles  gathered  together ; 
supposing  the  Father's  will  to  be  a  will  to  ^  good ;  supposing  the  Son  of  God,  being 
one  with  him,  and  Lord  of  man,  to  obey  and  fulfil  in  our  flesh  that  wiU  by  entering 
into  the  lowest  condition  into  which  men  had  fallen  through  their  sin ;  supposing  this 
man  to  be,  for  this  reason,  an  object  of  continual  complacency  to  his  Father,  and 
that  complacency  to  be  fully  drawn  out  by  the  death  of  the  cross ;  supposing  his 
death  to  be  a  sacrifice — the  only  complete  sacrifice  ever  offered — the  entire  surrender 
qf  the  whole  body  and  spirit  to  God  ;  is  not  this,  in  the  highest  sense,  atonement  ?" 
With  regard  to  these  and  similar  opinions,  compare  the  just  and  forcible  language  of 
Dr.  Hey,  Lectures,  Appendix  to  Art.  zi.,  sect,  xxvii. 
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CLEMENS   BOMANUS,   AND   THE   STRIAC 
EPISTLES    ON   VIRGINITY.^ 

In  the  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature,  the  new  edition  of 
which  is  now  before  our  readers,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
'^  In  1752,  John  James  Wetstein  published,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  two  epistles  in  Syriac  (accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation),  attributed  to  Clement,  which 
were  discovered  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament.  Immediately  on  their  publication.  Dr.  Lardner 
examined  the  evidence  for  their  genuineness,  and  gave  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  in  a  Dissertation  (Works,  vol.  x.,  pp.  186 — 212) 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  only  remarking  that  the  whole 
strain  of  these  compositions,  and  the  allusions  to  prevailing 
practices,  suflSciently  indicate  that  they  were  written  long  after 
Clement's  time.''* 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  documents  alluded  to  have  been  treated,  and 
very  few  comparatively  are  to  be  found  who  know  the  epistles 
in  question  except  by  such  means  as  the  extract  now  given. 
Here  and  there  one  reads  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and 
occasionally  an  individual  is  found  who  has  perused  Wetstein's 
Latin  version.  Seldom  indeed  is  the  Syriac  text  consulted, 
and  most  persons  have  been  contented  with  a  very  inferior 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject.  For  all  this  there  has  been 
good  excuse;  Wetstein's  book  is  a«scarce  and  expensive  one,  and 
the  epistles  there  are  out  of  place ;  the  most  we  can  say  is  that 
they  have  been  put  in  a  place  of  safety.  Then  again,  Wetstein's 
translation  is  very  poor  and  inaccurate,  and  his  recension  of  the 
text  full  of  errors;  nor  have  those  who  have  come  after  him 
much  mended  the  matter.  Besides,  Lardner,  Yenema,  and 
others  have  in  common  estimation  so  completely  crushed  these 
epistles,  that  they  stand  no  more  chance  of  being  referred  to  an 
apostolic  age  and  an  apostolic  man,  than  the  Certamen  Apos- 
tolicum,  or  any  other  confessedly  spurious  work. 

It  may  however  be  questioned  whether  proper  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  epistles  on  Virginity,  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome.     The  original  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 

a  Sancti  Patris  Nostri  Clementis  Romani  Epistoke  binae  de  Yirgiiiitate,  Syriace, 
quas  ad  fidem  Cod.  MS.  Amstelodamensis,  additis  notis  criticis,  philologids,  tbeolo- 
gicis,  et  nova  inteq)retatione  Latina,  edidit  J.  T.  Beelen,  etc.    Loyanii,  1856. 

^  Art.,  Epiitles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  645,  646. 
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slumber  almost  unheeded^  and  the  text  and  version  of  Wetstein 
has  been  almost  exclusively  employed  by  those  who  have  since 
edited,  translated  or  criticised  the  documents ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  epistles  which  claim  to  be  the  production  of  such 
a  man,  merit  a  most  careful  examination,  and  dessrve  to  appear 
in  at  least  one  critical  and  scholarlike  edition.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  century  this  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  we  now  have 
Trhat  professes  to  be  an  accurate  text  and  a  literal  translation, 
in  connexion  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Beelen  has  been  long  expected,  and  we 
have  lost  no  time  in  giving  it  a  careful  and  serious  perusal.  We 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  our  examination,  in  the 
hope  that  attention  will  be  again  directed  to  the  subject.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  as  the  editor  confidently  believes  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  two  epistles. 

The  history  of  these  epistles  is  simply  this.  Rather  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  well  known  Wetstein  applied  to  Sir 
James  Porter,  at  that  time  the  British  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  him  a  manuscript  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Sir  James  purchased  at 
Aleppo  two  manuscripts,  one  of  which  contains  the  four  gospels, 
and  the  other  the  Acts  and  the  epistles.  When  these  arrived  in 
Europe  it  was  found  to  be  the  Peschito  translation,  and  not  the 
one  enquired  after.  At  the  close  of  the  second  of  the  two 
manuscripts,  Wetstein  discovered  two  epistles  on  Virginity  as- 
cribed to  Clement  of  Rome,  and  some  fragments  of  an  anony- 
mous work  of  confessedly  later  date.  Wetstein,  it  appears, 
had  no  doubt  that  the  epistles  were  genuine,  and  published  them 
as  such  with  a  Latin  translation.  They  were,  however,  soon  after 
attacked  by  Lardner  in  the  Dissertation  referred  to  above,  and 
by  Venema.  To  these  Wetstein  replied,  but  his  death  soon 
after  removed  him  from  the  controversy.  A  few  years  later, 
Mansi  published  Wetstein's  translation,  and  still  later  Galland 
published  both  the  Syriac  text  and  Latin  version.  Since  their 
first  publication  two  versions  in  French  and  one  in  German  have 
also  appeared,  but  no  complete  translation  has  been  printed  in 
English.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Beelen  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  In  his  prolegomena,  he  discusses  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  two  epistles,  and  appends  a  sketch 
of  their  literary  history.  He  gives  us  the  Syriac  text  with  a 
Latin  interpretation,  and  copious  notes.  Next  he  gives  a  revised 
Syriac  text  to  which  he  has  affixed  the  vowel  points,  and  ap- 
pended additional  notes.  He  then  publishes  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Wetstein  and  the  German  of  Zingerley ;  after  which  he 
presents  us  with  the  anonymous  fragments  above  mentioned.  Last 
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of  all  we  have  indices  and  errata.  It  will  be  manifest  that  we 
have  here  all  that  can  be  desired^  and  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  examine  these  epistles  with  greater  confidence  than  at  any 
previous  period. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  first  epistle  of  Clement^ 
and  the  fragment  of  the  so-called  second  epistle,  were  discovered 
attached  to  a  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament;  while  the  two 
epistles  here  under  notice  were  also  found  attached  to  a  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament.  In  each  case  there  is  but  one  copy 
of  the  epistles  known  to  exist  in  manuscript.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  two  respects ;  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
are  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century/  and  in  Greek ;  but 
those  on  Virginity  are  contained  in  a  manuscript  which  is  dated 
A.D.  1470,  and  in  Syriac.  In  the  one  case  we  have  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  original,  and  in  the  other,  a  comparatively  modern 
copy  of  a  translation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  on  how  different 
a  footing  we  stand  in  reference  to  the  two  in  this  respect.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  little  to  question  on  the  score  of  transcrip- 
tion, and  nothing  in  regard  to  translation,  while  in  the  other 
we  have  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  both  of  translators  and  of 
transcribers. 

There  is  still  another  fact  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and 
it  is,  that  while  at  least  one  epistle  of  Clement^s  (that  to  the 
Corinthians)  has  been  generally  known  and  referred  to  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  a  dead  silence  respecting  the  epistles 
on  Virginity  reigns  throughout  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  if 
we  except  two  disputed  and  doubtful  passages  which  will  be  given 
below.  Thus,  for  example,  Eusebius  terms  the  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  "great  and  wonderfiil,"  Clement  of  Alexandria 
frequently  cites  it,  and  Irenseus  calls  it  "  a  most  powerful  writ- 
ing,^^  and  indeed  it  is  a  frequent  subject  of  commendation.'' 
But  the  epistles  on  Virginity  are  never  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
early  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  are  only  known  to  be  once 
quoted  by  any  ancient  author,  and  that  author  writes  in  Syriac. 
It  is  vain  to  deny  such  facts  as  these,  useless  to  say  they  are  of 
no  importance,  and  impossible  to  account  for  them  on  the  sup- 
position that  Clement  wrote  the  epistles  in  question.  At  the 
same  time  every  candid  critic  will  confess,  that  despite  of  all 
these  disadvantages,  Clement  may  have  tvritten  the  epistles. 
We  know  how  many  precious  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 

<^  **  Scriptus  videtor  post  med.  8»c.  v/'  Tischendorf,  Proleg.  in  N.  T.,  ed.  2nda, 
pp.  58. 

<^  Dr.  R.  A.  Lipsius  C^e  Clem,  Rom.  ep.  ad.  Cor.  priore  disqtUsitio,  Ldpsic,  1855), 
may  be  consulted  as  containing  a  recent  enumeration;  pp.  156  and  following ;  but 
the  dissertation  of  Lardner  will  do  as  well. 
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lost  sight  of^  and  that  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  some 
which  have  been  disinterred  in  modern  times^  is  of  the  most 
meagre  description.  We  may  therefore  allow  Dr.  Beelen  all 
the  weight  which  can  be  demanded  in  favour  of  his  external 
testimony,  but  we  feel  after  all,  that  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness mainly  rests  upon  the  internal  character  of  the  epistles. 

Before  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  the  evidences  which 
have  been  adduced  on  both  sides,  we  may  mention  another 
singular  coincidence,  if  coincidence  it  can  be  called,  between 
these  two  epistles,  and  those  in  Greek.  The  first  Greek  epistle 
is  undoubtedly  such,  and  so  is  the  first  Syriac  epistle  on 
Virginity :  but  the  second  Greek  epistle  is  more  like  a  homily 
than  a  letter  in  its  style;  as  is  the  second  Syriac  document, 
which  scarcely  resembles  an  epistle  in  any  respect.  We  also 
add,  that  as  the  second  Greek  document  is  less  worthy  of  faith 
than  the  first  and  inferior  to  it,  so  also  in  our  judgement  is  it 
with  the  Syriac  epistles;  but  of  this  we  will  speak  hereafter, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  the  evidence  upon  which  Dr.  Beelen 
builds  his  hypothesis. 

He  observes  then,  that  there  were  more  epistles  than  two, 
known  among  the  ancients  as  Clement^s,  but  now  lost  or  un- 
known. In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  Leontius,  a  writer  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  who  cites  the  ninth  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Bome.  Maximus,  also,  in  the  seventh  century 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  in  his  time  of  more  than  two 
epistles  by  Clement;  and  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi  speaks  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  an  epistle  by  Clement  against  those  who  reject 
matrimony.  So  far,  all  may  be  clear,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles;  to  this,  therefore. 
Dr.  Beelen  forthwith  addresses  himseLT:  ^^The  most  ancient  wit- 
ness for  this  that  is  yet  known,''  he  says,''  is  S.  Epiphanius," 
from  whom  the  following  extract  is  made  : — 

"  Now  they,*  use  also  other  books,  to  wit  those  called  the  Tours  of 
Peter  (rai^  Treplohoi^ — HiTpov)  which  were  written  by  Clement.  They 
have  corrupted  some  things  in  them,  indeed,  but  have  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  things  that  are  true,  as  Clement  himself  fully  proves  against  them 
by  the  (a0'  wv)  Encyclical  Letters  which  he  wrote,  which  are  read  in  the 
holy  churches ;  for  his  faith  and  system  have  a  diiferent  character  from 
those  things  which  have  been  falsified  by  them  under  his  name  in  the 
Tours,  For  he  teaches  viryinity,  and  they  receive  it  not;  he  praises 
Elijah,  and  David,  and  Samson,  and  all  the  prophets,  whom  they  abhor. 
Therefore  in  the  Tours  they  have  turned  everything  to  their  own  ac- 
count."/ 


«  ue.,  the  Ebionites.  /  Epiph.,  Hcsr.  30.,  sec.  15. 
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The  passages  which  are  in  italics  will  indicate  the  remarkable 
expressions  in  the  preceding  extract ;  and  the^  shew  that  when. 
Epiphanius  wrote  there  were  certain  books  in  use  among  the 
Ebionites^  describing  the  travels  of  Peter,  of  which  Clement  was 
the  author,  but  these  heretics  had  grievously  corrupted  the  text. 
To  prove  that  such  corruption  was  real,  he  appeals  to  the  faith 
and  principles  of  Clement  as  represented  in  a  second  of  his 
works,  which  he  calls  Encyclical  or  Circular  Letters.  In  these 
circular  letters,  which  were  read  in  the  churches,  Clement  teaches 
virginity,  which  the  heretics  reject,  and  lauds  the  prophets  whom 
they  detest. 

Lardner,  Yenema,  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  this  will  apply  to  the  two  Greek  epistles,  but  Dr.  Beelen 
labours  to  prove  that  it  must  refer  to  the  two  in  Syriac  on  Vir- 
ginity. He  gathers  from  it  that  Epiphanius  knew  of  circular 
epistles  by  Clement,  that  they  were  more  than  one,  that  Vir- 
ginity was  taught  in  them,  and  that  the  prophets  were  praised. 

1.  Epiphanius  knew  of  circular  epistles;  but  the  epistle  to 
the  Corinthian  Church  was  such,  and  that  was  universally  known 
long  before  Epiphanius. 

2.  Epiphanius  knew  of  more  than  one  such  epistle,  because 
he  uses  the  word  in  the  plural  number.  Sut  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  the  plural  form  of  the  word  eTnaroXT]  necessarily  means 
more  letters  than  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  litera ;  see  for 
example  Acts  ix.  2,  and  xxii.  5.  A  second  reply  may  also  be 
made  to  this  :  Fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Epiphanius  Euse- 
bius  mentions  the  so-called  second  epistle  of  Clement,  there  were 
therefore  more  epistles  than  one  extant  under  his  name. 

3.  In  the  epistles  alluded  to  by  Epiphanius,  Clement  teaches 
virginity.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  allusion  is  made  to  this  subject. 

4.  Clement  praises  the  prophets  in  the  epistles  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius.  He  does  this  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in 
two  ways ;  first,  by  his  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and,  secondly,  by  mentioning  some  of  them  by  name. 
It  is  true  Samson  is  not  there  named  as  he  is  in  the  epistles  on 
Virginity,  but  it  is  conceived  that  Epiphanius  spoke  without  per- 
fect accuracy,  or  that  he  wrote  Samuel  and  not  Samson.  To 
these  points  we  will  add — 

5.  That  it  is  well  known  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
publicly  read  in  the  churches,  but  it  is  not  known  of  those 
under  consideration. 

Of  these  five  points,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
third  and  fourth  apply  more  directly  to  the  two  epistles  on  Vir- 
ginity, they  do  apply  to  that  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  other 
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three  are  as  true  of  this,  as  of  those.  Nothing  therefore  can 
certainly  be  concluded  from  this  passage  of  Epiphanius. 

Next  to  the  testimony  of  the  father  just  noticed,  we  have 
that  of  Jerome,  who  in  his  book  against  Jovinian  uses  language 
to  the  following  eflFect : — 

''  To  these,'^  that  is  eunuchs,  '^  Clement  also,  successor  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  of  whom  the  apostle  Paul  makes  mention,^ 
writes  epistles,  and  composed  almost  all  his  discourse  in  reference 
to  the  purity  of  Virginity  .^^ 

From  this  passage,  says  Dr.  Beelen,  three  things  are  ga- 
thered : — 

1.  That  Clement  wrote  to  spiritual  eunuchs. 

2.  That  he  addressed  to  them  more  epistles  than  one. 
8.  That  they  treated  almost  exclusively  of  virginity. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  objected  that  Jerome  only 
mentions  the  two  well-known  epistles  ascribed  to  Clement,  in 
his  list  of  illustrious  men,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  these.  But  supposing  he  was  acquainted 
with  these,  why  did  he  make  no  more  use  of  them  in  writing 
against  Jovinian,  and  not  even  name  them  in  his  catalogue? 
Dr.  Beelen  replies,  that  Jerome  may  have  known  them  and  yet 
not  name  them,  or  he  may  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them 
in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  his  writing  the  catalogue, 
and  against  Jovinian.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing  conclusive ; 
Jerome  may  or  may  not  have  known  these  epistles. 

The  second  inference  has  been  already  considered. 

The  third  alone  is  strong,  and  can  only  be  met  by  supposing 
that  Jerome  speaks  either  unadvisedly,  or  means  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  Clement  is  favourable  and  conducive  to  virgin  pmity. 
This  however  does  not  satisfy  Dr.  Beelen,  and  he  insists  upon 
applying  Jerome's  words  to  the  two  epistles  on  Virginity.  We 
confess,  we  have  not  made  up  our  mind :  jtidicet  lector.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  epistles  may  have  been  known  to 
Jerome  as  those  of  Clement.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
well  nigh  three  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Clement, 
and  that  Jerome  had  probably  no  other  means  of  deciding  as  to 
their  genuineness  than  we  have. 

To  the  evidence  from  Jerome  must  now  be  added  that  of  a 
third  witness.  A  Syriac  manuscript,  written  in  a.d.  562,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  a  fragment  of  the  first  of 
these  two  epistles.     This  fragment  is  as  follows : — 

"  Of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Home,  from  the  first  epistle  upon  Virginity. 

ff  Phil.  iv.  3. 
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"  Dost  thou  understand  what  honour  purity  seeks  ?  Dost  thou  know 
the  glory  with  which  virginity  is  glorified  ?  The  womb  of  a  virgin  con- 
ceived our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Word ;  and  when  our  Lord  had 
been  made  man  by  a  virgin,  he  led  this  Ufe  in  the  world, — hereby  shalt 
thou  know  the  glory  of  virginity." 

The  passage  just  quoted  incontestibly  proves  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  epistles  on  Virginity  were  ascribed  to 
Clement  in  the  Syriac  Church.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  epistles ;  they  have  been 
received  as  the  work  of  this  author  for  thirteen  centuries.  Here 
we  have  at  least  one  historical  fact  to  build  upon,  and  neither 
deviations  from  the  present  text,  nor  other  considerations  can 
disprove  this  fact.  It  brings  us  over  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
between  ourselves  and  Clement,  and  renders  probable  the  sup- 
position that  Jerome  if  not  Epiphanius  knew  these  epistles. 
Still  it  is  not  enough ;  we  know  from  personal  inspection  of  the 
Syriac  manuscripts,  that  these  writers  often  adopted  spurious 
works  as  the  works  of  writers  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  mis- 
quoted others.  Nay,  the  same  passage  may  be  found  ascribed  to 
various  authors,  of  which  Mr.  Cureton's  Spidlegium  Syriacum 
compared  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Spidlegium  Solesmenae 
will  famish  a  good  illustration.  A  passage  ascribed  to  Irenseus 
in  the  one  is  ascribed  to  Melito  in  another,  the  original  of  both 
being  derived  from  the  Nitrian  manuscripts. 

The  one  question  then  is — ^What  is  this  testimony  worth  ? 
what  means  had  the  writer  of  judging  ?  or  did  he  use  those 
means  ?  Again,  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide.  But  we  may 
observe  that  on  the  same  page  of  the  MS.  from  which  this  ex- 
tract is  taken,  a  second  and  a  third  are  given,  also  ascribed  to 
Clement.  The  third  is  indefinite,  simply  being  "from  the 
same  ;'^  but  the  second  is  remarkable.  It  is  headed,  "  Of  the 
same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  epistle.^'  It  commences 
with  the  words,  "  My  brethren,  thus  it  behoveth  us  to  think  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  of  God,  as  of  the  judge  of  Uving  and  of  dead ; 
and  it  is  not  becoming  of  us  to  think  lightly  of  our  Redeemer. 
For  hereby  that  we  think  lightly  of  him,  we  also  expect  to  re- 
ceive little,'^  etc. 

Now  we  know  of  nothing  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
third  epistle  of  Clement ;  but  a  similar  passage  to  this  is  quoted 
in  another  of  these  manuscripts*  with  the  following  elaborate 
introduction : — 


^  The  passages  referred  to  above  are  both  from  the  so-called  second  epistle  of 
Clement.  The  commencement  of  the  epistle  in  both  cases  is  quoted  as  such,  but  in 
the  second  the  main  extract  is  from  a  later  portion  of  the  epistles. 
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**  Of  holy  Clement,  head  of  the  bishops  (Archbishop)  of  Eome,  and 
martyr,  of  whomEusebius  says  in  the  third  (book  of)  Ecclesiaatical  His- 
tories^ that  he  succeeded  Anacletus,  who  succeeded  Linus  who  was  bishop 
there.  Now  Linus  was  Bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter  chief  of  the  apostles. 
Prom  the  second  epistle  to  the.  Corinthians,  at  the  commencement." 

This  is  followed  by  a  passage  partly  the  same  as  that  just 
named ;  but^  it  would  appear^  taken  from  a  different  translation. 
The  only  additional  remark  we  shall  make  upon  the  Syriac 
scribe  is,  that  he  was  certainly  careless  in  quoting  as  the  third 
epistle  what  is  elsewhere  quoted  as  the  second,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  admit  him  as  an  important  witness  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistles  on  Virginity,  but  simply  as  shewing  that  they  were 
extant  in  his  time  under  Clement^s  name. 

There  is  but  one  other  testimony  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Beelen, 
and  that  is  a  letter  from  Ignatius  Antonius  Samhiri,  the  present 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  reply  to  one  from  Dr.  B.  This  letter  is 
curious  and  printed  in  the  original  Syriac.  It  declares  that  the 
two  epistles  of  Clement  (?)  on  Virginity  have  been  always  re- 
ceived as  such  in  the  Syrian  Church,  and  by  both  its  earlier  and 
later  writers.  Several  of  these  writers  are  named,  but  as  no 
references  to  works  are  given,  and  we  know  of  no  such  passages, 
we  may  allow  Mar  Samhiri  and  his  testimony  to  slumber  quietly 
together. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  epistles  themselves  and  interrogate 
them  on  this  question  of  authorship.  In  the  manuscript  they 
bear  an  inscription  which  refers  them  to  Clement,  but  his  name 
nowhere  occurs  in  either  of  the  epistles,  nor  is  there  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word  as  to  the  author,  the  persons  addressed,  the  place 
from  which,  and  the  period  when  they  were  written.  It  is  true 
that  the  persons  addressed  in  the  first  epistle  are  denominated 
virgins,  but  this  is  all  too  indefinite.  In  reference  to  the  term 
just  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  relates  to  both  sexes,  for 
the  Syriac  text  uniformly  employs  both  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine forms  of  the  word.  Perhaps  the  Greek  original  (if  there 
was  one)  used  the  two  forms  of  the  article  ol  and  at,  the  word 
irapdevof;  (virgin)  being  of  both  genders.  Who  these  virgins 
were  must  remain  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  supposed  they  were  per- 
sons unmarried,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy. 
We  say  "  supposed,'^  because  there  are  in  the  first  epistle,  to 
which  these  observations  relate,  expressions  which  might  excite 
some  suspicion  on  that  head.  However,  admitting  the  literal 
use  of  the  term  in  question,  it  is  still  wholly  uncertain  who  they 
were,  or  where  and  when  they  lived. 

l)r.  Beelen  has  instituted  a  comparison  of  sundry  expressions 
in  these  epistles  with  similar  expressions  in  the  Clementine  epis- 
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ties  to  the  Corintliiaiis,  bat  we  sabmit  that  the  resemblances  are 
so  unimportant  that  the  comparison  is  of  little  ralne.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  expressions  occurs  in  Paul's  epistles,  and  would 
therefore  be  likely  to  occur  in  sudi  compositions  as  these  epistles 
on  Vii^;inity. 

Lardner  shews  very  clearly  in  his  Dissertation,  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  epistle  quotes  Scripture  in  a  different  manner  from 
Clement ;  and  it  is  also  very  observable  that  the  New  Testament 
is  more  quoted  here  than  in  the  Clementine  epistle,  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  being  at  the  same  time  fewer. 
There  are  many  other  differences  which  have  been  detected  by 
Lardner  and  Venema,  the  former  of  whom  especially  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  a  calm  and  candid  spirit.  There  are  doubt- 
less some  of  these  objections  which  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
these  have  been  met  by  Dr.  Beelen,  but  there  are  others  which 
a  careful  examination  convinces  us  cannot  be  so  easily  removed. 
The  manifest  differences  between  this  author  and  the  true  Cle- 
ment, the  present  editor  endeavours  to  account  for  by  suppos- 
ing the  epistles  on  Virginity  to  have  been  written  later,  by 
reminding  his  readers  of  the  difference  of  the  subject,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  written,  etc. 

In  the  epistles  before  us  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  quoted  or  alluded  to,  except  perhaps,  1  Thessalonians,  2  and 
3  John,  2  Peter,  Jude  and  Revelation.  Leaving  out  1  Thes- 
salonians, we  observe  that  these  books  belong  to  the  Antile- 
gomena,  and  naturally  ask  why  they  were  omitted,  and  whe- 
ther the  omission  has  any  bearing  upon  the  authorship  ?  Per- 
haps the  epistles  were  originally  written  by  a  Syrian,  for  these 
books  were  not  included  in  the  early  Syriac  translation.  But  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  quotations  from  Scripture  are  seldom 
taken  from  the  Peschito  Version,  and  this  would  be  an  argument 
for  their  having  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  However,  in 
any  case  the  absence  of  such  quotations  is  only  an  argument  for 
the  early  date  of  the  epistles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  quotes  from  Apocryphal 
books,  as  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  History  of  Susanna. 

Again,  it  would  seem  from  two  passages  of  the  first  epistle 
to  special  occasions.  From  passages  in  the  second  epistle.  Dr. 
that  forms  of  prayer  were  not  in  use,  certainly  not  as  adapted 
Beelen  infers  the  continuance  of  the  "  holy  kiss ''  as  a  Christian 
salutation.  Both  these  circumstances  plead  for  an  early  origin 
to  the  epistles,  and  others  may  be  added.  For  instance  :  there 
were  many  heathen  among  those  to  whom  the  writings  were 
sent ;  there  was  no  such  regularly  organized  ecclesiastical  system 
as  meets  us  in  a  later  age ;  the  habit  of  standing  during  public 
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prayer  is  mentioned :  the  reading^  the  Scriptures  with  an  expo- 
sition  formed  part  of  the  public  a^d  social  exercises  of  religion : 
the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  practice  of  adjuring  or 
exorcising  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  demoniacs^  are  men- 
tioned. All  these  are  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
date  of  these  compositions^  and  we  may  mention  one  more ;  that 
while  the  number  of  those  who  voluntarily  devoted  themselves 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  was  large,  and  evils  had  sprung  up  among 
them^  there  was  no  regular  monastic  system,  and  those  who 
bore  this  character  do  not  therefore  appear  to  have  formed  com- 
munities living  apart,  but  rather  individuals  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  piety  and  well-doing  among  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians. The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  these  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  spare,  and  we  must  therefore  rest  satis- 
fied with  having  indicated  them. 

The  question  of  authorship  must  we  think  remain  unsettled. 

,Epiphanius  and  Jerome  represent  Clement  as  having  written 

upon  the  subject,  and  a  Syriac  manuscript  quotes  these  epistles 

as  his.     This,  and  some  minor  considerations,  is  all  that  can  be 

said  for  Clement's  authorship.     Against  this,  various  writers 

have  advanced  serious  objections,  such  as  have  appeared  to  them 

sufficiently  weighty  to  refute  the  present  claim.     We  have  an 

impression  that  the  two  epistles  are  by  diflferent  persons,  owing 

to  the  diflferences  observable  between  them ;  differences  which 

we  think  as  great  as  between  the  first  and  second  Greek  epistles. 

We  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  Clement  wrote  the  first,  but 

we  think  it  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the  second.     Probably 

an  early  editor  found  the  first  with  the  name  of  Clement  attached 

to  it,  and  added  the  second  on  a  kindred  subject.     In  any  case 

the  compositions  are  valuable  as  relics  of  the  ancient  literature 

of  the  church,  and  Dr.  Beelen  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  labour 

which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  first  epistle  addressed  to  virgins  of  both  sexes  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  there  are  many  excellent  things  contained 
in  it.     A  careful  perusal  of  it  has  strongly  impressed  us  in  its 
favour.     True,  there  are  some  thoughts  in  it  which  are  fanciful, 
and  some  things  which  are  far-fetched,   but  such  things   are 
found  in  all  the  early  Christian  writers.     The  doctrine  of  the 
first  epistle  is  generally  sound,  and  so  far  as  it  is  objectionable 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  interpolated.     Dr.  Beelen  him- 
self believes  that  such  is  the  case,  and  has  rejected  many  expres- 
sions from  the  text  as  glosses.      Among  these  we  should  place 
the  reference  to  the  '^divine  eucharist*'  as  being  decidedly  super- 
fluous and  prejudicial  to  the  sense.     Our  learned  editor  does 
not  however  reject   this,    but  boasts  of  it    as  proving  that 
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Clement  believed  in  the  Bomish  view  of  the  "  real  presence/* 
He  may  boast^  but  even  if  it  be  genuine  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
writer  knew  anything  of  the  Tridentine  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament. 
We  give  the  passage  to  explain  our  meaning : — "  Conquer  Satan 
through  Jesus  Christ  who  strengthens  thee,  by  the  hearing  of  his 
words  [and  the  divine  eucharist];  'Take up  thy  cross  and  follow' 
him  who  purifies  thee,  Jesus  Christ  thy  Lord/'  It  is  needless  to 
remark  how  much  more  consistent  the  meaning  is  without  than 
with  the  words  which  we  have  included  in  brackets.  We  cer- 
tainly consider  this  mode  of  treating  the  passage  preferable  to 
that  of  Dr.  B.  who  bolsters  it  up  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
disputed  epistles  of  Ignatius. 

The  second  epistle  commences  very  abruptly,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  shewing  how  those  who  are  addressed  should  act 
in  their  dealings  with  the  other  sex.  It  is  addressed  to  men  and 
not  to  the  virgins — men  and  women — of  the  other  epistle.  It 
contains  a  number  of  allusions  to  Old  Testament  facts,  but  is  in 
all  respects  an  inferior  composition  to  the  first,  irom  which  it 
widely  differs. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  more  at  present  about  these 
documents;  our  object  will  be  gained  if  attention  is  directed  to 
them,  we  shall  therefore  conclude  our  observations  upon  them 
with  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  new  translation  of  Dr.  Beelen. 
This  translation  is,  as  we  have  said,  accompanied  by  the  German 
version  of  Zingerley,  and  that  in  Latin  by  Wetstein,  but  it  is 
better  than  either.  In  reference  to  it  the  author  observes  that 
he  has  endeavoured  so  to  execute  it  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  a  most  trustworthy  interpreter. 

"  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  I  have  said  in  Latin  neither  more  nor  less, 
nor  anything  otherwise  than  it  was  said  in  Syriac ;  and  if  I  have  any- 
where added  a  word  or  two  of  my  own  to  assist  the  understanding  of  my 
Latin  version,  I  have  included  them  in  brackets ;  but  I  have  taken  great 
care  lest  this  great  strictness  of  rendering  should  diminish  the  perspicuity 
of  the  style.  Wherever  I  have  thought  I  detected  anything  like  a  gloss, 
while  I  have  allowed  the  Syriac  text  to  remain  untouched,  I  have  not 
rendered  in  the  Latin  translation  the  Syriac  words  which  I  took  to  be  a 
gloss,  but  have  always  admonished  the  reader  of  the  circumstance  in  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  furnished  by  the  editor 
himself,  and  it  is  in  the  main  correct.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  rather  exceeded  his  limits  by  throwing  out  of  his  translation, 
and  afterwards  from  his  amended  text,  what  he  suspected  to  be 
interpolations ;  a  better  course  would  have  been  to  inclose  them 
in  brackets,  and  allow  them  to  retain  their  places  until  further 
criticism  had  been  expended  upon  them.  .    In  two  or  three  cases 
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we  observe  expressions  which  occur  in  the  Syriac,  dropped  in  the 
translation  without  any  notice  or  explanation.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle,  where  the 
Syriac  reads,  "  Now  those  who  in  truth  are  virgins  for  the  sake 

of  God/'  Here  Dr.  B.  omits  the  two  last  words  (:lc7i2L  A^lo 
— -propter  DeumJ  from  his  Latin  version,  although  he  has  them 
in  his  text.     Such  cases,  however,  may  be  a  mere  oversight. 

A  second  class  of  passages  is  that  in  which  the  Syriac  has 
been  paraphrased.  This  is  often  necessary,  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  better  let  alone.  Thus,  a  passage  which  literally 
rendered,  is  "  Knowest  thou  what  great  glory  is  to  virginity,  and 
therefore  doest  this?'*  or  '^dost  practice  this,''  has  been  para- 
phrased in  this  way—"  Nostiri  quanta  gloria  competat  virginitati 
et  ided-ne  vis  virginitatem  profiteri  ?"  The  author  says  nothing 
about  a,  profession  of  virginity,  but  of  its  practice.  Another  in- 
stance is  this : — the  Syriac  writer  says,  "  repeat  the  gift  which 
thou  hast  received,  in  the  church,  to  the  edification  of  the  breth- 
ren who  are  in  Christ."  Dr.  B.  paraphrases  the  word  "  church" 
by  "in  ecclesiastico  conventu,'*  which  was  quite  unnecessary. 
Again,  in  the  second  epistle  he  renders  "  and  then  we  pray  and 
salute  each  other''  (lit.,  "we  ask  of  peace,"  the  ordinary  form  of 
salutation  in  Syria^),  « then  we  offer  prayer,  and  give  to  our- 
selves  the  kiss  of  salutation."  His  justification  of  the  rendering 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  paraphrase. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  author  has  become  the  expositor  of 
his  document  in  regard  to  certain  words.  A  few  specimens  will 
explain  our  meaning. 

Page  8. — Syriac,  "The  whole  creation."  Dr.  B.  "totum 
mundum,'  where  the  Latin  means  less  than  the  Syriac. 

Page  21. — Syriac,  "And  is  careful  how  she  may  please  her 
Lord  in  a  holy  body  and  in  spirit."  Dr.  B.,  "  casto  corpore," 
etc.,  where  the  Latin  again  means  less  than  the  Syriac. 

Page  24. — Syriac  "Knowest  thou  what  honour  holiness 
seeks  ?"  Dr.  B.,  "  nosti  quam  sit  res  honorabilis  castimonia .?" 
Two  similar  examples  occur  p.  29,  where  the  words  "  holy  "  and 
"holiness"  are  turned  into  "virgo"  and  "castimonia;"  the 
apostle  John  being  the  Virgo.  On  the  next  page  we  are  simi- 
larly informed  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  many  other  holy  men 
lived  a  "vitam  caelibem" — a  bachelor  life,  when  the  Syriac 
text  again  simply  says  their  conduct  was  holy.  Many  cases  of 
this  kind  occur  but  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enumerate  them  all. 

Occasionally  we  think  the  translator  has  missed  the  meaning 
pf  the  Syriac  text,  but  as  these  cases  are  few  and  generally  un- 
important we  will  not  examine  them.     There  is  one  instance  in' 
which  a  probable  error  of  the  text  would  remove  a  difficulty  felt 
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by  the  editor.  The  Syriac  text  of  Epistle  2,  chap,  ii.,  reads 
"  that  they  may  bear  the  holy  Word  of  God  and  do ;  and  be 
nourished  by  the  words  of  the  Lord/'  etc.  The  editor  thinks 
that  in  this  passage  the  word  to  do,  "  is  perhaps  to  be  referred 
to  the  designation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  under  a 
system  of  secrecy .''  But  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  Luke  xi. 
27,  which  the  writer  here  generally  quotes,  will  suggest  that  for 
\0|*^M — that  they  may  do,  the  scribe  should  have  written  \0j-^ 
— that  they  may  keep.  But  even  if  the  present  reading  is  re- 
tained, the  difficulty  at  once  vanishes  if  we  render  "  that  they 
may  hear  the  holy  Word  of  God  and  practise  it ;"  or,  ''  that 
they  may  hear  and  do  the  holy  Word  of  God  "  (compare  John 
xiii.  17). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Beelen's  success  as  a  translator 
would  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  him  as 
an  editor,  if  he  had  not  been  under  a  confessional  bias.  To  this 
almost  every  one  of  his  faults  is  to  be  traced,  and  even  in  spite 
of  this  he  has  given  us  a  book  for  which  we  thank  him,  and 
which  we  value  very  much.* 

We  had  intended  to  take  up  the  general  question  of  Clement 
and  his  writings,  but  we  have  found  so  many  things  to  be  said 
about  these  epistles,  that  we  must  for  the  present  waive  that 
intention.  We  shall,  however,  before  concluding  this  paper, 
say  a  few  words  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  fragments  which 
Dr.  Beelen  appends  from  the  same  manuscripts  as  the  two 
epistles. 

These  fragments  consist  of  notes  or  short  introductions  to 
the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Commencing  with  the  Acts,  the  author 
next  describes  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  lastly  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  The  writer  says  how  many  sermons  had  been  produced 
by  Chrysostom  upon  each  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  except  the 
Ilomans.  The  number  of  homilies  mentioned  exactly  accords 
with  the  numbers  contained  in  the  Savilian  edition  of  the  father, 
(vols.  X.  and  xi.)  The  anonymous  writer  states  that  Luke  wrote 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  at  the  request  of  Theophilus  who  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  Alexandria.  He  says  that  James  the 
apostle  was  our  Lord's  brother  in  a  borrowed  sense,  but  naturally 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  brother  of  Jude,  Simon,  and  Joses. 
He  also  says  that  James  was  made  a  priest  in  Jerusalem  in  the 

*  No  mention  has  been  made  by  us  of  a  number  of  errata  which  have  crept  into 
the  Syriac  text  of  Dr.  B.  Many  of  these  are  unavoidable^  and  the  editor  has  in  part 
corrected  them.  But  there  yet  remain  others,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken. 
Nor  should  we  have  taken  notice  of  them  here,  but  for  the  asperity  with  which  the 
typographical  errors  of  Wetstein  are  visited, — an  asperity  which  sfuinkles  all  his  pages 
with  "  mendose,"  "  vitiose,"  "  male,"  "  falso,"  etc. 
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upper  room,  where  the  priestly  office  was  conferred  upon  the 
apostles,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  and  not  one  of  the 
twdve  apostles.  Paul  he  tells  us  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  Latin,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  and  the  rest 
in  Greek ;  also  that  he  changed  his  name  on  his  ordination  at 
Antioch.  He  states  that  Chrysostom  says  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome.  Of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  says, 
Paul  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  at  Rome  with  Timothy,  and  that 
Clement  translated  it  into  Greek,  or  according  to  others,  Luke. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  information  contained  in  these  fragments, 
and  though  very  little  of  it  may  be  new,  it  is  worth  notice,  as 
shewing  the  manner  in  which  facts  relating  to  the  literary  his* 
tory  of  the  Newr  Testament  were  made  known.  The  opinion 
here  alluded  to,  that  Clement  cxf  Rome  translated  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  is  not  common,  and  we 
do  not  remember  any  other  aUusion  to  it. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task,  and  it  only  remains  that  we 
should  commend  the  investigation  of  these  questions — ^the  authors- 
ship,  the  age,  and,  the  original  language,  of  the  two  epistles  on 
Virginity  to  our  readers.  To  go  satisfactorily  into  the  subject 
it  will  be  above  all  things  necessary  to  read  the  arguments  of 
Lardner,  Venema,  and  the  others  here  replied  to,  if  possible 
in  their  own  language,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Beelen, 
who  has  sometimes  been  hasty  and  warm.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
Cyprian  as  an  earlier  writer  than  Tertullian !  And,  again,  when 
Yenema  says  the  most  ancient  (antiquissimij  authors  make  no 
mention  of  a  certain  fact.  Dr.  B.  says  "  Chrysostom  ^^  is  one, 
when  it  is  plain  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  were  meant. 
Lastly,  he  sometimes  treats  his  adversaries  very  unceremo- 
niously, and  uses  hard  words  to  them.  We  have  thus  freely 
pointed  out  the  excellencies  and  the  drawbacks  of  this  volume, 
and  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety  the  opinions  which  may  be 
expressed  concerning  it.  Have  we  here  one  of  the  apostolic 
flock,  or  a  wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing  ?  Have  we  a  genuine  pro^ 
duction  of  an  apostolic  man,  or  the  imposture  of  some  unprin*- 
cipled  deceiver? 

B,  H.  C, 
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RE1CABK8  OH  THB  YktLlM  LECTIOHSS   OF  THE 

HEBREW  BIBLE. 

Part  II. 

(Continued  from  No.  V.,  p.  152.) 

In  continuing  our  remarks  on  the  Variae  Lectionefl  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  we  now  propose  to  examine  and  dassify  all  Kenni- 
cott^B  various  readings  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah;  and  we 
shall  find  nearly  the  same  result  as  we  have  already  remarked 
respecting  the  Book  of  Genesis, — ^namely,  that  the  immense 
majority  are  of  very  little,  if  anv,  importance;  that  the  Maso- 
retic  Text  has  come  down  to  us  m  a  state  of  comparative  purity, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful ;  and  that  it  admits  of  very 
little  improvement  by  the  aid  of  those  critical  authorities  which 
we  possess. 

We  propose  to  classify  the  various  readings  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads ; — 

1 .  Words  plenk  or  defectivi  scripta. 

2.  Insertion  or  omission  of  the  conjunction  >• 

3.  Words  lost. 

4.  Errors  of  the  scribe. 

5.  Miscellaneous  readings. 

The  various  readings  are 

In  the  first  class 106 

In  the  second  class 11 

In  the  third  class 22 

In  the  fourth  class 67 

In  the  fifth  class 10 

216 


We  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  different  classes 
into  which  we  have  divided  the  Vari€e  Lectiones, 

It  will  be  remarked  at  once  that  the  first  is  by  far  the  largest 
class,  comprising  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  And  in 
reference  to  this  class,  to  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  we 
will  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 

"  The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing,"  says  Dr.  Davidson,  "  consisted 
of  consonants  alone — a  peculiarity  which  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  lan- 
guage during  its  rudimental  state.  It  was  the  more  easy  for  Hebrew 
alphabetical  writing  to  remain  stationary  in  this  incipient  state,  because 
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the  vowels,  in  Shemitic  dialects,  do  not  define  the  roots,  but  rather  their 
modifications  of  meaning — the  finer  and  more  fluctuating  shades  of  signi- 
fication, rather  than  the  signification  itself.  The  fundamental  idea  of  a 
word  was  distinctly  intelligible  without  vowels ;  and  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  its  meaning  could  be  discovered  from  the  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course. Hence,  one  acquainted  with  the  language  could  easily  supply  the 
appropriate  vocalization.^  As  soon  as  the  language  began  to  extend  itself 
beyond  its  imperfect  rudimental  form,  the  vowels  were  expressed  in  certain 
positions,  corresponding  to  the  improved  form  the  language  itself  assumed. 
Bat  no  new  letters  were  invented  for  this  purpose.  Consonants  already 
existing  were  used  for  vowel  signs.  The  alphabet  was  not  enlarged  with 
new  characters.     Old  ones  were  employed  as  representatives  of  vowels."* 

The  letters  thus  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  vowels 
were  the  following : — «,  n,  \  \  and  they  "  were  accordingly  termed 
tnatres  lectionis  (mothers  or  sources  of  [correct]  reading)  .^^'^ 

When  the  language  ceased  to  be  a  living  language^  and  tra- 
ditionary pronunciation  became  less  and  less  to  be  relied  on^  as 
conveying  a  correct  system  of  pronunciation,  necessity  led  to  the 
invention  and  adoption  of  the  Masoretic  scheme  of  punctuation^ 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Jews  of  Tiberias.  But  the 
particular  time  and  manner  of  its  introduction  are  now  but  of 
little  importance.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  letter  has  its 
vowel  point,  and  every  wanting  vowel  has  its  place  supplied. 

The  whole  mass,  therefore,  of  words  plen^  or  defective  scripta, 
which  is  scattered  in  rude  confusion  through  our  collated  MSS. 
and  Editions,  is  now  become  utterly  useless.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  adopt  either  plan  of  spelling,  in  preference 
to  the  other,  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  if  it  were 
adopted,  not  the  slightest  advantage  would  result.  We  would 
therefore  propose  to  take  the  text  of  Van  Der  Hooght,  in  this 
respect,  exactly  as  it  is;  unless,  in  any  particular  instance,  it 
were  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  a  reading  supported  by  a  very 
large  number  of  MSS. 

The  second  class  of  Varus  Lectiones  consists  in  the  insertion 
or  omission  of  the  conjunction  \  This  conjunction  is  frequently 
omitted  in  Hebrew,  and  often  wrongly  supplied  by  the  Hebrew 
copyists  and  ancient  versions.  In  the  eleven  readings  coming 
under  this  head,  we  will  give  a  translation  of  Van  Der  Hooght's 
text,  and  of  the  readings  of  collated  MSS.^  from  which  we  think 
the  reader  will  see  that  no  alteration  is  required ; — only  observ- 
ing that  the  omission  of  t  is  familiar  in  Hebrew.^ 

«  Davidson's  Bibttcai  Criiiciami  ch.  iv.,  p.  37. 
i  Ibid,,  p.  38. 
e  Ibid.f  p.  40. 

'^  See  Noldii  Concordantice  Particuksrum,  in  verb.  V 
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ISAUH  L 


1.. 

2.. 

8.. 
4.- 


VAM   BIB    ROOQHT. 

•Ver.  S.  09^  give  ear. 


COLLATBD   KXJlSIKGS. 


•Ver.  8.  m^  people. 

•Ver.  6.  andpulr\fying  9ore$, 
•Ver.  7.  ifour  cities. 


6. — Ver.  9.  unlo  Gomorrah. 

6. — Ver.  10.  give  ear, 
7. — Ver.  16.  make  you  clean. 
8. — Ver.  16.  pui  away. 
9.— Ver.  17.  plead/or. 
10.— Ver.  18.  tkottgh  (second). 
11.— Ver.  26,  qfter  that. 


give  ear,  not  wanted,  and  supported 
by  only  6  MSS. 

and  my  people,  not  wanted:  sup- 
ported by  a  few  MSS. 

puirtfying  sores,  1  MS.  only. 

and  your  cities^  not  wanted:  a  few 
MSS. 

and  unio  Oomorrah,  seyeral  MSS. ; 
but  not  wanted. 

and  give  ear,  2  MSS.  only. 

and  make  you  dean,  5  MSS. 

and  put  away,  2  MSS. 

and  plead  fir,  2  MSS. 

and  ihough,  several  MSS. 

and  efler  thai,  a  few  MSS. 


The  readings  of  the  third  class^  consisting  of  words  lost  out 
of  the  text,  admit  of  no  doubt.  We  shall  give  a  translation  of 
the  readings  of  Van  Der  Hooght,  leaving  a  blank  for  the  omis- 
sions in  the  various  readings,  and  stating  the  number  of  MSS. 
by  which  they  are  respectively  supported : — 


VAN  DEB  HOOGHT. 

1. — Ver.  1.  Ahaz  and  ffezekiah. 

2. — Ver.  1.  ^haz. 

8.— Ver.  2.  0  earth. 

4. — Ver.  3.  not  (second) 

B."— Ver.  4.  iniquity;  a  seed. 

6. — Ver.  4.  the    (prefix     before  7 

Holy  One)  J 

7. — ^Ver.  7.  burned. 
8. — Ver.  S.  as  a  lodge. ^ 
9. — Ver.  8.  in  a  besieged  city. 
10. — ^Ver.  12.  to  appear. 
11.— Ver.  12.  this. 
12. — ^Ver.  13.  an  abomination. 
13. — ^Ver.  13.  Ican{not)awaywith. 
14. — ^Ver.  13.  iniquity. 
15. — ^Ver.  13.  even    the   solemn  \ 

meeting.  j 

16- — Ver.  14.  my  soul  hateth. 
17. — Ver.  18.  come  now. 
18.— Ver.  20.  the  mouth. 


YABIJB  LEGTIONBS. 
MS. 


MSS. 
MS. 


»» 


»i 


MSS. 
MS. 


99 
f9 
9i 
i> 
99 

99 
)} 


«  This  appears  to  be  erroneously  inserted  in  this  class :  it  should  have  been  in  the 
first. — Ed, 
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VAN  DEB  HOOGHT. 

19.— Ver.  24.  the  Lord  (^rst). 
20. — ^Ver.  26.  and  I  wiU  restore  1 
thy  Judges  as  at  the  first,  \ 

21.— Ver.  30.  (garden)  that  (hath) 
22.— Ver.  30.  no. 


YARI^    LEGTIONES. 
.  1 


1 
1 


)) 


>» 


)) 


)> 


Fourth  class^ — Errors  of  the  Scribe. 

This  is  a  numerous  class^  comprising  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  various  readings  from  MSS.  collated  for  this  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

Let  us  examine  the  particular  passages : — 


VAN   DEB    HOOGHT. 

1. — Ver.  1.  and  Jerusalem , 
2. — ^Ver.  1.  in  the  days, 

3. — ^Ver.  1.  Hezekiah. 

4. — Ver.  2.  and  give  ear  (singular), 

5. — Ver.  2.  Jehovah, 


6. — Ver.  3.  the  crib, 

7. — Ver.  4.  people. 

8. — ^Ver.  4.  the  Holy  One, 

9. — ^Ver.  5.  head, 

10. — Ver.  6.  putrifying  soret. 

11. — Ver.  6.  nor  bound  up, 

12.— Ver.  6.  moUified. 

13.— Ver.  7.  fire. 

14.— Ver.  7.  it. 

15. — Ver.  7.  as  overthroum, 

16. — ^Ver.  S.  as  a  city, 

17. — Ver.  8.  besieyed. 

18. — ^Ver.  9.  unto  Gomorrah, 

19. — Ver.  10.   Gomorrah. 

20.— Ver.  11.  the  muUUude--to 

me, 
21. — Ver.  11.  your  sacrifices, 
22.— Ver.  11.  and  the/at. 


VABI^    LECTIONES. 

and  on  Jerusalem^  1  MS. 

wrongly  spelt ;  from  the  resem- 
blance wbich  -^  bears  to  < :  1  MS. 

wrongly  spelt:  2  MSS. 

ditto  plaral ;  i  instead  of  ^  2  MSS. 
and  4  forte.-^  , 

Adonaiy  1  MS.  The  Jews  never 
pronounced  the  sacred  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  always  read  Adonai 
instead,  which  was  sometimes 
substituted  by  the  scribe  by  mis- 
take. 

false  spelling,  o  for  d  :  1  MS. 

nation,  1  MS.  only. 

the  twice,  1  MS. 

this,  1  MS. 

wrongly  spelt :  3  MSS. 

singular  for  plural :  1  MS. 

^  for  1,  1  MS. 

a  word  added,  1  MS. 

them,  1  MS. 

a  letter  interpolated,  1  MS. 

3  for  D,  1  MS. 

>  for  \  1  MS. 

and  unto  Ezra,  1  MS.  primo. 

letters  added,  1  MS. 

t  superfluous,  and  order  changed: 
IMS. 

their  sacrifices^  1  MS.  fort^. 

the  fat,  1  MS. 


/  The  word/or/e  is  used  by  Kennicott  when  the  original  reading  of  a  MS.  aub- 
sequently  altered,  is  not  certain ;  primbi  when  such  reading  is  certain ;  nunc  denotes 
the  sabsequent  alteratimi,  wlieii  the  original  is  elligible  tfidetur  is  used  of  unaltered 
readings  when  not  distiact— JStf. 
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23.— Ver. 
24.— Ver. 
25.— Ver. 
26.— Ver. 
27.— Ver. 
28.— Ver. 
29.— Ver. 
80.— Ver. 

ing, 
81.— Ver. 

forth. 
32.— Ver. 
83.— Ver. 
34.— Ver. 
36.— Ver. 
36.— -Ver. 
37.— Ver. 
88.— Ver. 

rebel, 
39.— Ver. 
40.— Ver. 
41.— Ver. 
42.— Ver. 
43.— Ver. 
44. — Ver. 
45. — Ver. 
46.— Ver. 
47.— Ver. 
48.— Ver. 
49.— Ver. 
50.— Ver. 
51.— Ver. 


11.  of  fed  beasts. 
11.  of  bullocks. 

11.  I  delight  not. 

12.  when. 

12.  who? 

13.  ^0  bring. 
13.  it. 

13.  even  the  solemn  meet' 


YABI^    LEGTION£S. 

wrong  spelling,  1  MS. 
ditto,  1  MS. 
for  interpolated,  1  MS. 
aff£^  interpolated,  1  MS. 
what  ?  1  MS.  forte. 
bring,  1  MS. 

wrong  gender,  a  few  MSS. 
3  for  \  1  MS. 


15.  and  when  ye  spread     wrong  spelling,  1  MS. 


15.  I  wiU  not. 

15.  blood. 

16.  of  your  doings. 
16.  mine  eyes. 

18.  and  let  us  reason. 

19.  if  ye  be  (second) 

20.  but  if  ye  refuse  and 

20.  bat  if. 

20.  ye  refuse. 

21.  an  harlot. 
21.  city. 

21.  faithful. 

21.  but  now. 

21.  murderers. 

22.  with  water. 

23.  rebellious. 
23.  rebellious. 
23.  rebellious. 

23.  and  companions. 
23.  every  one. 


52.— Ver.  23.  loveth. 

53.— Ver.  23.  loveth. 

54. — ^Ver.  23.  and  foUoweth  qfter. 

55. — ^Ver.  23.  and  followeth  after. 

56. — Ver.  24.  of  mine  enemies. 

57. — ^Ver.  25.  purely. 

58. — Ver.  25.  purely. 

59. — Ver.  26.  and  I  wUl  restore. 

60. — Ver.  26.  thy  judges. 

61. — Ver.  26.  as  at  the  beginning, 

62.— Ver.  26.  and  after  that. 

63.— Ver.  26.  to  thee. 

64. — ^Ver.  28.  and  sinners. 

65. — Ver.  29.  y«  have  desired. 

66. — Ver.  31.  and  he  shall  be. 

67. — Ver.  31.  together. 


ditto,  3  MSS. 

»  for  1,  1  MS.  primb. 

wrongly  spelt,  1  MS. 

ditto,  2  MSS. 

ditto,  1  MS. ;  ditto,  1  MS. 

and  interpolated,  1  MS. 

twice,  1  MS. 

i/;  1  MS. 

a  letter  transposed,  1  MS. 

preposition  omitted,  1  MS. 

wrongly  spelt,  1  MS. 

twice,  1  MS. 

wrongly  spelt,  m  for  y,  2  MSS.  primo. 

ditto,  1  MS. 

D  for  a,  3  MSS.  (1  forte). 

and  interpolated,  1  MS. 

«  before  d,  1  MS. 

V  for  D>  1  MS. 

and  omitted,  1  MS. 

n  for  \  a  Chaldaism:  6  MSS.  and 

1  forte  and  1  nunc, 
twice,  1  MS. 
plural  for  singular,  1  MS. 
and  omitted,  1  MS. 
plural  for  singular,  1  MS.  h  1  primo. 
wrongly  spelt,  2  MSS. 
a  for  3,  1  MS. 
ditto  (defective  sc.)  1  MS. 
my  hand  interpolated,  1  MS. 
wrongly  spelt,  1  MS. 
ditto,  1  MS. 
imp^ect,  some  MSS. 
n  for  1,  1  MS. 
wrongly  spelt,  1  MS. 
a  word  interpolated,  1  MS. 
and  they  shall  be,  1  MS. 
wrongly  spelt,  2  MSS.  and  1  forte. 
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That  these  are  all  errors  of  the  scribe^  arising  either  from 
the  defective  state  of  the  MSS.  from  which  the  copies  were 
respectively  made^  from  the  near  resemblance  which  some  Hebrew 
letters  bear  to  each  other^  or  from  negligence^  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some  MSS.  have  been  tran- 
scribed with  much  more  care  than  others. 

In  the  third  class^  all  of  which  are  errors,  twenty  out  of  the 
twenty-two  enumerated  are  contained  each  in  a  single  MS.  only ; 
and  in  fifty-five,  or  perhaps  fifty-seven,  instances  out  of  sixty- 
seven  of  the  fourth  class,  each  error  appears  only  in  a  single  MS. 

The  fifth  class  consists  only  of  ten  various  readings ;  so  that, 
if  we  are  cqrrect  in  our  classification,  there  are  only  ten  out  of 
216  to  select  from,  in  correcting  Van  Der  Hooght^s  text. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  ten  readings,  and  see  if  there  are 
any,  and  if  so,  how  many,  preferable  to  those  of  Van  Der 
Hooght. 

VAN    DER   HOOGHT.  YIlRIM   LECTIONES. 

1. — Ver.  3.  pirn  piirr  supported  by  only   2  MSS. 

(151  and  196)  and  1  primo  (95), 
and  the  text  preferable. 

2.— Ver.  4.  r^  nn  ^^yn  1  MS.  (136). 

3. — Ver.  7.  noo©  now  1  MS.  (136). 

4. — Ver.  10.  lan  nan  1  MS.  primo  (96). 

5. — Ver.  11.  tjnvw  uts^y)  Transposed,  1  MS.  (109). 

These  four  are  supported  by  only  1  MS.  each,  and  neither 
of  them  is  preferable  to  Van  Der  Hooght. 

6. — ^Ver.  18.  cwtto  ^wa   not   preferable   to   Van  Der 

Hooght,  and  supported  only  by 
3  MSS.  (224,  281,  and  384). 

7.— Ver.  22.  croa  tro  1  MS.  primo  (178). 

8.— Ver.  25.  -fm  -fml  MS.  252). 

9.— Ver.  29.  wy  2  MSS.  (150,  283)  read  wian,  ye 

shall  be  ashamed,  instead  of  they 
shall  be  ashamed. 

Though  this  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible  of  the  various 
readings  in  this  chapter;  yet  we  agree  with  those  eminent  critics, 
Biosenmiiller,  Henderson,  and  Davidson,  in  not  preferring  it  to 
that  of  the  Tewtus  Recepttis. 

ornon  TDH  crV«MD  tv^r  ^  '*  Qui^e  pudebit  eos  terebifUhorum,  quibus  vos 
delectati  estU ;  oratione  a  person^  tertia  ad  secundam  transeunte,  ut  s8b- 
pius  potese  Hebrseorum  solent,  cf.  infra  xlix.,  25,  26 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  15, 
17,  18 ;  Mich.  ii.  3 ;  quare  non  est  necesse,  pro  •wa»  legere  wan,  ut 
Lowthius  vult."  (Rosenmiill.  in  loo.) 

"  The  change  of  person  in  Hebrew  poetry  is  very  common ;  so  that, 
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though  Kennicott's  Codices,  150,  182,  and  De  Bossi's,  226,  originally, 
together  with  Manster's  printed  edition  of  1536,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
and  the  version  of  Saadias,  read  wv^,  '  Ye  shall  be  ashamed,'  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  iv^y,  the  reading  of  the  Textm  Eeceptus,  is  genuine ; 
and  to  alter  it  simply  on  such  authorities  as  those  just  mentioned,  would 
be  unwarrantable  *'  (Henderson's  Isaiah  in  loo.) 

Davidson  annexes  this  short  note,  "  iwa^-won  Cdd.  iii.  Tg." 
(i.  e.,  Targum,) 

VAN    DEB   HOOGHT.  VARLS   LBOTIONES. 

10. — Ver  30.  nf».  rr^    This  reading  is  supported  by 

29  MSS.,  2  primo,  1  forte,  1  supra 
rasuram,  Kennicott,  by  13  MSS., 
10  forte,  7  Edd.  E.,  and  by  all  the 
ancient  versions,  and  is  rightly  pre- 
ferred to  the  Textm  Seceptus  by 
Hamilton  and  Davidson. 

The  readings  in  this  chapter  preferred  by  Hamilton  are  few 
and  unimportant.  Four  are  merely  the  addition  of  the  conjunc- 
tion \  1,  Ver.  3,  supported  by  15  MSS.,  Kenn.  2.  Ver.  7, 
supported  by  17  MSS.,  Kenn.  3.  Ver.  9,  supported  by  29 
MSS.,  Kenn.  4.  Ver.  18,  supported  by  22  MSS.,  K.,  and  1 
Ed.  In  neither  case  is  the  conjunction  wanted.  The  fifth  is 
ver.  29,  for  nwa*»  i«Jian  or  wan,  and  the  sixth,  ver.  30,  for  n^»  n%. 
On  these  two  passages  we  have  already  made  remarks.  The 
only  reading  in  the  chapter  which  Dr.  Davidson  prefers  to  Van 
Der  Hooght  is  rrt»  for  n^,  and  in  this  we  have  jdready  said  we 
quite  concur. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  HamUton,  in  comparing  the  text  of  Van 
Der  Hooght  with  Kennicott^s  collated  readings  of  MSS.  and 
Edd.  throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis,  has  omitted  no  reading 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Textus  Recepttis,  we  may  conclude 
that  we  have  now  before  us  a  fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
collated  readings,  and  of  that  degree  of  purity  with  which  the 
Masoretic  text  has  come  down  to  us ;  understanding  by  the  Ma- 
soretic  text  that  of  Van  Der  Hooght,  which  is  usually  r^arded 
as  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

We  arranged  the  Varue  Leetiones  throughout  the  Book  of 
Genesis  under  seven  heads  : — 

1.  Verba  |?fen^  scripttty  proposed  in  place  of  defective  scripta  74i 

2.  HTT  proposed  instead  of  Hin   25 

3.  Insertion  of  the  conjunction  i     10 

4.  Proposed  insertion  of  other  words 5 

5.  Miscellaneous  ehanges  not  required   10 
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6.  Changes  preferable  to  Van  Der  Hooght's  readings 11 

7.  Sundnes    31 
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We  have  made  some  difference  in  classifying  all  Kennicott^s 
various  readings  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^  viz.^ 

1.  Words  ^/m^  or  defective  scripta 106 

2.  Insertion  or  omission  of  the  conjunction  i     11 

3.  Words  lost    22 

4.  Errors  of  the  scribe ^7 

5.  Miscellaneous  readings    10 

216 

In  both  instances,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  collated 
readings  consists  of  verba  plenh  or  defective  scripta ;  amounting 
in  the  first  case  to  74  out  of  166,  not  less  than  40  per  cent. ;  in 
the  second,  to  106  out  of  216,  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  classes  in  Genesis,  all  of  which 
must  be  rejected,  amount  to  fifty.  Out  of  166  readings,  there- 
fore, in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  as 
preferable  to  those  of  Van  Der  Hooght,  it  would  appear  that 
not  more  than  eleven  are  entitled  to  preference.  Referring  then 
to  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  exception  of  numbers  5,  9,  and  10, 
which  are  different  modes  of  spelling  the  same  words,  and  7  and 
11,  which  are  merely  verba  plenh  or  defective  scripta,  and  which 
may  be  adopted  or  not,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  sense,  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  preferring  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8,  to  Van 
Der  Hooght's,  and  to  these  we  would  add  numbers  12  and  13, 
not  considering  the  various  reading  of  Gen.  iv.  8,  strongly  as  it 
is  supported  by  the  exigentia  loci,  as  admissible  into  the  Hebrew 
text.^ 

The  result  of  our  two  examinations,  though  not  conducted 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  is,  in  substance,  nearly  the  same. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement : — 

In  Gen.    In  Isa.  i. 

1.  The  verba  plenb  or  defective  scripta  amount  to      74         106 

2.  Unnecessary  insertion  or  omission  of  the  con- 

junction 1 10  11 

3.  Words  lost,  needless  insertion  of  words,  errors, 

and  changes  not  required 46  98 


9  See  **  Remarks  on  the  Varia  Leciiones/^  etc.,  /.  S,  L,  for  April,  1856  ;  p.  149. 
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4.  Miscellaneous 25 

5.  Readings  preferable  to  the  Textus  Receptus . .       11  1 
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It  is  true  that  there  are  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  some  of 
the  historical  books  for  instance,  which  are  in  a  much  more 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  Bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  the 
collated  readings  for  the  most  part  afford  us  very  little  help  to- 
wards correcting  them.  It  is  true  also  that  conjectural  criticism, 
though  it  has  its  proper  limits,  is  a  fair  auxiliary  in  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  original.  But  neither  of  these  facts  have 
anything  to  do  with  our  present  design,  which  is  merely  to 
enquire  to  what  extent  the  Hebrew  text  of  Van  Der  Hooght  is 
capable  of  being  improved  by  the  aid  of  these  MSS.  and  Edd. ; 
the  collation  of  which  occupied  nearly  thirty  years  of  Kenni- 
cott's  valuable  life ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  limited  research,  we  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  that,  through  God's  good  providence,  the 
present  Hebrew  text  has  been  handed  down  to  us  with  such  care 
and  fidelity,  as  to  be  capable  of  comparatively  very  little  im- 
provement, by  the  aid  of  the  immense  number  of  MSS.  and 
Edd.  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott. 

We  have  not  indeed  referred  either  to  Dr.  Eossi's  collation, 
nor  to  that  since  made  by  Dr.  Pinner,  chiefly  at  Odessa,  and 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  work  on  Biblical  Criticism^ 
But  this  would  have  required  much  additional  labour,  with- 
out any  adequate  benefit ;  and  besides,  De  Rossi's  is  a  limited 
enquiry,  omitting,  for  the  most  part,  all  notice  of  erroneous 
readings,  and  selecting  only  such  as  he  thought  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  want  of  a  good  classification  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret.  We  learn  firom  Dr. 
Kennicott  that  some  MSS.  have  been  written  with  very  great 
care,  and  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  rabbis.  Others  abound  in  errors  attributable 
partly  to  the  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing  some  Hebrew 
letters  from  others  closely  resembling  them ;  for  instance,  i  from 
3 ;  T  firom  -i  and  ^ ;  n  from  n  and  n ;  '  from  \  etc. ;  partly  from 
the  defaced  or  indistinct  character  of  the  MS.  &om  which  the 
copy  was  made,  partly  from  the  negligence  of  the  scribe,  and 
partly  from  a  presumptuous  desire  to  amend  the  text. 

We  shall  clearly  prove  the  negligence  of  the  scribe,  if  we 


h  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  357—362. 
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can  adduce  instances  of  manifest  errors,  each  of  which  is  found 
only  in  a  single  MS. 

Z^9t  of  MSS.^   each  of  which  contains  a  single,  unsupported 

error,  in  different  verses  of  Isaiah,  chap.  i. 


No.  of  Errors  of  classes  3 

MS.  and  4  in 

4 Ver.  8,  15,  23,  26 

17 26 

25 16 


No.  of  Errors  of  classes  2 

MS.  and  3  in 

76 Ver.  13 


80 

95 

96 

101 

106 

107 

108 

109 

Ill 

115 

128 

130 

136 

145 


4,  6,  6,  7,  13,  13, 

21,  23,  26 
5 

18,  19 
28 
7 
3 

15 

10,18 
7 
3 
1 
9 

4,  7,  8,  21 
21 


No.  of 
MS. 

30.. 
50.. 
56.. 


No.  of 

MS. 

150.. 
151.. 
168.. 
170.. 
180.. 
181.. 
187.. 
196.. 
213.. 
224.. 
225.. 
245.. 
281.. 
288.. 
384.. 


Errors  of  classes  3 
and  4  in 

Ver.  4,  4,  14,  29 
23 

12 


Errors  of  classes  2 
and  3  in 

Ver.  1 
1 

30 
26 
30 

12,  13,  26 
15 

1,  20 
13 
31 
6 

19 
11 
25 
4,  8,  12,  13,  23 


Total  MSS.,  36 ;  errors,  62. 


Now  here  we  have  the  extraordinary  fact^  that  the  writers  of 
no  less  than  thirty-six  MSS.  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott^  instead 
of  accurately  executing  their  task,  have  each  introduced  one  or 
more  errors,  supported  by  no  other  MS.  authority,  into  this 
single  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  lead  our  readers  through  all  these 
dry  details  of  criticism ;  we  shall  therefore  select  four  of  these 
MSS.,  which  exhibit  the  greatest  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
transcriber.  The  MSS.  to  which  we  refer  are  Nos.  4,  80,  181, 
and  384. 

"We  will  begin  with  No.  4.  This  MS.  is  described  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  as  being  written  in  the  German  character,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     He  remarks,  ■'  Plurimas 
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habet  codex  varias  lectiones ;  quarum  baud  paucsd  sunt  bonae/^^ 
It  contains  no  less  than  four  errors  of  the  scribe  not  contained 
in  any  other  copy,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Isaiah  i.    8,  'v»  instead  of  tw 

—  15,  *23M  instead  of  *a3V 

—  23,  arrw  instead  of  arw* 

—  26,  rh  instead  of  ^ 

MS.  No.  80.  This  MS.  is  very  carelessly  written.  It  con- 
tains np  less  than  nine  errors  in  this  chapter.  It  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  in  the  German  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  carelessness  of  the  scribe.  Dr.  Kennicott 
remarks,  ''  Plurimas  habet  codex  variationes  et  nonnuUas  pretii 
hand  vulgaris.*^'    The  errors  are — 

Ver.  4.  am  p»  left  out. 

Ver.  7.  rnBTTD  left  out. 

Ver.  13.  tei«  left  out. 

Ver.  13.  ms»3  for  nrcnn 

Ver.  21.  ^  left  out  before  mii 

Ver.  23.  u*rm  for  Dnmo  (letters  of  similar  sound). 

Ver.  26.  rfjnnaD-m^tDwi  left  out. 

MS.  No.  181.  This  MS.  contains  three  errors  of  the  scribe. 
It  was  written,  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  from  a  copy  which  had  not  been  made 
conformable  to  the  Masoretic  standard.' 

Ver.  12.  nx\  left  out. 

Ver.  13.  nayin  left  out. 

Ver.  26.  n»  interpolated  after  rxi^wr\ 

MS.  No.  384.  This  MS.  contains  five  errors  in  this  chapter, 
and  was  probably  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.** 

Ver.  4.  m  for  d» 

Ver.  8.  -wa  for  n^w  (change  of  letters  of  near  affinity). 

Ver.  12.  mrh  left  out. 

Ver.  13.  Txysffs  left  out. 

Ver.  23.  rp  for  r]-n> 

It  may  be  remarked  that  though  in  all  these  instances  the 
error  noticed  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  MS.  referred  to, 
yet  the  same  scribes  have  often  inserted  errors  in  this  chapter 
where  other  MSS.  have  joined  in  the  error. 


i  Dissertatio  GeneroKs  [at  end  of  torn.  M.  of  his  Var.  Led. J,  p.  72. 
k  This  reading  occurs  also  in  MS.  125. — Ed. 
I  Dissert.  General.y  p.  86. 
«  Ibid.^  p.  W. 
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.  But  whilst  we  consider  the  copyists  of  the  MSS.  which  we 
have  quoted  justly  entitled  to  censure  for  their  negligence^  in 
making  so  many  blunders  in  a  single  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  care  of  those  who  have  used  these  MSS.  either 
for  copying  or  collation^  in  not  allowing  any  one  of  these  errors 
to  find  its  way  into  their  copies.  The  negligence  of  some  copy- 
ists does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
MSS.  have  been  written  with  the  greatest  care  and  fidelity,  and 
considering  the  very  close  resemblance  of  some  Hebrew  letters 
to  others,  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  been  able  to  execute 
their  work  with  so  few  errors. 

J.  R.« 


THE  LOGOS  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 

All  who  consider  with  any  attention  the  affirmation  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Word,  feel  that  it  is  something  more  than  the  addition  of  a 
name  of  honour,  or  an  attribute  of  dignity  given  to  our  Saviour, 
and  that  it  involves  the  proposition  that  some  office  or  character 
known  by  those  to  whom  the  Evangelist  wrote  was  actually 
borne  by  him.  Until  we  endeavour  to  place  before  ourselves 
some  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  this  mysterious  name,  we 
shall  fall  far  short  even  of  that  imperfect  undferstanding  of  this, 
and  some  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  is  all  that  we  dare 
hope  for  here  below. 

What  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  itself  as  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  what  we  can  derive  from  a  fair  explication  of  the  term 
itself;  and  lastly,  the  use  of  it  by  prior  and  contemporary 
writers,  are  all  distinct  sources  from  whence  we  may  derive  an 
elucidation  of  this  most  deeply  interesting  point.  The  opening 
passage  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  one  that  all  Christians  have  felt 
to  be  of  no  ordinary  importance.  The  abstract  nature  of  the 
propositions,  standing  by  themselves  in  all  their  fiilness,  not 
limited  by  any  circumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  or  of  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  gives  us 
every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  here  we  may  search  for  absolute 

'*  This  article  was  written  dnring  the  last  weeks  of  a  long  and  painful  iUness,  and 
finished  only  a  few  days  before  death.  For  a  short  account  of  the  esteemed  and  ye- 
nerable  author,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  Obituary. — Ed  /.  S.  L. 
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trath^  and  that  without  fear  of  seeming  to  extract  more  meaning 
from  the  words  than  they  were  meant  to  convey. 

It  appears  to  us^  we  confess^  that  in  this  glorions  passage 
there  is  a  great  and  surpassing  weight  of  meaning,  a)  It 
seems  that  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Word  of  God  which 
came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision  saying,  '^  Fear  not  Abram^  I  am 
thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward ''  (Gren.  xv.  i.)  was 
Jesus  Christ,  fi)  It  seems  to  tell  us  that  that  '^  Word  of  Jah  " 
of  whom  the  Jewish  Tai^umists  had  written  as  God  holding 
converse  and  relationship  with  his  people^  was  more  expressly 
manifested  than  ever  before  in  him  whom  the  priests*  and  people 
of  the  Jews  rejected  and  crucified.  7)  Philo  had  spoken  of  the 
most  holy  Word  as  the  image  of  the  absolutely  existing  being 
De  Confus.  Ling.,  s.  20.  Edit.  Mang.^  i.  419) ;  as  the  first  be- 
gotten son  (id.  s.  14,  i.  415,)  who  like  the  viceroy  of  a  great 
king  was  to  be  charged  with  the  government  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God  fDe  Agna,  s.  12,  i.  308);  as  the  man  of  God 
immortal  and  incorruptible  De  Gonfus.  Ling.,  s.  11,  i.  411) ; 
and  as  the  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Philo  had  used 
many  other  expressions  with  regard  to  the  Word,  often  dark  and 
mystical  and  mingled  with  notions  borrowed  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  yet  such  as  we  cannot  read  without  something 
even  of  wonder.  The  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  too, 
in  all  probability  another  Alexandrian  Jew,  if  he  were  not  Philo 
himself,  had  likewise  spoken  of  the  all-powerful  Word  as  the 
agent  in  the  world's  creation  (ix.  1),  as  the  guide  and  healer  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  wilderness  journey  (xvi.  12),  and 
the  destroyer  of  the  first  born  of  their  oppressors  (xviii.  15).  All 
that  there  was  of  truth  in  this  remarkable  language  of  the 
Alexandrians,  St.  John  seems  to  gather  up  in  this  passage  of  his 
Gospel  and  to  apply  to  Christ  our  Saviour.  S)  In  this  passage 
he  seems  to  say  to  the  Gnostics,  that  true  it  was,  as  they  asserted 
there  was  a  Word,  but  to  afi&rm  also  that  this  Word  was  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  Word  was  God,  and  that  all  things  were 
made  by  him,  each  of  which  truths  was  a  refutation  of  part  of  the 
Gnostic  scheme  of  doctrine,  e)  And  lastly,  this  passage  of  St. 
John  seems  to  challenge  and  appropriate  to  the  despised  and 
crucified  Jew,  all  these  dark  and  half-imderstood  sayings  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers,  in  which  they  had  spoken  of  a  Word,  some- 
times as  the  supreme  reason  and  guide  of  man,  sometimes  as 
the  spirit  and  ruler  of  the  world. 

Some  parts  of  this  matter  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
writers,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  no  general  elucidation  of  the 
subject  in  anything  like  the  amplitude  we  have  suggested,  had 
ever  been  made  or  even  attempted;  and  yet  we  feel  sure  that 
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such  an  enquiry  would  richly  repay  the  student.  We  shall  now 
only  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  branch  of  the  subject  just 
sketched  out. 

To  some  persons  it  may  appear  highly  improbable  that  the 
passage  of  St.  John  should  have  any  reference,  however  remote, 
to  the  speculations  of  Grecian  philosophers.  But  this  improba- 
bility is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  may  appiear.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  being  a  revelation  of  absolute  truth,  gathered  up,  and 
was  designed  to  gather  up  and  absorb  in  itself,  all  the  scattered 
rays  of  truth  which  had  here  and  there  struggled  through  the 
darkness  of  the  heathen  world.  Heathendom  was  not  without 
its  '^  unconscious  prophecies,^'  and  of  its  bards  and  philosophers 
it  has  been  said  with  no  less  truth  than  beauty, 

**  As  little  children  lisp  and  tell  of  heaven,    . 
So  thoughts  beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were  given." 

We  shall  never,  we  think,  understand  as  much  even  as  we  may 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Gospel,  until  we  look  upon  it 
in  relation  not  merely  to  the  Jewish  ritual  but  to  Grecian  specu- 
lation, and  as  the  unfolding  of  what  there  was  of  eternal  truth 
that  lay  implicitly  in  both  these.  "We"  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  Christians  to  the 
heathen  Greeks,  "hold  all  their  possessions  to  be  our  own, 
because  all  things  are  of  God"  (^/Ltet?  dvrol  ra  i/celvcov  tSta 
ryyovfJLevoi  ori  irdvra  toO  0eou,  Strom,  v.,  c.  4, — s.  19) .  St.  Paul 
had  preached  Christ  to  the  Athenians  from  the  inscription  on 
the  altars,  and  had  quoted  Aratus  and  Cleanthes  as  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  It  need  not  therefore  seem 
strange  if  the  language  which  St.  John  held,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  was  already  made  known  to  the  church  that  the  Gospel 
was  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  for  the  Jew,  should  have  some 
reference  to  the  teachings  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

Another  consideration  will  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  Philo 
and  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  his  day  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
to  use  the  epithet  X6709  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we 
find  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John.  Considering  the  position 
which  Philo  occupied  in  the  middle  point  and  junction  of  Jewish 
and  Grecian  learning,  and  his  studied  effort  to  harmonize  and 
connect  them,  it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that  he  used  the 
epithet  in  question  without  reference  to  the  preceding  usage  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  not  improbable 
that  this  may  in  part  have  induced  their  adoption  of  X67o^  in  the 
sense  in  which  prjiia  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Seventy 
in  their  version  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Again,  it  is  scarcely 
we  think  to  be  supposed  that  St.  John  wrote  what  he  did  without 
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some  knowledge  of,  and  reference  to,  Philo :  so  that  in  this  indi- 
rect way  we  may  with  great  probability  r^ard  the  langnage  of 
the  Greeks  about  the  word  as  illustrating  the  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  that  epithet  is  applied  to  Christ. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  these  observations  should  call  to  this 
point  the  attention  of  any  one  capable  of  fairly  elucidating  it. 
We  will  conclude  this  short  paper  with  a  reference  to  a  few 
passages  of  the  heathen  writers  which  seem  to  us  relevant,  and 
which  have  come  across  us  in  our  reading  and  may  possibly  assist 
some  future  enquirer. 

First,  we  will  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Epicharmus  presented  to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  Strom., 
lib.  v.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  719;  Potter;  and  by  Eusebius  in  ihe  Prcep. 
Evang.,  lib.  xiii.,  p.  682 ;  edit.  Viger.     Col.  1688. 

El  eoTLV  avOpdnrtp  Xoycafiofs,  e<m  koX  0€io^  X0709, 
6  \6709  av0p(O7rq>  ire<f)VK€v  irepl  ^lov  xal  tS?  Tpo<f>a^ 
6  Si  ye  tA?  riyya^  airrei  (ruveireraL  dew  Xoyo^, 
ifcBvBda'/ccov  diel  avrb^  avrov^  o  ri  iroielv  hel  <ruix<f)epov. 
ov  yap  avOpaywo^  rij^vav  eip*  6  Be  6*€09  ravrav  <f>ip€i. 
6  Si  ye  TapOpcoTTov  X0709  7re<f>VK  airo  rov  Oelov  Xoyov. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  editions  of  Clement 
by  Potter  and  Klotz.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  words 
6  \6709  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  are  wanting  in  the 
Parisian  and  one  other  MS.  of  Clement,  and  are  judiciously 
placed  in  brackets  by  Klotz.  We  cannot  help  venturing  to 
think  that  they  are  corrupt,  and  to  suggest  in  substitution,  6 
fiev  ydp,  which  would  mean  Xoyurfio^,  and  render  the  whole 
passage  more  sensible  than  at  present.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
6  Sk  ye  of  the  third  line  is  the  same  as  the  6  \0709  of  the  preced- 
ing, by  which  we  lose  the  contrast  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  intended  between  the  mere  natural,  we  might  almost  say 
animal  cunning  of  man,  and  his  higher  reason.  With  this  alter- 
ation, the  passage  seems  to  refer  to  three  several  objects.  First, 
— the  natural  reason  or  cunning  of  man ;  secondly, — ^the  reason 
or  highest  faculty  in  him,  which  is  the  emanation  from  the  di- 
vine  reason,  and  in  that  sense  is  itself  divine  (line  1) :  and 
lastly,  the  divine  word  or  reason,  in  the  fifth  line  identified  with 
the  Deity,  which  communicates  to  man  the  arts  of  life  and  civi- 
lization which  he  would  by  himself  be  unable  to  attain  to,  and 
teaches  him  what  is  right  and  fitting  for  him  to  do. 

To  the  stoical  writers,  the  name  of  the  Word  was  very  fami- 
liar to  express  the  Deity,  or  all-pervading  Soul  of  the  world. 
Zeno — to  foUow  the  abstract  of  his  doctrine  which  we  have  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  134),    held  that  the  principles  of  the 
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universe  were  two ;  the  one  passive,  the  other  active ;  that  the 
passive  was  matter,  and  the  active  the  Word  or  Deity  residing 
in  and  pervading  it :  "  to  Bk  irolow,  rov  iv  avrf}  {vXjj)  \6yov  rbv 
&€ov,  TbvTov  yap  ovra  athiov  Sea  irdarjf;  dvTr)<;  Srjfjicovpyecv 
€Kacrra.''  And  Plutarch,  discussing  the  relation  of  evil  and  matter 
and  quoting  apparently  from  Chrysippus,  uses  language  which 
shews  this  identification  of  the  Deity  with  the  word  in  the  Stoic 
nomenclature.  ^^  Matter  of  itself  their  writers  allege  does  not 
produce  evil  of  itself,  for  it  is  without  quality,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferences which  it  admits  of  are  derived  from  that  which  moves  it 
and  gives  it  form,^^  adding,  "  klvSc  S'  avrffv  6X0709  ivvTrapx^^v 
KaX  o^fiaTl^eiy  firjTe  Kivelv  eaurffv  /Jbrjre  (ryrj/iiaTi^eip  ireif>VKVtdv. 
"iflcrr*  avdyicr)  to  xaKov,  el  fjuev  Bi  ovBev,  hic  rov  fir)  ovto^'  el  Be  Btd 
Tr)v  KLvovaav  dpxv^,  iic  rov  0€ov  76701/09  virdp')(eLvJ"  (Adv,  Stoic, 
c.  34). 

Cleanthes  in  his  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  speaks  of — 

KOLvbv  \6yov  09  Bed  irdmcdv 

^oird  fii/YPv/j^vo<;, 

but  evidently  conceives  of  it  as  some  all-pervading  principle  in 
subordination  and  subjection  to  the  commands  of  the  Supreme 
God  than  as  absolutely  one  with  the  Deity. 

There  are  many  passages  which  might  be  adduced  from 
Marcus  Antoninus  to  a  similar  effect ;  but  these  being  posterior 
in  date  are  of  course  only  secondary,  and  improper  evidence  in 
reference  to  the  writings  of  St.  John. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  scholar  that  from  the  time  of  Anaxa- 
goras  downwards,  the  Deity  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  pov^.  In 
the  proper  significations,  as  applied  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
the  words  V01I9  and  X6709,  express  different  parts  of  that  mental 
system,  or  at  least  the  same  faculty  in  different  relations ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  very  worthy  of  enquiry  whether  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers in  their  use  of  these  words  as  applied  to  the  Deity, 
did  not,  sometimes  at  least,  retain  some  such  distinction,  and 
whether  that  may  not  rightly  be  imparted  into  the  significance 
of  the  latter  word  as  used  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  If  it  be 
so,  the  application  of  it  to  Jesus  Christ  will  inform  us  that  as  the 
X6709  in  man  is  his  mind  going  out  into  relation  with  things 
around  him,  so  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  rela- 
tion with  the  world  and  in  communication  with  our  fallen  but 
not  deserted  race. 
Lincoln^s  Inn,  Jan.  1856.  E.  F. 
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hM^j  SHEOL. 

This  word  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  original  Hebrew  of  the 
Bible,  and  is  rendered,  in  the  common  English  translation, 
thirty-one  times  "  hell,^*  thirty  times  "  the  grave,^'  three  times 
"  the  pit,''  and  once  "  grave/' 

As  use,  and  not  derivation,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  the 
meaning  of  a  word  is  most  properly  ascertained,  so,  whether 
Mfc«>  Sheol  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  one  word  or  from  ano- 
ther, either  derivation  is  founded  on  only  a  supposition,  and  can 
prove  comparatively  nothing.  For  an  illustration  of  this  remark, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  V^w^  Sheol  etymologically  means  a  cavity; 
then,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  soul  of  man,  though  im- 
material, is  capable  of  existing  in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so,  on  its  departure  from  his  body,  it  may  really  occupy 
a  general  cavity  of  a  particular  nature ;  and  hence,  *f^  Sheol 
may  be  in  this  respect  as  applicable  to  the  soul  as  to  the  body ; 
and  if  the  word  is  derived,  as  usually  supposed,  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  ask,"  it  is,  in  this  case  also,  as  applicable  to  a 
receptacle  for  the  soul  as  to  one  for  the  body,  since  the  former 
receptacle,  at  least  as  truly  as  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  as 
claiming  what  it  receives.  As  derivation,  then,  affords  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  definitely,  its  use  must 
be  examined  and  regarded  as  alone  decisive  in  relation  to  its  sig- 
nification. 

Several  grammatical  facts  connected  with  ^w^  Sheol  are  very 
striking,  and  they  indicate  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  proper  name  of  a 
particular  place.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest 
demonstration. 

1.  According  to  the  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar  which  requires 
the  Hebrew  article  to  be  "  omitted  in  proper  names  of  countries/^ 
Mwp  Sheol  M  never  connected  with  that  article.  That  the  con- 
stant absence  of  the  Hebrew  definite  airticle  from  this  word 
indicates  that  it  is  a  proper,  and  not  simply  an  indefinite  or 
common  noun,  is  particularly  corroborated  by  two  special  facts : 
first,  that,  if  it  were  not  an  ordinary  proper  name,  such  of  its 
omissions  of  that  article  as  those  in  Numbers  xvi.  33,  and  Psalm 
xlix.  14,  would  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
according  to  which  the  article  is  prefixed  to  a  common  noun 
when  it  is  repeated  after  it  has  just  been  introduced ;  secondly, 
that  if  it  were  not  a  proper  name,  its  omissions  of  the  article 
in  Proverbs  i.  12,  Canticles  viii.  6,  and  Habakkuk  ii.  5,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  rule,  that  the  Hebrews  employed  the  article 
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in  comparuons  after  3  ke  (as)  when  the  noun  cfompared  is  not 
made  definite^  either  by  a  genitive,  as  is  the  word  similarly 
<;oiiipared  which  follows  V»w^  Sheol  in  Prov.  i.  12,  or  in  any  other 
\ray,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  of  which  an  illus- 
trative example  occurs  in  Isaiah  i.  9,  independent  of  these 
three  instances  of  Vim^  Sheol.  In  Canticles  and  Habakkuk,  the 
original  word  rendered  "  death/^  similarly  compared,  is  in  each 
case  preceded  by  the  article,  shewing  that  b^Mi^  Sheol,  not  other- 
wise made  definite,  is  made  such  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  proper 
name. 

2.  As  Hebrew  collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  multitude,  are 
preceded  by  the  article,  when  the  entire  genus  is  designated, 
and  as  Hebrew  nouns  which  designate  plurality,  and  which  are 
not  collective  nouns,  have  plural  endings,  or  are  repeated,  tvith 
and  without  the  copula,  so  ^^  Sheol,  which,  as  in  Job  xxvi.  6, 
and  Proverbs  xv.  11,  never  has  any  of  these  characteristics  of 
plurality,  is  not  a  collective  noun,  and  is  always  in  the  singular 
number,  which  shews  that  there  is  only  one  thing  of  its  cha- 
racter. It  therefore  cannot  mean  deaths  or  earthly  distresses ; 
and  though  it  designates  the  place  to  which  all  men  are  repre- 
sented, as  in  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10,  to  go  at  death,  yet  it  cannot 
designate  the  place  to  which  their  bodies  then  go,  unless  such 
place  include  at  least  land  and  water  and  the  open  air,  and  the 
internal  parts  of  animals.  Its  meaning  then  would,  &om  even 
this  alone,  appear  to  be  the  general  receptacle  of  departed  human 
spirits. 

3.  Mm^  Sheol  is  never  connected  with  personal  possessive 
pronouns,  nor  with  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  it  never  occurs 
in  the  ''  construct  state,"  nor  in  any  other  way  which  would 
shew  that  it  belongs  or  appertains  to  only  one  individual,  or  to 
only  a  part  of  mankind ;  and  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
general  receptacle,  and  as  not  susceptible  of  an  exclusive  appro- 
priation to  individuals. 

4.  As  what  is  emphatically  termed  '^  He  local '^  (p—)  implies 
place,  so  bs«^  Sheol,  which  has  that  Hebrew  appendage  to  desig- 
nation of  locality  annexed  to  itself  ten  times,  and  twice  to 
words  connected  with  it  in  meaning,  is  evidently  a  place,  and 
not  an  abstract  thitig,  as  death,  unconsciousness,  or  earthly  dis- 
tress, which  is  con&med  by  the  fact,  that  ^waJ  Sheol,  never 
being  feminine  inform,  and  never  having  the  article  prefixed  to 
it,  has  not  the  marks  which  singly  or  jointly  are  generally  con- 
nected with  Hebrew  abstract  nouns. 

To  the  grammatical  use  of  Vs«ip  Sheol,  Hebrew  common  nouns 
in  abundance,  especially  those  of  at  least  as  frequent  occurrence, 
present  striking  atid  illustrative  contrasts.     For  on  illustration 
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of  this  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  Hebrew 
words  for  a  literal  grave  and  death,  with  which  biw^  Sheol  is  per- 
haps most  frequently  assumed  to  be  synonymous.  The  former 
of  these,  i;g  kever,  has  the  Hebrew  article  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii. 
11, — "the  grave ;^^  plural  endings,  as  in  Exodus  xiv.  11 — 
"  graves  -/'  personal  possessive  pronouns,  as  in  1  Kings  xiii.  30 
— "  his  own  grave ;"  and  it  is  also  in  the  construct  state,  as  in 
2  Samuel  iii.  32 — "the  grave of.^*  The  latter  of  those  two 
words,  mo  mauveth,  has  that  article  also  in  1  Samuel  xx.  3 — 
"  death ;"  a  plural  ending  in  Ezra  xxviii.  10 — "  deaths ;"  per- 
sonal possessive  pronouns,  as  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  27 — "  my 
death ;^^  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in  Exodus  x.  17  —  "this 
"  death  ;^^  and  it  is  also  in  the  construct  state,  as  in  Joshua  i.  1 
— "  the  death  of.'* 

Though  it  is  true  that  exceptions  occur  to  most  rules,  yet  as 
it  is  UTTERLY  ABSURD  to  supposc  that  this  word,  with  a  compara- 
tively limited  frequency  of  occurrence ,  is  an  exception,  not  to  one 
rule,  but  to  several  different  rules,  and  in  so  many  instances,  so 
it  seems  to  be  philologically  proved  that  is  a  proper  name.  As 
such  it  is  not  susceptible  of  a  multiplicity  of  meanings,  and 
therefore  cannot  legitimately  signify  a  literal  grave,  pit,  death, 
earthly  distress.  It  is  not  very  strange,  however,  that  when  it 
is  represented  by  the  words  grave  and  pit,  an  absurdity  does  not 
always  appear ;  since  the  arrival  of  a  human  soul  in  the  general 
receptacle  of  departed  spirits  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  consign- 
ment of  its  body  to  the  grave  or  pit ;  and  therefore  in  such  cases 
two  events  are  equally  true,  and  a  man  goes  as  really  to  a  grave 
or  pit  as  to  the  spirit-world.  But  as  such  an  interpretation  tends 
to  produce  the  impression  that  ViwJ  Sheol  is  an  indefinite  noun, 
susceptible  of  so  various  meanings  as  to  exclude  any  one  fixed 
and  proper  signification,  truth  would  unquestionably  be  pro- 
moted by  rendering  it,  in  all  cases,  the  general  receptacle  of 
departed  human  spirits,  or  the  spirit -world;  or  still  more  by 
transferring  it  without  a  translation,  as  a  proper  name.  In 
Robinson's  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  it  is  so  treated,  and 
therefore  expressed  by  the  English  Sheol. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  ^Ktt>  Sheol  have  consciousness  is  ob- 
vious from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  represented.  As 
Sheol  designates  a  place  separate  and  distinct  from  that  to  which 
the  body  is  consigned  at  death,  the  conclusion  follows  almost 
irresistibly  that  the  part  of  man  which  goes  to  it,  and  which 
must  be  the  soul,  possesses  consciousness,  since  no  other  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  that  distinguished  part  occupies  not 
at  death  the  same  place  with  the  body. 

Clear  and  striking  as  is  the  preceding  evidence  that  V^m^  Sheol 
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represents  the  general  receptacle  of  departed  human  spirits,  an 
exposition  of  every  passage  in  which  this  unique  and  important 
word  occurs,  will  clearly  shew  that  it  represents  a  place  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  dwells  after  death,  and  into  which  all  enter  with 
their  respective  characters  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  obedient  or  disobedient  to  heaven's  require- 
ments at  their  departure  from  this  life;  from  which  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  a  distinction  there  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

1 .  Genesis  xxxvii.    35  :    ^^  And   all  his   sons,   and   all   his 
daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  and  he  said,  for  I  will  go  down,''  xHwt^  Sheolah,   ''  into 
the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning.     Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him."     This  is  the  first  instance  of  •rtw?  Sheol  that  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  employed  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  he  had  exclaimed, 
'*  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.     Joseph  is  without  doubt 
rent  in  pieces."     Viw^  Sheol  is  here  proved  not  to  be  grave,  nor 
any  opening  in  the  earth,  by  the  fact  that  Jacob  believed  his 
son  Joseph  t6  be  in  it,  while  he  equally  believed  him  to  be, 
not  in  the  earth,  but  either  in  the  ''  evil  beast,"  or  scattered 
upon  the  earth's  surface.     As  the  father  thought  that  his  son 
had  been  "  devoured/^  he  could  not  have  expected  to  go  unto 
his  son's  body,  either  in  that  evil  beast,  or  anywhere  else,  at 
least  prior  to  the  general  resurrection.    Nor  could  the  venerable 
father  have  meant  that  at  that  resurrection  he  would  "  go  unto 
his  son,"  since  he  said  he  would  "  go  unto  him  mourning/^  which 
implies  that  he  expected  to  continue  to  be  sad,  till  he  should 
reach  him ;  but  this  he  could  not  have  expected,  had  he  known 
that  after  the  death  of  his  own  body  he  would  for  thousands  of 
years  be  unconscious,  and  that,  accordingly,  instead  of  going  unto 
him  while  "  mourning ,"  he  would  go  unto  him  in  simple  uncon- 
sciousness, or  in  that  joy  with  which  his  body  will  doubtless 
meet  Joseph's  at  the  resurrection.      He  must  therefore  have 
expected  to  reach  him  as  soon  as  he  himself  should  die.     Nor 
could  he  have  meant  merely  that  he  would  die,  since  his  words, 
"  unto  my  son,"  imply  place  and  nearness  of  position ;  and  as 
his  body  could  not  experience  such  a  position  relative  to  that 
of  his  son,  while  he  himself  was  ''  mourning,''  he  must  have 
expected  that  his  conscious  soul  would  in  ^  Sheol  be  associated 
with  the  undevoured  soul  of  Joseph.     The  words  ''unto  my 
son,"  then,  condemn  the  assumption  that  after  death  nothing 
remains  of  man  besides  his  body.     If  at  death  there  is  not  im- 
mediately a  meeting  of  departed  human  spirits  in  the  spirit- 
world,  then  to  say  that  one  person  who  is  about  to  die  will 
"go  unto"   another  who   is   already  dead,   and  from   whose 
dead  body  he  will  continue  to  be  far  separated,  would  mdicate 
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at  least  as  much  absurdity  as  tp  say  that  one  person  who  is  about 
to  live,  will  come  "  unto  "  another  who  is  already  alive,  and 
from  whose  living  body  he  will  continue  to  be  far  separated. 
Besides  this,  if  Jacob  did  not  expect  to  ^^go  uilto^^  Joseph 
except  in  the  sense  that  he  would  soon  be  dead,  as  he  thought 
his  son  already  was — if  he  had  no  reference  in  his  expectation 
to  a  meeting  with  him  in  the  spirit-world,  then  he  might  as 
well  have  said  that  he  was  going  to  all  the  animals,  and  even  all 
the  vegetables  that  were  then  dead,  and  from  the  remains  of 
which  he  would  continue  to  be  far  separated  !  And  if  the  soul 
of  Jacob  did  not  at  death  ^'  go  unto  ^^  that  of  Joseph,  then  it 
would  be  as  absurd  in  him  to  say  he  would  go  unto  his  son, 
as  to  say  that  one  person  who  is  about  to  sleep,  will  go  unto 
another  who  is  already  asleep,  and  from  whom  he  will  during 
sleep  continue  to  be  far  separated.  It  seems  also  to  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Jacob  expected  to  come  unto  Joseph,  without 
knowing  it ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  expected  to  continue 
conscious  beyond  death.  As,  according  to  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3,  a 
man  may  be  a  man,  "whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,^' 
so  it  is  not  strange  that  Jacob  did  not  mention  the  soul  as 
the  part  which  he  expected  to  "go  unto''  Joseph.  Such  cir- 
cumlocution would  have  been  alike  inconsistent  with  the  direct- 
ness of  deep  emotion,  and  with  the  elliptical  simplicity  of  simi- 
lar statements  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  positively  known 
to  believe  that  man's  soul  has  a  conscious  existence  after  death. 
As  Jacob  could  not  have  thought  that  Joseph^  whom  he  re- 
garded as  "  devouredy'  was  in  earthly  distress,  so  iwab  Sheol, 
in  which  he  believed  him  to  be,  is  proved  not  to  mean  earthly 
distress.  This  is  also  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  such  dis- 
tress, the  "  mourning y'  Jacob  already  was  when  he  said,  "  I  will 
go  down  into  "  biwas  Sheol,  "  unto  my  son  mourning.''  Should 
it  be  said  that,  because  he  was  "  mourning ,'  he  could  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  Joseph  in  the  spirit-world,  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  in  heaven  at  death. 
From  the  fact  that  he  is  represented  as  a  good  man  when  the 
words  here  discussed  were  uttered,  it  is  reasonably  inferred 
that  he  expected  to  enjoy  happiness  in  the  spirit-world.  The 
word  "  down,"  in  connexion  with  Vi«^  Sheol,  no  more  proves 
that  ^wf  Sheol  is  a  place  for  man's  unconscious  dead  body  than 
the  word  "up"  in  connexion  with  heaven,  in  2  Kings  ii.  1, 
11,  and  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  and  also  in  Acts  i.  9 — 11,  proves  that 
heaven  is  not  the  place  where  God  more  immediately  dwells. 
That  word  "down"  indicates,  if  anything,  that  VSw^  Sheol  is 
a  place,  and  not  a  state.  And  to  say  that  the  soul  or  spirit 
of  a  man  occupies  after  death  a  place,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
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its  dwelling  beforie  death  in  a  place^  nor  with  Solomon's  prayer 
to  God,  who  is  emphatically  "  a  Spirit,"  in  2  Chronicles  vi.  30 : 
"  Then  hear  thou  from   heaven  thy  dwelling-place."     Place, 
then,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  a  spirit.     What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  a  human  spirit,  it  possesses  not  the 
attribute  of  Omnipresence,  ai|d  must  necessarily  occupy  some 
particular  portion  of  space.     The  word  "down,"  then,  implying 
locality,  harmonizes  with  the  id^a  of  a  spirit-world,  as  does  also 
^^  He  local"  which  is  here  annexed  to  iwitb  SheoL     The  assump- 
tioD.   that  biHf  Sheol  means  merely  death,  or  a  state  of  death, 
supposes  that   the  patriarch  Jacob  expected  to  meet  his  son 
Joseph,  not  in  the  spirit- world,  nor  even  where  he  supposed  the 
body   of  that  son  to  be,  but  in  the  abstract  state  of  death, 
which,   aside  from  its  subjects,  like  other  abstractions,  has  no 
existence !     Where  Vtw0  Sheol  may  be  located,  cannot  be  posi- 
tively inferred  from  the  word  "down,"   which  may  be  used 
relatively,  not  to  the  earth,  but  to  heaven,  which  is  represented 
to  be  '^  up."     An  ignorance  of  the  precise  location  of  Viwp  Sheol 
is,   however,  no  more  strange  or  significant  than  that  of  the 
precise  location  of  heaven. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  relative  to  V^m«)  Sheol,  as  first 
used,  it  follows  that  it  was  regarded,  in  the  times  and  among  the 
people  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  as  designating  a  place  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  dwells  after  its  departure  from  the  body. 

2.  Genesis,  xlii.  38 :  "  And  he  said.  My  son  shall  not  go 
down  with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alon^ :  if 
mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye 
bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  biw?)  Sheol. 
From  the  use  of  the  words  ^^  gray  hairs,"  it  might  at  first  seem 
that  biMf^  Sheol  represented  a  place  designed  for  the  reception  of 
man's  body.     But  this  meaning  of  Viwf  Sheol  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  given  to  it  by  the  same  patriarch  in  the  pas- 
sage just  discussed-     Besides  this,  he  could  not  have  meant  that 
his  "gray  hairs"    would  alone  be  brought  to  some  place  or 
thing,    and  this  proves  that  these  words  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed.    As  such,  then,  the  question  arises,  what  do  they  repre- 
sent ?     The  answer  must  be  that,  in  connexion  with  the  word 
"  my,"  they  represent  me — "  then  shall  ye  bring  "  ine  "  down  " 
"  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  V»«^  Sheol.     This  is  according  to 
the  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar,  that  "  The  place  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  especially  in  a  refieadve  sense,  is  often  supplied  by  the 
most  distinguished  and  essential  parts  of  either  the  external  or 
internal  man."     The  sense  of  Sheol  in  this  passage  is  thus  seen 
not  to  difiRer  from  that  just  discussed,  since  the  represented  me 
of  this  is  the  as^me  as  the  "/"  of  that—"  I  will  go  down  into 
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the  grave/^  *?^«©  Sheol,  "  unto  my  son  mourning."  Besides,  he 
could  not .  here  have  meant  by  ^vtd  Sheol  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  he  supposed  Joseph^s  undevoured  soul  to  be,  into 
which  his  own  "  gray  hairs/^  or  even  body,  could  no  more  be 
brought  now  than  before.  That  Vi«fe  Sheol  here  means  the  spirit- 
world,  and  not  a  literal  grave,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  instrument  by  which  he  said  that  his  sons  would  "bring 
him  down  to  the  grave,"  'rtM?5  Sheol,  was  "  sorrow/'  The  influ- 
ence which  sorrow  has  upon  the  body  ceases  at  death,  and  not 
at  a  subsequent  burial ;  and  as  Jacob  did  not  expect  to  escape 
sorrow  before  his  arrival  in  "rtwaj  Sheol,  nor  to  be  buried  at,  but 
after  death,  \^  Sheol  is  proved  not  to  mean  a  literal  grave,  but 
the  spirit-world.  That  %x6  Sheol  does  not  here  mean  death,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  ^' He  local''  is  here  connected  with 
it,  and  from  the  fact  which  Matthew  x.  28  emphaticaUy  teaches, 
that  the  soul  is  so  indestructible  that  neither  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
nor  those  of  any  one  else,  can  kill  it ;  and  that  though  the  body 
is  killed,  the  soul  remains  alive — "  fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  And  that  ^vttp  Sheol 
does  not  here  mean  earthly  distress  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
if  it  did,  then  Jacob  represented  that  as  going  to  such  distress 
or  sorrow  which  was  already  affected  "  with  sorrow !"« 


THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION. 

Whatever  can  be  immediately  proved  or  disproved  by  any 
science  is  "scientific"  in  the  only  sense  which  has  any  relevancy 
in  the  controversy,  whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  truths  of  science.  But  if  such  be,  indeed,  the 
only  definite  and  at  the  same  time  relevant  meaning  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  word,  then,  although  many  theologians  have, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  denied  that  the  Bible  does  contain 
a  revelation  of  scientific  doctrines,  it  is  self-evident  that  few, 
very  few,  of  them  have  really  believed  the  statement — their  own 
statement  —  to  be  strictly  and  universally  true,  and,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  disputed  that  by  their  practice  they  have  vio- 
lated and  contradicted  it.  All  the  theories,  for  instance,  which 
attempt  to  harmonize,  as  it  is  called.  Geology  and  Genesis,  rest 
on  postulates  and  embody  propositions  asserted  to  be  contained 
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in   the  Mosaic  narrative  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
tliem^  are  undoubtedly  scientific  as  lying  within  the  sphere  of 
Geology,  and  so  admitting  of  being  immediately  or  directly 
proved  or  disproved  by  it.     Looking  only  at  the  three  attempts 
which  have  been  the  most  generally  approved,  we  find  that 
(1)  Chalmers'  requires  a  universal  pre-adamitic  chaos  which  has 
already  been  geologically  shewn  not  to  exist ;  that  (2)  Smith's 
requires  a  partial  pre-adamitic  chaos  which  is  equally  capable  of 
being  decisively  determined  by  physical  observations,  though 
from  its  nature  it  necessitates  either  for  its  establishment  as  a 
physical  fact,  or  for  its  refutation  as  a  merely  conjectural  and 
erroneous  dogma  about  fact,  more  minute  and  special  investiga- 
tions ;  and  that  (3)  the  theory  of  periods  is  a  complete  summary 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  earth's  changes^ — an  inspired  summary 
of  the  specially  heaven-favoured  science  of  Geology.     Now  it  is 
to  the  fact  that  these  and  similar  theories  have  all  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Bible  is  in  part  a  revelation  of  scientific 
truth — that  there  are  at  least  some  of  its  statements  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  higher  sphere — that  though  it  may  never  be 
pledged  to  false  science,  it  may,  it  can,  it  even  nrnst  in  certain 
cases  be  pledged  to  true  science ; — to  this  fact,  we  say,  we  attri- 
bute their  utter  failure,  their  manifest  insufficiency  to  accom- 
plish the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and,  most  of  the  perplexities 
which  men  at  present  feel  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  Scripture 
which  would  otherwise  present  to  them  few  and  slight,  if  any, 
difficulties. 

We  believe  then  that  the  assumption  that  the  Scriptures  re- 
veal scientific  truth  is  the  source  of  innumerable  errors,  and 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  errors.  It  does  not  require  to  be  shewn  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  revelation  never  to  lower  itself  to  the  disclosure  of  scientific 
truth.  Religion  is,  of  its  own  nature,  always  above  and  beyond 
science.  Theological  truths  are  never  on  the  same  level  as 
scientific  truths,  whether  physical  or  psychical.  When  religion 
and  science  are  necessarily  connected  the  former  is  an  inference 
from  the  latter.  Now  to  this  higher  sphere  revelation  might 
be  exclusively  confined.  We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  the 
promulgator  of  a  revealed  religion  might,  though  he  had  the 
imparting  of  information  about  heavenly  things  for  his  grand, 
his  main  aim,  be  notwithstanding  so  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical laws,  according  to  which  the  movements  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter  and  of  mind  are  regulated,  that  he  would  at  the 
same  time  make  use  of  his  superhuman  knowledge  to  disclose 
the  nature  of  these  laws ;  or  rather  such  knowledge  might  seem 
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to  the  Supreme  Being  so  important  and  necessary  to  man,  that 
he  would  incorporate  it  with  the  spiritual  instruction  which  he 
was  giving  by  inspiration  to  a  few  of  his  servants,  and  through 
them  to  mankind  in  general. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  this  method  has  acttmlly  been 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  manifestations  which  God  has 
made  of  himself,  and  caused  to  be  recorded  in  Scripture.  We 
believe  that  it  has  not ;  that,  on  the  contrary.  Scripture  has  for 
its  exclusive  object  the  disclosure  of  spiritual  truth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  government,  and  even  that  in  special  rela- 
tion to  a  plan  for  recovering  the  human  race  from  a  state  of 
misery  and  sin  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  lioliness,  for  building 
up  out  of  the  fragments  of  a  morally  ruined  earth  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  that  man  has  been  most  wisely  left  to  discover  for  him- 
self even  the  most  important  truths  in  science ;  that  there  is, 
therefore,  really  no  opposition  between  nature  and  Scripture, 
not  because  Scripture  makes  only  on  matters  of  science  such 
statements  as  are  scientifically  correct,  but  because  it  never 
makes  scientific  statements  at  all,  and  that  all  expressions  in 
which  it  appears  to  do  so,  may  by  a  freer  and  truer  criticism 
be  explained  otherwise,  without  any  tampering  with  the  Divine 
Word. 

It  is  a  fact  in  history  that  the  oppositions  or  contradictions 
which  have  at  any  time  appeared  to  exist  between  Nature  and 
Scripture,  have  been  removed  only  in  consequence  of  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  the  rule  or  law  which  we  have  just  laid  down. 
The  statement  is  very  frequently  made  that  the  cases  of  even 
apparent  opposition  between  revelation  and  science  are  very 
few — far  fewer  than  we  might  have  expected — when  compared 
with  the  cases  of  agreement  between  them.  It  is,  however,  only 
another  of  those  dicta  which  men  thoughtlessly  accept  and 
repeat,  because  a  great  many  have  accepted  and  repeated  them 
in  the  same  unthinking  way  before  them.  The  real  facts  are, 
we  believe,  that  there  are  an  extraordinary  number  of  such 
instances  when  the  fewness  of  anything  that  can  possibly  be 
construed  into  a  statement  of  scientific  truth  is  for  a  moment 
considered ;  and  that  every  passage  of  the  sort — without,  per- 
haps, a  single  exception — so  long  as  it  has  been  held  to  contain 
a  revelation  incidental  or  direct  of  physical  or  psychical  truth, 
has  been  in  more  than  seeming  opposition  to  the  genuine  lessons 
of  nature.  The  manner  too  in  which  the  two  records,  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  have  been  brought  into  unison 
has  always  been  the  same.  It  has  not  been  (as  it  is  in  general, 
either  ignorantly  or  dishonestly  asserted),  by  a  profounder  and 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  science,  by  natural  science 
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being  brought  up  to  the  more  advanced,  because  divine,  science 
of  the  Bible,  but  it  has  been  by  science,  as  its  own  strength  and 
evidence  increased,  forcing  the  theologian  to  forgo  hie?  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  written  word,  by  compelling  him  to  perceive 
that  there  is  no  scientific  statement  at  all  in  the  place  where  he 
formerly  imagined  there  was  one.     In  every  case  of  the  kind, 
the  uniform  result,  in  all  past  history,  has  been  that  opposition 
has    been  disproved  only  by  shewing  that  revelation  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  an  aspect  of  things  with  which  science  has 
nothing  to  do ;  that  even  when  both  have  reference  to  the  same 
fact   or  phenomenon,  the  one  views  it  exclusively  in  its  super- 
natural, the  other  exclusively  in  its  natural  aspect.    We  repeat, 
then,   it  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  apparent 
oppositions  between  science  and  the  Bible  have  been  removed 
only  by  shewing  that  the  Bible  does  not  reveal  scientific  truth 
in    the    places   where  it   has   been  formerly   but  erroneously 
thought  to  do  so.     Now  this  of  itself  is  surely  almost  a  demon- 
stration that  what  has  been  will  be — that  our  difficulties  must 
be  removed  as  similar  difficulties  have  been  removed  in  the 
past,   viz. :  by  shewing  not  the  coincidence  of  science  and  the 
statements  in  the  Bible,  but  that  while  religion  and  science  are 
ever  contiguous  they  never  interpenetrate.     This  we  think  is 
the  grand  lesson  which  the  whole  history  of  interpretation  most 
emphatically  teaches  both  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian. 

There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  creation  as  any  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  an  absolutely 
unbroken  principle  in  the  entire  course  of  the  Divine  Manifes- 
tations.    Some  facts  indeed  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  borders  of 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  partly  within  the  province 
of  the  one  and  partly  within  the  province  of  the  other,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  one  of  them.     Looked  at  in  its  origin 
and  essence  it  is  not  a  subject  of  science  but  a  miracle,  a  direct 
and  immediate  production  of  the  power  of  God  preceded  by  no 
ordinary,   no  natural  laws,   and  distinguishable  from  no  real 
miracle  whatever,  although  miracles  are  by  their  very  definition 
extra-scientific.     Free,  immediate,  and  miraculous  acts,  how- 
ever, are  in  some  instances  the  commencement  or  source  of 
necessary,  mediate,  and  ordinary  laws ;  indeed,  all  laws  whatever 
must  be  admitted  to  have  originated  in  such  acts,  unless  we 
would  adopt  the  arbitrary  and  absurd  opinion  of  the  atheist, 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  its  combinations,  laws, 
ends,  and  moral  meanings,  need  not  a  creator  to  make  them 
intelligible.     The  miracles  of  our  Saviour  had  not  this  cha- 
racter.    Though  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  causation  not  dif- 
ferent from  creation,  they  were  not  originative  of  laws — they 
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were  not  perpetuated — they  did  not  remain  permanent  phe- 
nomena in  the  universe,  governed  by  their  own  inherent  J)rin- 
ciples  of  being.  Creation  did.  The  fiat  of  omnipotence  called 
it  forth  into  existence,  and  so  far  was  a  miracle  lying  entirely 
within  the  peculiar  sphere  of  a  revelation  such  as  we  have  found 
the  Bible  to  be ;  it  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  begin- 
ning of  laws,  and  as  these  laws  are  all  the  very  materiak  of 
science,  it  is  equally  within  the  province  of  science.  What  is 
true  of  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  also,  in  the  same  way,  true 
of  plants  and  animals,  each  species  of  which  has  laws,  but  had 
not  its  origin  in  laws.  The  important  point,  however,  to  be 
observed  is,  that  even  in  these  cases  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
revelation  to  keep  entirely  distinct  from  nature — to  confine 
itself  exclusively  to  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous,  and  leave 
the  domains  of  all  the  physical  and  mental  sciences  intact. 
This  we  say  is  the  important  point ;  for  the  possibility  of  it  in 
regard  to  creation  taken  in>  connexion  with  the  general  fact, 
that  in  every  other  case  scientific  statements  have  been  excluded 
from  Scripture,  is  a  strong  proof  that  here  too  they  are  excluded. 
If  they  are  not,  why,  we  would  ask,  have  we  this  exception  to  a 
rule  so  uniform,  and  for  the  observance  of  which  such  weighty 
reasons  can  be  assigned  ? 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  truly  say  that  no  reason  is  vis- 
ible to  us  for  so  remarkable  an  anomaly,  no  good  purpose  which 
could  be  served  by  the  violation  in  this  single  instance  of  a 
principle  elsewhere  so  carefully  observed.  It  has  not  been  pre- 
tended that  it  entered  into  the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  make  the  Hebrews  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts,  the  grand 
results  of  geological  research  by  embodying  these  facts — these 
results — in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  past  age  is  mani- 
festly not  calculated  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  They  then 
were  not  to  be  any  the  better  of  it,  nor  in  fact  were  mankind 
as  a  whole.  The  truths  of  geology,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
hid  in  a  deeper  darkness  in  Genesis  than  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Historically,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  extract  them 
from  the  written  record  than  from  that  of  rocks.  The  Jews  and 
all  other  men,  until  the  rise  of  the  science  of  Geology,  even,  it 
would  seem,  necessarily  misapprehended  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
They  not  only  could  not  give  it  its  true  interpretation,  but  they 
could  not  help  giving  it  a  false  interpretation.  Now,  we  would 
ask,  is  there  any  case  like  this  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  Bible 
besides  ?  Is  it  not  even  impossible,  absurd,  to  believe  it  of  any 
really  divine  Word  ?  There  is  nothing  inherently  self-contra- 
dictory in  a  divine  manifestion,  either  in  the  natural  or  the 
supernatural,  being  such  that  we  shall  be  incapable  of  appre- 
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bending  it  rightly  and  fully.     That,  a  priori  we  might  expect. 
That,  a  posteriori  we  abundantly  find.     But  there  is  something 
inherently  self-contradictory  in  the  notion  that  what  is  really  a 
revelation  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  understood  tvrongly. 
To  be  unable  to  reach  the  truth — to  be  unable  not  to  acquiesce 
in  falsehood ;  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  these  two 
statements;    and  those  who   believe  that  there  is  revealed   a 
geology  in  Genesis,  which  yet  could  not  but  seem  to  a  Hebrew 
to  coincide  with  cosmogonical  views  entertained  by  himself  but 
not  in  unison  with  facts,  would  do  well  to  attend  to  the  distinc- 
tion.    Men,  however,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  see,  were 
very  little  the  worse  for  not  being  able  to  give  the  record  its  true 
interpretation;    and  not  being  able  to  help   themselves   from 
giving  it  a  false  interpretation,  they  did  not  thereby  lose  any 
moral  and  spiritual  truth.     The  religious  doctrines  contained  in 
it  are — we  think  we  may  say  confessedly — ^independent  of  the 
scientific  doctrines   which  it  reveals.      If  therefore  scientific 
truths  be  revealed  in  this  instance  at  all,  it  must  be  merely  for 
their  own  sake — why  then  we  are  entitled  and,  in  fact,  forced 
to  ask,  were  they  not  put  in  such  a  form  that  men  could  not 
honestly  remain  ignorant  of  them  ?     That  this  would  have  had 
many  bad  consequences,  that  it  would  indeed  have  endangered, 
if  not  shipwrecked,  the  whole  spiritual  mission  of  Moses  is  most 
true,  but  our  opponents  must  see  that  that  is  their  business,  not 
ours.     It  appears  then  that  a  Mosaic  revelation  of  geological 
truths  would  be  useless  before  men  had  discovered  such  truths 
for  themselves  by  independent  observations.     Would  it  be  use- 
ful afier  they  had  done  so  ?     We  answer,  that  it  would  not,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  the  truths  were  then  obtained,  and  no  rea- 
sonable man  would  desire — no  man  whatever  could  get — any- 
thing more ;  secondly,  were  the  rule  but  uniformly  observed — 
were  the  separation  of  science  from  revelation  but  complete — 
did  the  Bible  never  pledge  itself  either  to  true  science  or  to  false, 
everything  would  be  obtained  which  possibly  could  be  obtained 
by  violating  it  on  a  single  occasion. 

We  ought  not  in  this  connexion  to  overlook  the  complete 
failure  of  all  the  schemes  of  reconciliation  which  have  proceeded 
on  the  contrary  supposition.  It  is  in  vain  for  their  advocates 
to  talk  about  the  recent  rise  and  present  imperfections  of 
geology,  for  most  of  the  objections  urged  against  them  arise  out 
of  the  very  plenitude  of  our  positive  and  indubitable  knowledge. 
We  however  cannot  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  these 
theories  shewing  their  utter  futility,  nor  is  it  very  necessary. 
The  more  sober  of  them  have  been  found  to  contradict  facts  so 
unequivocally  that  they  have  latterly  disappeared,  giving  place 
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to  some  form  or  other  of  the  wildly  extravagant  one  "of 
periods/^  But  it  again  vs  of  such  a  nature  that  it  never  can 
give  permanent  satisfaction.  Even  at  present,  people  give  it  a 
sort  of  half  acquiescence  only,  because  they  have  nothing  with 
which  they  can  supply  its  place.  They  cling  to  it  as  men  cling 
to  any  stray  plank  or  spar  when  their  ship  has  sunk,  and  all  the 
small  boats  have  gone  down  with  her. 

We  think  we  have  proved  that  the  Bible  never  reveals 
scientific  truth ;  that,  in  tact,  the  entire  exclusion  of  science  is  a 
great  law  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Scripture.  But  let  this 
principle  be  once  fairly  and  fully  admitted,  and  all  the  difficul- 
ties, which  are  on  scientific  grounds  so  widely  felt  in  regard  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  will  vanish.  A  great  part  of  it — 
everything  that  is  of  spiritual  value,  that  is  religious  and  super- 
natural— is  entirely  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  science,  and 
therefore  is  infallibly  true,  being  by  God  himself  mid  to  be  true. 
Moses  has  to  teach  the  Jews  that  God  made  all  things;  he 
accordingly  does  so.  He  groups- together  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  attaches  to  them  all,  in  the  execution  of  his  divine  mission, 
the  proper  theological  truths.  "  The  matter  of  the  earth,^^  he 
says,  "  God  made  it ;  the  sea  he  made  it  too,  and  the  plants,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  reptiles  and  fishes,  birds,  beasts,  and  man 
— God  made  each  one  of  them  all.'^  But  he  pledges  his  authority 
on  nothing  else.  Statements  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  indeed  within  the  covers  of  our  Bible — must 
be  there — 'but  they  are  not  words  of  God,  are  not  said  by  Him 
to  be  true,  and  therefore  we  need  not  say  so.  We  can  believe 
then  that  very  much  in  the  Mosaic  record  had  its  origin  in  an 
older  Hebrew  cosmogony.  Such  a  fact  would  indeed  of  neces- 
sity  determine  the  form  of  a  revelation.  There  was,  suppose,  a 
belief  current  that  the  present  economy  of  things  was  formed  in 
six  days  out  of  a  primeval  chaos ;  then,  in  that  case,  two  courses 
of  conduct,  and  only  two,  were  open  to  the  teacher  of  revela- 
tion. He  must  either  teach  his  hearers  a  true  cosmogony,  and 
suspend  for  a  long  time  his  spiritual  instruction,  or  he  must 
take  the  one  which  they  had,  and  without  saying  that  it  was 
true,  without  pledging  his  pretensions  as  a  religious  guide  on 
the  correctness  of  it,  attach  to  it  the  required  theological  con- 
clusions— such  spiritual  principles  as  are  true,  independent  of 
any  particular  physical — any  national  cosmogonical — theory. 
A  missionary,  we  shall  imagine,  goes  to  some  country  where  the 
people  believe  that  the  "present  economy  of  nature'^  has  sprung 
from  an  egg  or  a  lotos  flower ;  and  we  would  ask.  If  this  mis- 
sionary, instead  of  indoctrinating  them  into  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  true  origin  of  it,  should  say,  "  God  made  the  egg,'^  or 
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''  God  made  the  lotos/'  is  he  to  be  understood  as  sanctioning 
their  physical  theory  ?  or  is  it  to  be  said  that  he  is  on  that 
account  not  to  be  believed  when  declaring  purely  spiritual  truths? 
And,  if  this  would  not  be  said  of  a  missionary ;  if  every  wise 
man  would,  on  the  contrary,  condemn  him  were  he  to  spend  his 
time  in  teaching  geology  when  he  might  be  saving  souls,  and 
commend  him  for  pursuing  the  other  plan  which  is  morally 
quite  open  to  him,  and  has  such  immense  advantages  otherwise, 
why  should  a  different  rule  be  applied  to  Moses  ?     Why  are  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  to  be  tried,  even  by  their  friends,  by  prin- 
ciples essentially  different  from,  and  far  more  stringent  than, 
those  by  which  all  other  men  are  tried?      A  real  religious 
objection  might  have  been  urged  against  Moses  had  he  not 
done  as  we  think  he  has  done,  or  else  taught  geology  thoroughly. 
Had  he  not  given  an  exhibition  of  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse so  as  to  convince  the  Jews  that  there  was  not  such  a  chaos 
as  they  supposed — had  he  merely  said,  "  God  made  all  things,'^ 
and  left  to  reject  or  retain,  without  connexion  with  religion, 
their  idea  that  the  earth  once  existed  in  a  "  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, detritus,  and  ruin,'*  he  would  have  been  leaving  room  for 
them  to  retain  the  false  views  of  religious  truth  which  had 
gathered   round  that  notion — the   prejudices   and  lies  of  pa- 
ganism ;  room,  we  say,  to  retain  these,  to  invent  them  or  to 
import  them  from  other  nations.     But  when,  letting  their  phy- 
sical hypothesis  pass  without  contradiction,  he  superadded  that 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,''  he  ren- 
dered the  reception  of  these  false  religious  views  for  ever  impos- 
sible among  all  who  believed  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission.    Had 
the  statements  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  which  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  science, — had  the  account  of  the  days,  for  instance, 
been  true  in  the  only  sense  in  which  physical  statements  can  be 
true,  that  is  correct  expressions  of  physical  facts,  we  think  we 
should  have  been  not  only  warranted,  but  bound  by  the  whole 
analogy  of  Scripture  in  relation  to  science  to  deny  that  it  said 
they  were  true.     We  then  can  have  neither  hesitation  nor  dif- 
ficulty in  allowing  that  the  account  of  the  days  and  all  the  other 
things  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  which  come  within  the 
sphere  of  science  are  false,  seeing  that  we  contend  that  Moses 
does  not  say  that  they  are  true.     Whenever  a  matter  of  science 
is  introduced  by  a  biblical  writer  it  is  always  to  be  understood 
with  an  implied  proviso  "  as  we  think "   "  as  is  received,"  or 
some  equivalent  expression,  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
statements  considered  in  themselves  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
his  authority  as  a  religious  teacher. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  after  the  exposition  of  our 
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theory  given  in  the  preceding  pages^  that  it  can  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Professor  Baden  Powell^  from  which  it  differs  toto 
cobIo.  He  appears  to  think  that  science  somehow  entered  into 
the  revelation  and  yet  did  not  correspond  to  physical  facts ;  that 
certain  statements  are  said  to  be  true  and  yet  are  not  true. 
Such  an  opinion  is  of  course  liable  to  the  most  seriojas  objec- 
tions. One  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  Professor 
Powell  can  really  mean  to  affirm  it.  He  himself^  however^ 
allows  that  his  view  has  a  bearing  upon  inspiration^  but  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  plenary  inspiration ;  and  thus  we  are  forced 
to  hold  that  his  hypothesis  is  the  very  strange  one  here  attri- 
buted to  him^  and  that  he  has  had  no  clearer  insight  than  his 
opponents  into  the  great  principle  which  unties  all  the  nodi  and 
complexities  of  the  subject;  viz.^  that  God  in  his  revelation  has 
never  condescended  to  teach  the  truths  of  science.  Were  that 
principle  once  firmly  apprehended^  it  could  not  but  be  seen  that 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  account  of  the  days  in  Genesis,  of  the 
existence  of  a  chaos  extending  from  the  ulidefined  era  of  the 
earth's  creation  down  to  a  short  time  before  the  making  of 
man,  etc.,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  inspira- 
tion, and  is  as  compatible  with  that  form  of  it  called  plenary 
as  with  any  other. 

Nor  can  it  I  think  be  said  that  the  view  which  we  have 
brought  forward  leaves  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  when  the  Bible 
says  that  a  thing  is  true  and  when  it  does  not.  The  whole  aim 
of  our  inquiry  has  been  to  establish  a  law  or  principle  of  scien- 
tific apprehension  which  may,  in  accordance  with  the  famous 
second  axiom  of  Lord  Bacon,  be  transformed  into  a  rule  of 
practice,  viz.,  w?ienever  we  find  in  Scripture  anything  which  lies 
within  the  province  of  the  sciences ,  that  thing  may  be  either  true  or 
false,  but  Scripture  never  says  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  There  is  surely  no  dubiety  or  ambiguity  in  a  rule  like 
that. 

R.  F. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AKD  THE  VATICAN  ICANUSGBIPT.' 

In  the  Times  newspaper,  under  the  date  of  November  16,  1855, 
appeared  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  by  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Moresby  (so  the  name  was  printed),  asking  the  question : — 

a  From  the  United  Church  Journal^  July,  1856. 
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*'  Will  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  through  its  appropriate  officers, 
permit  the  Codex  Faticanus,  No.  1,209,  now  at  Borne,  to  be  photo- 
graphed ? 

«  «  «  ♦ 

"  If  once  carefully  photographed,  that  would  render  future  collation 
unnecessary,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  prevent  what  is  called  tracing 
— a  manual  labour  not  always  correct,  as  proved  by  facts,  and  one  would 
think  always,  though  but  in  a  small  degree  sometimes,  injurious  to  the 
MS. 

"  The  published  collations  of  Mico  and  Birch  (this  latter  is  imperfect, 
omitting  Luke  and  John)  have  been  carefully  compared  with  each  other 
by  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  they  are  found  to  differ  in  nearly  2,000  places. 

*  *  *  m 

"  If  one  manuscript  can  be  photographed  successfully,  and  that  an 
ancient  one,  nearly  all  might ;  and  then  learned  bodies,  and  owners  of 
private  collections  of  MSS.,  might  exchange  copies,  just  as  casts  of  Flora 
and  Fauna  are  now  exchanged  by  the  museums  of  Europe.'' 

This  question  about  an  obvious  application  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  photography  (so  obvious  that  one  almost  wonders  it 
never  was  publicly  asked  before)  drew  forth  the  next  day  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Mr.  Ashpitel  on  the  Vatican  MS. : — 

"  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  in  Bome,  I  had  the  honour  of 
an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  scholar,  the  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  on  my  remarking  on  my 
disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  see  the  Code^  Vaticanua  at  the  great 
Ubrary,  he  explained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  it  himself,  and  that  it  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
be  kept  at  his  palace. 

"  The  learned  Cardinal  proceeded  to  open  a  large  strong  chest,  from 
which  he  took  an  elaborately  worked  iron  coffer,  containing  this  most 
precious  manuscript.  Observing  that  the  greater  part  that  had  been  pub* 
lished  was  unsatisfactory  and  contradictory,  he  said  that  he  was  occupying 
his  leisure  by  editing  it,  page  by  page,  line  by  line,  letter  by  letter ;  and 
that  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  having  a  fount  of  the  type  cast  in 
fac  simile,  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Woide  had  for  the  Codex  Alex^ 
andrinus,  but  the  difficulties  were  so  great  he  had  abandoned  the  idea.  I 
then  suggested  the  making  sl/oc  dmUe  of  the  whole  in  lithography,  page 
by  page,  as  Mr.  Arden  had  done  for  the  Orations  of  Hyp&rides  he  dis» 
covered  at  Thebes.  This  could  easily  have  been  done,  as  the  manuscript 
18  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  greater  portion  would  have  borne 
the  transfer  paper  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injury.  The  learned 
Gardiual  assured  me  he  would  think  very  seriously  of  this  suggestion,  and 
directed  his  secretary  to  send  to  London  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Arden's  book." 

Directly  following  this  letter  appeared  another  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  T.  E.  Thoresby  (for  such  is  the  correct  name  of 

k:2 
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the  gentleman  who  opened  this  correspondence)^  from  which  we 
print  the  following  extract : — 

**  I  consider  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ashpitel,  in  vonr  impression  of  yesterday, 
of  great  importance,  as  proving  the  three  following  things : — 

"  That,  in  the  judgment  of  that  distinguished  man.  Cardinal  Mai, 
'  the  greater  part  that  had  been  published '  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  '  was 
unsatisfactory  and  contradictory ;'  the  Cardinal  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion,  and  it  did  not  die  with  him ;  that  the  Cardinal  himself  laboured 
hard  to  give  the  world  a  faithful  copy  of  the  MS., — he  was  *  editing  it 
page  by  page,  line  by  line,  letter  by  letter,'  from  which  I  infer  the  Boman 
Catholic  authorities  are  favourable  to  its  publication ;  and  that  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  MS.  are  conscious  of  its  great  value — *  it  was  taken 

out  of  an  iron  coffer  which  was  deposited  in  a  large  strong  chest/ 

•  «  «  « 

"One  word  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  ^instant  conveys  an  incorrect 
opinion  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  MS.     I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  at 

least  the  pastoral  Epistles  are  gone. 

«  «  ♦  » 

'*  Will  the  Vatican  speak,  and  tell  us  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and 
what  it  intends  to  do  ? 

"  I  wish  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  some  of  your  readers  that  what  I 
propose  is  not  a  collation,  transcript,  or  tracing,  but  a  photograph  of  the 
Codex  Faticanua," 

To  the  observations  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  Mr.  Ashpitel  replies, 
Nov.  23  :— 

"  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  authorities  are  favourable  to  the 
publication  of  the  MS. ;  the  Cardinal  evidently  was  at  work  upon  it  alone 
and  unassisted  ;  he  did  not  consider  his  exertions  part  of  his  public  duties, 
but  a  labour  of  love  of  his  own. 

"  Could  I  have  foreseen  that  that  great  man  would  have  been  so  soon 

taken  from  us,  1  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  noted  down  as  full  an 

account  as  possible  of  the  MS.    It  formerly  had  been,  I  was  told,  separated 

into  two  volumes ;  when  I  saw  it,  it  formed  one  large  thick  octavo.     It 

is  incomplete  at  the  beginning  and  end,  having  lost  about  half  the  book  of 

Genesis,  and  nearly  all  the  Apocalypse.     This  last  is  supplied  by  another 

hand,  in  cursive  Greek,  of  the  date,  probably,  of  the  tenth  century. 

«  «  «  « 

**  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  seem,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 

tolerably  complete.     The  celebrated  verse  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 

as  is  well  known,  is  not  in  the  text. 

«  «  «  « 

"  With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  communications  of  several  photo- 
graphers, I  fear  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  page  so  much  to  get 
a  clear  image  in  the  camera,  that  the  text  would  be  scarcely  legible.  A 
quarto  page  of  uncial  Greek,  reduced  to  three  or  four  inches  square,  would, 
I  fear,  be  of  little  practical  utility.  It  would,  however,  be  very  easy  to  try 
the  experiment  on  some  othfer  MS:     I  fear,  also,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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strain  tbe  page  and  get  it  perfectly  flat,  or  the  curl  of  the  vellum  would 
alter  the  focus  and  distort  the  image." 

This  correspondence,  meanwhile,  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  S.  Prideaux  Tregelles,  whose  name  appeared  in  Mr. 
Thoresby^s  first  letter,  and  who  had  acquired  a  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  the  MS.  in  question,  from  his 
pains-taking  eflForts,  unfortunately  abortive,  to  get  possession  of 
its  readings.  In  a  letter,  dated  Portland-square,  Plymouth, 
Nov.  23,  he  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  the  Times : — 

"  In  common  with  many  others,  I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Thoresby,  that  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  Vatican 

MS.  should  be  photographed. 

*  m  *  m 

"  The  New  Testament  is  not  now  a  separate  volume ;  but  it  and  the 
Septuagint  are  all  bound  in  one ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  they  are 
all  one  MS. 

"  The  Codex  exhibits  no  trace  of  intentional  mutilation.  It  is  true 
that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  are  wholly 
wanting,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  ancient  writing  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  this  arises  from  the  MS.  having  been  injured  at  both  ends, 
so  that  in  the  beginning  the  greater  part  of  Genesis  is  gone,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  the  old  writing  breaks  off  in  Hebrews  ix.  As  the  pastoral 
Epistles,  in  the  arrangement  of  old  Greek  MSS.,  stand  after  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  they  are  thus  of  necessity  wanting.  Not  so,  however,  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  occupy  their  usual  Greek  location,  after  the  Acts 

and  before  Eomans. 

*  *  m  * 

"  The  MS.  ought  to  be  examined  as  well  as  photographed ;  because 
the  manner  in  which  the  letters  have  been  traced  over  again  by  a  later 
hand  is  such,  that  here  and  there  implicit  dependence  on  the  photo- 
graphed copy  might  lead  to  inattention  as  to  the  faint,  pale,  original 

reading. 

«  «  «  « 

"  I  saw  at  Cambridge,  about  a  month  ago,  a  beautiful  photograph  of 
one  page  of  the  Codex  jdiufiemiSy  lying  in  the  MS.  itself,  in  the  library  of 
Trim'ty  CoUege." 

This  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  Manuscript  must  prove  interesting  to  many 
of  our  readers,  apart  from  the  question  of  perpetuating  and 
diffusing  its  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  means  of 
photography.  Notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Tregelles  affirms  re- 
specting the  sample  of  light-printing  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, we  fear  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  removed.  But,  if  it 
were,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Vatican  Manuscript  would 
be  submitted  to  the  process  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman  autho- 
rities.    The  obstacles  thrown  in  Dr.  T.'s  way,  when  he  resided 
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for  five  months  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  collating  it^  we  can- 
not designate  as  other  than  gratuitous  and  vexatious.  Those 
who  would  see  a  temperate  account  of  the  transaction  will  con- 
sult his  volume — The  printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament^  pp. 
156^  157.  But  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  his^  published 
in  the  Times  of  Nov.  29^  and  which  we  should  scruple  to  use^ 
but  that  it  is  presumed  it  has  seen  the  light  with  his  sanction^ 
gives  us  a  fuller  insight  into  the  way  in  which  he  was  baffled  in 
his  studies  and  researches.     Dr.  Tregelles  says : — 

*'  I  took  with  me  such  introduction  as  seemed  most  fitting  to  acoom- 
plisb  the  end  I  had  in  view ;  but  no  I  no  facility  could  be  afforded  for 
anything^  that  aided  to  edit  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  I  could  only  meet 
with  promises  and  delays  of  a  most  wearying  kind.  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  holding  the  office  of  Apostolic 
LibrariaUi  as  well  as  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  gave  me  permission  to 
collate  the  manuscripts,  and  yet  difficulties  were  thrown  in  my  way  at  the 
library.  Monsignor  Laureani,  the  pHmo  eustode,  acted  on  the  secret 
orders  [P]  that  he  had  received,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  apparent  per- 
mission that  had  been  given.  I  obtained  an  interview  with  the  late  Pope, 
and  he  graciously  gave  me  permission  ;  but  he  referred  me  to  Monsignor 
Laureani,  who  was  already  my  hindrance,  and  thus,  after  five  months  of 
weary  waiting,  I  left  £ome  without  accomplishing  my  object.  It  is  true 
that  I  often  saw  the  manuscript,  but  they  would  not  allow  me  to  use  it, 
and  they  would  not  let  me  open  it  without  searching  my  pockets,  and 
depriving  me  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  prelati 
kept  me  in  constant  conversation  in  Latin,  and  if  I  looked  at  a  passage 
too  long  they  would  snatch  the  book  out  of  my  hand." 

This  happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1845,  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  next  edition 
of  Disraeli's  Amenities  of  literature.  We  can  imagine  the  starv- 
ing student  ready  to  set  to  at  the  glorious  fare  lying  before  him, 
but  stopped  at  every  mouthful,  like  Pan9a,  at  Barataria,  by  the 
solicitudes  of  the  spiritual  practitioners  at  his  side.  It  is  a  piti- 
ful exhibition,  painful  to  record,  unpleasant  to  comment  upon. 
But  there  were  better  things  and  persons  in  B;0me,  as  Dr.  T. 
very  properly  acknowledges  in  his  book. 

The  fittest  punishment  for  those  who  are  so  chary  of  the 
intercoursQ  of  strangers  with  their  MS.  would  be  on  its  publica- 
tion, which  must  arrive  some  time  or  other,  to  find  it  stripped, 
on  solid  grounds,  of  the  high  antiquity  it  claims.  We  think 
this  result  very  possible.  Its  whole  internal  character,  when  its 
readings  are  accurately  known,  will  contribute  to  fix  its  date, 
no  less  than  its  externsd  appearance  and  history,  and  may  have 
the  effect  of  robbing  it  of  its  present  prestige. 

Before  we  proceed  with  any  further  observations  on  the  sub- 
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ject^  we  may  record  our  belief  that  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the 
court  of  Borne  to  have  the  Yaticau  MS.  published  arises  &om 
no  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  apprehension^  but  merely  in  the 
first  place  from  that  lack  of  funds  or  zeal  which  operates  in 
other  quarters^  as  well  as  in  theirs^  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
MSS.  Again^  there  may  be  suspected  the  feeling  that  the  value 
of  their  treasure  might  be  impaired  by  publication — the  same 
feeling  which  induces  the  owner  of  some  unique  painting  to  for- 
bid its  being  copied.  And^  lastly^  the  desire  that  the  MS.  in 
question  should  be  given  to  the  public  by  one  of  their  own  scho- 
lars rather  than  by  a  foreigner — a  gift  which  the  literary  inertia 
of  Rome,  in  almost  everything  which  regards  external  criticism, 
has  succeeded  in  withholding  from  the  world  hitherto.  Thus, 
not  so  much  to  the  jealousy  of  rival  creeds  or  churches,  do  we 
ascribe  the  coquetting  of  cardinals  with  collators,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Vatican  Manuscript,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  rival  scholar- 
ship, or  what  is  most  probable,  an  entire  want  of  sympathy  with 
Protestant  Europe  as  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  still  the  same;  nevertheless, 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  feel  that  lethargy  or  caprice  dictates  the 
course  pursued  rather  than  theological  heat  and  polemic  oppo- 
sition. The  Church  of  Rome  knows  right  well,  and  we  know  it, 
too,  that  its  claims  and  status  are  affected  in  no  degree  by  the 
readings  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  consequently  need  not  fear 
their  publication.  Any  dread  on  this  head,  in  connexion  with 
the  old  Vatican  MS.,  would  be  singularly  unreasonable,  inas- 
much as  the  general  character  of  the  document,  and  its  leading 
peculiarities,  are  tolerably  well  known  already. 

We  may  now  interject  that  the  publication  of  the  Vatican 
Codex  B.,  which  is  still  a  desideratum,  we  were  led  to  believe 
had  been  completed  long  ago,  at  least  so  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  concerned.  In  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the 
Connexion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  1836,  there 
occurs  a  paragraph  in  the  foUowing  terms : — 

"  When  Monsignor  Mai,  lately  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  suggested  to 
Leo  XII.  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  New  Testament  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  his  Holiness  replied  that  he  would  wish  the  whole,  including 
the  Old,  to  be  accurately  printed.  Upon  this  the  learned  prelate  under- 
took the  task,  and  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  has  since  re-commenced  it  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  The  New  Testament  is  finished,  and  the  Old  considerably 
advanced.  This  publication  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  how  little 
apprehension  is  felt  in  Eome  of  any  *  injury  to  the  Christian  rdigion,'  from 
the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — Lecture  X,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

Now  all  that  this  statement  reports  as  to  the  fact  of  the  New 
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Testament  haying  been  printed  before  1836  is  absolutely,  not,  of 
course,  knowingly,  untrue.  Of  the  charge  of  extreme  careless- 
ness of  assertion.  Dr.  Wiseman  cannot  be  so  easily  exonerated. 
These  lectures  of  his  were  written  and  delivered  in  Borne,  and 
he  must  have  thought  he  had  some  good  ground  for  so  positive 
a  declaration ;  yet  it  turns  out  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  New 
Testament,  so  far  as  St.  Mark,  was  never  printed  on  an  imper- 
fect plan,  nor  afterwards  the  whole  text  on  a  more  perfect  one. 
What  the  learned  doctor  asserted  he  believed,  and,  we  cannot 
doubt  it,  desired ;  but  he  must  have  been  misled  when  informed 
that  it  was  actually  done.  Acting  on  the  information  his  inter- 
esting volume  supplied,  we  sent  to  Rome  for  the  imprint  of  the 
Codex  B.,  and  received  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  in 
return  of  our  order,  two  quartos  of  Cardinal  Mai^s,  but  they 
only  contained  miscellaneous  fragments  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
literature  recovered  by  his  industry.  Thus  burst  the  bubble  of 
our  personal  hope  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  Vatican  copy 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

We  have  now  to  add,  a  propos  of  the  photograph  corre- 
spondence, that  so  far  back  as  1854,  on  the  publication  of  the 
Collation  of  the  Codex  Montfortii  of  T.C.D.,  with  certain  MSS. 
in  Lincoln  College,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  we  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  employing  the  photograph  in  the  transfer  of  manu- 
scripts. As  so  much  interest  attached  to  the  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  classical  passage,  1  John  v.  7,  in  the  Dublin  Codex, 
and  as  every  transcript  hitherto  made  had  been  declared  to  be 
more  or  less  incorrect,  we  thought  this  new  art  might  be  em- 
ployed with  infallible  accuracy  in  representing  it. 

But  in  that  case  we  were  met  by  the  following  diflSculties, 
and  it  is  still  far  from  certain  whether  any  of  them  can  be 
eflfectually  removed,  saving,  perhaps,  the  second : — 

1.  That  the  MS.  could  not  be  removed  to  the  premises  of 
the  photographer. 

2.  That  there  might  be  much  diflSculty  in  the  transport  and 
adjustment  of  a  sufficient  apparatus  in  the  library  of  the  college. 
And 

3.  That  the  lens  of  the  instrument  might  not  be  sufficiently 
capacious  to  exhibit  the  page  and  characters  of  the  MS.  of  the 
natural  size. 

Dr.  Tregelles,  indeed,  reports  the  photographing  of  a  page  of 
Augian  MS.  in  Cambridge,  but  till  we  have  his  express  testi- 
mony that  the  photographic  copy  is  the  exact  counterpart,  in 
size  as  well  as  in  other  features  of  the  original,  we  must  still 
remain  in  doubt,  whether,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art,  photo- 
graphy can  render  manuscripts  of  the  life  size.     But  once  let  us 
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be  assured  of  the  fact^  that  no  page  of  any  size  whatever  is  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  photographic  machine^  and  the  exten- 
sive application  of  photography  to  the  delineation,  preservation, 
and  publication  of  MSS.,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

O.  T.  D. 


(     138    )  [October, 


COBBEBPOHDSHCX. 


*^*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


THE   INSCRIPTIONS  AT   PEESEPOLIS,    AND   SCRIPTUEE 

CHKONOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  qf  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature" 

Sir, — I  request  permission  to  reply  to  some  portions  of  the  letter  on 
Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  J,  S,  L. 
The  writer  allows  that  I  had  fairly  and  clearly  stated  the  popular  view  of 
the  chronology — a  view  which  he  appears  altogether  to  reject. 

I.  Your  correspondent  speaks  of  "  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions  found  at  Persepolis,  relating  to  Darius,  and  trans- 
lated by  Colonel  Rawlinson  "  (p.  402),  and  afterwards  of  "  the  indubit- 
able testimony  of  the  rock  (at  Behistun)  to  the  existence  of  Cyaxares  as 
king  of  Media ''  (p.  403).  I  agree  with  him  in  attaching  a  high  value  to 
these  important  historical  documents.  Let  us  see  how  far  your  corre- 
spondent's view  can  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  what  he  concedes  to  be 
their  indisputable  authority  and  indubitable  testimony. 

In  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  Darius  Hystaspes  clearly  states 
that  an  impostor  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Cambyses,  and  that  the  latter 
was  already  dead  when  he  (Darius)  slew  the  usurper.  In  the  inscription 
Darius  says  :  "  There  was  of  that  Cambyses  (Kabujiya)  a  brother  named 
Bardis ;  he  was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cambyses.  Afterwards 
Cambyses  slew  this  Bardis.  When  Cambyses  slew  this  Bardis,  the 
troubles  of  the  state  ceased  which  this  Bardis  had  excited.  Then  Cam- 
byses proceeded  to  Egypt  (Mudraya,  compare  the  Hebrew  Mitzraim). 
Afterwards  there  was  a  certain  man,  a  Magian  (Maghush)  named^  Gomates. 
Then  it  was  that  as  he  arose  to  the  state,  he  thus  falsely  declared,  '  I  am 
Bardis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses;'  then  the  whole 
state  became  rebellious ;  from  Cambyses  it  went  over  to  that  (Bardis) 
both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  He  seized  the  empire. 
Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure  his  (misfortunes),  died.  .  .  .  After 
Gomates  the  Magian  had  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and  Media, 
and  the  (dependent)  provinces,  he  did  according  to  his  desire ;  he  became 
king.  I  (Darius)  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  I  dispossessed  him  of  the 
the  empire ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd,  I  became  king." 

It  is  thus  clear,  beyond  controversy,  from  this  inscription,  that  Darius 

a  The  Magian  impostor  is  called  Tanuoxarces  by  Ctesias,  and  Cometes  (almost 
the  same  as  Gomates)  by  the  Latin  historian  Trogus  Pompeius. 
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Hystaspes,  however  high  might  be  his  rank  among  the  Persian  nobles, 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  Persian  subject  during  the  reigns  of  Gyrus  and 
Cambyses  ;  that  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  he  became  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Magian  impostor  and  usurper ;  and  that,  when  be  had  slain 
the  Magian,  he  Q^arius)  passed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  Persian  subject  of  the  Magian  to  that  of  supreme  sovereign  of 
Persia,  Media,  and  idl  the  other  portions  of  the  vast  Medo -Persian 
empire  which  had  previously  been  successively  subject  to  Cyrus,  Cam- 
byses, and  the  Magian.  Babylon  was  thus  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  which  Darius  became  the  sovereign  on  the  day  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Persia ;  and  open  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians would  have  been  nothing  less  than  rebellion  against  their  rightful 
lord.  On  these  points  the  language  of  Herodotus  is  in  full  agreement 
with  that  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription,  which,  in  this 
matter,  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  that 
Cyrus  died  before  the  accession  of  Cambyses  to  the  throne  and  empire. 
Hence  we  are  certain  that  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  both  dead  before 
Darius  passed,  on  the  death  of  the  Magian,  from  the  condition  of  a 
Persian  subject  to  that  of  a  Persian  sovereign. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  your  correspondent  should,  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence  as  has  been  just  adduced,  think  that  Darius  **  came  to  the  throne 
before  he  came  to  the  empire ;'  and  should  say,  ''  we  have  the  means  of 
proving  on  the  most  indisputable  authority,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Darius  (Hystaspes)  did  not  claim  to  be  *  king  of  kings,'  or  sovereign  of 
the  empire,  but  styled  himself  simply  king  of  the  province  of  Persia " 
(p.  402). 

The  authority  here  appealed  to  is  found  in  a  certain  inscription  at 
Persepolis,  supposed  to  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  other  inscrip- 
tions discovered,  and,  of  course,  earlier  than  those  on  the  rock  at  Be- 
histun.    But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  Darius  flatly  contradicted 
at  Behistun  thai;  which  he  had  previously  asserted  at  Persepolis.     Hence, 
when  we  find  recorded  at  the  latter  place,  "  The  great  Ormuzd — ^he  esta- 
blished Darius  king,  .  .  .  says  Darius  the  king.     This  province  of  Persia 
which  Ormuzd  has  granted  to  me,  which  is  illustrious — from  the  enemy 
feareth  not.     May  Ormuzd  protect  this  province  from  slavery  '*  (p.  402) ; 
we  are  surely  constrained  to  believe  that  Darius  was  here  speaking  of  the 
same  time  and  event  (when,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Persian  subject  on  becoming  sovereign  of  the  Persian  empire)  of  which 
he  thus  speaks  at  Behistun,  "  I  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  I  dispossessed 
him  of  the  empire ;  by  the  grekce  of  Ormuzd  I  became  king,'*     There  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  the  great  Perso-Median  monarch, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  was  proud  of  his  Persian  Achaemenian  descent, 
should,  in-  some  of  the  inscriptions  at  his  Persian  capital  (Persepolis), 
take  pleasure  in  invoking  the  special  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  favourite 
province  of  Persia.     And  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  king 
should  apply  the  epithet  of  *  illustriom '  to  Persia,  the  native  province  of 
himself  and  his  Achaemenian  ancestors,  considered  as  being,  at  the  time 
when  the  inscription  was  written,  the  chief  or  royal  and  imperial  province 
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of  his  vast  Peno-Median  empire  ?  The  inscriptions  both  at  Persepolis 
(where  we  learn  that  Darius  obtained  the  province  of  Persia  when  he  was 
established  king  or  sovereign  of  the  empire)  and  at  Behistun,  strikingly 
confirm  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  historian  Ezra,  who  teaches  us  that 
the  Darius  of  the  second  temple  (who  is  certainly  to  be  identified  with 
the  son  of  Hystaspes)  came  at  once  into  the  possession  of  Persia,  Media, 
and  Babylon.  And  as  Darius  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Persia  '  a  pro- 
vince,' we  need  not  think  it  strange  if,  when  reading  in  Ezra  of  certain 
transactions  which  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  Media 
described  as  "  Media  the  province  "  (Ezra  vi.  2). 

It  is  thus  established  from  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun  and  Perse- 
polis,  (and  still  more  strongly  when  these  are  compared  with  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  and,  in  part,  with  Ezra,)  that  Cyrus  died  before  the 
accession  of  Cambyses — ^that  Cambyses  died  before  the  Magian  usurper 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  empire — and  that  Darius  Hystaspes  was  only 
a  Persian  subject  before  he  slew  the  Magian ;  shortly  after  which  event 
he  passed  at  once  from  the  humbler  position  of  subject  to  that  of  supreme 
sovereign.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  observe  that 
your  correspondent  admits  (p.  396)  that  the  eclipse  observed  at  Babylon 
fixes  indisputably  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses  to  that  date.  It  follows, 
then,  of  necessity,  that  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  523  also  proves  indisputably 
that  Cyrus  died  B.C.  530-29,  because  it  proves  this  to  be  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  over  the  Persian  empire.  Again, 
he  is  not  disposed  to  deny  that  Darius  came  to  the  throne  about  521, 
and  if  so,  Darius  undoubtedly  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  at 
the  same  time.  That  this  is  indeed  undeniably  the  fact  is  shewn  by  two 
eclipses  recorded  at  Babylon,  which  prove  that  Darius  was  already  king  of 
Babylon  as  well  as  of  Persia  in  B.C.  521,  and  therefore  that  Cambyses 
was  certainly  dead  before  the  close  of  521  B.C.,  and  we  know  that  Cyrus 
died  before  Cambyses  began  to  reign.  Hence,  the  three  following  state- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of 
ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  of  ancient  and  authentic 
astronomical  data. 

(1.)  "  The  argument  that  Darius  (Hystaspes)  became  king  in  B.C.  521 
does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  have  been  subordinate  to  Cyrus  in  b.c. 
511,  or  that  he  may  not  have  taken  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Babylon  into  his  hands  in  B.C.  493,  when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age" 
(p.  403). 

(2.)  "  In  the  year  521  B.C.,  Darius  Hystaspes  probably  seized  the 
throne  of  Persia  during  the  absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt." 

(3.)  "  My  belief  is  that  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses  in  the 
year  519  or  518  B.C." 

II.  We  read  in  p.  396  :  "I  have  published  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  ten  years  erroneously  deducted  by  Africanus  from  the  reign  of 
Necho,  should  be  deducted  from  the  reign  of  Amosis,  who  reigned  some 
years  during  the  life  of  Apries  "  (p.  396).  Africanus  and  Eusebius  agree 
in  assigning  six  years  to  Necho.  Herodotus  says  that  he  reigned  sixteen 
years ;  and,  assuredly,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Necho  could 
have  accomplished  all  that  Herodotus  relates  of  him  within  the  com- 
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paratively  short  space  of  six  years.  That  your  correspondent  is  correct 
in  saying  that  Africanus  has  erroneously  deducted  ten  years  from  Necho, 
wiU  appear  evident  from  the  following  fact  :* — "  An  Egyptian  record  has 
been  discovered  by  Mariette,  from  which  Lepsius  has  determined  that 
the  actual  interval  between  the  first  year  of  Nechao,  and  the  first  year  of 
his  successor  Psammitichus  II.,  was  fifteen  years ;  and  that  the  year  in 
which  Nechao  died,  was  called  his  sixteenth  year  at  its  commencement, 
and  the  first  of  Psammitichus  II.  at  its  close." 

III.  Tour  correspondent  writes  (p.  393)  :  "  The  paradoxical  opinion, 
that  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  thp  Medes,  was  iden- 
tical with  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  I  have  ventured  to  designate  a 
hopeless  contradiction."  Are  not  both  the  hopelessness  and  the  contra- 
diction more  seeming  than  real  ? 

By  comparing  together  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  we  learn  that  Cyrus 
was  the  first  Persian  who,  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  became 
king  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Babylon.  On  consulting  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
we  learn  that  Coresh  was  the  first  Persian  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Babylonian  dynasty,  became  lord  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia.  Is 
not  the  conclusion  inevitable  ?  The  Coresh  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  was  no 
other  than  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus. 

Again,  assuming  the  substantial  correctness  of  Xenophon  in  this  part 
of  his  history  (his  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  manifestly  a  fiction,) 
we  find  that  Cyaxares  the  Mede  was  the  first  and  only  Median  king  of 
Babylon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  and  he  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which   he 
ascended  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  that  city.     But  we 
learn^  from  Daniel,  that  the  Median  Darius,  whom  both  Daniel  and  the 
celestial  messenger  designate  as  *  Darius  the  Mede,'  was  the^r^^  and  onli/ 
Median  sovereign  of  Babylon  after  the  overthrow  of  its  royal  dynasty ; 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  last  inde- 
pendent king  of  Babylon,  and  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Coresh 
or  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Media  and  Babylon.     The  conclusion  cannot 
be  avoided — that  Darius  the  Mede,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medes,  was  certainly  identical  with  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  the  son  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media.     And  having  advanced  thus  far,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably refuse  to  take  another  step,  and  identify  king  Astyages,  the  father 
of  the  Median  Cyaxares,  with  Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
As  to  the  difference  between  the  two  names  Cyaxares  and  Darius,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  Josephus  expressly  tells  us  that  Darius  the  Mede  had 
another  name  among  the  Greeks,  i.  e,,  he  was  not  called  Darius  by  them, 
and  therefore  he  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  Josephus,  be  identified  with 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  known  to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  name  of 
Darius.     Your  correspondent,  however,  arguing  from  the  prophecy  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  and  from  his  supposition  that  Darius  commenced  his  sixty- 
second  year  in  B.C.  493,  thinks  the  conclusion  to  be  irresistible,   that 
Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  is  one  and  the 

^  See  a  paper  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  etc., 
hy  Dr.  E.  Hincks,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royallrish  Academy, 
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same  king  with  Darins  Hystaspes.  This  condusion  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as,  in  the  same  page,  he  allows  that  '*  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the 
Darius  of  the  second  temple  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes."  If,  than,  his 
view  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  Darius  the  Mede  must  be  identified 
with  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple.  Yet  it  is  Yery  plain  from  a  com- 
parison of  Daniel  with  Ezra,  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple.  The  former  was  a 
Mede  by  the  father's  side  (of  whatever  countir  his  mother  might  be  a 
native),  who  reigned  over  Babylon  before  Coresh  received  firom  the  Most 
High  the  sovereignty  of  that  city  and  of  so  many  other  nations  and  king- 
doms "f  the  latter  was  a  Persian,  who  reigned  over  Persia  and  Babylon 

«  The  importance  of  establishing  beyond  reasonable  doabt  the  identity  of  the 
Coresh  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezra,  with  the  Great  Cyras  of  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  may,  perhaps,  plead  my  ezcose  for  bringing  forward  here,  in  a  somewhat 
fuller  and  more  satisfactory  manner,  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated  on  this  important 
point.     It  seems  certain  that  Coresh  was  the  independent  sovereign  of  Persia,  of 
Babylon,  with  the  dependent  provinces  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  viz.,  Elam  with 
Shnsan,  lying  between  Babylon  and  Persia,  Syria  with  Damascus,  Samaria  and 
Judea.     Was  he  also  king  of  Media  ?     (1.)  His  own  formal  declaration,  fliat  '*  the 
God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  would  seem  equivalent 
to  a  solemn  and  positive  assertion  that  Media,  which  bordered  directly  on  Persia, 
belonged  to  his  empire.     How  inconsistent  with  his  high  description  of  his  own  im- 
perial sway  and  dignity  wonld  be  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  of  himself,  a  formidable  and  independent  sovereign,  who  owed  no  alliance 
whatever  to  Coresh,  was  ruling  after  his  own  absolute  will  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Medes,  immediately  adjoining  the  frontiers  of  Persia.    The  decree  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  was  evidently  so  far  his  own  spon- 
taneous act,  that  it  was  not  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  any  earthly  sove- 
reign superior  to  himself — it  was  the  result  of  a  direct  impulse  from  God  upon  his 
mind,  "The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Coresh."     (2.)  Isaiah  predicted  that  God 
would  subdue  nations,  and  loose  the  loins  of  kings  before  Coresh,  and  give  him  all 
the  power  and  dominion  necessary  to  fit  him  to  be  the  Lord's  shepherd  to  collect  the 
scattered  and  exiled  flock  of  Israel,  and  restore  them  to  their  own  land,  and  "  to 
perform  all  Jehovah's  pleasure."     It  was  doubtless  part  of  the  will  and  good  plea- 
sure of  the  Most  High  tiiat  Coresh,  as  the  royal  shepherd  and  anointed  of  the  Lord 
(who  may  be  said  to  have  been  specially  anointed,  when  God  stirred  up  his  spirit, 
and  inclined  his  heart  to  the  work),  should  be  able,  as  well  as  wiUing,  to  gather  and 
restore  that  portion  of  the  scattered  and  exiled  flock,  which  were  in  Media,  as  well 
as  those  portions  which  were  dispersed  in  Babylonia  and  in  Persia.     (3.)  Coresh 
succeeded  Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon  and  the  Chaldean  realm ;  and  who  but 
Coresh  can,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  successor  of  Darius  in 
Media  ?     (4.)  It  is  plain  from  Ezra  vi.  1,2,  not  only  that  Media  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  but  also  at,  and  before,  his  accession 
to  the  throne.     Hence  his  predecessor  Artaxerxes  was  sovereign  of  Media  as  wdl  of 
Persia ;  and,  in  his  reign,  the  decree  of  Coresh  was  to  be  found  in  Ecbatane  in  the 
province  of  Media.     How  came  it  there  ?     It  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  king  of  Media  removed  it  to  Ecbatane  either  with  or  without  the  permission 
of  Coresh.     And  it  is  both  reasonable  and  probaUe  to  suppose  that  Coresh, 
not  regarding  Babylon  as  one  of  his  royal  residences  or  as  a  fit  place  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  state  papers  of  the  Medo-Persian  sovereigns,  had  sent  the  deoree 
in  question  to  be  kept  at  Ecbatane  with  other  important  documents,  because,  at  the 
time  in  which  he  issued  the  decree.  Media  had  already  become  one  of  the  provinces 
of  his  own  Medo-Persian  empire.     (5.)  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram  and  Macedonian  goat  ?     Is  it  not  that  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  resistless  aggression  of  the  ram  until  it  wss 
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after  Coresb  and  his  two  successors  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  had  in 
their  turn  reigned  over  an  empire  which  included  within  its  limits,  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  Samaria,  and  Judea.  The  supposition  that  Darius  the 
Mede  was  one  and  the  same  king  with  Darius  Hystaspes  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  incredible  as  the  notion  that  Coresh,  the  liberator  of  the  Jews, 
was  a  satrap  prince  deputed  by  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  to  rule  over 
Babylon  and  Persia,  and  whose  first  year  coincided  with  the  twentieth 
of  Artaxerxes. 

In  establishing  the  identity  of  Coresh  with  Cyrus,  we  necessarily 
establish  also  the  identity  of  Darius  the  Mede  with  Cyaxares  II.,  and  of 
Astyages  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel. 

IV.  In  p.  393  are  the  following  remarks  :  "  Your  correspondent  has 
fairly  and  clearly  stated  the  popular  view  of  the  chronology,  and  if  his 

cast  down  by  the  Grecian  he-goat,  the  Medea  and  Persians  formed  one  closely  united 
political  power,  under  the  real  supremacy  of  the  higher  horn  or  Persian  king  ?  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  established  beyond  coDtroversy,  that,  when  Coresh  king  of 
Persia  became  sovereign  of  Babylon,  he  became  sovereign  of  Media  also. 

Was  Coresh  also  lord  of  Lydia  and  the  Asiatic  Greek  states,  as  we  know  Cyrus 
to  have  been  ?     On  this  not  unimportant  point,  the  reader's  attention  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  following  passage,  in  which  a  celestial  messenger,  who  appeared  to 
Daniel  "in  the  third  year  of  Coresh  king  of  Persia,''  says  to  the  prophet,  "And 
now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the  prince  of  Persia,  and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo, 
the  prince  of  Grecia  (Javan)  shall  come  "  (x.  20).     Without  attempting  to  answer 
the  question,  "  Who  was  this  prince  of  Grecia  or  Javan,"  I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  suggestion.     Javan — t. «.,  the  Ionian  and  other  Greek  states  of  Asia — >wa8 
thus,  in  the  third  year  of  Coresb,  already  in  apparently  close  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Persia.     Setting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  testimony  of  secular  history,  it 
would  appear  to  me  very  probable,  not  to  say  almost  certain,  that  this  must  have 
been  a  connexion  of  tributary  subordination  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
states  towards  the  king  of  Persia.     Supposing,  then,  Coresh  to  have  already  become 
lord  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  over  Babylon,  I  proceed  to 
consult,  not  the  pages  of  secular  historians,  but  a  map  of  ancient  geography.     It  is 
there  seen  that  Lydia  bordered  immediately  on  these  Greek  states,  and  lay  almost 
directly  on  the  road  from  Persia  to  Ionia.     And,  taking  into  consideration  the  war- 
like and  ambitious  character  of  Coresh,  and  the  successful  and  victorious  career  of 
him  before  whom  the  Most  High  had  promised  "to  subdue  nations  and  loose  the 
loins  of  kings,"  it  seems  to  me  that,  according  as  we  deem  it  probable  or  certain 
that  Coresh  was  lord  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  his  third  year,  so  must  we  deem  it  to 
be  probable  or  certain  that  he  was  also  lord  of  Sardis  and  Lydia  in,  and  even  before, 
his  thurd  year. 

But  when  we  proceed  to  combine  sacred  with  secular  history,  we  can  almost  cer- 
tainly prove,  even  if  there  had  been  no  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  prince  of 
Grecia,  that  Coresh  must  have  conquered  Lydia  before  he  could  hope  to  become 
master  of  Babylon.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  will  of  the  Most  High  that  "  the 
reign  or  kingdom  of  Persia  "  (and  not  merely  that  of  Media)  should  be  established  in 
Babylon,  previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  captives  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20). 
And  the  more  carefully  we  study  secular  history,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Citesus,  the  powerful  and  determined  ally  of  Ba- 
bylon,  should  be  vanquished  by  the  Persians  before  Babylon  could  be  conquered  by 
Cynis.  And  as  Ionia  formed  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Croesus,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Persian  conqueror  would  naturally  desire  to  make  himself  master 
also  of  the  Lydian  dependencies  in  Javan  or  Ionia.  Coresh,  then,  when  he  published 
the  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  appears  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  Elam  with  Shushan,  Syria  with  Damascus,  Samaria,  Judea,  Lydia, 
and  the  Asiatic  Greek  states. 
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dates  are  correct,  I  do  not  object  to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  drawn 
his  unsatisfactoiy  conclusions.  But  I  do  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
common  mode  of  reckoning  which  he  adopts  as  regards  this  period  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Babylonian  history ;  and  I  ask  for  no  other  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  this  reckoning  being  correct  than  the  facts  with 
which  he  has  provided  me,  viz.,  that  four  Idngs  of  Media  and  Persia, 
living  within  a  period  of  about  eighty  years,  who  undoubtedly  bore  the 
titles  in  their  own  countries  (in  Greek  orthography)  of  Astyages,  Cyaxares, 
Cambyses,  and  Smerdis  or  Bardes,  should  of  necessity  be  identified,  by 
means  of  this  reckoning,  with  four  kings  whose  names  are  written  by  con- 
temporary sacred  historians,  acquainted  both  with  their  persons  and  titles, 
Ahasuerus,  Darius,  Ahasuerus,  and  Artashashta  (Artakhshash).  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  a  scheme  of  chronology,  which  produces 
such  results,  must  be  absolutely  false.  Your  correspondent  has  reduced 
it  to  an  absurdity ;  and  the  proper  verdict  to  be  pronounced  over  it  is — 
felo  de  se" 

It  appears  to  me  that  too  much  stress  appears  to  be  placed,  in  the 
above  extract,  upon  the  difficulties  supposed  to  arise  from  the  diiference 
of  names.  One  half  of  the  difficulty  may  be  regarded  as  already  removed ; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  two  of  these  four  kings,  viz., 
Ahasuerus  and  Darius  the  Mede  were  identical  with  Astyages  and  Cy- 
axares  II.  This  fact  should  of  itself  make  us  careful  how  we  venture 
altogether  to  deny  the  possibility  of  identifying  the  Ahasuerus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  6,  7,  with  the  Cambyses  and  Magian  Smerdis  of 
Herodotus. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Coresh 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus.  And  I  take  for  granted  that  every  candid  reader  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  will  allow  that,  if  we  follow  this  sacred  historian,  we  must 
believe  that  Coresh  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Ahasuerus,  and  the  latter  by  Artaxerxes,  and  he  by  the  Darius  of  the 
second  temple. 

Now,  in  Ezra  and  Herodotus,  we  have  lists  of  four  kings,  who  reigned 
in  succession  over  an  empire  which  comprised  within  its  limits  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  Elam,  Samaria,  and  Judea. 

Ezra.  Herodotus. 

Coresh.  Cyrus. 

Ahasuerus  (Akbashverosh).  Cambyses. 

Artaxerxes  (Artakhshast).  Smerdis. 

Darius  (Daryavesh)  of  the  second  temple.  Darius  Hystaspes. 

And  thus  Ezra  teaches  us  that  Ahasuerus  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
empire  of  Coresh,  and  Herodotus  assures  us  that  Cambyses  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus.  But  Coresh  and  Cyrus  were  certainly  one  and 
the  same  king ;  accordingly,  Ahasuerus  was  certainly  identical  with  Cam- 
byses,''  and  was  therefore  the  son  as  well  as  the  successor  of  Coresh. 

^  It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  identify  the  name  Cambyses  with  Ahasuerus  or 
Akbashverosh ;  yet  they  may  be  brought  to  resemble  each  other  more  nearly  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  hesitate  (in  comparing  names)  to  drop  the  first 
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Artaxerxes  succeeded  Ahasueros,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Cyrus,  was  immediately  followed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  the  Magian  Smerdis.  Thus  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  7,  was  no  other 
than  the  Magian  impostor  Smerdis.  This  Artaxerxes  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple ;  and  the  next  Persian  king 
to  Smerdis  was  Darius  Hystaspes.  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple  was  no  other  than 
Darius  Hystaspes? 

It  is  true  that  Ezra  (vi.  6)  does  not  call  Ahasuerus  ^'  the  king  of 
Persia/'  as  he  does  his  successor  Artaxerxes.  But  when  we  find  him 
thus  writing,  "  And  the  people  of  the  land  hired  counsellors  against  the 
Jews,  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all  the  days  of  Coresh  king  of  Persia, 
even  until  the  reign  of  Darius  king  of  Persia.  And  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wrote  they  an  accusation  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah'and  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes 
.  .  .  wrote  they  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,"  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
Ahasuerus  was  king  of  Persia,  who  began  to  reign  when  Coresh  was  no 
longer  on  the  throne ;  that  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia,  and  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia,  were  the  only  Persian  sovereigns  who  intervened  between 
Coresh,  king  of  Persia,  and  Darius,  king  of  Persia ;  and  that  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes '  were  (in  the  judgment  of  Ezra)  independent  kings  and 
sovereigns  of  Persia,^  Media,  Elam,  Babylon,  Samaria,  and  JudsBa,  in  the 
same  supreme  sense  of  the  terms  as  were  Coresh  and  the  Daryavesh,  or 
Darius,  who  commanded  the  completion  of  the  second  temple.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  any  person  should  ever  have  deliberately  attempted  to  prove 

syllable  of  Cyaxares,  considering  that  thus  Cyaxares  and  Acksuores  are  identical. 
I  may  take  a  similar  liberty,  and  be  allowed  to  write  Khashverosh  instead  of  Akhash- 
verosh.  I  next  refer  to  the  Greek  forms,  Kvpos,  Aaptios,  and  Ka/xfiufrns,  It  might 
be  thought  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  final  os  of  the  two  first  and  the  ris  of  the 
third,  were  merely  Greek  terminations,  the  final  s  not,  perhaps,  existing  in  the  ori- 
ginal oriental  forms.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  forms  Coresh  and  Daryavesh.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  final  s  of  Ko/i- 
Bwnis  may  also  represent  the  sound  of  a  final  s  or  9h  ia  the  original  name.  We 
thus  arrive  at  Khambyshesh  for  Kt^ifivinis.  Our  next  reference  is  the  form  in  which 
the  name  of  the  successor  of  Khoresh  or  Cyrus  appears  to  be  represented  in  the  Be- 
histun  inscriptions,  viz.,  Khabujiya.  Dismissing,  on  this  authority,  the  ft  firom 
Kaui3v<n}$,  we  write  Ko^vo^s  and  Khabyshesh.  But  when  we  now  proceed  to  com- 
pare together  the  two  forms,  Khashverosh  or  (from  the  affinity  of  b  and  v)  Khash- 
berosh  and  Khabyshesh,  we  cannot  venture  to  regard  them  as  identical.  And  even 
if  it  were  permitted  to  transpose  the  6,  and  to  write  Khashbyeah  for  Khabyshesh-— 
something  like  the  difference  between  the  Chaldee  word  pn^  and  the  Persian  no- 
bishten,  which  Gesenius  compares  with  it — ^yet  still  the  letter  r,  which  occurs  in 
Khashverosh,  would  be  wanting,  and  forbid  the  identification. 

^  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  that  it  is  almost,  or  rather, 
altogether,  a  necessary  inference  from  Ezra  vi.  1 ,  2,  thi^t  Media  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire  when  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple  ascended  the  Persian 
JJ^ne ;  and  that,  therefore,  Media  was  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  decree  of 
Coresh  was  safe  in  Ecbatana,  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Ar- 
taxerxes. There  appears  to  be  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  explaining  this,  than  by 
supposing  that  Media  with  Ecbatana  passed,  with  Babylon,  into  the  hands  of  Coresh, 
at  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  foU 
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that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  no  other  than  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchad- 
neuar,  and  that  Coresh*  the  liberator  of  the  Jews,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  satrap  prince  of  a  later  period,  deputed  by  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  to 
rule  over  Babylon  and  Persia  B^  Nor  is  it  scarcely  less  surpnsiDg  to 
endeavour  to  shew  that  Darius  the  Mede,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes,  was  no  other  than  Darius  Uystaspes,  the  Darius  of  the 
second  temple. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Ezra  called  Cambyses  Ahasuerus,  and  Smordis 
Artaxerxes  ?  The  difficulty  in  replying  to  this  question  would  be  greater, 
if  £zra  had  professed  to  compile  a  popular  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
and  had  repeatedly  and  invariably  designated  the  two,  who  were  next  in 
succession  to  Coresh,  and  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Darius  of 
the  second  temple,  bv  the  names '  of  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes.  But 
nothing  was  farther  m>m  his  purpose.  He  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
employing,  in  his  book,  the  names  by  which  these  two  Persian  monarchs 
designated  themselves  in  their  royal  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  district 
or  province  in  which  Samaria  was  situated.  Nor  is  there  anything  im- 
probable in  the  supposition,  that  Cambyses,  and  after  him  the  Magian 
Smerdis,  instead  of  using,  in  their  state  documents,  the  familiar  names  by 
which  they  had  been  previously  known  when  only  subjects,  employed  sig- 
nificant and  high-sounding  appellations,  such  as  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes, 
which  they  would  regard  as  more  in  accordance  with  their  regal  station 
and  dignity.  At  all  events,  whether  this  suggestion  be  approved  or  not. 
the  following  would  seem  to  be  a  correct  inference  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  viz.,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  deem  it  to  be  probable  or 
certain  that  Coresh  was  no  other  than  the  Great  Cyrus,  and  that  the 
Darius  of  the  second  temple  was  identical  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  so  must 
we  deem  it  to  be  probable  or  certain,  that  the  Ahasuerus  and^  Artaxerxes 
of  Ezra  iv.  6,  7,  are  to  be  identified  with  Cambyses  and  the  Magian 
Smerdis. 

Another  important  argument  must  not  be  overlooked  here.  When 
we  read  the  decree  of  Coresh  and  the  circumstances  immediately  connected 
with  its  promulgation,  we  should  naturally  expect  (though  forty  years 
intervened  between  the  triumphant  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
entrance  into  the  Promised  Land)  that  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
Zerubbabel  the  returned  Jews  would  commence  the  rebuilding  of  the 

lowing  the  margin,  which  transUtes  the  word  Achmetha  by  coffer.  Bat  the  ad- 
mission of  this  version  would  make  no  real  difference ;  as  we  oonld  not  help  believing 
thaty  if  the  servants  of  Darius  found  an  important  state  document  of  Coresh  "  in  a 
coffer  in  the  province  of  Media/'  this  coffer  was  undoubtedly  at  £cbatana. 

/  /.  S,  If.,  Jan.,  1854,  pp.  451  and  460. 

ff  It  has  been  observed  by  one  of  the  reviewers  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  transla- 
tion of  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  that  the  Greek  Artaxerxes  occurs  in  later  inscrip- 
tions under  the  form,  Artakshatra,  and  that  ihanatra  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
inscriptions  for  **  crown,  empire."  I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Magian  usurper  would  lead  him  to  discard  the  simple  name  of  Smerdis, 
though  it  had  belonged  to  the  second  son  of  Coresh,  and  assume,  in  his  state  docu- 
ments at  least,  some  such  regal  appellation  as  Artaxerxes.  We  have,  therefore,  only 
one  apparently  real  difficulty  to  encounter,  viz.,  the  identification  of  Ahasuerus  with 
Cambyses. 
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temple,  and  cany  on  the  work,  under  the  special  guardian  care  of  heaven, 
without  intemiption  or  alarm,  to  a  speedy  and  successful  completion. 
Yet,  even  if  the  Divine  Wisdom  should  allow  difficulties  and  opposition  to 
arise,  we  should  certainly  expect  them  to  continue  but  a  comparatively 
short  time.  If  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  who  came  between  Goresh 
and  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple,  are  to  be  identified  with  Cambyses 
and  Smerdis,  then  their  united  reigns  did  not  amount  to  nine  full  years. 
In  the  canon  Gyrus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  seven  or  eight  years. 
Deducting  from  this  period  the  short  space  occupied  by  the  reign  in  Ba- 
bylon of  Darius  the  Mede  (Gyaxares  II.),  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
canon,  we  may  believe  that  the  Scriptures  allow  to  Goresh  or  Gyrus  a 
reign  of  about  six  years  over  Babylon.  In  his  third  year  the  adversaries 
of  the  Jews  bribed  persons  at  the  Persian  court  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  Goresh  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the 
work  was  effectually  prevented  all  the  remaining  years  of  Goresh,  through 
the  entire  reigns  of  his  two  successors,  and  until  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(Hystaspes).  Thus  all  the  time  between  the  interruption  of  the  second 
temple,  before  the  close  of  the  third  of  Goresh,  and  its  final  and  successful 
resumption  in  the  second  of  Darius,  did  not  exceed  fourteen  years.  And 
this  appears  to  be  so  far  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  sacred 
prediction  and  narrative,  that  we  should  be  reluctant  to  accept  any  other 
view  (unless  based  upon  satisfactory  grounds)  which  should  require  us  to 
believe  that  a  longer  period — say  of  thirty  to  forty  years — intervened  be- 
tween the  interruption  and  final  resumption  of  the  sacred  work. 

For  the  decree  of  Goresh  had  special  reference  to  the  building  of  the 
second  temple,  an  object  which,  of  course,  implied  the  previous  restora- 
tion of  the  captive  Jews.  When  we  consider  how  that  decree  originated, 
we  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Goresh,  as 
of  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  Him  who  had  given  victory  and  empire 
to  Goresh.  When  Jehovah  had  thus  made  Goresh  sovereign  lord  of 
Persid,  Media,  Babylon,  Elam,  and  Palestine,  and  all  this  too  "  for  Jacob 
his  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  his  elect,"  he  proceeded  to  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  Goresh  to  command  that  to  be  undertaken  which  we  may  believe  the 
Most  High  had  determined  to  be  accomplished  with  as  little  delay  as 
was  possible,  consistently  with  his  infinite  wisdom.  Goresh  issues  the 
following  proclamation  :  "  Thus  saith  Goresh,  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord 
Grod  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to*  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 

^  Some  writers,  among  whom,  perhaps,  Rolliii  may  be  numbered,  have  appeared 
to  Unnk  that  the  mind  of  Goresh  or  Cyma  experienced  a  strong  and  abiding  moral 
change  at  this  time ;  and,  being  imoonsciouBly  infloenced  by  this  notion,  they  seem 
to  tUnk  that  he  was  thenceforth  under  the  special  care  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
that  it  oonld  not  be  permitted  (so  to  speak)  that  he  shoold  die  otherwise  than  peace- 
fQ%»  and  in  his  paluse,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily  and  friends.  It  would  be  wicked 
u  wett  as  presomptnoas  to  denounce  the  diTime  Judgments  against  Corerii  or  Cyrus, 
because  he  yielded  to  the  malignant  adversaries  oi  the  Jews,  and  aUowed  the  building 
of^  the  temple  of  God  to  be  hindered  and  intemipted  during  the  dosing  years  of  his 
reign.  But  the  candid  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  wQl,  doubtless,  concede  that 
there  is  nothing  of  ignorant  fanaticism  in  the  idea  that,  from  the  day  in  which  he 
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Who  18  there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  His  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  JeraetJem,  which  is  at  J  udah,  and  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord  6^  of  Israel  (he  is  the  Gk)d)  which  is  in  Jerusalem."  That  which 
is  here  set  forth  as  the  decree  of  Coresh,  was  in  reality  the  public  and 
formal  expression  before  Gkntiles  and  Jews  of  the  determined  counsel  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High,  in  his  special  character  of  the  God  of  Jacob  or 
Israel.  In  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the  Jews,  who  had  already 
erected  an  altar  of  bumt-oifering,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bouse  of 
God.  Now  the  Most  High  might  be  considered  as  comparatively  indif- 
ferent (if  we  may  reverently  use  these  terms)  to  a  somewhat  long  delay  in 
raising  the  walls  of  the  dty ;  or  rather,  he  might  see  fit  to  punish  his 
people  for  their  lukewarmness  and  worldly-mindedness,  by  deferring  the 
completion  of  the  defensive  fortifications  of  the  city,  even  imtil  the  twen- 
tieth of  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus).  But  the  house  of  God  was  of  vastly 
greater  importance,  with  reference  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  divine  glory, 
than  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  During  all  the  time  that  this 
sacred  house  should  be  desolate  and  neglected,  the  ignorant  and  malicious 
heathen  might  naturally  exclaim,  "  There,  there  1  so  would  we  have  it ! 
The  gods  of  the  nations  are  greater  than  the  Gk)d  of  Jerusalem."  The 
honour  of  the  Divine  Migesty  was,  therefore,  far  more  closely  and  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  early  and  speedy  erection  of  his  temple.  To  learn 
how  consistent  is  this  view  with  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  we  may  refer 
to  the  prophet  Haggai,  who  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  where  we  see  how  urgently  desirous  (if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted)  was  the  Most  High  that  his  house  should  be  finished  without 
delay. 


"  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in 
your  odled  houses,  and  this  house  to  lie 
waste  ?  .  .  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Consider  your  ways.  Go  up  to 
tiie  mountain  and  bring  wood,  and  build 
the  house ;  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the 
Lord ''  (Haggai  i.  1,  8). 


"  Then  spake  Haggai,  the  Lord's 
messenger,  in  the  Lord's  message  unto 
the  people,  saying,  I  am  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Zerubbabel,  governor  of  Judah, 
and  the  spirit  of  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
and  the  spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of  all 
the  people ;  and  they  came  and  did  work 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  their 
God''  (Haggai  i.  13,  U). 


It  would  thus  seem  to  be  neither  an  unfair  nor  an  unreasonable  infer- 
ence from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  sacred  prediction  and  narrative,  to 

turned  his  back  upon  the  builders  of  the  temple,  or  at  least  left  them  in  the  power  of 
their  enemies,  Coresh  forfeited  (as  it  were)  his  claim  to  continue  under  the  special 
care  of  that  Supreme  God,  who  had  hitherto  subdued  nations,  and  loosed  the  loins  of 
kings  before  him.  If  he  had  faithfully  and  energetically  promoted,  to  a  successfal 
completion,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Israel,  we  might  more  easily 
believe  that  it  could  not  have  been  permitted  that  he  should  die  otherwise  than  peace- 
fully. And  as  Coresh,  after  his  public  recognition  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the  Su- 
preme God  of  heaven,  practically  renounced  that  confession  of  fiiith  when  he  suffered 
the  malignant  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  stop  the  building  of  the  temple,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  the  Most  High  permitted  tfa6  dynasty  of  Coresh  to  pass  away,  and  a  new 
dynasty  to  be  established  in  the  person  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  before  he  suffered  the 
work  to  be  resumed  and  the  temple  to  be  completed. 
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regard  the  fact — that  the  united  reigns  of  the  two  saccessors  of  Cyrus  did 
not  exceed  nine  years,  to  be  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  presumptive  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  identification  of  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezra  iv.  6,  7,  with  Gambyses  and  Smerdis. 

Y.  In  p.  401,  your  correspondent  takes  for  granted  that  Cyaxares, 
the  son  of  Astyages,  "was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  a  (supposed)  fact 
which  tends  much  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  Persian  account  by  that 
historian,  while  the  value  of  that  of  Xenophon,  who  gives  so  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  actions  of  Cyaxares,  is  equally  enhanced/'  But  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  name  and  history  of  Cyaxares  were  so  entirely 
unknown  to  Herodotus.  This  writer  evidently  intended  to  give  only  an 
outline  of  Median  and  Persian  history — to  narrate  the  most  important 
events,  and  to  speak  of  the  great  and  leading  characters.  Now  if  we  read 
Xenophon,  we  see  that,  throughout  the  history,  Cyaxares  II.  was  wholly 
overshadowed  by  Cyrus ;  and  that  it  was  really  the  mind  of  Cyrus  which 
planned,  his  voice  which  commanded,  and  his  right  hand  which  wielded 
the  victorious  sword,  throughout  the  career  of  Medo-Persian  conquest. 
It  might  with  equal  reason  be  said  that  Cyaxares  was  also  unknown  to  the 
original  compilers  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  because  in  that  list  the  name 
of  Cyaxares  is  altogether  omitted,  and  that  of  Cyrus  stands  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  the  kings  ef  the  Babylonian  dynasty.  Nor  does  the 
Athenian  iBschylus,  who  was  bom  cir.  624  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses, 
and  fought  against  the  forces  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Marathon,  make  any 
mention  of  Cyaxares,  in  his  historical  tragedy  of  The  PersianSy  which  was 
written  about  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  the  following* 
verses,  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  shade  of  Darius  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  widow  Atossa,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  we  may  feel 
confident  that  we  have  a  statement  in  agreement  with  the  views  then 
entertained  by  the  Athenians,  and  therefore  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  subjects 
of  the  Persian  kings. 

**  Asia's  brave  hosts 
A  Mede  first  led.    The  virtues  of  his  son 
Fixed  firm  the  empire ;  for  his  temperate  soul 
Breathed  prudence.     Cyrus,  next  by  fortune  graced, 
Adorned  the  throne.*' 

*  Darius,  after  saying  that  Cyrus  added  Lydia,  the  Phrygians,  and  Ionia  to  his 
empire,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Cambyses  and  the  Magian : — 

'*  His  son  then  wore  the  royal  diadem. 
Next  to  disgrace  his  country,  and  to  stain 
The  splendid  glories  of  this  ancient  throne, 
Rose  Mardus ;  him  with  righteous  vengeance  fired 
Artaphrenes,  and  his  confederate  chiefs, 
Crushed  in  his  palace  ;  Maraphis  assumed 
The  sceptre :  after  him  Artaphrenes. 
Me  next  to  this  exalted  eminence, 
Crowning  my  great  amhition,  fortune  raised.'* 

Potter's  jEsehyhu. 

We  have  here,  if  not  absolute,  yet  substantial,  agreement  between  iEschylus  and 
Herodotus ;  and  the  poet  clearly  unites  his  own  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian  and 
the  Behistun  inscriptions,  in  teaching  us  that  Darius  was  in  the  condition  of  a  Per- 
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The  Mede  who  fint  led  the  hosts  of  Asia,  was  doubtless  Cyaxares  I. 
His  son  and  successor  was  as  certainly  Astyages ;  and  in  imoM^iate  suc- 
cession to  him  was  the  great  Cyrus.  The  poet  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  Cyaxares  II.,  who  we  may  belieye  was  too  unimportant  a  person- 
age to  be  noticed,  and  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  forbearance  and 
clemency  of  Cyrus  for  pemussion  to  reign  over  his  father's  kingdom  of 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  "  Phraortes  and  Martes,  who 
claimed  the  Median  throne,  it  will  be  there  seen,  set  up  their  titles,  not  as 
sons  of  Cyaxares,  but  as  of  'the  race  of  Cyaxares.' "  I  think  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  Darius  was  here  speaking  not  of  Cyaxares  U.,  the  son 
of  Astysges,  but  of  the  iUustrious  Cyaxares  I.,  the  son  of  Phraortes  and 
father  of  Astyages. 

And  what  idea  should  we  be  led  to  form  of  Cyaxares  II.  (Darius  the 
Mede)  from  the  vision  of  the  two-homed  Medo-Persian  ram  P  The  vision 
evidently  commences  with  the  aggressive  and  victorious  career  of  the 
eambined  Medo-Persian  forces,  wMch  did  not  begin  until  after  the  over- 
throw of  Astyages,  to  which  the  vision  makes  no  direct  allusion.  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  vision  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  view 
given  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  second  and 
higher  horn  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Persian  horn  arose  suddenly  into 
its  position  of  superiority.  We  know  that  Persia  had  previously  been  a 
province  of  Media,  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Persian 
horn  rose  suddenly  into  its  higher  province  of  sovereignty,  and  won  its 
superiority  over  the  Median,  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  horns  had  doubt- 
less special,  though  not  exclusive,  reference  to  Coresh  and  Darius  the 
Mede ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  fiom  the  prophet's  vision,  that  through- 
out all  the  career  of  conquest  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
Coresh  or  Cyrus  so  far  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  Cyaxares,  as  to  render 
it  in  no  respect  surprising  that  Herodotus,  m  his  meagre  historical  out- 
line, should  speak  only  of  the  former,  and  omit  all  mention  of  the  latter. 

It  appears*  that  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
your  correspondent  "  considered  the  year  538  B.C.  to  be  the  traditional 
and  true  date  of  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Astyages ;"  but  he  adds  that 
certain  writers  '*  expressly  stated  that  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, was  Astyages  himself."  This  certainly  is  not  veiy  intelligible,  and 
it  we  can  identify  Nabonidus  with  Astyages,  we  need  not  (so  far  as  the 
mere  difference  of  names  is  concerned)  hesitate  to  identify  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes  with  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  If,  however,  we  accept  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  overthrow  and  dethronement  of 
Astyages  by  C3rrus,  it  follows  that  then  was  the  real  transference  of 
supreme  power  from  the  Median  to  the  Persian  king.  The  clemency,  for- 
bearance, and  policy  of  Cyrus  may  have  led  him  to  permit  Cyaxares  (espe- 
cially as  the  latter  had  no  son  and  heir)  to  hold  for  life  the  throne  of 
Media,  on  the  understanding  that,  while  he  reigned,  the  Median  forces 
were  to  be  always  ready  to  join  the  Persians  at  the  call  of  Cyrus,  and  that, 

sian  subject  until  the  death  of  the  Magian.    The  language  of  the  poet  seems  also  to 
imply  that,  in  bis  judgment  at  leastj  Cyrus  conquered  Lydia,  the  Phrygians,  and 
Ionia,  rather  for  himself,  than  for  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  of  Astyages. 
k  J,  S.  £.,  Oct.,  1855,  p.  232. 
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at  his  death,  Cyrus  was  to  be  the  only  king  of  Media.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  (on  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  substantially 
correct)  the  real  transference  of  supremacy  from  Media  to  Persia  took 
place  at  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  and  thus'  Herodotus  might  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  his  plan  to  notice  a  comparatively  subordinate  arrangement, 
which  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  public  and  victorious  career  of  Cyrus. 
We  thus  see  that  Herodotus  is  not  alone  in  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to 
Cyaxares  II.  This  king  is  named  neither  by  iBschylus  nor  in  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy ;  while  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Cyaxares  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions  was  the  renowned  Cyaxares  I.,  the  grandfather  of 
Cyaxares  II.  And,  perhaps,  if  Daniel  had  not,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
confirmed  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  we  might  have  thought  there  was 
more  of  fiction,  or  mere  popular  tradition,  than  is  really  the  case,  in 
Xenophon's  account  of  the  second  Cyaxares. 

VI.  In  p.  401,  your  correspondent  writes:  "The  Targum  on  the 
Book  of  Esther  asserts  that  Darius  of  the  second  temple,  or  Darius  Hy- 
staspes,  was  the  son  of  this  Ahasuerus  or  Cyaxares  (apparently  identifying 
the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel)  in  conformity 
with  the  Book  of  Daniel :"  and  again  he  says,  "  I  have  shewn  that 
*  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,'  who  began  to  reign  over  the  Chaldeans 
when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  490  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  the  same  as  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  about  sixty- 
two  years  of  age  in  the  year  490  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  Against 
the  authority  of  the  anonymous  Jewish  Targumist  on  Esther,  I  would  set 
the  earlier  and  superior  authority  of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  who 
tells  us  that  "  Darius  the  Mede  had  another  name  among  the  Greeks ;" 
i.  «.,  that  in  his  judgment,  Darius  the  Mede  was  a  different  person  from 
Darius  Hystaspes. 

Again,  in  p.  401 :  "  The  conclusion  that  Ahasuerus  and  Cyaxares  are 
the  same  title,  leads  to  important  consequences  from  which  we  cannot 
shrink.  The  inscription  at  Behistun  speaks  of  Cyaxares  as  the  king  of 
Media,  from  whom  all  claimants  to  that  throne  drew  their  titles  in  the 
days  of  Darius  (Hystaspes).  The  Book  of  Esther  informs  us,  that 
Ahasuerus  or  Cyaxares  reigned  over  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  127 
provinces,  about  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon — 
Mordecai,  who  was  carried  captive  in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  being  in 
attendance  on  him — and  not  long,  therefore,  before  the  reign  of  Darius." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Book  of  Esther  says  anything  about 
the  supposed  fact  that  Mordecai  was  carried  away  with  Jeconiah.     Mor- 

'  We  cannot  satisfactorily  infer,  merely  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Cyaxares  II.  If,  however,  the  historian 
was  really  ignorant  on  this  point,  such  ignorance  is  no  light  argument  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  this  Cyaxares  II.  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  and  subordinate 
personage.  If  Cyrus,  who  appears  to  have  conquered  Lydia  and  Ionia  before  he 
hesieged  Babylon,  had  subdued  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  the  lieutenant  of  Cyaxares  II., 
then  must  the  latter  have  been  for  a  short  time  sovereign  of  these  Greeks,  and  his 
luune  would  have  been  recorded  as  such  in  their  annals ;  in  which  case  we  might  ex- 
pect that  Herodotus  would  have  mentioned  him.  The  historian's  silence  seems  to 
shew  that  Cyaxares  II.  never  was  lord  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities,  and  that  Cyrus  was 
the  independent  king  of  Persia,  even  while  the  son  of  Astyages  was  yet  living. 
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decai  and  Esther  are  tbna  introduced  to  the  reader :  "  Now  in  Shushan 
the  palace  there  was  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  was  Mordecai,  the  son  of 
Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite ;  who  had  been 
carried  away  from  Jerusalem  with  the  captivity  which  had  been  carried 
away  with  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  had  carried  away.  And  he  brought  up  Hadassah,  that  is, 
Esther,  his  uncle's  daughter,  for  she  had  neither  father  nor  mother;  and 
the  maid  was  fair  and  beautiful ;  whom  Mordecai,  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  took  for  lus  own  daughter "  (Esther  ii.  5,  7).  The 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  passage  would  be  to  say  that  Kish,  the 
great  grandfather  of  Mordecai,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon.  And, 
whatever  interpretation  we  put  upon  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated 
'  uncle,'  it  is  plain  that,  in  point  of  relative  age,  Esther  was  sufficiently 
young  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Mordecai.  Accordingly,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Kish  who  was  carried  away  to  Babylon  with  Jeconiah, 
was  Esther's  paternal  or  maternal  grandfather's  grandfather.  But  this 
point  deserves  a  little  more  attention. 

Some  (your  correspondent  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  number)  have 
held  a  system  of  scriptural  chronology  of  which  the  following  are  among 
the  assumptions : — "  B.o.  696.  Cyazares  dies,  having  reigned  forty  years, 
and  expelled  the  Scythians ;  this  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Tobit.  B.C.  595. 
The  first  year  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt ;  also  the  first  of  A8tyag€»s,  who 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  and  Darius  the  Mede.  B.C.  556.  Darius  the 
Mede,  called  also  Astyages,  obtains  the  empire  of  Babylon."  Can  any 
thing  be  more  improbable  than  that  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon  was  the  husband  of  Yashti  and  Esther.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Persians  take  precedence  of  the  Medes  throughout  the  Book  of  Esther, 
with  only  one  exception.  Thus  we  read  of  *'  the  power  of  Persia  and 
Media," — "the  ladies  of  Persia  and  Media," — "the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  and  Media," — "  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and  Medes."  In  chap. 
X.  2,  we  read  of  "  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Medes  and  Persians." 
But  we  at  once  see  that  we  have  here  a  reference  to  priority  in  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  and  not  to  the  precedence  of  political  superiority. 
And  when  we  find  the  inverted  order — "  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians" 
— thrice  used  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Daniel,  we  cannot  help  inferring  the 
very  great  probability  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  a  native  of  Media,  and 
the  son  (not  merely  the  adopted  son,  or  the  son-in-law)  of  a  Median  sove- 
reign, and  that  he  was  certainly  not  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  Nor  is 
this  inference  weakened,  when  we  bear  in  mind  an  important  fact,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  chronologists  alluded  to  above.  In  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tions Darius  Hystaspes  appears  on  all  occasions  to  give  the  precedence  to 
Persia  over  Media;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  instances. 
"  There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median,  who  would  dispos- 
sess of  the  empire  Gomates  the  Magian."  "  I  firmly  established  the 
kingdom,  both  Persia  and  Media"  " I  am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of 
Arsames  the  Achaemenian."  "  From  Cambyses  the  state  went  over  to 
that  (Magian)  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces."  "  Go- 
mates  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and  Media." 
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Such  is  the  usage  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in  his  Behistun  inscriptions ;  and 
your  correspondent's  view  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  this  usage, 
when  he  identifies  Darius  the  Mede  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  supposes 
that  the  son  of  Hystaspes  began  to  reign  over  the  Chaldeans,  when  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  cir.  490  B.C.,  and  that,  after  having  been  king  of  kings 
and  king  of  Persia  for  twenty  years,  while  proud  of  his  illustrious  province 
of  Persia  and  of  his  own  Persian  and  Achaemenian  descent,  he  should 
allow  the  established  usage  of  the  court,  whether  at  Babylon  or  elsewhere 
(though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions 
at  Babylon)  to  give  precedence  to  Media,  and  speak  of  "  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians"  (Dan.  vi.  8,  IS,  and  15). 

Our  next  argument  will  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  time 
in  which  we  may  suppose  Shushan  to  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Chal- 
dean dynasty.  The  importance  of  this  point  will  be  at  once  seen,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  all  but  certainly  deduclble  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  (i.  1— -4),  that  Ahasuerus,  the  husband  of  Yashti, 
in  hvi  first  year,  and  on  the*"  first  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  be- 
came at  once  sovereign  of  Shushan  and  a  "  glorious  kingdom,"  extending 
from  India  to  Ethiopia,  over  an  himdred  and  twenty-seven  provinces. 

Now  it  is  clear  beyond  controversy,  that  "  Shushan  the  palaoe,  in  the 
province  of  Elam,"  belonged  to  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
named  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign ;  and  it  is  equally 
dear  that  Belshazzar  never  could  have  taken  it  from  so  mighty  a  monarch 
as  the  Ahasuerus  of  Yashti  and  Esther.     Indeed,  we  may  fairly  believe 

"*  It  is  said,  **  In  the  third  year  of  his  rdgn,  Ahasuerus  made  a  feast  unto  all 
his  princes  and  his  servants ;  the  power  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  nobles  and  princes 
of  Uie  provinces  being  before  him  :  when  he  shewed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  king- 
dom, and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty,  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  four- 
score days.''     No  one  will  doubt  that  Persia  and  Media  had  belonged  to  this  king 
from  the  day  of  his  accession ;  and  as  his  glorious  kingdom  could  scarcely  have  been 
won  in  two  years,  we  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  Persia  and  Media,  and  the 
whole  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  was  his  at  his  accession,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had 
certainly  belonged  to  his  predecessor  on  the  Perso-Median  throne.     If  the  writer  of 
the  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Esther  really  thought  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was 
no  other  than  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  he  must  have  read  both  books  to  little  pur- 
pose.   The  way  in  which  **  the  ladies,  the  laws,  and  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media,"  are  spoken  of,  shew  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  united  kingdom  of  Persia 
and  Media  had  been  established  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  subject  to  the  predecessor  of  Ahasuerus.     And  what  is  the  obvious  infer- 
ence from  the  following  passage  ?     **  Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus, 
that  in  those  days,  when  the  king  Ahasuerus  sat  on  the  throne  qfhis  kingdom^  which 
was  in  Shushan  the  palace."     Is  it  not  that  ''  Shushan  the  palace "  had  been  the 
throne  of  the  vast  Perso-Median  empire  more  than  about  two  years  and  a  half?  and 
that  Shushan  had  certainly  been  the  seat  of  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Hheprede^ 
cestor  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.     If,  therefore,  we  are  to  suppose  with  the  Tar- 
gnmist,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel  to  have  been  one  and 
the  same  king,  it  would  follow  that  Shushan  must  have  been  the  royal  residence 
not  only  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  but  also  of  his  predecessor.    And  yet  Daniel 
informs  us  that  Shushan  was  still  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Babylon,  in  the  third 
year  of  Belshazzar.     Doubtless  *' the  glorious  kingdom,"  whose  "riches,"  together 
^th  *<  the  honour  of  the  excellent  majesty  "  of  its  king,  was  displayed  during  180 
^ys,  could  not  have  been  the  growth  of  less  than  three  years. 
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that  Shntlian  was  in  tbe  possession  of  Belshazsar  at  least  so  late  as  in  his 
fourth  year.     We  learn  from  Colonel  Bawlinson's  interpretation  of  re- 
oentlj-mscoTered  Babylonian  monuments,  that  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
Nabonidus,  associated  his  son,  Bel-shar-ezer,  with  him  on  the  throne. 
This  would  doubtless  be  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign.     At  all  events 
the  fourth  year  of  this  son  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  time  at 
which  the  Most  High  had  determined  to  give  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians.     And  as  Shushan,  with  the  province  of  Elam, 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar 
bequeathed  to  his  successors,  we  may  confidently  believe  that  this  royal 
palace-fortress  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
until  at,  or  shortly"  before,  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  consequently  it 
never  belonged  to,  and  never  was  the  royal  residence  of,  Ahasuerus,  the 
Median  father  of  Darius  the  Mede.     But  your  correspondent  asserts  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  no  other  than  Darius  Hystaspes,  that  Ahasuerus 
(his  father),  whom  Daniel  mentions,  was  Cyaxares,  and  that  this  Ahasuerus 
or  Cyaxares  reigned  over  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  127  provinces 
(dwelling  in  Shushan  as  the  metropolis  of  his  empire),  about  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  not  long,  therefore,  before  the  reign  of 
Darius  (t. «.,  of  Darius  the  Mede,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Darius 
Hystaspes).     It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel  never  became  lord  of 
Shushan — at  all  events  he  was  not  lord  of  Shushan  in  his  first  year,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  ascended  the  throne  irfter  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar— a  supposition  too  incredible  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a 
single  hour.     Your  correspondent,  therefore,  is  altogether  in  error,  in 
supposing  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  reigned  over  his  vast  empire, 
extending  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  with  Shushan  for  his  principal  resi- 
dence, "  about  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  tbe  Jews  at  Babylon,  and 
not  long  before  the  reign  of  Darius  (the  Mede),*'  and  therefore  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Coresh. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  shew  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  not  the  Aha- 
suerus of  Esther.  According  to  the  tradition  recorded  in  ancient  history, 
Susa  was  first  made  a  royal  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  by  the  Great 
Cyrus,  i,  e.,  by  Coresh ;  and,  if  this  highly-probable  tradition  be  true,  it 
is  sufficiently  clear  that  Shushan  was  not  a  royal  residence,  still  less  the 
favourite  royal  residence,  of  Darius  the  Mede,  so  early  as  his  first,  or 
even  in  the  second  and  third  reigns  of  his  sovereignty  over  Babylon,  if  he 
reigned  there  so  long.  And,  surely,  setting  aside  this  very  probable 
Persian  tradition,  no  reader  of  Daniel  (unless  his  mind  were  previously 
biased  by  some  peculiar  chronological  theory)  would  think  that  Darius 
the  Mede,  on  coming  to  the  throne  of  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans,  neg- 
lected both  Ecbatana  and  Babylon,  and  at  sixty-two  years  of  age,  made 
Shushan  his  chosen  royal  residence.     Still  less  would  such  a  reader  of 

»  It  appears,  however,  to  he  plain  from  a  comparison  of  Isaiah  zxi.  2  and  9, 
with  Isaiah  xlv.  1 — 4,  that  Elam  fought  under  the  banner  of  Coresh  when  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Babylon. 
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Daniel  suppose  that  Darius  the  Mede,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  age,  married  Esther,  and  reigned  more  than 
fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  although  Daniel  makes  men- 
tion only  of  his  first  year.  It  is  also  not  easy  to  understand  how,  on  the 
view  of  your  correspondent,  a  Jewish  historian  of  the  early  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  in  a  work  written  for  Jews,  should  not  once** 
name  the  prophet  Daniel.  If  we  are  (with  some)  to  identify  Darius  the 
Mede  with  the  husband  of  Yashti  and  Esther,  when  are  we  to  date  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  The  husband  of  Yashti  and  Esther  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  found  himself  at  once  lord  of  a  vast  empire,  of  which 
Media,  Persia,  and  doubtless  also  Babylon,  were  provinces,  and  Shushan 
the  most  favoured  royal  residence.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
we  suppose  the  reign  of  the  Median  Darius  to  have  commenced  earlier 
than  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Belshazzar,  and  we  may  feel  equally  sure 
that  when  he  took  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans,  his  empire  did  not  extend 
to  India  and  Ethiopia  (Cush),  nor  did  he  make  Shushan  his  favourite 
residence.  Darius  the  Mede  cannot,  therefore,  be  identified  with  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  That  this  was  the  deliberate  view  of  the  celebrated 
Jewish  historian  (Josephus)  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he  identifies  the 
husband  of  Esther  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Xerxes. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  Coresh,  nor  his  successor  Ahasuerus,  nor  Ar- 
taxerxes, the  predecessor  of  the  Darius  of  the  second  temple,  was  iden« 
tical  with  the  husband  of  Yashti ;  because  from  the  third  year  of  Coresh 
onward,  the  malignant  adversaries  of  the  Jews  prevailed  at  the  Persian 
court,  until  the  second  year  of  Darius — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
united  reigns  of  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  (Cambyses  and  Smerdis)  did 
not  exceed  nine  years. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  who  married  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and 
widow  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  was  not  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  In 
his  second  year  he  publicly  confinned  the  decree  of  Coresh,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  the  Jewish  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Esther  should  have 
been  altogether  silent  concerning  a  fact  of  such  great  importance  to  his 
nation.  Nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  his  third 
year,  he  publicly  and  finally  repudiated  his  queen  Atossa,  who  became  the 
mother  of  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes ;  and  whom  ^schylus  describes  as 
having  been  the  qneen  of  Darius,  and  in  his  confidence,  unto  his  death. 

Xerxes  was  certainly  not  the  husband  of  Esther.  In  his  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  in  481  B.C.,  he  set  out  from  Susa  on  his  disastrous  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  did  not  return  until  late  in  September,  479  B.C. 
As  he  commenced  his  journey  towards  the  close  of  April,  481  B.C.,  he 
was  absent  from  Susa  and  Persia  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  during  the  whole  of  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  And  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  proud  king,  mortified  and  exasperated  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  fleets  and  armies,  should  have  felt 

o  We  might,  perhaps,  have  expected  some  m^tioii  of  the  names  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah ;  hut  these  were  unimportaiil;  personages  coaapared  with  Daniel. 
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a  kind  interest  in  tlie  Jews  in  his  serenth  year»  we  feel  more  than  reluc- 
tant to  identify  this  monareh  with  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  (viL  7),  who, 
in  his  seventh  year,  sent  Esra  with  a  favourable  letter  to  Jerusalem. 

Josephus  appears  to  be  qm'te  correct  in  his  statement  that  it  was  one 
and  the  same  Persian  monarch,  who,  in  his  seventh  year,  senf  Ezra,  and 
in  his  twentieth  year  commissioned  Nehemiah,  to  Jerusalem.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  however,  in  supposing  this  king  to  have  been  Xerxes. 
For  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  reigned  at  least  thirty-two  years,  and 
secular  history  assures  us  that  the  reign  of  Xerxes  did  not  exceed^ 
twenty-one  years. 

The  more  this  question  is  considered,  the  more  inclined  shall  we  pro- 
bably be  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  that  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  was  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  to  agree  also  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester,  who  thus  writes,''  *'  I  would  add  that,  after  doubting 
for  some  time  as  to  whether  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  Xerxes  or  Arta- 
xerxes (Longimanus),  I  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  that 
Esther  was  the  queen  sitting  by  the  monareh  (Neh.  ii.  6)  when  Nehemiah 
obtained  his  petition." 

I  have  reserved  the  following  supposition  (although  it  is,  perhaps, 
apparently,  rather  than  really,  coigectural)  for  the  close  of  this  part  of 
my  subject.  When  we  read  Esther  with  attention,  and  explain  the  terms 
India,  Ethiopia  (Gush),'  and  "  the  isles  of  the  sea,"  according  to  their 
obvious  interpretation,  as  denoting  a  region  bordering  on  the  Indus,  the 
AMcan  Gush  or  Ethiopia,  and  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the  Ahasuerus  or  the  Median 
Darius  of  Daniel  ever  reigned  over  such  a  mighty  empire.  Again,  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  probable  (not  to  say  certain)  does 
it  appear  to  me  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  one  of  the  mighty 
sovereigns  of  the  Ferso-Median  empire,  including^  Babylon,  who  began 
to  reign  (0er  the  Persians  had  become  supreme  over  the  Medes,  and 
several  years  ([fier  the  overthrow,  of  the  Ghaldean  dynasty ;  and  who, 
therefore,  inherited  Shushan  and  his  vast  empire  from  his  predecessor — a 
most  probable  supposition,  which,  if  true,  is  altogether  fatal  to  the  identi- 
fication of  either  the  Ahasuerus  or  the  Median  Darius  of  Daniel,  with  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

P  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  Ezra  ''  the  scribe  and 
priest,"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  ttie  work  of  national  reformation  (Neh.  yiii.  1,  2) 
was  a  different  person  from  Bzra  '*  the  priest  and  scribe  "  (Ezra  vii.  11),  who  went 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  royal  letter  in  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes. 

q  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  reigned  about  forty  years. 

''  J.  S.  L.f  Jan.  1855,  p.  460. 

9  Gesenius  thinks  that  the  Cush  of  Holy  Writ  is  almost  invariably  to  be  referred 
to  the  African  Ethiopia  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  Josephus,  I  believe,  speaks 
both  of  Zerach  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9)  and  of  Tirhakah  as  sovereigns  of  thc^  Arabian 
Cushites.  This  shews  his  want  of  correct  information  on  this  point.  The  careful 
researches  and  almost  universal  consent  of  liie  students  of  ancient  Egyptian  history, 
appear  to  have  decided  that  Tirhakah  and  also  Zerach  (Osorcho)  were  African 
Cushite  sovereigns. 

i  It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  Babylon  was  a  portion  of  that  vast  and  "  glo- 
rious ''  Perso-Median  kingdom,  the  throne  of  which,  both  at,  and  previous  to,  the 
accession  of  Ahasuerus,  was  in  Shushan  the  palace. 
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YII.  We  read  in  p.  398,  "  The  testimony  of  ancient  history  is  in 
favour  of  Nabopolassar  having  reigned  until  B.C.  579;  while  the  ancient 
Jewish  historian  Demetrius,  whose  authority  is  lightly  put  aside  in  the 
next  paragraph  of  your  correspondent,  goes  direct  to  the  fact,  in  affirm- 
ing that  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign  in  the  year  B.C.  578." 

The  value  of  the  authority  of  Demetrius  will  soon  appear  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign.  No  system  of  scriptural  chronology  can  be  expected 
to  stand  which  rests  upon  such  sandy  foundations  as  the  ancient  historian 
Demetrius,  and  "  the  early  Jewish  authority  of  the  Book  of  Tobit." 

The  following  suppositions  may  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the 
chronological  system  of  your  correspondent,   viz.,   (1.)   Nabopolassar" 

«  I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  what  your  correspondent  says  of  Nabo- 
polassar.    He  writes  (1.)  "I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  year  b.c  579  is 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Nabopolassar" 
(V.  S,  X,.,  July,  1855,  pp.  408-9).     (2.)  "  The  year  578  is  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  year  b.c.  606,  when  Nabopolassar  ceased  to  reign  on  the  joint  thrones  of  Ba- 
bylon and  Nineveh,   during  which  twenty-eight  years  the  Scythians  occupied  the 
empire  of  Asia,  and  during  which  Babylon  remained  an  independent  kingdom" 
(Ibid.f  p.  409).     It  is  almost  certain  that  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-Necho  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  612  b.c.   "Hence  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  dominion  must 
have  begun  earlier  than  612  b.c.     (3.)  *'  King  Josiah  was  only  eight  years  old,  we 
know,  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  the  year  before  his  accession,  B.C.  614,  which 
falls  in  with  the  twelfth  year  of  Nabopolassar,  or  *  Nabuchodonosor,  who  reigned  at 
Nineveh,'  in  which  twelfth  year  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judith,''  etc.  (p.  499).  Thus 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Assyrian 
king  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  Holofemes  occurred  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  Josiah,  although  Scripture  is 
altogether  silent,  and  the  author  of  Judith  expressly  tells  us  that  from  the  death  of 
Holofemes  until  the  death  of  Judith — t.  e.,  during  a  space  ot  fifty-five  years — *'  none 
made  the  children  of  Israel  afraid !"     It  would  also  appear  to  follow  from  your  cor- 
respondent's view  that  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Assyrian 
Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith,  and  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Tobit,  who  assisted  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  were  one  and  the  same  king.     (4.)  '*  It  is  no  violation 
of  most  ancient  and  authentic  records,  but  in  conformity  with  them,  to  suppose  that 
Sardanapalus  (who  reigned  twenty  years  in  Nineveh),  and  Nabopolassar  (the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar),  who  reigned  together  over  Ihe  same,  or  parts  of  the  same, 
united  kingdom,  may  have  been  the  same  king.   Alexander,  the  Polyhistor,  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  copied  from  Berosus,  asserts  that  Sardanapalus  and  Nabopolassar  were 
one  and  the  same  "   (J,  8.  £.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  398).     It  seems  to  me  incredible  that 
BeroBsus  should  have  made  such  a  statement ;  as,  according  to  Josephus,  he  wrote 
that  Nabopolassar  died  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-one  years  over  Babylon, 
shortly  after  having  associated  his  son  with  him  in  the  sovereignty.    This  Nabo- 
polassar is  by  many  identified  (and,  perhaps,  correctly)  with  that  Babylonian  Laby- 
netus,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  contemporary  with,  and  inferior  in  power  to, 
the  first  Median  Cyaxares. 

Your  correspondent  assumes  that  Josiah  began  to  reign  about  613  b.c,  hence 
(as  he  reigned  thirty-one  years)  he  would  thus  have  been  mortally  wounded  at  Me- 
giddo  cir.  582.  Again,  he  assumes  that  the  Book  of  Judith  is  an  authentic  his- 
torical document.  Its  writer  states  that  the  heroine  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  five 
years  of  age,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  from  the  death  of  Holofemes 
onward  to  the  death  of  Judith,  and  a  long  time  after,  no  one  made  the  children  of 
Israel  afraid.  Supposing  Judith  to  have  been  fifty  years  of  age  when  her  beauty 
<^ptivated  Holofemes  (and  twenty-five  would  be  a  more  probable  conjecture),  and 
*'  the  long  time  after  "  her  death  to  be  about  ten  years,  we  shall  have  to  date  the 
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ceased  to  ragn,-  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  b^an  to  reign  alone  at 
Babylon  in  678  B.C. :  (2.)  eighty-eight  yean  intenrened  between  the 
death  of  Sennacherib  and  the  begini;ung  of  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar :  (3.)  the  shadow  receded  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  on  the  11th  of 
January,  689  b.c.»  during  a  solar  edipse. 

(1.)  We  again  notice  the  ascertained  historical  facts  that  the  Coresh 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra  was  no  otlier  than  the  Great  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  that  the  death  of  Coresh  or  Cyrus  cannot  be  dated  earlier 
than  6S0  B.o.  (which  Dr.  £•  Hincks  considers  to  be  the  true  date),  or 
later  than  529  B.C. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  Darius  the  Mede»  assigns  about  eight  years  to  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  at  Babylon,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  eight  years  int»- 
Tcned  between  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty  and  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
According  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  we  might  suppose  that  Darius  the 
Mede  reigned  about  one  or  two  years  at  Babylon,  and  Coresh,  his  suc- 
cessor, about  five  or  six. 

Now  let  us  gather  from  the  Scriptures  (with  some  slight  help  from 
secular  history)  the  least  number  of  years  which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign  to  the 
death  of  Cyrus. 

Jeconiah  was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  in  the  eighth  year 

expedition  of  Holofemes  at  least  sixty-five  years  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
of  which  event  the  supposed  date,  according  to  your  correspondent,  is  dr.  583  b.c. 
The  death  of  Holofemes  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor  most  thas  be 
placed  at  least  sixty-five  years  earlier,  t.  e.,  not  later  than  cir.  648  ]i.c.,  and  Nabu- 
chodonosor must  have  begun  to  reign  in  Nineveh  about  seventeen  years  before  this 
date,  cir.  665  b.c.  And  even  if  we  suppose  Judith  to  have  been  sixty  years  old 
when  she  slew  Holofemes,  and  '*  the  long  time  "  after  her  death  to  be  only  five  years, 
and  thus  reduce  the  period  of  national  peace  and  security  which  followed  the  dea^ 
of  Holofemes  to  fifty  years ;  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  date  the  accession  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor to  the  throne  of  Nineveh  later  than  cir.  650  b.c.  If,  then,  we  follow 
your  correspondent  in  dating  the  accession  of  Josiah  cir.  613  b.c.,  and  in  regarding 
the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Polyhistor,  and  the  Nabopolassar 
of  Berossus,  to  be,  all  three,  one  and  the  same  king,  how  can  this  triple-named 
Assyro-Chaldean  king  have  begun  to  reign  in  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  or  in  both, 
cir.  650  B.C.,  and  have  closed  Ins  reign  there  of  twenty-one  years  in  606  b.c.  ?  Or 
where  are  we  warranted,  in  authentic  ancient  records,  to  believe  that  this  Assyro- 
Chaldean  Sardanapalus  or  Nabopolassar  (supposing  him  to  have  been  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession)  began  to  reign  cir.  650  B.C.  in  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon, and  that  after  assisting  Cyaxares  I.,  the  great  Median  king,  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  Nineveh,  died  in  Babylon  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  leaving  his-dominioDS  to 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  Jerastdem  was  aftcniards  destroyed  uid  the 
temple  burned  ? 

It  is  very  easy  to  reject  the  statement  of  Judith's  dying  at  such  an  advanced  age 
as  one  hundred  and  five  years,  and  the  assertion  tiiat  the  children  of  Israel  enjoyed 
lubroken  tranquillity  firom  the  death  of  Holofemes  until  a  long  time  after  the  death 
of  Judith.  But  woiUd  it  be  candid  to  stop  here  ?  If  we  advance  thus  fieur,  we  ought 
also  to  reject  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  the  whole  history 
— iov  the  very  name  and  existence  of  the  Holofemes  and  Nabuchodonosor  of  this 
apocryphal  book,  like  the  advanced  age  of  Judith,  and  the  long  period  of  the  na- 
tional tranquillity  of  the  children  of  Israel,  rest,  I  believe,  solely  and  entirely  on 
the  testimony  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith. 
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(2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign.  The  Scriptures,  however, 
are  believed  to  date  from  the  time  at  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  Nabopolassar  in  the  sovereignty.  The  captivity  of 
Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin  may  thus  be  considered  as  having  occurred  in  the 
aicth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign. 

In  the  thirfy'Beventh  year  of  Jehoiachin' s  captivity,  Evilmerodach,  in 
his  first  year  (doubtless  the  year  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  died),  released 
the  Jewish  king  from  prison.  Let  us  suppose  that  Evilmerodach  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  thus  we  cannot  allow  less  than  forty-three  years  to 
have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign  to 
the  death  of  Evilmerodach.     - 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  Belshazzar  immediately  succeeded  Evilme- 
rodach, and  that  he  reigned  at  least /oitr  years — which  is  not  an  unreason- 
able assumption,  as  Daniel  describes  himself  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
this  king  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (viii.  1  and  27). 

And,  allowing  only  six  years  to  the  united  reigns  at  Babylon  of  the 
Median  Darius  and  Goresh,  we  shall  thus  obtain  fifty-three  years  as  the 
least  assignable  interval  between  the  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
sole  reign  and  the  death  of  Coresh  or  Cyrus.  Hence,  we  cannot  possibly 
assign  a  later  date  than  583-2  B.C.  to  the  termination  of  Nabopolassar' s 
reign,  and  the  commencement  of  his  son's  sole  reign.  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  authority  of  the  historian  Demetrius,  and  the  supposition 
that  Nabopolassar's  reign  terminated  B.C.  579-8  ? 

But  the  Scriptures  afford  additional  data.  Jehoiachin  was  carried  to 
Babylon  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  his  arrival  there,  his 
son  Salathiel  was  born ;  and,  during  the  captivity,  Zerubbabel  was  born 
to  Salathiel.  It  was  this  Zerubbabel  who  led  back  the  Jews  to  Judea  in 
the  first  year  of  Coresh.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  Salathiel  was  bom  when 
Ids  father  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  this  would  be  about  the  ninth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign.  Let  it  be  also  assumed  that  Zerub- 
babel was  bom  when  his  father  Salathiel  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
this  would  be  about  the  thirtieth  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  we  suppose  that 
he  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  when  he  became  the  leader  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  first  year  of  Coresh,  this  will  bring  us  to  about  the 
fifty-fifth  year  from  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  undivided  sove- 
reignty. Add  to  this  five  years  for  the  reign  of  Coresh  at  Babylon,  and 
we  have  not  less  than  an  interval  of  sixty  years  between  the  death  of 
Coresh  and  the  year  in  which  the  son  of  Nabopolassar  began  to  reign 
alone.  I  think,  then,  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  assertion  to  say  that  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  Scripture  and  Ptolemy's  canon,  does  not  allow 
us  to  date  the  termination  of  Nabopolassar's  reign,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Nebuchadnezzar's  undivided  sovereignty,  a  single  year  later  than 
B.C.  590-89. 

Let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  Berossus  and  other  secular  sources  of 
information.  According  to  these,  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  alone  forty- 
three  years — not  less  than  four  years  came  between  his  death,  and  the 
first  year  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty.  Colonel 
BawHnson  has  found,  on  recently-discovered  monuments,  a  notice  of  the 
sixteenth  year  of  this  king ;  and  as  this  notice  was  probably  made  before 
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the  adranoe  of  Cyras,  we  may,  with  reasonable  probability,  assign  eighteen 
years  to  the  reign  of  Nabonidus.  Adding  to  these  snms  seven  years  for 
the  period  of  the  reigns  of  Darius  the  Mede  and  of  Coresh  or  Cyras  at 
Babylon,  we  have  seventy-two  years  for  the  interval  between  the  b^in- 
ning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reigning  alone  and  the  death  of  Coresh.  And 
that  this  estimate  is  rather  too  low  than  too  high  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  assign  less  than  seventy 
years  to  the  interval  between  the  first  of  Coresh  and  the  first  capture  of 
Jerasalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  shortly  before  his  father's  death.  Our 
reference,  then,  to  secular  sources  of  information  results  in  this  conclusion 
— that  we  cannot  assign  to  the  termination  of  Nabopolassar's  reign,  and 
the  consequent  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  undivided  sovereignty, 
a  later  date  than  b.c.  602-1 — twenty-three  years  earlier  than  that  which 
your  correspondent,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius,  considers  to 
be  the  trae  date. 

Your  correspondent  allows  that  an  eclipse  recorded  at  Babylon  in 
B.C.  621,  fixes  the  date  of  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopolassar  to  that  year. 
Secular  authorities  assign  twenty-one  years  to  his  reign,  which,  therefore, 
commenced  626  B.C.,  and  terminated  604-3  B.C.  We  thus  learn  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  assign  a  later  date  than  604-8  B.C.  to  the  close  of 
Nabopolassar's  reign,  when  his  son  began  to  reign  alone. 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  of  your  correspondent's  system  is  that 
eighty-eight  years  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Sennacherib  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  sovereignty.  According  to  this  view, 
Sennacherib  died  692-1  B.C.,  and,  therefore,  it  is  thus  impossible  that  the 
shadow  should  have  receded  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  in  answer  to  the  special 
wish  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  earnest  prayer  of  Isaiah,  during  the  solar 
eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of  January,  689  B.C. 

In  J.  S.  Z.,  July,  1855,  p.  408,  your  correspondent  conjectures  that 
Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  proceeds  to  assume  (on  the 
strength  of  this  coi^'ecture)  that  he  died  668  B.C.*  The  researches  of 
Dr.  E.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Bawlinson^  seem  to  prove,  that  it  was  in  his 
third  year  (or  certainly,  at  the  latest,  in  his  fourth)  that  Sennacherib's 
disastrous  campaign  occurred  in  Judea,  in  which  year  (as  would  appear  to 
be  plain  from  the  scriptural  narrative)  was  the  dangerous  sickness  of  He- 
zekiah, and  the  recession  of  the  shadow  upon  the  dial.  And  thus,  even 
were  we  to  allow  that  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not 
commence  until  690  B.C.,  and  eighty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Sen- 
nacherib, we  should  have  700  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  third  year  of  this 
Assyrian  king. 

Colonel  Eawlinson  believes  that  he  has  found  a  notice  of  Sennacherib's 
twenty-second  year  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.     If  we  suppose  the 

'  **  The  first  link  of  the  chronological  chain  conBists  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
comprising  twenty-five  years,  from  b.c.  692  to  b.c.  668,  both  indusive. .  .  .  Colonel 
Rawlinson  seems  to  consider  that  Sennacherib  reigned  no  more  than  twenty-two 
years.  But  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  he  reigned  three  years  longer, 
t.  e,,  to  B.C.  668  ''  (V.  S,  L.,  July,  1855,  p.  408).  If  the  remaining  links  of  the 
chain  are  not  stronger  than  the  first,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  chain  itself. 
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Assyrian  to  have  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole 
reign  to  have  commenced  in  600  B.C.,  we  shall  have  (conceding  the  truth 
of  the  supposed  interval  of  eighty-eight  years)  the  year  707  B.C.  as  mQre 
or  less  coincident  with  Sennacherib's  third  year. 

So  long  as  we  hold  that  Coresh  or  Cyrus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Cambyses,  B.C.  530-29,  so  long  must  we  reject  a  chronologic^ 
system,  according  to  which  Cyrus  was  living  and  reigning  in  511  B.C.; 
Darius  the  Mede  in  490  B.C.,  took  possession  of  the  realm  of  the  Chal- 
deans, being  then  about  sixty-two  years  of  age ;  and  Nabopolassar  ceased 
to  reign,  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign  alone,  in  579-8  B.C. 

1  purpose  adding  in  a  postscript  a  few  remarks  on  the  miraculous 
recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ;  and  now  take  my  leave  of 
this  discussion,  not  without  offering  an  apology  to  yourself  and  the  reader 
for  having  trespassed  so  largely  upon  your  valuable  pages. 
Jan.  29,  1856.  G.  B. 

P.S.  Your  correspondent  writes,  "  It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
objections  to  the  remarks  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  shadow  on 
tbe  dial  (of  Ahaz),  which  I  am  content  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  your 
readers,  more  especially  of  those  skilled  in  astronomy,  within  whose  pro- 
vince it  lies  to  determine  the  physical  possibility,  or  otherwise  of  the 
suggested  solution,  of  the  phenomenon."^ 

My  words  were :  "  If  it  should  prove,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
latter  view  (viz.,  a  temporary  change  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
revolution  upon  its  axis)  is  the  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  dangerous  sickness, 
the  devout  and  humble  believer  in  the  divine  revelation  would  reverently 
receive  it."  While  I  grant  that  skilful  astronomers  are  the  proper  per- 
sons to  decide  upon  what  may  be  designated  the  physical  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  any  proposed  solution  of  an  astronomical  difficulty,  1 
cannot  also  grant  that  they  are  more  competent  than  are  many  others  to 
decide  how  far  it  is  possible  or  impossible  for  the  Omnipotent  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  universe  to  change,  for  a  brief  space,  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotatory  movement,  causing  it  to  revolve  from  east  to 
west,  and  then  restoring  it  to  the  direction  originally  appointed  by  his 
sovereign  will ;  or  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  worthy  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  consistent  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scriptures)  with 
tbe  purposes  of  the  God  of  Israel  towards  his  chosen  people  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  to  will  the  miraculous  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  as  a  sign  to  the  apparently  doomed  and  dying  Hezekiah  that  he 
should  recover,  and  that  Assyria  should  not  triumph  over  the  city,  temple, 
and  people  of  the  Most  High  God.  A  sceptical  astronomer  (I  am  not 
here  speaking  of  truly  Christian  men  of  science)  would  smile  with  incre- 
dulous pity  and  contempt  if  assured  by  a  devout  Christian  peasant,  that, 
in  the  days  of  Elisha,  an  iron  axe-head,  which  had  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  water,  spontaneously  (so  to  speak)  rose  and  floated  upon  the  surface,  in 
order  that  its  owner,  an  obscure  son  of  the  prophets,  might  recover  his 
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lost  property.  The  Cbristiaii  receives  the  narrative  of  this  so-called  phy- 
sical impossibility  with  undoubting  faith.  The  natural  direction  of  the 
motion  of  iron  in  water  (t.  e.,  the  direction  originally  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  Creator)  is  to  descend,  and  the  Christian  learns  that 
this  sovereign  original  arrangement  was  once  reversed,  perhaps  for  the 
space  of  a  minute.  The  iron  axe-head  ascended  (at  the  divine  volition) 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  floated  there  so  long  as  was  necessary  for 
the  divine  purpose,  and,  if  dropped  into  the  stream  after  that  purpose 
had  been  accomplished,  would  sink  as  before  and  remain  at  the  bottom. 
The  Christian  who  reads  this  and  other  instances  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
positions of  the  divine  power,  finds  his  mind  insensibly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  what  are  callexl  the  laws  of  nature,  although  they  bind 
the  material  system  of  the  universe,  and  all  which  we  call  nature,  do  not 
also  bind  and  fetter  the  God  of  nature.  To  the  devout  Christian,  a  mira- 
culous temporary  change  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution, 
would  bear,  in  some  points  of  view,  no  slight  resemblance  to  tbe  rising 
and  floating  of  the  iron  axe-head ;  in  either  case  there  would  be  a  mira- 
culous temporary  reversing  of  the  direction  of  movement  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Creator's  sovereign  will — a  miracle  inconceivably  more 
grand  and  sublime  in  the  case  of  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion,  but  not  one  whit  more  difficult  than  in  that  of  the  iron 
axe-head.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  of  tbe  latter  miracle,  what,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  said  of  the  former,  that  what  is  called  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  a  heavy  metal,  was,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  exchanged  for 
that  which  was  the  very  opposite  to  it. 

A  sceptic  may  pity  and  contemn  my  credulity,  if  I  seriously  profess  to 
believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  parted  asunder,  standing,  like  solid 
walls,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  in  order  that  the  fugitive  Israelites 
might  pass  over  as  on  dry  ground, — and  think  that  I  am  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  believing  what  is  in  itself  manifestly  a  physical  impossibility. 
Yet  such  a  sceptic,  if  candid,  will  surely  allow  that,  if  T  am  not  deterred 
from  believing  this  miraculous  scriptural  fact,  by  its  alleged  physical 
impossibility,  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to  believe  that,  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  the  direction  of  the  earth's  diunial  revolution  experienced  a  sudden 
and  brief  change, — should  I  be  altogether  unable  to  discover  any  other 
way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz.  They  who  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  that  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  were  miraculously  separated — 
that  the  iron  axe-head  rose  from  the  bottom,  and  floated  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream — that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were  miraculously  arrested — 
that  our  Lord  multiplied,  surely  by  a  creative  volition,  the  five  barley- 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  until  they  sufficed  for  the  hunger  of  five  thousand 
persons,  while  the  baskets  of  fragments,  which  remained,  exceeded  the 
original  materials  of  the  feast — that  Jesus  (and  Peter  for  a  few  steps  by 
the  permission  of  Jesus)  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  as  on 
firm  ground — will  not  be  restrained  (should  they  see  no  other  possible 
way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon)  from  believing  that  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  was  changed  for  a  brief  space  of  time  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  omnipotent  volition 
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of  the  Creator,  even  should  the  ablest  astronomers  smile  at  such  a  sup- 
position, as  involving  a  physical  impossibility.  Christians  are  certainly 
not  to  abuse  absurdly  and  fanatically,  neither  are  they  practically  to  for- 
get and  set  aside,  the  words  of  our  Lord;  *'the  things  that  are  impossible 
with  men,  are  possible  with  God." 

And  even,  £f  it  could  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  eclipse  of 
the  11th  January,  689  B.C.,  occurred  so  near  the  hour  of  noon  as  to 
cause  the  shadow  to  recede  on  any  dial  (or  steps)  such  as  that  of  Ahaz — 
could  it  be  clearly  proved,  from  authentic  Assyrian  records,  that  Senna- 
cherib did  not  retreat,  from  Judea,  in  his  third  year  (whatever  be  the  date 
of  that  year)  until  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  these 
facts  could  not  alter  the  character  of  the  divine  message  delivered  to  the 
sick  king  Hezekiah,  through  the  prophet  Isaiah:  ''And  Isaiah  said. 
This  sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  do  the  thing 
that  he  hath  spoken ;  shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go  back 
ten  degrees  ?  And  Hezekiah  answered.  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow 
to  go  down  ten  degrees ;  nay,  but  let  the  shadow  return  backward  ten 
degrees.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  brought 
the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  "  (2  Kings  ix.  11).  And  if  we  grant  that  "  the  going  back- 
ward of  the  shadow  "  was  caused  by  an  eclipse,  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  would  equally 
have  occurred,  if  Hezekiah  had  been  at  the  time  in  full  health  and  perfect 
security  from  all  enemies,  the  believer  in  Holy  Writ  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  language  of  Isaiah  absolutely  and  unconditionally  left  it  to  the 
will  and  choice  of  Hezekiah  to  decide,  whether  the  shadow  should  recede 
or  advance  on  the  face  of  the  dial.  There  would  be,  indeed,  a  perilous 
way  of  escape  from  the  apparent  difficulty,  which,  for  myself,  I  must 
utterly  reject ;  it  would  be  to  set  aside,  arbitrarily,  the  narrative  as  found 
in  the  Book  of  Kings,  as  if  it  were  interpolated  and  incorrect,  and  to 
resolve  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  that  which  is  found  in  Isaiah  xxxviii. 
7,  8,  where  it  is  not  said  that  the  Lord  offered  any  choice  to  the  sick  and 
apparently  dying  king. 

And  what  could  be  more  natural  than  the  choice  which  Hezekiah 
made.  The  day  of  his  mortal  existence  seemed  to  be  hurrying  onward 
into  the  shades  of  night — to  see  the  shadow  go  forward  would  rather 
seem  to  signify  that  the  hour  of  death  would  be  hastened.  He  wished 
the  sun  of  his  earthly  life  to  go  backward,  as  it  were,  that  the  day  of  his 
continuance  upon  the  earth  might  be  prolonged.  The  going  backward  of 
the  shadow,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  natural  day,  would  seem  to  him 
to  be  a  far  more  suitable  sign  and  token  that  his  dangerous  malady  would 
be  removed,  and  his  life  prolonged. 

If  we  suppose  the  recession  of  the  shadow  to  have  been  apparent 
rather  than  real — to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  miraculously  produced  optical 
delusion  (so  to  speak),  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  mental  impression 
or  conviction  as  if  the  shadow  had  really  receded- — we  should  still  have  a 
certain  degree  of  difficulty,  at  least  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  on  the  same  day  at 
Babjlon,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  Chaldean  metropolis,  to 
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inquire  concerning  "tbe  wonder  that  had  happened  in  the  land."  Is 
there  less  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  brief  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  caused  the  shadow  to  recede  both  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylon,  than  in  believing  that  there  were  two  separate 
instances  of  miraculous  optical  delusion,  the  one  occurring  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  at  Babylon  r 


ON  THE  ASSYRIAN  INSCRIPTIONS.— No.  IV. 

Translation  of  part  of  the  Inscription  on  an  ancient  Assyrian  Cylinder. 

In  the  first  number  of  a  work  called  Oriental  Antiquities^  published  by 
Dr.  Dorow  at  Wiesbaden  in  1820,  is  found  the  representation  of  a 
cylinder  of  red  jasper,  about  two  inches  long,  engraved  with  the  figure  of 
a  deity  with  four  wings,  who  is  strangling  two  ostriches.  On  the  back  is 
an  inscription  of  seven  lines,  but  indistinctly  engraved,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  read  with  certainty. 

However,  on  examining  this  inscription  with  attention,  I  was  enabled 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  lines,  and  as  I  consider  the 
results  to  be  very  interesting,  I  beg  to  communicate  them  to  you.  The 
following  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  writing :— 

The  inscription  may  be  thus  interpreted ; 

"  The  seal  of  Urzana^  king  of  the  city  of  Muzashir^^ 

On  reading  this  name  I  felt  almost  sure  that  I  had  met  with  an 
account  of  this  monarch  somewhere  or  other  in  Botta's  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  are  contained  in  his  great  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Nineveh ; 
and  after  a  short  search  I  discovered  in  plate  147,  last  line  of  the  plate, 
the  passage  I  was  looking  for.  We  there  read  the  name  of  Urzana,  king 
of  Muzashir,  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  cylinder  of  red  jasper.  And  if 
we  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  plate,  148,  we  there  read  the 
following  remarkable  historical  statement,  of  which  I  give  a  literal  trans- 
lation.    These  are  the  words  of  the  record  : — 

'<  Urzana,  king  of  Muzashir,  had  made  an  alliance  with  Ursa,  king  of  the  land 
of  Urarda  [who,  it  should  be  observed  in  passing,  was  the  enemy  of  Sargina,  king  of 
Assjrria]. 

*'  Therefore,''  continues  the  account,  *'  at  the  head  of  my  army  I  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  of  Muzashir :  Urzana  himself  fled  ignominiously  to  his  distant  strongholds. 
I  took  possession  of  his  country ;  I  completely  stripped  and  plundered  the  city  of 
Muzashir.  His  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  the  goods,  the  vessels,  and  the  whole 
of  the  treasures  of  his  palace,  with  20,160  men  and  their  families,  and  the  god 
Mazdia,  and  the  god  Bakmastu,  his  gods,  and  their  immense  wealth,  I  captured,  and 
I  distributed  them  as  plunder.  Ursa,  king  of  Urarda,  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Muzashir,  and  of  Mazdia  his  god."  .... 

At  this  point  the  Assyrian  text  becomes  obscure  to  me,  and  I  am 
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unable  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  the  city  of  Muzashir  any  further.  But 
before  quitting  it  I  will  permit  myself  a  conjecture. 

Sargina  says,  "  I  completely  stripped  and  plundered  the  city  of  Mu- 
zashir.''  It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that  this  identical 
seal  of  red  jasper,  the  royal  signet  of  king  Urzana,  was  part  of  the 
plunder  obtained  on  that  occasion. 

The  date  of  these  events  was  about  the  year  720  B.C. 

With  respect  to  the  inscription  itself,  I  must  observe,  that  the  first 
sign  is  the  generic  sign  for  atones  in  general.  The  second  sign,  I  cannot 
doubt,  means  "a  seal."  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  plate  77  of  Ker 
Porter's  travels,  in  which  a  contract  is  found  between  a  great  many  pri- 
vate individuals,  each  of  whom  has  affixed  his  seal,  and  to  each  is  ap- 
pended the  words,  "  Seal  of  the  man  A,  son  of  the  man  B."  The  word 
for  '^ seal"  consisting  always  of  the  same  two  signs,  the  first  implying 
"  a  stone "  in  the  cursive  character,  and  the  second  implying  "  a  seal^^ 
and  identical  with  that  found  on  our  jasper  cylinder ;  of  which  it  there- 
fore afFordB  a  strong  confirmation. 

The  emblematic  representation  on  the  monarch's  seal  of  the  deity 
destroying  the  wicked,  symbolized  by  two  ostriches,  is  probably  to  be 
explained  as  an  assertion  of  the  tnith  of  those  statements  to  which  the 
monarch  set  his  seal. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Urzana,  I  have  to  observe  that  according 
to  Mr.  Norris  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society y  vol.  xv.,  p.  204),  Irsanna 
in  the  Scythian  language  means  great :  an  excellent  name  for  a  monarch. 
But  although  this  coincidence  is  very  curious,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  not  purely  accidental ;  for  the  monarch  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  a 
Scythian  family,  seeing  that  the  characters  of  his  seal  are  so  purely 
Assyrian. 

Before  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  I  must  advert  to  an  extremely 
interesting  fact,  namely,  that  on  referring  to  the  best  modern  maps  I 
found  that  the  city  of  Muzashir  still  exists,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty-six  centuries,  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  modem  town  or 
village  of  Mushakshir,  which  probably  occupies  its  site,  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  lake  of  Van,  about  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  and  distant 
about  170  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Nineveh.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  traveller  will  search  for  antiquities  on  this  spot. 

This  valuable  and  remarkable  cylinder  was  purchased  in  Constan- 
tinople, by  Count  von  Schwachheim,  who  was  during  eight  years  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte. 

I  need  hardly  mention  that  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  given 
by  Grotefend  at  p.  40  of  the  original  memoir  which  accompanies  the 
figure  of  this  cylinder,  and  was  published  in  1820,  has  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  truth.  According  to  him,  the  whole  of  it  is  a  mystical 
prayer  to  some  deity.  However,  we  must  excuse  his  errors,  since  at  the 
time  he  wrote  the  materials  were  entirely  wanting  for  a  true  interpretation. 

Observations  on  the  ancient  Assyrian  Geography, 

The  geography  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  a  subject  of  immense 
extent,  and  I  wish  to  advert  at  present  only  to  one  point  connected  with 
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it,  viz.,  the  argument  for  truthfolnesa  derived  from  undesi^ed  coin- 
cidence. 

If  what  we  read  at  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  inscription  agrees 
with  what  we  find  stated  at  the  end  of  the  same,  this  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected,  and  the  argument  in  favour  of  ite  authenticity  thence 
derivable  is  not  a  strong  one.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  inscrip- 
tions which  are  compared  together  differ  in  age  and  country  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  Any  coincidences  which  can  be  pointed 
out  between  such  inscriptions,  especially  if  relating  to  obscure  places  or 
individuals,  tend  to  impress  on  the  mind  an  opinion  of  the  truth  of  those 
statements,  since  they  are  found  to  stand  the  test  of  such  a  comparison. 
Such  undesigned  coincidences  are  numerous  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
but  I  wiU  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  notice  of  two  instances  as  a 
specimen  where  geographical  facts  brought  together  from  remote  quarters 
are  found  to  coincide. 

In  one  of  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  we  read  that  Sargina,  king  of 
Assyria,  fought  a  battle  with  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Illipi,  and 
defeated  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strong  city  of  Marupishta. 
One  of  the  brothers  fied  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Susa,  and  obtained 
his  protection ;  but  the  other,  whose  name  was  Ispabara,  came  repentant 
to  the  presence  of  Sargina,  who  pardoned  him  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Illipi. 

Such  is  the  statement  in  Sai^na's  inscriptions.  Now,  if  we  examine 
the  annals  of  his  son  and  successor  Sennacherib,  contained  in  Bellino's 
cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  an  entirely  independent  docu- 
ment, we  find  that  in  the  second  year  of  Sennacherib,  Ispabara  was  still 
on  the  throne  of  lUipi.  He  rose  in  rebellion  in  that  year.  Sennacherib 
advanced  against  him,  and  captured  and  destroyed  the  identical  city  of 
Marupishta  mentioned  in  the  former  document. 

Here  is  a  close  agreement  between  independent  authorities.  But  the 
historical  account  on  the  cylinder  adds  some  very  remarkable  words  :  for 
it  says,  if  I  translate  correctly,  "  I  destroyed  Marupishta,  the  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom,  or  his  royal  residence,  a  city  which  wm  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  lake^^  Upon  considering  this  passage,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  Marupishta  might  be  identical  with  the  modem  city  of  Mam,  or 
Merve,  and  accordingly  I  tumed  with  some  curiosity  to  a  map  of  Persia 
in  order  to  see  whether  Mam  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  lake.  I 
found  in  the  map  attached  to  Eees's  Cyclopadia  that  it  was  in  fact  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Babacamber.  The  map  in  Malcolm's  ffia- 
tory  of  Persia,  probably  a  better  authority,  calls  it  the  lake  of  Balacander. 
This  coincidence  appears  to  me  very  remarkable.  I  do  not  give  it  as 
certain,  but  as  deserving  of  further  inquiry.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
distance  from  Nineveh ;  but  it  is  less  distant  than  Chorasmia  and  Sog- 
diana,  which  are  named  on  the  Behistun  monument  as  subdued  by 
Darius.  If  we  could  establish  the  identity,  it  would  enable  us  to  fix.  the 
position  of  the  great  country  of  Illipi  so  often  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. Mam,  or  Merve,  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  city.  Antiochus,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  built  there  a  city  called  after  bis  own  name, 
Antiocheia  ad  Margum :  it  was  the  capitiJ  of  Margiana,  and  in  earlier 
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times  that  district  was  well  known  to  Darius,  who  calls  it  Marguva  in 
Aslsyrian,  and  Margush  in  Persian,  in  the  Behistun  inscriptions. 

I  will  now  mention  another  geographical  coincidence  of  great  interest 
between  two  independent  inscriptions.  In  the  British  Museum  are  two 
hexagons  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  both  of  which  are 
published  in  the  British  Museum  series  of  plates.  One  of  them  is  pretty 
legible ;  the  other  in  a  miserable  state,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pub- 
lished copy  of  it,  but  nevertheless  legible  in  some  parts.  On  the  hexagon 
No.  1,  I  read  the  following  remarkable  statement,  namely,  that  upon  one 
occasion  Esarhaddon  collected  together  in  his  palace  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  kings  of  the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  islands  in  that 
sea,  and  reviewed  them  or  inspected  them,  as  I  render  the  phrase  em- 
ployed. In  modern  language  we  should  say,  he  held  a  brilliant  court, 
and  they  were  there  admitted  to  his  presence.  This  was  indeed  to  shew 
himself,  in  Scripture  phrase,  "  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria." 

After  this  there  follows  a  statement  of  great  interest,  an  account  of 
the  presents  which  these  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Greek  islanders  brought 
with  them;  namely,  first  of  all,  precious  woods  of  many  kinds  from 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  mountainous  region  of  Serar,  which  is  named  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  elsewhere ;  after  these  follow  apparently  the 
presents  of  the  Greek  islanders,  among  which  are  particularly  mentioned 
certain  ''false  deities "  or  idols  of  marble  and  of  many  other  rare  and 
curious  kinds  of  stone,  which  the  inscription  says  they  brought  with  them 
"  from  the  cities  in  the  land  of  their  birth." 

Esarhaddon  says,  "  I  brought  them  back  with  me  to  Nineveh,  to  be 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  my  palace." 

As  the  Mgina  marbles  must  belong  nearly  to  this  period,  I  think  the 
Greeks  may  very  well  have  presented  to  Esarhaddon  images  of  their 
deities,  worthy  of  his  capital  and  of  his  palace. 

Such  is  the  account  in  hexagon  No.  1. 

Twenty-two  kings  are  said  to  have  assembled,  but  no  names  are  given. 

The  account  which  is  given  in  hexagon  No.  2  confirms  this  in  the 
most  curious  manner.  It  says  that  Esarhaddon  assembled  in  one  place 
the  twelve  kings  of  the  sea  coast,  and  it  proceeds  to  name  them.  The 
first  name  appears  to  be  that  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  written  Nahaku 
in  the  inscription.  To  him  belonged  the  sea  coast  furthest  to  the  west. 
Among  the  other  kings  I  can  only  make  out  the  names  of  Edom  or 
Idumsea,  Gaza  and  Ashdod.  The  rest  are  more  or  less  efifaced.  But  the 
first  name,  if  really  that  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  is  very  important. 
It  must  be  Necho  I.,  who  was  father  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  time 
agrees  very  well,  for  Psammetichus  ascended  the  throne  in  the  days  of 
Esarhaddon.  If  he  succeeded  his  father,  Necho  I.,  all  is  right,  but  if  it 
be  true,  as  some  authors  assert,  that  Necho  had  been  slain  several  years 
before  by  Sevechus  the  Ethiopian,  there  arises  a  chronological  difficulty. 
Leaving  this,  I  return  to  the  account  oh  the  hexagon.  After  naming  the 
twelve  kings  of  the  sea  coast,  it  proceeds  to  name  the  ten  kings  of  ''  the 
lonians  who  dwell  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.'*  Now  you  will  observe  that 
these  ten  added  to  the  preceding  twelve  make  up  precisely  the  twenty-two 
kings  of  the  former  statement ;  and  this  agreement  must  be  perfectly, 
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nndengned.  In  the  fonner  statement  they  were  said  to  be  twenty-two 
kings  of  the  sea  coast  and  islands,  the  numbers  of  each  not  being  sepa- 
rate, and  no  names  being  g^ven.  On  the  second  hexagon  they  are 
classified  as  twelve  kings  of  the  sea  coast  and  ten  of  the  islands  in  the 
sea,  and  the  name  of  each  king  is  given,  with  that  of  the  conntry  he 
ruled  over.    The  two  accounts  essentiaUy  agree. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  the  possible  identity  of  the  ancient  Marupishta  with  the  mo- 
dern Meru,  I  would  observe,  that  I  have  found  mention  in  one  of  the 
inscriptions  of  *'  the  country  of  the  sun,"  by  which  I  think  Khorassan  is 
indicated,  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  and  I  will  conclude  with  bringing  to 
your  recoUection  the  words  of  Moore  in  Lalla  Bookk,  in  praise  of  the 
province,  the  river,  and  the  city  : — 

"  In  that  delightful  Province  of  the  Sun, 
The  first  of  Persian  lands  he  shines  upon, 
Where,  fairest  of  all  streams,  the  Muboa  roves 
Among  Mbku's  bright  palaces  and  groves.'' 

On  the  inscription  qf  Nebuchadnezzar. 

At  p.  424  of  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  I  translated  a  portion 
of  the  prayer  which  the  king  offers  up  to  Marduk  his  god — namely,  the 
planet  Mars. 

**  O  Marduk,  I  have  exalted  thy  star,  and  it  shines  brightly  over  thy 
city  Babylon." 

I  have  since  found  that  the  phrase  I  translated  ''  brightly  "  is,  in  the 
original,  kima  napshoH  agartiy  that  is,  '*  like  a  living  carbuncle  stone.'' 
Napshatiy  living,  or  vivid,  is  the  Hebrew  vds.  The  carbuncle  is  so  called 
from  its  colour,  glowing  like  "  a  live  coal,"  to  use  a  familiar  expression. 
The  precious  stone  called  the  a^arti  is  frequently  named  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and'  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  them.  I  believe  it  is  the 
akaddah  of  the  Hebrews  mpM  (in  which  word  the  D  is  doubled),  see  Gesen. 
Lex,,  who  derives  it  from  kadah,  to  bum,  mp.  The  word  occurs  in  Is. 
liv.  12,  and  is  rendered  "carbuncle"  both  by  Lowth  and  the  common 
translation.  No  comparison  could  be  more  fortunate  than  that  of  this 
precious  stone  to  the  ruddy  light  of  the  planet  Mars. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  Temple, 

With  respect  to  the  temple  built  in  fifteen  days,  the  evidence  is 
stronger  than  I  at  first  thought.  The  account  says  (see  p.  418  of  last 
volume) : — 

wesharsitu  risn  su  I  commenced  its  beginning 

wezakkir  khursanish  I  built  it  completely 

ina  15  tamu  in  15  days 

sibir  su  wesbaklUu  its  roof  I  covered  in. 

Such  is  the  translation  which  I  would  now  prefer  to  give  of  it.  For 
I  find  that  wesharsitu  is  used  in  other  passages,  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  building ;  and  I  would  therefore  derive  it  from  rsttri  resith  (the 
beginning),  a  well-known  Hebrew  word.  I  have  explained  in  p.  421, 
that  the  causative  conjugation  inserts  the  syllable  sha.    Thus  weshasiby 
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1  caused  to  dwell,  from  «id,  to  dwell.  So  here,  weaharait,  I  caused  to 
be  begun,  from  resit,  a  beginning.  If  this  translation  is  correct,  the 
king  says,  "  I  began  this  temple  at  the  very  foundations,  and  yet  finished 
it  in  fifteen  days." 

Amended  translation. 

In  p.  423  I  have  translated,  "  the  shrines  of  the  supreme  deity  daily 
I  adored."  But  I  now  think  it  ought  to  be,  "  the  shrines  of  the  supreme 
deity  I  made  splendid  a%  the  day"  that  is,  as  the  sun,  the  god  of  day. 
I  observe  that  Dr.  Hincks  in  your  Journal  renders  the  passage  in  that 
manner,  doubtless  correctly. 

On  the  Queen  of  the  Arabians. 

In  your  last  Number  I  shewed  that  Samsi,  queen  of  the  Arabians, 
paid  tribute  to  Sargina.  I  have  since  found  her  name  in  another  inscrip- 
tion, pi.  72  of  the  British  Museum  series,  line  16,  as  follows ;  "  Samsi, 
queen  of  the  Arabians,  who  worship  the  god  Shamash,"  that  is,  the 
sun.  These  words  form  an  interesting  addition  to  what  was  known 
before.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  name  of  the  queen  herself  is  a 
feminine  form  of  this  deity,  the  object  of  the  national  worship.  We 
know  that  some  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  were 
erected  by  sun-worshippers.  When  the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt  destroyed  a 
massive  doorway  at  Kamak,  there  were  found  in  the  interior  of  it,  used 
merely  as  building  materials,  broken  slabs  that  had  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  dynasty,  on  which  were  portrayed  kings  worshipping  the  sim, 
each  of  whose  rays  terminates  in  a  human  hand  holding  the  symbol  of 
life  (figured  imperfectly  in  Nestor  I'Hote's  Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  93,  and 
better  elsewhere).  These  ancient  kings  may  have  belonged  to  an  Arabian 
dynasty  that  once  ruled  over  Egypt. 

On  the  History  of  Egypt, 

Allow  me  here  to  mention  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
history  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  Assyrian  annals.  It  was  their 
custom,  when  naming  different  countries  which  were  not  independent, 
occasionally  to  say  to  whom  they  belonged.  We  read,  for  example,  "  The 
city  Til-khumba,  which  belongs  to  the  Susians."  Certain  cities  on  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  said  to  belong  to  the  king  of  Elamti,  the 
Elamitis  of  the  Greeks.  Certain  cities  of  Media  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  Arabians  of  the  rising  sun, — a  very  curious  fact  indeed,  since  these 
eastern  Arabians  were  previously  unknown. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind,  is,  that  Sargina  in  several 
of  his  inscriptions  when  naming  Egypt  uses  the  following  expression, — 
"  Egypt  which  belongs  to  Ethiopia."  Now  it  was  precisely  at  that  time 
that,  by  the  consent  of  aU  historians,  an  Ethiopian  conqueror.  So,  or 
Sabaco,  subdued  Egypt,  and  with  his  two  successors,  Sevechus  and  Tir- 
haka,  held  the  dominion  of  it  during  many  years. 

On  the  name  of  Eve. 
We  read  in  Genesis  iii.  20,  "And  Adam  called  her  name  Eve,  because 
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she  WR9  the  mother  of  all  living."  Bemembering  this  weli-known  pas- 
sage, it  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  found,  iu  reading  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  that  their  name  for  "  a  living  creature  "  was  Eva,  plural 
EvoM. 

This  is  a  general  term,  which  they  apply  to  all  the  animals  of  creation. 

On  referring  to  Gesenius's  Lexicon^  p.  334,  I  find  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Hiya  rm,  plural  Hivath,  taking  a  Fau,  It  is  used  of  all  animals 
of  earth  and  sea  (Gesenius).  But  the  Chaldee  term  is  Hiva  or  Seva 
rnrr  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  in  sound ;  and  the  Chaldee 
plural  is  JSivan,  or  Jlevan  (animals) ;  Assyrian,  Evam. 

Now  if  we  refer  to  Vanderhooght's  Hebrew  Bible,  Gen.  iii.  20,  we  find 
that  in  his  margin  he  alters  the  name  of  Eve  into  Hawa.  This  error  is 
due  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  and  is  an  example  of  the  errors  into 
which  we  should  fall  by  trusting  too  much  to  it.  The  authority  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  are  of  about  720  B.C.,  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  sound  of  ffeva  or  Eva. 

On  the  Assyrian  term  for  "  Night,^^ 

In  a  most  interesting  paper  recently  published  by  Br.  Hincks  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  has  interpreted  an  inscription 
which  appears  to  be  an  observation  of  the  Equinox.  It  says,  that  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  the  day  and  night  were  observed  to  be  equal.  In 
this  inscription  the  word  which  expresses  "  night "  is  mushi  or  vtishi,  a 
term  which  was  previously  unknown. 

Dr.  Hincks  says  in  his  note,  that  the  word  is  in  the  nominative  case. 
So  that  the  final  vowel  i  is  not  a  case-ending  but  part  of  the  word 
itself.  And  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  word  of  some  foreign 
language  which  the  Assyrians  have  borrowed. 

All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  verified  by  the  remark  which  I  have  for- 
tunately been  able  to  make,  that  this  word  is  nothing  else  than  i:he 
Egyptian  terra  for  "night,"  Ushi  or  Omhi,  and  in  another  Egyptian 
dialect  Eushi.^ 

Allow  me  to  add  another  trifling  conjecture  which  has  occurred  to  me 
in  reading  Dr.  Hincks's  paper.  In  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  there  is 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  siege  of  a  fortress  which  was  defended  by 
Merodach  Baladan  against  the  array  of  Sargina,  king  of  Assyria.  In 
the  course  of  this  narrative  the  words  ashlat  an  occur,  apparently  a  mea- 
sure of  distance  which  Dr.  H.  would  render  three  lengths  of  the  unit  of 
measure  called  the  an.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  translation  "  three  '* 
for  ashlat,  and  I  propose  to  translate  it  "  ten  "  for  the  following  reason. 
The  letters  L  and  E  are  often  permuted  by  the  Assyrians ;  for  instance, 
Lebanon  is  often  written  Eebanon.  The  term  for  "ten"  is  ashrat,  now 
I  think  that  in  this  instance  the  sculptor  has  used  ashlat,  being  the  same 
word  with  a  mere  difference  of  pronunciation. 

Lacock  Abbey,  August,  1856.  H.  F.  Talbot. 

a  See  Tattam's  Egyptian  Dictionary,  p.  368,  who  observes  that  the  word  occurs 
in  a  sHghtly  different  fonn  in  the  Arabic  language  also. 
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ME.  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature." 

Sir, — The  accompanying  remarks  on  a  portion  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  Fifth 
Letter  to  Dr.  Maitland  were  written  three  years  ago,  with  the  intention 
of  prefixing  them  to  a  volume  of  Church  history  which  I  was  then  about 
to  publish.  On  consideration,  I  thought  it  better  to  refrain  from  encum- 
bering my  book  with  a  controversy — more  especially  with  a  controversy 
which  my  opponent  had  rendered  very  unpleasant  in  tone.  But  I  shoiild 
be  glad  to  put  my  defence  on  record,  and  as  an  article  in  your  last  number 
has  recaUed  attention  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  work,  I  venture  to  beg  that  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  printing  the  paper  in  your  Journal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Bekesboumey  Sept.  1866.  J.  C.  Rob£btson. 

Early  in  the  year  1851  appeared  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  end  of  the  Episcopate  of  Damams,  a.d.  384,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Shep- 
herd, Rector  of  Luddesdown.  On  procuring  the  volume,  I  found  that 
Mr.  Shepherd  denied  the  genuineness  or  the  integrity  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  writings  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries ;  that  he  threw  indefinite  suspicions  over  the  rest,  and, 
in  short,  that  he  went  far  towards  annihilating  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  period.  I  felt  that  this  publication  seriously  aflFected  my  under- 
taking, and,  after  a  consideration  of  the  various  courses  which  were  open 
to  me,  I  resolved  to  test  the  value  of  the  writer's  opinions  by  carefuUy 
examining  one  portion  of  his  work — the  dissertation  as  to  St.  Cyprian, 
which  he  appeared  to  regard  as  especially  conclusive.  The  result  was  a 
conviction  that  I  need  not  scruple  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Early  Church 
as  it  is  usually  told  ;  and  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  had 
been  formed  were  stated — assuredly  without  any  intentional  unfairness  or 
discourtesy** — in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  clxxxv.  (July,  1853). 

In  addition  to  his  History  Mr.  Shepherd  has  printed  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  Cyprianic  writings,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland.  In  the 
fifth  of  these  letters,  which  appeared  in  October,  1853,  my  review  is  made 
the  subject  of  an  appendix,  written  in  a  style  now  happily  unusual,  and 
displaying,  even  in  an  exaggerated  form,  characteristics  which  had  before 
led  me  utterly  to  distrust  the  author's  judgment.  As  I  should  never  have 
entered  into  the  Cyprianic  question  but  for  the  almost  compulsory  reason 
which  has  been  stated,  1  have  no  wish  to  carry  the  inquiry  farther,  and 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  arguments,  more 
especially  as  I  see  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  position  of 
the  case.  But  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Shepherd  supposes  it  impossible 
to  differ  from  him  without  some  sort  of  moral  delinquency,  and  hence  he 
has  cast  on  me  imputations  which  it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of,  in  order 
that  by  so  doing  I  may  establish  a  right  to  disregard  any  further  charges 

<<  I  ought  to  state  that  some  rather  disrespeetfiil  words  in  the  last  paragraph  were 
introduced  after  the  article  bad  passed  out  of  my  bands. 
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of  a  like  kind  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  against  me  from  the  same 
quarter. 

1.  It  is  mentioned,  as  implying  a  kind  of  criminality,  that  in  the 
review  "even  the  existence  of  the  "four  letters  to  Dr.  Maitland  is 
(with  the  exception  of  a  cursory  mention  of  the  first)  absolutely  ignored." 
Mr.  Shepherd  adds  in  a  note, — 

"  The  review  was  published  in  July,  1853.  My  letters  to  Dr.  Maitland  were  re- 
spectively published  in  September,  1852,  January,  February,  and  May,  1853"  (p.  28). 

The  history  of  the  article  wiU  serve  as  a  reply  to  this  charge.  It  was 
written  in  November,  1851,  and  was  seen  by  me  for  the  last  time  before 
publication  in  October,  1852,  when  I  added  to  it  such  notice  as  appeared 
necessary  of  the  Jird  letter  to  Dr.  Maitland,  stating  at  the  same  time  the 
reasons  why  the  notice  must  be  slight — viz.,  that  the  article  had  been  in 
type  before  the  appearance  of  the  letter  (Q.  J?.,  No.  clxxxv.,  p.  88). 
Months  passed  away  before  the  editor  of  the  JReview  found  a  conyenient 
opportunity  of  publishing  the  paper.  In  the  meantime,  advertisements 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Shepherd  was  pouring  forth  pamphlet  after  pam- 
phlet ;  but  the  same  reason  which  had  obliged  me  to  be  "  cursory  *'  in 
my  notice  of  the  first  led  me  to  leave  the  others  unexamined  and  unno- 
ticed— more  especially  as  the  first  letter  had  not  appeared  to  promise  any 
important  novelty  in  its  successors.  I  never  saw  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  letters,  until  the  publication  of  the  fifth  induced  me  to  send  for 
them. 

2.  The  reviewer  is  accused  of  indulging  in  "  personalities,"  "  which," 
Mr.  Shepherd  is  pleased  to  say,  "  I  regretted  to  see  "  (p.  29). 

I  am  altogether  unable  to  imagine  what  this  means,  and  the  friends 
whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject  assure  me  that  they  do  not 
remember  anything  in  the  article  which  could  give  the  slightest  pretext 
for  such  a  charge. 

3.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  "  the  marvel  of  [the  common  Cyprianic]  story, 
that,  during  the  very  heat  of  the  persecution,  thousands  of  the  lapsed  were  daify 
receiving  the  martyr's  letters  readmitting  them  to  church  communion.  I  have  called 
such  cbnduct  a  surprising  inconsistency.  His  [the  reviewer's]  comment  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  tone  of  the  critique : — *  When  the  danger  was  over,  those  who  had 
disowned  their  faith  wished  to  be  readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  Mr.  Shepherd  speaks  of  as  a  '  surprising  inconsistency.'  The  Rector  of  Luddes- 
down  must  have  been  unusually  happy  in  his  experience  of  mankind  if  any  such 
inconsistency  appears  incredible  to  him '  "  etc.  (p.  29). 

I  have  declared  my  intention  of  leaving  Mr.  Shepherd's  arguments 
unanswered,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  the  charge  of  unfairness.*  With- 
out, therefore,  going  into  any  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  persecution, 
it  is  enough  for  my  justification  to  say  that  the  danger  was  over  for  those 
who  had  obtained  certificates  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
heathen  magistrates,  and  that,  consequently,  their  conduct  in  desiring  to 
be  readmitted  into  the  Church  is  not  unfairly  illustrated  by  the  paxaUel 

&  It  would  appear  that  I  v^as  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Shepherd  to  apply  the 
v7ord  "  inconsistency  "  to  the  conduct  which  is  described,  whereas  he  meant  to  say 
that  the  storg  was  self-contradictory.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  merits  of  the 
question.    Inconsistency  of  conduct  does  not  make  an  inconsistent  narrative. 
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which  I  drew  with  that  of  persons  who  wished  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  both  sides  in  the  changes  of  our  own  Keformation. 

4.  With  respect  to  his  omission  of  a  word  in  a  quotation  from  St. 
Jerome  (Q.  R.,  p.  108),  Mr.  Shepherd  says  :— 

"  How  the  omission  arose,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  discovered  it  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  have  openly  spoken  of  it.  I  have  corrected  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  copies 
of  my  History  that  have  since  passed  throagh  my  hands,  and  if  the  reviewer  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  correction,  he  must,  while  making  his  charge  against  me  (p.  90),  have 
been  fully  aware  that  I  was  incapable  of  the  conduct  which  he  was  ascribing  to  me  " 
(p.  30).  ^  "^ 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  correction  until  I  read  this  passage  in  the 
iifth  pamphlet ;  it  is  not  on  me,  therefore,  that  the  discredit  of  ground- 
lessly  imputing  dishonourable  conduct  must  rest. 

5.  It  is  said  that  I  have  taxed  Mr.  Shepherd  with  "  dishonesty " 
(p.  31), 

In  answer  to  this  I  may  quote  the  beginning  of  the  review  ; — 

"  We  trust  that  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  we  shall  not  use  any  language  in- 
consistent with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  who  has  investigated 
a  difficult  subject  with  perfect  honesty  of  intention  and  in  entire  independence  of 
party"  ^Q.  i2.,  p.  83). 

This  does  not  look  much  like  an  imputation  on  Mr.  Shepherd's  ho- 
nesty ;  and  a  like  acknowledgment  is  made  in  another  place  (p.  90),  where 
I  (very  sincerely)  attempted  to  account  for  the  frequent  unfairness  of  his 
book  by  referring  it,  not  to  any  wrong  intention,  but  to  the  mastery  which 
his  theory  had  gained  over  him. 

6.  The  reviewer  is  charged  with  "  relying  on  the  insouciance  of  his 
reader,"  and  so  giving  a  reference  to  Gieseler  which  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation : — 

"  I  had  so  high  an  idea  of  Dr.  Gteseler's  learning  and  sagacity,  that  I  immediately 
placed  him,  in  my  own  mind,  among  the  reviewer's  victims.  On  looking  at  Dr. 
Gieseler's  history,  my  suspicions  were  verified.  Instead  of  his  saying  that  Basilides 
went  to  Stephen  for  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  being  in  communion  with  Stephen 
— ^for  which  statement  the  reviewer  refers  to  Dr.  Gieseler — he  says  (I  use  the  version 
of  his  learned  and  able  translator.  Dr.  Davidson),  *  In  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  bishops 
Basilides  and  Martial,  Cyprian,  called  upon  to  interfere,  declares  the  interposition  of 
Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome  ^  in  favour  of  those  deposed  bishcps,^  to  be  exceptionable  ;* 
and— what  exhibits  the  character  of  the  reviewer's  critique — Dr.  Gieseler,  to  confirm 
his  text,  quotes  two  passages  from  Cyprian ;  one,  that  which  I  have  given  to  support 
my  view,  and  the  other,  that  which  the  reviewer  has  quoted  in  his  note.  The  one 
which  markedly  supported  my  view  was  not '  very  suitable  for  the  reviewer's  purpose ;' 
he  has  omitted  it,  and  given  only  the  other"  (p.  35,  notej. 

It  would,  I  hope,  be  difficult  to  find  better  examples  of  "  reliance  on 
the  reader's  insouciance  "  than  the  references  here  made  both  to  Gieseler 
and  to  the  review,  although  here  again  I  ascribe  Mr.  Shepherd's  unfair- 
ness not  to  dishonesty,  but  to  the  strength  of  his  prepossessions.  To  my 
statement  as  to  the  object  of  the  application  by  the  Spanish  bishops  to 
Stephen  CQ-  ^•s  P-  1^6)  ^^  annexed  a  note  beginning,  *'  This  appears 

e  By  putting  these  words  in  italics,  Mr.  Shepherd  seems  to  imply  that  he  regards 
them  as  fovourable  to  his  own  view.  But  this  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  word  **  in- 
terposition." 


' 
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from  Cyprian's  words ;"  and,  after  a  quotation,  followed,  "  See  Diipin, 
Casaubon...Gie8eler."  To  any  person  less  unreasonable  than  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, it  must  have  been  clear  that  I  regarded  the  passage  from  Cyprian 
.as  the  sufficient  warrant  for  the  statement  in  my  text ;  and  that  the  three 
modem  writers  were  referred  to,  not  as  each  saying  precisely  all  that  was 
there  said,  but  as  generally  throwing  light  on  the  point  in  question. 

Gieseler's  view  of  the  relations  between  Cyprian  and  Rome  (I.,  i.,  366-7), 
is  entirely  the  same  with  my  own,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Shepherd's — a  fact 
which  the  **  insoucianl"  reader  would  hardly  infer  from  Mr.  Shepherd's 
notice  of  the  matter.^  The  charge  as  to  omitting  a  part  of  his  quotations 
will  be  best  met  by  a  citation  of  the  whole — ^the  sentence  which  was  omitted 
in  the  review  being  here  enclosed  in  brackets : — 

"  [Nee  resdndere  ordinationem  (Sabini)  jure  perfectam  potest,  quod  Basilides 
post  crimina  sua  detecta  et  conscientiam'  etiain  propria  confessione  nudatam,  Romam 
pergens,  Stephanum  ooUegam  nostrum  Iong»  positum  et  gestie  rei  et  Teritatis  ignarom 
fefdlit  ut  exambiret  reponi  se  injuste  in  episcopatnm,  de  quo  fuerat  jure  depositus]. 
Etsi  aliqui  de  coll^;is  nostris  exstiterint  [namely,  Stephen,  says  Giesder  in  a  paren- 
thesis] fratres  dilectissimi,  qui  deificam  disciplinam  negligendam  putant,  et  cuni  Ba- 
silide  et  Martiale  temere  communicant,  conturbare  fidem  nostram  res  ista  non  debet, 
etc." 

The  passage  in  brackets  was  omitted^  not  as  being  adverse,  but  as 
being  irrelevant.  It  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  really  neutral ;  i.  e.,  it  may 
be  interpreted  agreeably  to  either  of  the  opposite  views  as  to  the  transac- 
tions between  the  Spanish  bishops  and  the  bishop  of  Home,  and  every  one 
will  understand  it  according  as  he  may  understand  the  rest. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  reviewer  "even  ridicules"  Mr.  Shepherd  "in 
imagining  "  the  histories  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret  to  be  "interpolated  or  rewritten"  (p.  36). 

I  simply  mentioned  the  works  as  being  among  those  which  Mr. 
Shepherd  suspects,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  ridicule,  and 
without  pretending  to  have  (at  the  time  when  the  article  was  written)  any 
opinion  of  my  own  on  the  subject  (Q.  E.,  p.  84). 

8.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  "  a  main  feature  in  the  critique  (to  prejudice  readers) 
to  shew  that  I  am  more  papal  than  the  papal  advocates  "  (p.  39). 

I  cannot  suppose  Mr.  Shepherd  seriously  to  deny  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cyprianic  writings  is  more  favourable  to  Eome  than  that  given 
by  Baronius  himself.  If  to  the  proof  of  this  I  had  added  any  hint  that 
his  own  opinions  were  favourable  to  Eome,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
invidious  and  unjustifiable.  But,  on  the  contraiy,  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  papal  claims,  and  have  rested 
my  remarks  as  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  book  (Q.  E.,  p.  116)  on 
the  very  fact  that  the  author  is  not  a  friend,  but  an  adversary,  of  Eome.* 
The  insinuation  with  which  Mr.  Shepherd  concludes  as  to  my  own  motives 


d  Without  meaning  to  impugn  the  general  merits  of  Dr.  Davidson's  version,  'with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  I  may  remark  that,  in  the  extract  from  it,  "  exception- 
able "  is  a  very  faint  rendering  of  "  verwerffich." 

0  These  remarks  have  since  been  home  out  by  the  use  to  which  the  Dublm  Review 
has  turned  Mr.  Shepherd's  work  (1856). 
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for  defending  the  Cypriamc  writings,  is  therefore  as  unprovoked  as  it  is 
tinfounded  and  malicious. 

9.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  my  want  of  "  scholarship  "  and  of  "  wide- 
spread knowledge ;"  and  this'  involves  the  moral  charge  of  attempting  to 
impose  on  the  readers  of  the  (^arterly  by  taking  up  a  subject  which  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  I  was  unqualified  to  discuss. 

I  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  I  have  never  pretended  to  the  acquire- 
ments which  Mr.  Shepherd  so  magisterially  denies  to  me.  Had  I  been 
writing  in  my  own  name,  I  should  have  expressly  disclaimed  all  such 
pretensions.  As  it  was,  I  went  as  near  to  doing  so  as  was  possible  for  a 
writer  in  a  periodical,  who,  while  his  contribution  is  necessarily  anony- 
mous, is  obliged  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  a  body  (see  Q.  i2.,  pp.  87, 
111).  All  that  I  professed  was,  to  give  the  result  of  such  an  examination 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  make ;  if  the  writer's  theory  failed  under  this 
test,  it  was  enough  for  my  own  conviction,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
reason  why,  although  my  inquiries  were  far  from  having  exhausted  the 
subject,  the  substance  of  them  might  not  be  set  before  the  public.  I 
must,  however  (although  without  any  view  to  further  controversy  on  my 
own  part)  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  no  scholar- 
ship has  as  yet  been  required  of  his  opponents,  beyond  the  very  slender 
quantity  which  is  sufficient  for  correcting  his  translations.  He  has,  in- 
deed, told  us  that,  on  the  ground  of  "  lingual  peculiarities,"  he  believes 
the  Cyprianic  correspondence  to  be  all  the  work  of  one  hand  (History^ 
p.  179);  but,  until  the  reasons  of  this  opinion  shall  have  been  stated, 
there  is  nothing  of  a  philological  kind  to  be  examined  or  to  be  answered 
— nay,  Mr.  Shepherd's  own  claims  to  philological  skill  remain  (in  so  far  as 
I  am  aware)  to  be  justified  by  some  public  evidence.  Very  possibly  the 
assailant  of  St.  Cyprian  may  resemble  the  demolisher  of  Phalaris  in  other 
things  as  well  as  in  manner ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  article  of  manner  that 
any  likeness  has  yet  been  displayed. 


1. 

SiE, — ^Allow  me  to  correct  an  en'or  in  the  paper  on  the  Book  of  Judith, 
inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  author  of  this  apocryphal  work  writes  that  "  Judith  died  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  .  .  .  and  there  was  none  that  made  the 
children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the  days  of  Judith,  nor  a  long  time 
after  her  death." 

I  observed  upon  this  that  we  cannot  well  interpret  the  terms,  "  a  long 
time  after  her  death,**  to  mean  fewer  than  ten  years.  At  the  battle  of 
Megiddo,  when  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded,  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  Judea  finally  ceased."  Judith  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
died  at  least  ten  years  before  that  disastrous  conflict  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  twofold  error  which  I  here  wish  to  correct  occurs  in  the  following 
passage : — 
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'*  If  we  suppose  Judith  to  have  beeu  only  sixty  years  of  age  wben  she 
captivated  Holofemes  by  her  beauty  (and  certainly  thirty  would  be  a  more 
probable  age),  and  if  we  add  these  to  the  ten  years  (the  Mong  time 
after  *)  of  national  security  after  her  death,  we  have  seventy  years  of 
continued  national  security.  If  from  these  we  subtract  thirty-three  years 
(the  united  reigns  of  Amon  and  Josiah),  there  will  remain  twenty-seven 
years,  which  would,  of  course,  comprehend  nearly  the  second  half  of  Ma- 
nasseh's  long  reign.'** 

The  'seventy'  should  have  been  ' ffly-five ;  and,  if  the  number 
seventy  had  been  correct,  the  '  twenty-seven '  should  have  been  thirty- 
seven* 

I  would  rewrite  the  above  as  follows : — 

"  If  we  syppose  Judith  to  have  been  only  fifty -five  years  of  age  when 
she  captivated  Holofemes,  .  .  .  and  if  we  add  the  remaining  fifty  years  of 
her  life  to  the  ten  years  (the  '  long  time  after ')  .  .  .  we  have  sixty  years 
of  continued  national  security.  If  from  these  we  subtract  thirty-three 
years  (the  united  reigns  of  Amon  and  Josiah),  there  will  remain  twenty- 
seven  years,  etc.  .  .  .  Hence,  if  the  siege  of  Bethulia,  and  the  death  of 
Holofemes,  occurred  twenty-seven,  or  even  twenty,  years  before  the  death 
of  Manasseh  (and  we  cannot  possibly  think  them  to  have  happened  at  a 
later  date),  we  have  no  right,  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  Judith,  to  suppose  that  this  king  was  at  that  time  unequal 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  defensive  measures  required  by  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion under  Holofemes." 

2. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  is  a  letter  entitled,  '  A  Second  Ar- 
gument for  the  Neronic  Date  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn  from  Internal 
Evidence.'  In  the  introductory  part  are  some  remarks  on  a  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Journal  for  July,  1855,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Domitianic,  is  much  stronger  than  that  in 
favour  of  the  Neronic  date. 

Your  correspondent,  P.  S.  D.,  speaking  of  my  paper,  says,  "  In  his 
opinion  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  Yictorinus,  so  far  out- 
weighs the  conflicting  statements  of  Epiphanius,  Andreas,  Arethas,  and 
Tertullian,  that  not  only  is  the  degree  of  truthfulness  to  be  attached  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Domitianic  date  greatly  above  that  to  be  given  to 
the  advocates  for  the  Neronic  date,  but  the  superiority  of  the  one  over 
the  other  is  so  complete  and  decided,  that  all  appeal  to  internal  evidence 
is  entirely  precluded." 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  following  is  the  concluding  sentence 
of  my  letter : — "  I  hope  it  will  appear  from  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
that,  if  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  be  possible,  it  is  not  probable; 
and  that  the  Domitianic  date  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  highly  pro- 
bable." And  so  far  was  I  from  wishing  to  set  aside  all  appeal  to  internal 
evidence,  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  was  immediately  preceded  by  a 
somewhat  long  extract  from  Canon  Wordsworth's  pamphlet  on  M.  Bunsen's 

«  /.  S,  i.,  July,  1856,  p.  353. 
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work  on  Hippolytus.  Of  the  statements  in  that  extract,  I  believe  that 
neither  M.  Bunsen  nor  your  correspondent,  P.  S.  D.,  will  be  able  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  refutation. 

As  a  communication  from  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
chronology  is  to  appear  in  the  October  Journal,  I  must  take  another 
opportunity  of  replying  to  P.  S.  D.'s  last  letter.  I  make  only  two  ob- 
servations connected  with  it  here.  (1.)  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
*'  the  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  7  exovaa 
paaCKeiav  eirl  twv  fiaaiXdiov  t^s  7^9,  can  be  only  Jerusalem.*  (3.)  Believ- 
ing fully  that  the  fearful  things  predicted  of  Jerusalem  in  Zech.  xiv. 
1 — 3,  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  of  P.  S.  D.. 
who  says  that  "  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  holy  city  and  people 
should  be  once  more  restored,  the  whole  foundation  of  such  restoration 
proceeds  on  the  principle,  not  of  their  being  subject  to  such  woes  as  are 
predicted  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  of  their  being  once  more  the  favoured 
people  of  God."*  I  believe  that  the  Jews  are  yet  to  be  the  favoured 
people  of  God,  but  that  they  are  previously  to  pass  through  very  great 
distress  and  tribulation. 

Jul^  8.  G.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature** 

Sib, — As  bearing  upon  questions  of  some  interest  which  have  lately 
been  discussed  in  your  Journal,  will  you  allow  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions  clearly  deducible  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  course  depending  for  their  truth  upon  his  accuracy. 

1.  The  eclipse  of  Thales  must  have  happened  qfter  the  period  of  the 
Scythian  domination. 

For  if  noty  then  the  forty  years  of  CyaiLares  would  necessarily  be 
divided  in  nearly  the  following  manner : — 

years. 

War  with  Lydia    5  J 

Attack  on  Nineveh   2 

Scythian  domination 28 

Conquest  of  Assyria  and  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh, extending  to  death  of  Cyaxares. ...       4^ 


40 


yrs. 
We  have  therefore  from  the  eclipse 
to  the  end  of  reign  of  Cyaxares. .   34^ 

Reign  of  Astyages 3^ 

So  much  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  as 
preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis, 
commonly  reckoned  at  about    . .    10^ 


80 


yrs. 


But  hy  the  Lydian  history,  even 
supposing  the  war  with  Cyaxares 
to  have  hegun  in  the  first  year  of 
Ahyattes,  there  will  remain  from 
its  conclusion  to  the  end  of  his 
(Abyattes*)  reign  only    51^ 

Croesus'  reign  to  thetaldng  of  Sardis  14 

65^ 


h  /.  S,  Z..  April,  1855. 
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The  discrepancy  of  these  two  sums,  which  ought  to  coincide,  shews 
that  the  eclipse  could  not  have  preceded  the  Scythian  rule  of  twenty-eight 
years. 

2.  Supposing  Sardis  to  have  been  taken  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Cyrus, 
the  eclipse  of  Thales  must  have  occurred  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Abyattes  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  Cyaxares. 

yean. 
For  aooording  to  the  history,    Cyaxares   (ss 
shewn  in  No.  1)  most  have  lived  somewhere 

about     4| 

After  the  eclipse  Astyages  reigned  35 

Cyrus  to  taking  of  Sardis 10^ 

50 

Counting  back  fifty  years  from  the  taking  of  Sardis  (recollecting  that 
fourteen  belong  to  the  reign  of  Crcesus),  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Abyattes,  which  therefore  synchronizes  with  the 
thirty-sixth  of  Cyaxares — four  and  a  half  years  before  the  death  of  the 
latter. 

3.  If  the  eclipse,  which  occurred  in  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses,  is 
correctly  determined  to  have  taken  place  B.C.  523,  then  that  of  Thales 
cannot  be  dated  either  in  585  B.C.  or  610  B.C.,  which  are  the  two  dates 
chiefly  contended  for. 

yean. 
For  firom  the  eclipse  to  the  death  of  Cyaxares 

we  have  (about)   4^ 

Reign  of  Astyages     39 

„        Cyrus 29 

„       Cambyses  before  the  eclipse,  say  . .       6^ 

Total  number  of  years  between  the  two 
eclipses 79 

But  seventy-nine  from  585  leaves  506,  and  seventy-nine  from  610 
leaves  531,  instead  of  523,  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Cambyses. 

Cor»  Supposing  the  eclipse  of  Cambyses  rightly  determined,  then 
(according  to  the  history)  that  of  Thales  must  have  occurred  within  a  year 
or  two  of  B.C.  602.  By  Montuela  and  others  it  has  been  fixed  to  May 
18,  B.C.  603,  and  by  Usher  to  September  19,  B.C.  601. 

J.  F. 


THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 
To  the  Editor  qf  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,^* 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  astonishment  and  alarm  the  letter  of  your  corres- 
pondent, P.  S.  D.,  on  the  "  Neronic  Date  of  the  Apocalypse  as  demon- 
strated by  Internal  Evidences."  He,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
ought  to  take  care  that  in  defending  Christianity  from  the  attacks  of 
infidelity  on  the  one  side,  they  do  not  expose  it  to  far  more  fearful  danger 
on  the  other. 
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His  position  is,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  his  coming  to 
destroy  Jerusalem,  and  that  no  third  coming  is  even  promised.  The 
Church  is,  therefore,  according  to  him,  left  now  without  any  hope  of  the 
return  of  her  Lord  at  all.     The  heavens  have  received  him  for  ever ! 

But  let  us  take  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ's  second  coming, 
and  see  how  they  suit  this  theory : — "  He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  And  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in 
white  apparel,  which  also  said,  this  same  Jesus  who  is  taken  irom  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven'*  (Acts  i.  9 — 11).  And  in  conformity  with  this  we  read,  "Behold, 
he  Cometh  toith  clouds**  (Eev.  i.  7).  "  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  **  (Mark 
xiv.  62).  Was  this  fulfilled  then  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  ?  Did 
the  Son  of  man  then  come  with  clottds  ? 

Again,  we  read,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  with  him**  (Matt.  xxv.  31) :  "at  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints**  (1  Thes.  iii.  11) :  "the  Lord  my 
God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with  thee "  (Zech.  xiv.  5).  Was  this 
fulfilled  then  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  ?  Bid  the  saints  and  angels 
on  that  occasion  attend  their  Lord  ? 

Again,  we  read,  **  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God,  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall 
be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air"  (1  Thes.  iv.  16,  17).  Were  these  things  then  fulfilled  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed?  Was  there  any  shout,  any  voice  of  the  archangel, 
any  trump  of  God,  any  resurrection  of  the  sleeping  saints,  any  taking  up 
of  the  living  ? 

Once  more,  we  read,  "  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come,  he  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations" 
(Matt.  xxv.  31,  32).  Was  this  fulfilled  then  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  ?  Did  the  Son  of  Man  then  set  up  his  glorious  throne  ?  Did 
he  then  gather  all  nations  before  him  ? 

How  then  stands  the  case  between  the  prophecy  and  the  assumed 
fulfilment  ?  The  Bible  assures  us  that  the  Son  of  God  shall  come  with 
clouds,  attended  by  saints  and  angels,  saints  raised  in  glory  to  meet  him 
as  he  comes,  and  swell  his  train,  and  that  having  come,  he  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  summon  the  nations  to  his  judgment.  And 
all  this  was  fulfilled,  your  correspondent  tells  us,  without  any  clouds,  with- 
out either  saints  or  angels,  without  any  resurrection,  without  any  throne 
of  glory,  without  any  summoning  of  the  nations  to  judgment.  How  was 
it  fulfilled  then  ?  In  the  simplest  manner  possible.  A  Eoman  general 
named  Titus,  led  a  Koman  army  into  Palestine  and  destroyed  Jerusalem !  1 
Except  that  the  time  does  not  suit,  the  destruction  of  Carthage  would 
answer  as  well. 

But  you  must  acknowledge,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  called  a  coming  of  the  Lord.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny 
it.    I  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  spiritual,  a  providential,  and  a  per- 
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8onal  coming.  **  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  oome  to  you" 
(John  xiv.  18),  is  a  spiritual  coming;  "Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the 
cities  of  Israel  tiU  the  Son  of  man  be  come*'  (Matt.  x.  23),  is  a  provi- 
dential coming ;  "  The  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with 
thee"  (Zech.  xiv.  5),  is  a  personal  coming.  The  principle  of  distinction 
is  marked  and  evident.  When  Christ  comes  in  his  spirit  or  in  bis  provi- 
dence, he  comes  alone  ;  whenever  saints  and  angels  are  spoken  of  as 
ATTENDING  HIM,  the  oomiug  announced  is  personal. 

The  taunt  of  Gibbon,  of  which  your  correspondent  stands  in  such 
awe,  has  been  answered  again  and  again.  The  "  little  whiles"  of  him  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  are  not  the  little  whiles  of  man. 
That  portion  of  the  world's  history  which  shall  elapse  before  Christ  comes 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  a  little  while,  as  compared  with  the  yast 
eternity  that  shall  foUow ;  and  his  people  are  exhorted  to  live  as  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  looking  for  that  which  may  at  any  time  be  realized.  But 
so  far  from  the  apostles  encouraging  the  idea  that  their  Lord's  return  was 
so  near  that  it  must  certainly  occur  within  the  then  living  generation,  St. 
Paul  wrote  an  entire  epistle  to  warn  the  Thessalonians  against  sncb  a 
notion.  Let  that  epistle  only  be  read  dispassionately,  and  Gibbon's  taunt 
falls  harmless  to  the  ground. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  at  present  on  this  subject  at  large, 
I  only  feel  constrained  to  lift  my  solemn  protest  against  the  principle  of 
interpretation  advanced  by  your  correspondent.  In  my  judgment,  it  shakes 
the  foundations  of  Christianity.  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  God  overfulfils  his  promises ;  but  your  correspondent  exhibits  under- 
fulfilmenty  and  that  to  an  extent  so  alarming,  that  I  dare  no  longer  main- 
tain against  the  infidel  that  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Truth.  Nay,  I  dare 
no  longer  commit  to  it  my  own  eternal  hopes.  For  its  largest  promises, 
e.g.,  of  resurrection  to  life,  of  thrones  of  glory,  of  Christ  coming  to 
receive  us  to  himself,  turn  out,  when  the  day  of  fulfilment  arrives,  to 
mean  just  nothing  at  all. 

Yours,  etc., 

Rughy.  W.  T, 
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The  Greek  Testament:  mth  a  criHcaUy  revised  text:  a  digest  of  various 
readings :  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage :  Pro- 
legomena :  and  a  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  itse 
of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alpord,  B,D., 
Minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  III.  London :  Rivingtons.  1856.  8vo. 
pp.  536. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  before  our  readers  another  portion  of 
the  results  of  Mr,  Alford's  labours  upon  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
expected  that  the  third  volume  "would  be  the  last,  but  "  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  extend  the  number  of  volumes  of  this  work  to  four, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  size  to  which  the  third  volume  according 
to  the  former  plan  would  have  extended,  and  partly  because  the  publi- 
cation of  this  portion  would  thereby  have  been  so  long  delayed."  We 
think  this  is  a  justifiable  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  the  only  incon- 
venience being  a  matter  of  taste  of  minor  importance,  namely,  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  volumes.  The  one  now  before  us 
however  is  as  large  as  we  could  wish  any  books  of  constant  reference 
to  be,  and  considering  the  extent  to  which  abridgment  is  carried  by 
the  editor,  it  really  contains  a  vast  amount  of  matter.  Mr.  Alford 
uses  a  kind  of  stenography  even  in  his  commentary,  but  in  the  critical 
notes  this  curtness  is  carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  many  readers  using 
them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  takes  more  time  than  ordi- 
nary students  will  give  to  the  subject  to  master  such  formulce  as  the 
following : — "  80  al  Syr  ar-erp  copt  sah  all  Clem  (in  Eus)  Chron-alex 
Dam  Pel  Ambrst ;"  or  "  DEFGJK,  etc.,  lat-ff  nearly  :  txt  ABC  10. 
17.  67^  V  Syr  ar-erp  copt  sah  »th  arm  Eus  Pseud- Ath  Did  Thdrt  Pel 
al."  In  a  few  years  we  hope  to  see  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work, 
with  the  improvements  which  we  hope  the  learned  author  will  live  to 
introduce,  and  then  probably  these  enigmas  will  be  resolved  in  fuller 
language.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  algebraic  signs  speak 
intelligibly  enough  to  the  initiated,  or  to  those  who  make  use  of  Mr. 
Alford's  explanatory  key. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon.  The  Prolegomena  occupy  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages, 
and  enter  very  fully  into  all  matters  of  interest,  whether  conceded  or 
disputed.  The  recent  commentaries  of  Mr.  Jowett  furnish  Mr.  Alford 
with  many  opportunities  of  alluding  to  the  views  which  have  been  so 
much  criticized  and  condemned,  and  this  circumstance  adds  much  to 
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the  interest  of  the  work.  The  passages  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  to  Timothy,  relating  to  the  apostasy,  call  forth  a  very 
explicit  statement  of  opinion,  at  variance  with  the  common  and  popular 
interpretation  which  refers  them  to  Rome.  We  shall  give  extracts  on 
these  distinct  topics,  both  as  being  interesting  in  themselves,  and  as 
putting  before  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  of  Mr.  Alford's 
manner. 

On  the  language  and  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  on 
its  connexion  with  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  very  valuable  observa- 
tions occur.  It  is  conceded  that  both  in  language  and  style  the  epistle 
is  peculiar,  but  it  is  maintained  that  the  peculiarities  are  not  greater 
than  might  well  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  on  which  the 
apostle  was  mainly  writing  was  one  requiring  new  thoughts  and  words. 
A  list  of  the  Ava^  Xv^ofUva  is  then  given,  and  it  is  shewn  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  introduced  the  greater  number.  It  is  not  denied 
however  that  St.  Paul  does  here  express  some  things  differently  from 
his  usual  practice,  but  such  anomalies  are  attributed  to  ''  the  peculiar 
frame  and  feeling  with  which  the  writer  was  expressing  himself,  which 
led  to  his  using  these  usual  (unusual?)  expressions  rather  than  other 
and  more  customary  ones.''     The  argument  is  summed  up  as  foUow^s  : 

**  Thus  both  epistles  spmng  out  of  one  inspiration,  one  frame  of  mind.  That  to 
the  Colossians  first,  as  the  task  to  be  done,  the  protest  delivered,  the  caution  given  : 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  begotten  by  the  other  but  surpassing  it ;  carried  on  perhaps 
in  some  parts  simultaneously,  or  immediately  consequent.  So  that  we  have  in  botii, 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  uttered  in  the  same  words  :  many  terms  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  the  two  epistles  ;  many  instances  of  the  same  term  or  phrase,  still  soand- 
ing  in  the  writer's  ear,  but  used  in  the  two  in  a  different  connexion.  All  these  are 
taken  by  the  impugners  of  the  Ephesian  epistie  as  tokens  of  its  own  spuriousness  ;  I 
should  rather  regard  them  as  psychological  phenomena  strictly  and  beautifully  corre- 
spending  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  tiie  two  epistles 
to  have  been  written :  and  as  fresh  elucidations  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  character 
of  the  great  apostie." 

In  the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  Mr. 
Alford  thus  alludes  to  the  work  of  Professor  Jowett : — 

"  There  is  a  very  good  statement  of  Baur*s  adverse  arguments,  and  refutation  of 
them,  in  Jowett's  work  on  the  Thessalonians,  '  Genuineness  of  the  first  Epistle,' 
vol.  i.,  pp.  15 — 26.  In  referring  to  it,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  views 
of  Professor  Jowett  on  points  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian  life ;  views 
as  unwarranted  by  any  data  fiimished  in  the  Scriptures  of  which  he  treats,  as  his 
reckless  and  crude  statement  of  them  is  pregnant  with  mischief  to  mjnds  unaccus- 
tomed to  biblical  research.  Among  the  various  phenomena  of  an  awakened  state  of 
apprehension  of  the  characteristics  and  difficulties  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
none  more  suggestive  of  saddened  thought  and  dark  foreboding  than  the  appearance 
of  such  a  book  as  Professor  Jowett's.  Our  most  serious  fears  for  the  Christian  future 
of  England,  point,  it  seems  to  me,  just  in  this  direction  :  to  persons  who  allow  fine 
sesthetical  and  psychological  appreciation,  and  the  results  of  minute  examination  of 
spiritual  feeling  and  mental  progress  in  the  epistles,  to  keep  out  of  view  that  other 
line  of  testimony  to  the  fixity  and  consistency  of  great  doctrines,  which  is  always 
discoverable  in  them.*' 

On  the  apparent  vacillation  of  opinion,  or,  as  some  would  express 
it,  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  apostle  as  to  the  coming  of 
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Christ,  supposed  to  be  visible  in  his  epistles,  some  valuable  remarks 
occur.  Mr.  Alford  states  that  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming  was 
hidden  from  all  created  beings,  and  that  therefore  even  inspiration 
would  leave  the  matter  in  uncertainty,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
economy  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

**  Here  then  is  a  plain  indication,  which  has  not|  I  think,  heen  sufficiently  made 
use  of  in  judging  of  the  epistles.  The  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christ :  to  take  of 
the  things  of  Christy  and  shew  them  unto  them.  So  that  however  much  that  Spirit, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  might  be  pleased  to  impart  to  them  of  the  details  and  accom- 
panying circumstances  of  the  Lord's  appearing,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  truth  spoken 
by  our  Lord,  '  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,'  would  hold  good  with  regard 
to  them,  and  be  traced  in  their  writings.  If  they  were  true  men,  and  their  words 
and  epistles  the  genuine  production  of  inspiration  of  them  by  that  Spirit  of  Truth, 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  such  speeches  and  writings  tokens  of  this  appointed  uncer- 
tainty of  tiie  day  and  hour ;  expectations  true  in  expression  and  fully  justified  by 
appearances,  yet  corrected,  as  God's  purposes  were  manifested,  by  advancing  expe- 
rience, and  larger  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  If  then  I  find  in  the  course 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  that  expressions  which  occur  in  the  earlier  ones,  and  seem  to 
indicate  expectation  of  his  almost  immediate  coming,  are  gradually  modified, — dis- 
appear altogether  from  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  and  are  replaced  by  others 
speaking  in  a  different  strain  of  dissolving,  and  being  with  Christ,  and  passing  through 
death  and  the  resurrection,  in  the  latest  epistles, — I  regard  it,  not  as  a  strange  thing, 
not  as  a  circumstance  which  I  must  explain  away  for  fear  of  weakening  the  authority 
of  his  epistles^  but  as  exactly  that  which  I  should  expect  to  find  ;  as  the  very  strong- 
est testimony  that  these  epistles  were  written  by  one  who  was  left  in  this  uncertainty 
— not  by  one  who  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  inspiration  had  made  him  omni- 
scient." 

On  the  prophetic  import  of  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12,  Mr.  Alford  supplies 
a  valuable  summary  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  it,  both  in  ancient  and  more  modem  times.  Their  name  is 
Legion,  and  we  cannot  now  further  allude  to  them.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prophecy  to  the  Pope,  the  author  says  that  while  there  are 
many  striking  points  of  correspondence,  in  seversd  important  particulars 
the  prophetic  requirements  are  very  far  from  being  fulfilled.  He  men- 
tions two,  one  subjective,  the  other  objective.  The  subjective  objec- 
tion is  that  in  regard  to  verse  4,  "  the  Pope  does  not,  and  never  did, 
fulfil  the  prophecy."  "  It  never  can  be  shewn  that  he  fulfils  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  nay,  so  far  is  he  from  it  that  the  abject  ado- 
ration of,  and  submission  to,  Xer^ofievoi  Oeoi  and  aepaafrnTa  (*  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,'  E.T.),  has  ever  been  one  of  his 
notable  peculiarities."  The  second  objection  of  an  external  or  histo- 
rical kind  is  even  more  decisive.  "  If  the  Papacy  be  Antichrist,  then 
has  the  manifestation  been  made  and  endured  now  for  nearly  1500 
years,  and  yet  that  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  come,  which  by  the  terms  of 
our  prophecy  such  manifestation  is  immediately  to  precede."  Mr. 
Alford  then  gives  his  own  view  as  follows  : — 

**  We  are  thus  directed  to  a  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
following  kind.  The  Hvofios,  in  the  fiill  prophetic  sense,  is  not  yet  come.  Though 
1800  years  later,  we  stand,  with  regard  to  him,  where  the  apostle  stood  :  the  day  of 
the  Lord  not  present,  and  not  to  arrive  until  this  man  of  sin  be  manifested  ;  the 
fivirr'fipiov  rrjs  dvofiias  still  working,  and  much  advanced  in  its  working  :  the  kwt^xov 
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■dn  hindering.  And  let  at  atlc  onndYes,  what  does  this  represent  to  ns  ?  Is  It  not 
indicatiTe  of  a  state  in  which  the  dt^ofda  is  working  on,  so  to  speak,  undergroond, 
nnder  the  suriaoe  of  things, — gaining,  throoghont  these  many  ages,  more  expansive 
force,  more  accamolated  power,  bat  still  hidden  and  nnconcentrated  ?  And  might 
we  not  look,  in  the  progress  of  snch  state  of  things,  for  repeated  minor  embodiments 
of  this  dyofiia, — Kvofioi,  and  irrl-xpivroi  voAXo/  (1  John  iL  18),  springii^  up  here 
and  there  in  different  ages  and  countries, — the  iMooroffia  going  onward  and  growing, 
— jost  as  there  were  of  Christ  himself  fireqnent  types  and  minor  embodiments  before 
he  came  in  the  flesh  ?  Thns  in  the  Papacy,  where  so  many  of  the  prophetic  features 
are  combined,  we  see  as  it  were  a  standing  embodiment  and  type  of  the  final  Anti- 
christ— ^in  the  remarkable  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  'preeunar  AniiekirUti ;' 
and  in  Nero,  and  erery  persecutor  as  he  arose,  and  Mahomet,  and  Napoleon,  and 
many  other  forms  and  agencies  of  eril,  other  more  transient  types  and  examples  of 
him.  We  may,  following  out  the  parallelism,  contrast  the  Papacy,  as  a  type  of 
Antichrist,  having  its  false  priesthood,  its  pretended  sacrifices,  its  '  Lord  God  '  the 
Pope,  with  that  standing  Jewish  hierarchy  of  God's  own  appointing,  and  its  high- 
priesthood  by  which  onr  Lord  was  prefigured ;  and  the  other  and  personal  types, 
with  those  typical  persons  who  appeared  nnder  the  old  covenant,  and  set  forth  so 
plainly  the  character  and  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Christ  of  God.  According, 
then,  to  this  view,  we  still  look  for  the  man  of  sin,  in  the  fulness  of  the  prophetic 
sense,  to  appear,  and  that  immediately  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  We  look  for 
him  as  the  final  and  central  embodiment  of  that  d»ofda,  that  resistance  to  God  and 
God's  law,  which  has  been  for  these  many  centuries  fermenting  under  the  crust  of 
human  society,  and  of  which  we  have  already  witnessed  so  many  partial  and  tentative 
eruptions.  Whether  he  is  to  be  expected  personally,  as  one  individual  embodiment 
of  evil,  we  would  not  dogmatically  pronounce  :  still,  we  would  not  forget  that  both 
ancient  interpretation  and  the  world's  history  point  this  way.  Almost  all  grest 
movements  for  good  or  for  ill  have  been  gathered  to  a  head  by  one  central  personal 
agency.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  otherwise  in  the 
coming  ages.  In  proportion  as  the  general  standard  of  mental  cultivation  is  raised, 
and  man  made  equal  with  man,  the  ordinary  power  of  genius  is  diminished,  but  its 
extraordinary  power  is  increased  ;  its  reach  deepened,  its  hold  rendered  more  firm. 
As  men  become  famUiar  with  the  achievements  and  the  exercise  of  talent,  they  learn 
to  despise  and  disregard  its  daily  examples,  and  to  be  more  independent  of  mere  men 
of  ability :  but  they  only  become  more  completely  in  the  power  of  gigantic  intellect, 
and  the  slaves  of  pre-eminent  and  unapproachable  talent.  So  that  there  seems  no" 
thing  improbable,  judging  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the 
partial  manifestations  which  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  centralization  of  the  An- 
tichristian  power,  in  the  sense  of  this  prophecy,  may  ultimately  take  place  in  the 
person  of  some  one  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  great  dirocraaia  again  will  receive  a 
similar  interpretation.  Many  signal  apostasies  the  world  and  the  Cliurch  have  seen. 
Continually  those  are  going  out  from  us  who  were  not  of  us.  Unquestionably  the 
greatest  of  these  has  been  the  Papacy,  that  counterfeit  of  Christianity,  with  its  whole 
system  of  falsehood  and  idolatry.  But  both  it  and  Mohammedanism  and  Mor- 
monism,  and  the  rest,  are  but  tentamina  and  foreshadowings  of  that  great  final  apos- 
tesy (^  AKoarcurla)  which  shall  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very  elect." 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  and  form  an  opinion,  this 
volume  will  fully  sustain  Mr.  Alford's  reputation,  and  we  hope  nothing 
will  prevent  the  early  appearance  of  the  last. 


Interpretatio  Epistolce  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  primum  in  Sectionibu& 
Academicis  proposita^  nunc  novis  curis  ad  editionem  paraUt,  auctore 
W.  A.  Van  Hengel.     (An  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
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the  Eomans,  first  delivered  in  Academical  Lectures,  now  carefully 
revised  and  prepared  for  publication,  by  W.  A.  Van  Hengel.) 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Bois  le  Due :  Muller.  Leipsic  :  Weigel,  1854. 
pp.   351. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  work  is  published  are  interesting. 
Dr.  Van  Hengel,  a  much  esteemed  Professor  of  the  once  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  had  been  earnestly  re- 
quested to  give  to  the  world  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  valuable 
labors.     He  had  for  some  time  been  lecturing  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  he  was  inclined  to  examine  his  papers  on  this  subject 
with  a  view  to  their  publication'.     But  in  doing  so,  he  found  that  to 
connect  the  several  lectures  into  a  whole,  to  supply  what  he  considered 
wanting,  and  to  modify  in  some  things  what  he  had  written  so  as  to 
adapt  them  for  publication,  would  be  a  task  of  difficulty  and  not  quite 
satisfactory.    He  therefore  set  down  to  write  a  continuous  commentary 
on  the  first  parts  of  the  Epistle  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  finish 
the  work,  resolved  to  employ  his  last  days  in  giving  to  the  public  his 
most  matured  views  as  far  as  he  might  be  jtble  on  this  Epistle,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  "  holding  a  distinguished  place  among  the  writings 
divinely  given  for  the  salvation  of  man."     In  the  event  of  his  not 
being  able  to  complete  his  plan  personally,  his  papers  contain  materials 
for  doing  so  which  the  Professor  modestly  hopes  will  not  be  thought 
without  value.     We  are  glad  that  the  venerable  Professor  was  able  in 
1854  to  say  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  being  unequal  to  the  task, 
''Singulari  Dei  favore  me  vires  huic  labori  necessariae  nondum  de- 
fuisse,"  and  we  trust  that  his  life  and  powers  may  still  survive  the 
completion  of  the  work.     The  two  fasciculi,  published  in  1854,  include 
his  discussions  on  the  first  three  chapters  in  which  some  of  the  most 
important  points  occur,  and  which  therefore  occupy  a  larger  propor- 
tionate space  than  the  remainder  is  likely  to  do. 

X  With  regard  to  the  theological  position  of  the  author,  it  is  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  now  prevailing  one  in  Holland.  Far  re- 
moved from  the  "  rationalism  "  of  a  bygone  school  in  Germany,  and 
still  further  fi-om  the  so-called  "  modem  speculation ;"  yet  also  consi- 
derably removed  from  the  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  which  once  was  strong 
in  Holland — ^the  venerable  Professoi*  thinks  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  sacred  writers.  He  takes  what  they  say  to  be 
divinely  true,  and  is  only  concerned  to  ascertain  by  the  rigid  applica- 
tion of  legitimate  means  what  the  truth  is  which  they  have  recorded. 
On  some  most  important  points  we  should  not  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sions for  reasons  which  appear  plain  to  us,  but  we  are  bound  to  express 
our  admiration  of  the  spirit  and  manner  with  which  he  pursues  his 
enquiry,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  sagacity  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  is  given  in 
order  to  shew  the  Professor's  view  as  to  the  scope  of  it.  The  preface 
(chap  i.  I — 7)  states  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christ,  and  is  followed  by  the  exordium  which  sets  forth  a  divine  and 
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saving  righteouaness,  of  which  foreigners,  no  less  than  Jews,  may  by 
faith  in  the  Gospel  be,  hy  God's  favour,  partakers  (i.  8 — 17).  Having 
laid  this  as  the  foundation  of  his  discourse  he  thus  proceeds.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Gentiles  had,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  imi- 
versally  sunk  to  a  condition  of  great  wretchedness  by  being  alienated 
from  God  and  depraved  (i.  18 — 32).  But  the  Jews  also,  long  en- 
slaved to  false  opinions  and  bad  passions,  were  oppressed  by  an  equal 
amount  of  misery  (u.  1 ;  iii.  20).  But  in  mercy,  extended  to  both 
without  distinction,  God  interposed  to  deliver  them  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ordained  that  they  should  equally  be  called  to  faith  in  his  Son, 
and  thus  obtain  salvation  (iii.  21 — 31).  He  shews,  by  the  example  of 
Abraham,  that  nothing  else  than  faith,  of  which  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  may  be  partakers,  will  bring  men  into  the  divine  favour  (iv.  1, 
25).  Thus  it  is  by  faith  that  men,  of  both  parties,  who  turn  to  Christ 
who  suffered  on  the  cross  for  mankind,  are  reconciled  to  God  (v.  1, 11). 
Hence  it  follows  that  as  all  died  with  Adam  because  all  had  been 
guilty  with  him ;  so  now  all  who  have  fellowship  with  Christ  by  faith, 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  righteousness  and  of  life  eternal  (vi.  1, 
14).  In  order  that  their  life  may  be  such,  all  who  are  joined  to  Christ 
by  faith  are  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  have  attained  to 
liberty  (vi.  15 ;  vii.  G).  The  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Moses  will 
lead  to  no  other  conclusion,  for  that,  though  holy  and  good,  has  not 
efficacy  to  restore  men's  moral  nature,  but  rather  exasperates  the  evil 
in  a  depraved  heart  (vii.  7,  25).  The  followers  of  Christ  while  they 
are  called  out  from  the  mass  of  men  to  the  cultivation  of  godliness  and 
virtue,  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being  at  one  with  God,  so  that  in 
every  trial  they  are  confident  of  divine  aid,  and  sustained  by  the 
assured  hope  of  eternal  life  (viii.  1,  39).  Since  these  things  are  so, 
the  apostle,  with  increased  intensity  of  style,  expresses  his  grief  that 
most  of  the  Jews  continue  alien  from  God  by  despising  the  participa- 
tion of  Christ  (ix.  1,  5).  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  thought  from  this  that 
God's  promise  had  failed,  this  was  not  given  to  cdl  the  natural  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  (ix.  6 — 13).  Nor  is  there  in  this  distinction 
any  injustice,  but  only  the  divine  liberty  of  action  in  arranging  all 
things  to  shew  the  glory  of  his  virtues,  so  that  followers  of  Christ 
were  to  be  gathered  from  all  nations  (ix.  14,  29).  The  rejection  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Jews  is  due  rather  to  their  own  contumacy,  who  refuse  to 
accept  that  faith  of  Christ  which  alone  can  admit  them  to  God's 
favour  (ix.  30 ;  x.  13).  Yet  none  of  them  are  excluded,  but  all  are 
invited  with  others  to  the  faith  of  Christ  (x.  14  ;  xi.  10).  Nay,  God 
had  had  this  very  contumacy  in  view,  and  by  thus  reconciling 
foreigners  to  himself,  designed  that  by  degrees  the  Jews  should  per- 
ceive how  much  damage  they  sustained  by  their  obstinacy,  and  at 
length  return  to  the  way  of  ssdvation  (xi.  11 — 28).  In  all  this  the 
unspeakable  wisdom  of  God  is  to  be  adored  who  brings  oveV  a  vast 
multitude  of  Gentiles  to  the  communion  of  Christ,  that  he  might 
include  in  his  grace  the  Jews  also  when  they  should  at  length  come  to 
repentance  (xi.  29 — 36).    ,The  remainder  of  the  £pistle  is  occupied 
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chiefly  in  pointing  out  the  conduct  which  became  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles who  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ. 

In  this  analysis  the  Professor  naturally  avoids  any  distinct  refer- 
ence to  disputed  points.  Several  of  the  most  important  of  these  occur 
in  the  portion  of  the  Epistle  thus  far  examined.  First,  the  SiKaioffvvr/ 
Geov.  This,  according  to  him,  is  what  is  imparted  to  the  believer,  and 
is  subjective  in  him ;  the  absence  of  the  article  shews  that  it  is  a 
righteousness  derived  from  God,  and  not  the  righteousness  of  God, 
either  in  the  sense  of  an  attribute  of  his,  or  in  the  theological  sense  of 
his  mode  of  justification.  On  what  we  think  more  substantial  grounds 
than  the  absence  of  the  article,  we  fully  agree  with  this  result.  The 
divine  righteousness  set  forth  and  communicated  by  the  Gospel  is 
opposed  to  those  human  notions  on  the  subject  which  were  as  much 
depraved  as  the  morals  of  men.  We  fully  believe  in  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  God  does  justify,  SiKaiSvp,  believers, 
but  this  is  not  their  righteousness.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  "beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  are 
changed  into  the  same  image ;"  and  the  word  aTroicaXvwTeTCM,  as  Van 
Hengel  shews,  in  the  present  tense,  implies  that  this  divine  idea  is 
made  clear  to  men's  understandings  in  the  Gospel,  while  iretjyavepwiat 
refers  to  the  fresh  revelation  of  it  which  was  now  made. 

Again,  the  0/971)   (i.  18)  Oeov  is,  according  to  the  Professor,  an 
anthropathic  expression  for  the  divine  vifieai^^  which  appears,  airoKa- 
\v7rT€Tatj  in  that  condition  of  the  world  which  the  apostle  describes ;  in 
which  the  crime  of  departing  from  God  had  led  to  crimes  which  had 
generated  every  form  of  moral  death.     It  is  no  new  doctrine  now 
revealed  and  declared  by  the  apostle,  and  no  special  divine  infliction, 
but  a  state  of  ruin  so  marked  and  striking  that  it  could  no  longer 
escape  men's  attention, — "  ita  patifieri,  ut  omnium  in  oculos  incurrat." 
The  Professor  has  not,  however,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  views 
on  the  important  passage  contained  in  iii.  24,  25.     In  the  first  place, 
his  assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  never  mentioned  as  the  object  of  faith, 
rests  solely  on  the  grammatical  assumption  that,  when  the  prep.  cV 
follows  the  word  7ti<t719,  it  belongs  not  to  Tr/oT*?,  but  to  some  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence.     In  proof  of  this  he  has  given  a  number  of  pas- 
sages like  that  in  1  Cor.  xii.  19,  "  that  Christ  may  dwell  by  faith  in 
your  hearts,"  which  obviously  have  no  relation  to  the  subject.    But  he 
asserts  that  the  construction  is  the  same  in  Eph.  i.  15:  "  When  I 
heard  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,   and  of  your  love  towards  the 
Saints ;"  where,  according  to  him,  Tritmv  cj/  rip  K :  must  be  rendered 
your  £Eiith  in  the  communion  of  Christ.     But  this  is  a  inere  assertion 
contradicted  by  the  connexion  here,  and  by  the  wstw  loquendi  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  surely  Trianv  iv  here  is  connected  with  what  follows 
in  the  same  way  as  arfdiniv  eis  in  the  same  verse.     And  the  construc- 
tion is  quite  the  same  in  ver.  12,  where  the  apostles  are  spoken  of  as 
^poiy\9riK076$  iv  xP^'^'^'fi  ^^  whom,  iv  (p,  the  Ephesians  also  are  men- 
tioned as  TTunevaav^e^,     The  fact  is,    which  the  Professor  has  not 
noticed,  the  construction  of  wurriveiv  with  eV,  and  of  ekiri^eiv  more 
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oommonly  with  cV«,  are  the  constant  rendering  in  Scripture  Greek  of 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  with  the  prep.  ^,  where  the  word  which 
follows  the  preposition  is  alwajs  the  object  of  the  faith  or  hope.  Thus 
in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  22,  they  trusted  not  in  God,  6vk  ivifrrev^av  iv  no 
Oetfj  nor  hoped  in  his  salvation,  ovie  ifXwurav  irl*  where  we  have  the 
Hebrew  }  in  both  cases.  So  in  Psalm  budi.  28  :  It  is  good  for  me  to 
place  my  hope  in  the  Lord,  ri0€a0ai  Tifp  eXvi^  kv  rip  Kvpuv,  Now  in 
the  prevalence  of  a  construction  like  this  we  require  more  than  the 
Professor's  assertion  to  shew  that  the  cases  before  us  are  different,  and 
require  an  unusual  ellipsis  to  be  supposed.  But  if  Christ  himself  is  not 
thud  denoted  as  the  object  of  faith,  still  less  is  the  Professor  disposed 
to  allow  this  construction  to  the  phrase  ^ta  7^9  Trurreuj^  iv  r£f  amdv 
aifutrt.  With  all  reverence  we  must  say  he  explains  away  this  phrase 
by  the  figure  rigmarole, — ^*'  That  God  in  order  to  be  gracious  required 
only  faith  in  himself.  But  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death,  as  he  had  ren- 
dered a  perfect  obedience,  so  he  had  set  a  perfect  example  of  this 
faith,  therefore  the  apostle  tells  the  Romans  that  he  is  set  before  men 
to  bring  them  to  faith  by  his  death,  by  which  (not  on  account  of  which) 
God  would  be  gracious  to  them."  This  is  the  Professor's  theology,  but 
it  is  not  exegesis, — ^though  we  have  no  other  example  of  the  phrase,  we 
have  other  passages  which  shew  that  the  usual  construction  is  to  be 
adhered  to  in  this  case.  It  is  a  further  definition  of  faith  in  Christ, 
viz.,  faith  in  his  blood-shedding,  and  must  be  rendered,  as  Grotius 
himself  renders  it,  "  Fides  habenda  sanguini  Christi,"  t.e.,  says  he, 
in  the  doctrine  which  had  its  sanction  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
same  idea  of  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  surely  conveyed  in  the 
apostle's  language  (chap.  vi.  3),  where  Christians  are  said  to  be  bap- 
tised into  the  death  of  Christ ;  t.  e.,  as  Grotius  explains  it,  into  the 
faith,  ^^  Christum  ob  peccata  nostra  esse  mortuum,  t.e.,  ad  abstenda 
peccata ;"  and  as  Ignatius,  quoted  by  him,  says,  "  Ye  live  according 
to  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  our  sakes,  that  we  believing  in  his  death, 
may  by  baptism  become  partakers  of  his  resurrection."  The  Professor 
refers  to  this  passage  in  Ignatius  and,  because  we  have  wurrevtravre^ 
6C9,  thinks  it  enough  to  remark  that  the  notion  has  been  exploded,  that 
the  prep.  6*9  is  put  for  ip.  We  believe  with  him  that  these  preposi- 
tions are  not  used  as  identical,  and  it  is  sometimes  important  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  but  we  have  the  same  idea  essentially,  whether,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  St.  John,  ets  is  used  with  wiarevetv,  or  as  in 
other  writers  iv.  In  this  case  the  Professor  gives  no  hint  of  any 
other  meaning  which  can  attach  to  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius. 

We  repeat  that  in  most  cases  where  Professor  Van  Hengel's  theo- 
logy does  not  interfere,  we  find  his  exegesis  soundly  conducted,  but 
when  they  do  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  special  pleading.  The 
Socinian  hypothesis  is  in  truth  not  to  be  grammatically  sustained  by 
those  who  adhere  as  Professor  Van  Hengel  does  to  Scripture  testi- 
mony, and  on  this  account  most  of  that  school  have  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  position  which  he  maintains,  and  to  assume  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  in  error  when  they  found  their  language  unmanageable. 
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Die  drei  Jahanneischen  Briefe,  Mit  einem  voUstcmdigen  theologischen 
Commentarej  Ton  Dr.  Friedr,  Dusterdieck,  Studiendir.  am 
Konigl.  Mediger- Seminar  zu  Hannover,  der  histor-theolog.  Gesell- 
Bcbaft  zu  Leipsig  orel.  Mitgl.  (The  Three  Epistles  of  John,  with 
a  complete  theological  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Fred.  Dusterdieck, 
Director  of  Studies  at  the  Royal  Preacher- Seminary  at  Hanover, 
ordinary  member  of  the  Historico- theological  Society  at  Leipzig.) 
Two  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  cxii.,  392  and  544.  Gottingen.  1852, 
1856.     Dieterich,     Leipzig :  Vogel.     London :  Nutt. 

We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  this 
from  the  University  press  of  Gottingen.  The  school  of  which  Baur 
has  been  the  chief  leader  no  longer,  it  appears,  reigns  with  undisputed 
sway  in  that  society.  When  things  are  wrong,  it  is  sometimes  true, 
as  the  Germans  say,  "  the  worse  the  better."  The  Tubingen  results 
have  been  such  as  to  manifest  their  own  absurdity,  and  to  send  back 
the  minds  of  men  to  find  the  irpwrov  0€v5os  from  which  they  took  their 
rise.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Tubingen  itself  a  healthy  reaction  has 
been  taking  place,  and  Dr.  Dusterdieck,  who  occupies  an  important 
public  station  there,  is  well  qualified  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  it. 
Partly  with  a  view  to  this  object  he  has  taken  up  the  epistles  of  St. 
John,  subjecting  them,  and  all  questions  relating  to  them,  to  a 
thorough  and  masterly  investigation.  It  was  the,  so-called,  "  Johnian 
question "  which  especially  marked  the  extreme  to  which  the  "  new 
criticism  "  had  gone.  In  discussing  the  "  origin  of  the  (first)  epistle," 
Dr.  D.  remarks  : — 

**  We  have  thus  for  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was  written  hy  the  apostle 
John,  assuming  also  that  the  fourth  gospel  was  hy  the  same  apostle,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  by  the  universal  Church.  Both  writings  must  stand  or  fall  together.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  doubted  which  was  the  earlier  work,  and  whether  the  apostle  was  the 
author  of  the  two ;  but  that  our  epistle  had  any  other  author  than  that  of  the  fourth 
gospel  cannot  reasonably  be  asserted.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  progress  of  the 
negative  criticism  is  to  be  perceived.  The  older  critics  who  contested  the  Johnian 
authorship  of  this  epistle,  either  expressly  assumed  that  the  epistle  was  written  by 
the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  ...  or  if  they  entertained  a  doubt  of  this,  yet  the 
evidence  for  it  appeared  so  strong  that  the  alleged  incongruities  of  the  epistle  were 
put  to  the  account  of  interpolation,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  thought  them  both 
authentic,  to  the  feebleness  of  age  on  the  part  of  the  apostle.'' 

Even  the  *  newest  criticism,'  it  appears,  while  doubting  or  deny- 
ing the  genuineness  of  both,  assumed  and  even  elaborately  proved  the 
•identity  of  the  author  of  both.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  these 
critics  came  to  doubt  on  this  subject.  But  after  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  fourth  gospel,  what  was  first 
a  mere  conjecture,  that  the  epistle  was  by  a  different  hand,  was  deve- 
loped into  a  declared  opinion.  They  ruled,  in  fact,  that  the  gospel  was 
written  late  in  the  second  century,  and  that  the  epistle  was  a  slavish 
imitation  of  it  by  some  still  later  hand. 

Before  entering  directly  on  the  proof  of  his  assumption  that  both 
writings  are  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle,  the  author  gives  an 
instructive  characteristic  of  the  older  and  *  most  recent  *  critical  schools. 
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He  shews  that  they  differed  in  the  character  of  their  critical  methods, 
and  still  more  in  their  notions  of  revelation  and  their  conceptions  of  the 
Deity.  The  rationalists  assumed  the  being  of  a  personal  and  over- 
ruling Deity,  and  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  had  made  known  his  will  to 
man.  But  this  revelation  was  agreeable  with  reason  only  as  reason 
was  commensurate  with  God.  And  they  removed  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  it  whatever  was  immediate  and  supernatural ;  even  the  moral 
truth  of  the  Scriptures  was  but  a  natural  product  of  the  understanding. 
But  in  the  so-called  ^  modem  speculation/  '  man  is  the  true  counter- 
part of  God ;'  '  God  and  man  are  essentially  one ;'  '  humanity  is  the 
union  of  the  two  natures.  Hence  a  revelation  of  God  to  man  as  his 
creature  is  out  of  the  question — there  is  no  Deity  apart  from  humanity 
to  give  it.  The  results  of  the  modem  speculation  are  then,  that  it  is 
a  mere  theological  prejudice  to  think  that  Christianity  comes  perfect 
from  heaven,  and  that  men  cannot  surpass  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  Christianity  in  its  rise  and  progress  is  a  process  which 
takes  place  according  to  the  general  laws  of  historic  development :  the 
real  Holy  Spirit  which  has  inspired  the  Gospel  is  the  phantasy  of  the 
Christian  spirit :  the  Gospel  is  thus  the  original  legend,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves.  We  remark  that  these  apho- 
risms are  given  in  the  words  of  their  respective  authors. 

Now  the  author  remarks,  as  long  as  even  a  single  gospel  was 
regarded  as  genuine,  such  a  position  was  untenable,  and  that  of  St. 
John  was  the  last  to  be  degraded.  A  whole  series  of  works  was 
devoted  by  Baur  and  his  school  to  put  this  book  far  down  in  history : 
they  professed  to  be  enquiring  after  a  real  historic  representation  of  the 
apostolic  and  after  times,  but  they  arrived  at  a  purely  ideal  picture, 
according  to  which  they  might  be  able  to  shew  that  history  had  really 
taken  the  course  which  their  speculations  prescribed,  and  according  to 
this  the  Johnian  writings  could  not  have  appeared  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  as  being  so  much  in  advance  of  history. 
The  author  by  no  means  proposes  to  assail  this  position  in  the  work 
before  him,  but  he  allows  that  no  one  who  maintains  that  position  can 
refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  the  ^  new  criticism  /  and  he  has  no  idea 
that  his  arguments  will  reach  those  who  do.  It  is  not  for  them  he 
writes,  but  for  those  who  by  a  process  satisfactory  to  themselves  have 
taken  their  stand  on  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  as  a  divine  bestowment ; 
and  he  proposes  to  examine  in  detail,  from  his  own  position,  the  indi- 
vidual arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  epistle. 
He  says : — 

**  By  these  investigations,  made  on  the  supposition  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  the  speculative  criticism  will 
not  feel  themselves  assailed.  But  *  believing  *  theologians,  by  means  of  believing 
criticism,  may  feel  themselves  established  in  what  they  have  had  living  proof  of,  by 
the  clear  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  epistle  of  John.  .  .  .  The 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  a  divine  fact  which  gives  to  men  nothing  less  than  eternal 
life  (1  John  v.  11)  ;  and  because  this  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  written  Word, 
we  conclude  that  this  word  of  apostolic  scripture  is  divine.  In  this  conviction,  it  is 
not  so  much  in  our  critical  investigations  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  that  we 
rebuke  the  speculative  critics  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle  itself.     For  if  our 
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exposition  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  apostolic  word,  but  makes  it  more  clearly 
understood  and  more  Ailly  entered  intOi  every  actually  admitted  truth  must  remove 
one  support  of  the  speculative  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  be  effectual  apologe- 
tically in  making  way  for  the  theology  of  belief  in  revelation." 

We  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  thus  expressed. 
No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  Sacred  Writings  can  he  anything 
less  than  astonished  at  the  recklessness  of  the  writers  of  this  school  in 
their  manner  of  using  the  Sacred  Writings.  As  it  is  not  from  the 
facts  of  history  that  they  draw  their  historic  picture,  so  it  is  a  purely 
ideal  representation  which  they  give  of  the  sentiments  of  a  saered 
writer,  such  as  they  could  not  have  given  without  having  avoided  the 
ohvious  meaning  of  the  writer  of  whom  they  speak.  While  they  take 
their  own  assumptions  for  gospel,  though  St.  John  or  an  angel  from 
heaven  declared  any  other,  he  would  have  their  critical  anathema. 
Hence,  as  our  author  says,  it  is  in  a  free  and  close  investigation  of 
these  documents  themselves,  so  as  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer, 
that  the  results  of  the  modem  criticism  are  to  he  tested.  In  the  work 
before  us  this  task  is  elaborately  performed,  and  every  portion  of  ground 
contested  and  made  good  against  those  who  impugn  the  Johnian 
Epistle. 


Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Part  the  First.  By 
Alfred  Barry,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Leeds  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1856.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  286. 

The  author  of  this  work  clearly  states  his  design  in  the  preface.  He 
does  not  propose  to  furnish  a  complete  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  to  attempt  any  such  "introduction  as  is  common  among 
German  theologians."  His  object  has  been,  "  to  give  what  might 
strictly  be  an  introduction  to  the  willing  study  of  Scripture  itself  and 
to  suggest  a  few  leading  principles,  to  indicate,  where  necessary,  the 
bearing  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  perplex  a  thoughtful  reader,  but, 
most  of  all  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  great  scheme  which  gives  to 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  so  true  an  unity."  Mr.  Barry  thinks  that  the 
great  trial  of  Scripture  in  our  day  rests  on  the  proof  of  its  harmony 
with  what  is  called  "Natural  Religion,"  or  with  the  great  principles  of 
righteousness  and  love,  rather  than  on  metaphysical  difficulties,  or 
questions  of  internal  evidence ;  and  that  it  is  the  destitution  of  belief 
in  this  that  many  minds  are,  more  or  less  consciously,  imbibing  infidel 
principles.  Any  effort  to  counteract  this  tendency  must  be  praise- 
worthy, and  we  consider  that  this  confessed  design  of  Mr.  Barry's 
volume  recommends  it  strongly  to  our  regard. 

The  author,  further,  is  aware  of  a  great  defect  in  many  Biblical 
commentaries,  and  purposes  to  avoid  it  in  his  own  labours.  This  we 
will  allow  him  to  state  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  great  bar  to  the  usefulness  of  many  commentaries,  is  their  predominantly 
apologetic  character.     There  has  been  a  tendency,  if  not  to  deny  difficulties,  at  least 
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to  liar  them  over;  a  detire  to  prove  the  cause  of  truth  by  any  arguments  which  come 
to  hand,  and  a  disinclination  to  acknowledge,  an  inability  to  solve,  any  conoeiTable 
difficulty.  There  has  been,  in  some  cases,  even  a  refusal  to  admit,  in  judging  of 
Scriptural  doctrines,  or  characters,  those  plain  principles  of  reasoning  which  not 
only  the  conscience  but  the  Gospel  itself  command  us  to  apply  to  our  daily  life.  The 
effect  has  naturally  been  a  distrust  of  the  soundness,  and  even  of  the  honesty  of  the 
authors ;  and,  by  the  common  retribution  in  every  form  of  *  pious  fraud,*  that 
distrust  has  been  extended  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it«  and  reflected  back  even 
on  the  Bible  itself.  There  can  be  no  need  of  such  dealings  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  distinct  from  their  conceptions  of  it, 
is  firm  and  sincere.  Most  of  the  difficulties  vanish  when  they  are  steadily  looked  at, 
with  a  resolution  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  follow  it  when  discovered ;  and  for  tikose 
which  remain,  it  is  surely  no  great  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
solution  which  we  do  not  see,  and  to  confess  that  we  do  not  yet  *  know  even  as  we 
are  known.'  ....  It  is,  I  trust,  in  this  spirit  that  the  following  pages  are  published, 
with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  they  may  do  something,  though  it  may  be  only  a 
little,  to  help  thoughtful  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  suggesting  a  few  princi- 
ples of  study,  by  clearing  away  some  prejudices  which  hinder  it,  and  by  shewing  that 
Scripture  in  its  own  true  and  literal  sense  not  only  harmonizes  with  all  right  and 
goodness  which  the  mind  of  man  can  see,  but  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  perplddties  of 
its  witness,  and  the  dissipater  of  the  clouds  which  bound  its  vision  on  every  side." 

The  volume  contains  an  introduction  and  six  chapters.  The  latter 
treat  of  the  following  subjects : — the  Creation ;  the  state  of  man  in 
Paradise,  and  the  Fall ;  the  Antediluvian  period ;  the  Anti-Abrahamic 
period  ;  the  Abrahamic  or  Patriarchal  period ;  the  Book  of  Job.  In 
these  portions  of  the  work  the  difficulties  which  have  been  started  at 
various  times  and  by  different  minds  are  discussed  with  fairness,  and 
in  a  way  which  will  satisfy  believers  in  divine  revelation,  though  not 
those  who  are  sceptically  inclined.  The  introduction  considers  divine 
revelation  as  an  organic  whole,  developing  itself  from  the  beginning 
until  gradually  perfected  in  Christianity,  and  treats  of  some  of  the 
great  principles  by  which  Holy  Scripture  is  characterized,  such  as  the 
unity  of  its  various  elements,  its  progressiveness,  and  its  inspiration. 
With  regard  to  inspiration,  Mr.  Barry  supposes  that  the  progressive 
nature  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  thought  to  militate  against  it ;  and  he 
meets  the  objection.  Inspiration  is  thus  defined  in  what  is,  to  us,  a 
somewhat  novel  manner,  as  ^'  that  supernatural  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  supernatural  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  by  the  incarnation,  even  where  it  preceded  in  time 
the  actual  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  him  who  was  ^  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' ''  Its  action  on  man  is  said  to 
vary  according  to  the  object  in  view,  which  may  be  either  instruction 
in  what  man's  natural  powers  cannot  conceive  of,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  affections  heavenward.  *'  Inspiration,"  it  is  further  said,  "  is  not 
identical  with  revelation,  but  is  the  correlative  subjective  action  on 
the  spirit  of  man,  without  which  no  objective  revelation  can  be  avail- 
able to  him."  It  cannot  be  represented  as  an  overwhelming  force, 
which  makes  its  recipients  mere  passive  instruments.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Barry  treats  of  inspiration  which,  he  says,  is  "  that  gift  of  God  which 
all  his  saints  enjoy  ;"  and  he  does  not  admit  that  this  differs  from  the 
inspiiration  of  the  sacred  writers  except  in  "  the  final  cause,  the  object 
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for  which  it  was  given/'  We  cannot  now  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  this  subject,  although  we  think  it  admits  of  it,  but  will  quote  Mr. 
Barry's  own  words  in  order  that  we  may  not  misrepresent  his  view  to 
our  readers. 

"  It  remains  then  to  enquire  what  is  the  special  characteristic  of  Biblical  inspira- 
tion, differencing  it  from  that  of  ordinary  Christians,  and  distinguishing  also  its 
various  parts  from  one  another.  It  cannot  be  found  in  the  Source,  for  He  is  one 
and  the  same  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  natures  of  the  recipients,  for  these 
can  but  differ  in  degree  ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  final  cause,  the  object  for  which 
it  was  given.  The  revelation  vouchsafed  to  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  was  an 
extraordinary  one,  given  them  not  simply  for  their  own  intuition  and  temporary 
guidance,  but  also  in  order  that  it  might  be  declared  to  the  world,  and  remain  as  an 
everlasting  treasure.  Their  inspiration,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  similarly  extra- 
ordinary character.  In  this  respect  it  is  parallel  only  to  the  apostolic  inspiration, 
except  that  this  latter  would  seem  to  have  been  more  general  in  scope,  and  more 
continuous,  because  the  task  of  the  apostles  involved  a  continued  and  varied  course 
of  action  and  preaching,  so  that  their  life,  in  fact,  was  one  great  evangelism." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  notice  that  Mr.  Barry  is  a  thoughtful 
student  of  the  Bible,  whose  investigations  are  regulated  by  that  pious 
reverence  which  a  revelation  from  God  ought  to  produce.  In  an 
appendix  three  subjects  are  specially  discussed, — On  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible  from  the  Creation  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  on  the  Book  of  Job. 


Jerusalem  and  Tiberias  ;  Sora  and  Cordova :  a  survey  of  the  religious 
and  scholastic  learning  of  the  Jews  ;  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Literature,  By  J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.A., 
Ph.D.     London :  Longmans.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  520. 

Dr.  Etheridge  is  a  pains-taking  scholar,  well  known  by  his  many 
labours  on  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  As  the  result  of  the  study  of 
many  years,  he  has  produced  the  volume  now  before  us,  which  sup- 
plies a  want  in  our  literature  which  has  long  been  felt.  We  have 
the  glorious  productions  of  Hebrew  historians  and  bards,  and  we  hear 
much  of  Targums  and  Talmuds  with  their  almost  inaccessible  lore; 
but  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  Hebrew  literature  in  general.  Yet 
it  is  a  rich  mine  if  properly  worked,  and  on  its  own  grounds  is  well 
worthy  of  being  explored.  But  besides  this  claim  on  our  notice,  Dr. 
Etheridge  thinks  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Jews 
will  much  facilitate  our  efforts  to  propitiate  their  attention  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  view  is  so  important,  and  also  so  likely  to  be  correct, 
that  we  give  it  in  the  author* s  own  words  : — 

"  We  have  undertaken  this  work  from  a  persuasion  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  a 
desideratum  in  the  English  language,  and  that  a  revived  study  of  the  Hebrew  theolo- 
gians would  both  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  tend  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  us  and  the  Jewish  people  themselves. 
Among  the  many  hindrances  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  them,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  misrepresentations  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  which  they  have  been 
too  familiar,  in  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  corrupt  and  persecuting  churches  ;  nor 
the  circumstance,  that  many  who  take  even  a  practical  interest  in  Israel's  regenera* 
tion«  are  too  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  mind ;  as  well 
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U  of  thtir  tnditionf  of  tho  pait,  and  tbdr  ocpectatioiis  aboat  the  fature.  Tlw  Jews 
•re  a  people  who  live  in  an  inteUectoal  region  of  their  own ;  a  region  within  whoae 
precincts  bat  few  Christians  have  ever  cared  to  enter.  But  while  we  are  thus  con- 
tentedly unacquainted  with  the  mental  and  social  idioayncrasies  of  this  most  ancient 
and  isolated  race,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  alter  them  ? 

'*  Now  the  more  sadnloos  stady  of  the  rich  oriental  literature  which  Ues  ne- 
glected in  the  writings  of  many  hundred  Hebrew  authors, — ^writings  that,  like  an  un- 
broken chain,  connect  the  present  with  the  remotest  past,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of 
their  antique  traditions  sustains  a  perpetual  metempaychosis, — ^would  open  a  com- 
munion between  their  minds  and  our  own,  which  would  place  each  party  upon  a  £iir 
more,  advantageous  ground  for  the  discussbn  of  the  momentous  interests  on  which 
we  differ  than  haa  erer  yet  been  occupied,  and  form  a  basis  for  a  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  Christianity  than  has  heretofore  attracted  their  serious  attention. 
Nor  are  theie  treasures  of  Hebrew  learning  valuable  to  the  theologian  only ;  they 
would  repay,  with  affluent  rewards  the  researches  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  mo- 
ralist, the  lawyer,  and  the  statesman.  He  who  fairly  enters  within  these  *  gates,' 
finds  himself  in  a  world  of  intellect  where  thought  takes  new  forms  of  combination  ; 
where  the  canons  of  practical  life  and  religion  are  set  forth  in  unusual  and  heart- 
stirring  aspects ;  where  devotion  reaches  a  sublimity  in  prayer  and  praise  too  rarely 
attained  among  ourselves,  and  ethical  wisdom,  combining  the  venerable,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  astute,  and  the  true,  inculcates  its  lessons  with  the  sanction  of  an  ancient, 
revered,  and  unquestioned  authority,  the  quiet  self-possessed  gentleness  of  parental 
love,  and  often  with  the  grace  and  ornament  of  poetic  illustration.'' 

Dr.  Etheridge  divides  the  Jewish  literature  into  eleven  orders, 
which  are  as  follows : — Soferim,  Tanaim,  Amoraim,  Targ^mists  and 
Masorites,  Seboraim  and  Geonim,  Mediaeval  Rabbanim,  Kabalists, 
Peitanim,  Hipreshim,  Darshanim,  and  Jewish  literati.  These  terms 
are  expressive  of  various  theological  and  literary  schools,  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  present,  and  including  an  immense 
amount  of  writing  more  or  less  valuable.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
work  will  be  eagerly  read  by  a  large  class  of  students,  and  we  feel  under 
g^reat  obligations  to  the  author  both  for  the  actual  information  con- 
veyed, and  for  the  key  to  greater  stores  with  which  he  furnishes  us. 
His  account  of  Maimonides  will  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  his 
subjects. 

"  Maimonides,  or  properly  Moshe  Ben  Maimon,  was  bom  on  the  Passover  Sab- 
bath of  the  year  1135,  at  Cordova.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Joseph 
Ha  Levi,  at  Lucena,  was  himself  a  distinguished  teacher,  and  a  dain  or  judge  in 
Cordova.  Moses,  in  early  youth,  did  not  give  much  promise  of  the  eminence  he 
afterwards  attained.  But  his  father's  harsh  and  turbulent  care  for  the  development 
of  his  dormant  faculties  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  unfolding  of  those  powers 
which  made  Maimuni  the  greatest  Hebrew  doctor  of  the  age,  and  clothed  his  name 
with  imperishable  honour.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  science  and  learning  were  in 
their  highest  bloom  in  Spain,  and  when  the  Jews  possessed  the  unrestrict^  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  free  access  to  all  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  such  teachers  as  Averroes,  Ebn  l*ophail,  Ebn  Saig,  and  the  choicest 
men  of  his  own  nation,  Maimuni  became  a  paragon  of  learning.  He  was  not  only 
profoundly  conversant  with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  kindred  Aramaic  dialects,  but 
was  familiar  as  well  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish  languages.  In  science  he  excelled 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy  (after  the  system  of  the  time),  in  medicine  and  poli- 
tical economy ;  while,  as  a  theologian,  his  expanded  and  enlightened  views  of  divine 
revelation  made  him  a  guide  to  his  co-religionists,  and  enabled  him  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  studies  of  the  synagogue.  His  preceptor,  Averroes,  had  broken  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Koran,  and  had  become  what  we  should  call  a  philoso- 
phical deist.    Maimonides,  without  imitating  him  in  relation  to  the  Bible  and  the 
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Talmud,  .nevertheless  partook  of  his  love  for  freedom  of  thought.  The  great  pur- 
pose he  contemplated  in  his  theological  writings,  was  to  harmonize  Talmudism  with 
the  written  law,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  was  itself  founded  in  immutable 
reason  and  the  fitness  of  things.  But  in  accomplishing  the  first  of  these  purposes, 
Maimonides  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  many  things  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  writings  which  the  great  mass  of  his  rabbinical  brethren  held  inviolably  sacred. 
This  involved  him  in  extensive  and  painful  controversies,  and  brought  him  in  fact 
under  the  ban  of  the  French  synagogue.  The  College  of  MontpelUer  condemned 
his  work  to  the  fiames.  Many  of  the  rabbins  of  Spain  and  Narbonne,  on  the  con- 
trary, sided  with  Maimonides,  and  a  furious  war  of  words  and  anathemas  was  sus- 
tained between  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  But  his  works  were  destined  to 
outlive  the  angry  discussions  they  had  at  first  provoked,  and  to  insure  their  author 
the  homage  of  the  learned  in  all  following  times.  The  high  esteem  of  the  Jews  for 
Maimuni  has  been  expressed  in  their  well-known  saying.  Mi  Mosheh  ad  Moaheh  lo 
qoom  ki  Mosheh :  *  From  Moses  (the  lawgiver)  to  Moses  (Maimuni)  no  one  hath 
arisen  like  Moses.' 

'*  Maimonides  was  fated  to  lead  an  unsettled  life.  The  pressure  of  circumstances 
and  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  his  antagonists  denied  him  the  repose  of  an  undisturbed 
home  for  any  great  length  of  time  at  one  place.  In  1159  we  find  him  residing  at 
Fez.  In  1165  he  vras  in  Palestine,  and  subsequently  in  Egypt,  where  he  obtained 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  Sultan  Sala-ed-din.  After  a  life  of  great  labour  and 
vicissitude,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1204,  and  was  buried  in  the  Holy 
Land." 

The  following  will  shew  the  suggestive  character  of  much  that  the 
volume  supplies : — 

*'  Some  writers  have  thought  they  have  perceived  such  an  affinity  between  the 
doctrines  and  phraseology  of  Christianity  and  the  Kabala  as  to  warrant  the  notion 
that  the  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  former.  Here  it  is  needful  to  divest  the  subject 
of  various  accessories  which  have  gathered  around  both  systems  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  keep  to  the  fundamental  principia  of  each  for  the  solution  of  the  simple 
question :  whereas  the  Old  Testament  revelation  teaches  so  clearly  the  substantial 
distinction  between  God  and  the  universe  created  by  him,  whence  did  the  Jews,  to 
whom  that-  revelation  was  first  given,  derive  their  doctrine  of  the  one  pantheistic 
substance  ?  Most  certainly  not  from  Christianity.  (1.)  The  dualism  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  is  precisely  that  of  the  Mosaic  revelation, — that  is  to  say,  God>  and 
a  created  universe, — and  then  the  second  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit  as  the  com- 
ponents of  the  universe,  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  one  substance  of  the 
pantheistic  Kabala.  (2.)  Again,  the  theological  trinitarianism  of  Christianity 
reveals  a  trinity  of  divine  persons  :  the  trinitarianism  of  the  Kabala  is  only  a  trinal 
development  of  divine  attributes,  or,  rather,  a  trinal  classification  of  pneumatical 
and  cosmogonic  powers.     The  two  systems  are  entirely  distinct. 

"  And  if  we  fail  to  discover  the  fountain  of  the  Kabala  in  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  apostles,  we  shall  be  still  unsuccessful  if  we  seek  it  in  those  of  the 
heterodox  sects  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Gnosticism  in  the  case  of  Simon  the  Magician  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  we  perceive  an  indication  of  some  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Kabala. 
Simon  announced  himself  as  '  the  greatness,  or  power,'  ha-geborah,  or,  as  the  Sa- 
maritan people  understood  him,  'the  great  power  of  God.'  Hie  est  Virtus  Dei, 
gwB  vacatur  Magna.  In  this  respect  they  regarded  him  as  the  Logos  or  Memraj  and 
tiierefore  possessed  of  divine  attributes.  Hence  St.  Jerome  records  as  genuine  such 
affirmations  of  the  Magus  concerning  himself  as,  '  I  am  the  Word  of  God,  I  am  the 
true  Beauty,  I  am  the  Comforter,  I  am  the  Almighty,  I  am  all  godlike  and  divine.' 
Ego  sum  Sermo  Deif  ego  sum  Speeiosus,  ego  Paracletus,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia 
Dei,  Who  does  not  see  in  these  very  terms  modes  of  thinking  allied  to  the  Kaba- 
listic  ones  ?  This  likeness  appears  still  more  plainly  when  Simon,  as  the  LogoSf  or 
visible  *  Wisdom  '  of  the  Deity,  exhibited  his  female  companion  as  the  Binahy  *  Un- 
derstanding,'  the  feminine  principle  in  the  three  superior  sefiroth." 
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Die  Bekentnisschriften  der  AUprotestantischen  Kirche  Deuischlands. 
Heransgegeben  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Heppe  (The  ConfessioDal  Writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Protestant  Church  of  Germany.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Henry  Heppe.  Cassel:  Fischer.  London:  Nutt,  1855.  8vo. 
pp.  xlvii.,  697. 

This  volume  will  be  abundantly  welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have 
been,  or  may  be,  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  doctrinal  history  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  excellent  style  in  which 
works  of  this  kind  are  produced  in  Germany ;  being  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  which  a  student  wants  in  the  study  of  such  a  work,  or 
in  using  it  for  reference.  It  gives  the  original  documents  themselves 
with  their  German  version,  in  the  form  and  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, an  account  of  the  variations  of  the  last  form  of  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  as  well  as  of  the  apology,  from  the  first  form,  as  also 
those  in  the  Saxon  confession.  We  have  three  indexes, — one  of 
Scripture  texts  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to,  without 
citation  in  the  documents,  another  of  texts  in  the  order  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  complete  index  of  names  and  subjects. 

But  these  documents  acquire  great  additional  interest  and  value 
from  the  luminous  account  of  their  rise,  which  the  editor  has  given  in 
a  copious  introduction.  He  had  published  in  1854  a  work  entitled 
The  Confessional  Developement  of  the  Old  Protestant  \Church  of  Ger- 
mani/y  the  Old  Protestant  Union^  and  the  Present  Position  and  Task  of 
Protestantism  ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  work  before  us  contains  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  these  documents. 
The  account  he  has  given  is  exceedingly  instructive,  free  from  all 
doubtful  assumptions,  and  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  which  the 
documents  themselves  supply.  As  it  is  the  confessional  writings  of 
Protestantism,  properly  so  called,  which  the  editor  here  exhibits,  some 
important  doctrinal  writings  which  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  are  of  course  not  in  this  collection. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  out  of  which, 
in  fact,  the  Augustance  grew.  The  Loci  appeared  first  in  1521,  and 
continually  reappeared  in  improved  forms  till  1526.  It  was  universally 
accepted  as  embodying  the  views,  which  it  really  led,  of  the  Re- 
formers. But  neither  this  nor  the  Catechism  of  Luther  in  1529,  and 
which  latter  was  only  in  local  use,  were  publicly  exhibited  as  confes- 
sions. The  document  which  was  publicly  declared  to  contain,  and 
which  was  always  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  Protestant  doctrine,  was 
the  AugustancB,  first  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  in  1530. 
This  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
called  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^  which  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor,  and  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  confession. 

But  the  Protestant  doctrine  was  not  regarded  as  fixed  by  this  con- 
fession, and,  as  early  as  1581,  Melancthon  published  a  new  edition  of 
it,  in  which,  though  there  were  no  organic  changes,  considerable  modi- 
fications were  made,  and  which,  in  fact,  he  continued  to  make  in  suc- 
cessive editions,  as  his  own  views  became  more  developed  and  defined. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  had,  besides  other 
doctrinal  treatises,  a  confession  of  their  own,  called  the  TetrapolitancB : 
yet  this  closely  coincided  with  the  Augtcstance;  and,  when  political 
circumstances  required,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Smalcald,  in  1531,  that 
there  should  be  one  standard  of  union,  it  was  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  its  then  present  form  which  was  exhibited  as  such ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  this  was  again  proclaimed  at  the  Convention  of  Protestants 
at  Smalcald,  in  1537,  when  a  small  treatise  by  Melancthon  was  at- 
tached to  it, — De  Primata  PapcR  et  Jurisdictione  Episcoporum, — 
expressing  the  protest  then  made  against  Papal  assumptions. 

But  in  1535  Melancthon  entirely  remodelled  his  Locij  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  his  own  ideas,  and  with  the  developement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  general  Protestant  doctrine ;  and  in  1540  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  AugustancB^  which  embodied  the  new  views 
which  his  last  Loci  exhibited.  This  was  received  with  universal 
acceptance,  regarded  as  a  genuine  developement  (to  speak  with  the 
Editor)  of  the  original  confession,  and,  as  such,  presented  to  the 
imperial  delegate  at  Worms,  in  1540.  By  this  edition  all  other  forms 
of  the  confession  were  superseded  and  became  neglected.  The  other 
confessional  writings,  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Corpus 
Confessionunij  are  given  in  this  volume.  But  in  all  thesethe  Angus- 
tance  is  distinctly  recognized  as  the  common  basis  of  their  doctrinal 
expression ;  and  thus  that  confession  must  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  united  views  of  German  Protestants  as  long  as  they  remained 
united. 

There  are  several  interesting  questions  which  the  Editor's  state- 
ments in  connection  with  these  documents  might  suggest.  It  appears, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  Melancthon,  and  not  Luther,  who  led,  and  almost 
dictated  the  theology  of  those  times;  and  that  he,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  his  Loci  to  the  last,  had  given  up  some  assumptions  of 
his  early  philosophy,  which  shaped  his  theology.  But  it  appears  that 
Calvin,  or  at  least  his  school,  adhered  to  the  earlier  views  of  Melanc- 
thon ;  while  those  German  Protestants  who  came  most  in  contact  with 
our  own  Reformers  had  moulded  their  views  in  accordance  with  the 
last  form  of  the  Loci  and  the  Augustance,  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
documents  before  us  in  this  volume,  by  the  help  which  the  Editor  has 
given,  might  throw  an  interesting  light  on  this  subject. 


1.  The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  hy  the  American 
Bible  Union,  Part  II.  Book  of  Job,  chap.  xiv. — xxix.  London: 
Trubner  and  Co.     1856.     4to.     pp.  48. 

2.  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ being  a  companion  to  the  author's  New  Testament^  translated 

from  Griesbach^s  text.     By  Samuel  Sharpe.     London  :  Hodgson. 
1856.     18mo.     pp.  158. 

3.  Notes  on  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures,    By  William  Selwyn,  Canon  of  Ely,  Lady  Mar- 
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garet's  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.     Cambridge :  Deighton. 
1856.     8vo.     pp.  44. 

4.  A  Vindication  of  the  authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible^  from 
charges  brought  against  it  by  recent  writers.  Part,  ILj  contaimng 
remarks  I,  on  a  Translation  of  ^^  the  Epistle  of  Paid  the  Aposthj" 
with  especial  reference  to  the  terms  "EKxKifjffia,  'EW^icowoy,  Upeapv- 
repos,  and  ^icLKovo^,  and  II,  on  the  American  revision  of  1  St, 
John  L  By  the  Rev.  S,  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broad- 
windsor,  Dorset.  London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.  1856.  12mo. 
pp.  100. 

5.  Romish  Versions  of  the  Bible,  Facets  and  Arguments  for  the  consi- 
deration of  Bible  Societies,  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hales,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  John's  Church,  Richmond,  Surry.  London : 
Wertheim  and  Co.     1856.     8vo.     pp.  38. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  an  amount  of  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  state  of  the  English  Bible,  and  of  the  foreign  trans- 
lations of  Bible  Societies,  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  overtake. 
The  limits  of  a  whole  number  of  our  Journal  would  be  too  confined  for 
the  letters,  debates,  and  various  publications  relating  to  these  subjects, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  direct  our  readers  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points,  and  to  the  sources  of  more  complete  information.  Mr. 
Hey  wood's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  on  in  July ;  the 
Times  has  opened  its  columns  to  a  vast  number  of  letters  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Bible  revision ;  the  American  Bible  Union  has  been  impugned 
in  its  own  country,  and  made  the  object  of  formidable  opposition  and 
serious  charges  ;  and  many  pamphlets  and  volumes  on  the  controversy 
have  issued  from  the  press.  For  many  particulars  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Intelligence  department  of  the  present  number,  and,  on  some 
future  occasion  we  hope  to  give  some  matured  opinion  on  the  many 
topics  lately  brought  before  us.  But  for  the  present  we  can  only  call 
general  attention  to  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  above. 

We  do  not  think  the  American  Bible  Union  is  likely  to  accomplish 
anything  that  will  be  permanent  in  this  country.  The  sects  and  par- 
ties associated  for  its  professed  objects  are  too  numerous  and  too  anta- 
gonistic to  warrant  us  to  hope  for  much  from  their  united  labours.  But 
we  wish  it  success  as  far  as  its  results  are  seen  to  be  worthy  of  ap- 
proval ;  and  instead  of  any  criticism  of  our  own,  will  leave  our  readers 
further  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  the  version  of  Job,  by  giving  ano- 
ther chapter,  side  by  side  with  the  authorized  translation.  We  select 
the-.  28th  chapter,  as  being  in  itself  a  complete  work,  distinguished  by 
an  unapproachable  beauty  and  sublimity. 

KING  JAMES'  VERSION.  REVISED  VERSION. 

OHAP.  XXVIII.  CHAP.  XXVIII. 

SuRBLT  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.  For  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  1 

and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  find  it,  a  place  for  the  gold,  which  they  refine. 

2  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  dust,  and  stone  2 

hrasB  if  molten  out  qf  the  stone.  is  fused  into  copper. 
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3  He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and 
searcheth  out  all  perfection :  the  stones 
of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

4  The  flood  breaketh  oat  from  the 
inhabitants;  even  the  waters  forgotten 
of  the  foot :  they  are  dried  up,  they  are 
gone  away  from  men. 

5  Aifor  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh 
bread  :  and  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it 
were  fire. 

6  The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of 
sapphires  :  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 

7  There  ie  a  path  which  no  fowl 
knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen : 

8  The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden 
it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it. 

9  He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the 
rock ;  he  oyertumeth  the  mountains  by 
the  roots. 

10  He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the 
rocks  ;  and  his  eye  seeth  every  precious 
thing. 

1 1  He  bindeth  the  floods  from  over- 
flowing ;  and  the  thing  that  is  hid  bring- 
eth  he  forth  to  light. 

12  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

13  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  there- 
of ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

■  14  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me : 
and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 

15  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  nei- 
ther shall  silver  be  weighed  ybr  the  price 
thereof. 

16  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire. 

17  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot 
equal  it:  and  the  exchange  of  it  shaU 
not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold. 

18  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral, 
or  of  pearls  :  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies. 

19  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not 
equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  with 
pure  gold. 

20  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?.  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

21  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air. 

22  Destruction  and  death  say,  We 
have  heard  the  &me  thereof  with  our 
ears. 

23  God  understandeth  the  way  there- 
ofi  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

24  For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the 


He  puts  an  end  to  the  darkness;  and  3 
he  searches  out,  to  the  very  end,  stones 
of  thick  darkness  and  of  death-shade. 
He  drives  a  shaft  away  from  a  man's  4 
abode;    forgotten  of  the  foot,  they 
swing  suspended,  far  from  men  1    The 
earth,  out  of  it  goes  forth  bread ;  and  5 
under  it,  is  destroyed  as  with  fire.     A 
place  of  sapphires  are  its  stones ;  and  6 
it  has  clods  of  gold.    The  patii,  no 
bird  of  prey  has  known  it,  nor  the  7 
falcon's  eye  glanced  on  it ;  nor  proud  8 
beasts  trodden  it,  nor  roaring  lion 
passed  over  it. 


Against  the  flinty  rock  he  puts  forth  9 
his  hand;   he  overturns  mountains, 
firom  the  base.  In  the  rocks  he  cleaves  10 
out  rivers ;  and  his  eye  sees  every  pre- 
cious thing.     He  binds  up  streams,  11 
that  they  drip  not ;  and  the  hidden  he 
brings   out  to  light.     But  wisddm,  12 
whence  shall  it  be  found  ?  and  where 
is  the  place  of  understanding  ?     Man  13 
knows  not  its  price ;  nor  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living.     The  deep  14 
saith :  It  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the  sea 
saith :  It  is  not  with  me. 


Choice  gold  shall  not  be  given  in  15 
exchange  for  it ;  nor  shall  silver  be 
weighed  for  its  price.     It  cannot  be  16 
weighed  with  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx  and  sapphire.     Gold  17 
and  glass  shall  not  be  compared  with 
it,  nor  vessels  of  fine  gold  be  an  ex- 
change for  it.      Corals  and  crystal  18 
shall  not  be  named ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  wisdom  is  more  than  pearls. 
The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  be  19 
compared  with  it;   it  shall  not  be 
weighed  with  pure  gold.  But  wisdom,  20 
whence  comes  it?    and  where  is  the 
place  of  understanding  ?   since  it  is  21 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and 
covered  from  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
Destruction  and  death  say  :  with  our  22 
ears  have  we  heard  the  fame  of  it.  God  23 
understands  the  way  to  it,   and  he 
knows  the  place  of  it. 


For  he,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  he  24 
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MTtb,  amd  leeth  under  the  whole  bea- 
▼en; 

25  To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds; 
and  he  weigheth  the  waten  by  measure. 

26  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the 
rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder ; 

27  Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it ; 
he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out. 

28  And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold, 
the  fear  of  the  Lomn,  that  tt  wisdom ; 
and  to  depart  from  e?il  it  understanding. 


looks  ;  and  he  sees  under  the  whole 
hesTen:  to  make  the  weight  for  the  25 
wind;  and  he  meted  out  the  waters 
by  measure.    When  he  made  a  de-26 
cree  for  the  rain,  and  a  track  for  the 
thunder's  flash ;  then  he  saw,  and  he  27 
declared  it ;  he  established  it,  yea,  and 
searched  it  out.   And  to  man  he  said:  28 
Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding. 


Mr.  Sharpe  is  a  respectable  scholar,  but  we  feel  he  is  too  much 
bound  by  a  system  to  treat  bis  subject  fairly.  He  inclines  almost  uni- 
formly to  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  disputed  passages,  and,  in  other 
respects,  we  cannot  recommend  his  work  as  a  guide.  It  contains, 
however,  many  good  suggestions,  and  may  be  profitably  used  by 
skilled  hands.  We  will  give  two  examples,  taken  almost  at  random, 
leaving  our  readers  to  decide  how  far  Mr.  Sharpe  is  correct  in  his 
criticism.  In  Luke  i.  32,  Authorized  Version  has,  and  he  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highestj  vio9  vyInaTov.  Mr.  Sharpe  renders,  a  Son 
of  the  Highest ;  and  then  remarks : — 

"  The  Authorized  Version  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  '  the  son ' 
means  '  who  is  a  son,'  as  in  Matt.  i.  1,  where  we  write  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham,'  inserting  the  definite  article,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek, 
but  which  only  means  '  who  was  a  son,'  etc.  But  here  the  English  reader  would  be 
very  unfairly  treated  if  we  insert  the  '  the,'  meaning  '  who  is  a,'  and  thus  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  the  words  mean  *  the  only  son.'  Theologians  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  using  words  in  one  sense  which  their  hearers  will  understand  in  another. 
In  vi.  35,  the  Saviour  says  that  all  who  do  good  without  the  hope  of  reward  are  sons 
of  the  Highest." 

Again,  in  John  x.  33,  Authorized  Version  has,  makest  thyself  God, 
7roi€i9  aeavrov  GeoV.  Mr.  Sharpens  alteration  and  comment  are  as 
follows : — 

**  Makest  thyself  a  god.  Surrounded  as  the  Jews  were  with  idolaters,  and 
thoroughly  polytheistic  as  was  the  Greek  language,  we  must  not,  unless  the  sense 
makes  it  necessary,  insert  the  definite  article  before  8€(Js,  which  is  what  we  seem  to 
do  if  in  English  we  omit  the  indefinite  article." 

Professor  Selwyn  is  known  to  Biblical  scholars  by  his  monograph 
on  Isaiah  ix.*  In  a  recent  life  of  Professor  Scholefield,  written  by 
him,  he  has  further  discussed  the  subject  of  Biblical  revision,  and,  in 
other  ways  has  prove>d  the  great  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  question. 
In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  Professor  reprints  his  observations  on 
the  life  of  Scholefield,  and  adds  the  following  subjects: — Notice  of 
recent  attempts  at  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  ;  Notice  of  Motion  in 
Convocation;  Review  of  English  Translations ;  Translation  of  1611; 
Changes  ^s^ce   1611 ;  Remarks  on  Objections  to  an  Authorized  Re- 


<*  Hor(B  HebraictB.     Critical  Observations  on  the  Prophecy  of  Messiah  in  Isaiah, 
chap,  iz.,  and  other  passages  of  the  Holy  Scr^tures,     1848. 
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vision.  In  a  small  compass,  a  great  deal  of  highly  important  infor- 
mation is  communicated,  and  we  recommend  onr  readers  to  procure  the 
pamphlet,  which  is  in  a  cheap  form.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
making  the  following  extracts,  which  display  much  plain  good  sense 
on  a  subject  much  mystified  by  many  writers.  They  are  taken  from 
"  Remarks  on  Objections  to  Revision." 

*'  2.  With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  unsettling 
the  public  mind^  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  revise  the  English  Bible, 
we  may  say  at  once,  This  oljectUm  comes  too  late.  As  has  been  shewn  above,  the 
public  mind  is  already  at  work  upon  the  subject ;  revisions  in  various  forms  are 
commenced  and  circulated  :  one  can  scarcely  take  up  a  journal  of  the  day  without 
finding  an  article  or  a  letter  on  '  Biblical  Revision.'  The  public  mind  is  already 
moved,  whether  the  movement  be  for  good  or  evil ;  and  the  only  consideration  open 
to  us  is  this,  What  is  the  best  way  of  restoring  tranquillity. 

Motos  pruBstat  componere  flw:tu8, 

'*  That  this  movement  is  for  good,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  improvement  in  all  our  institutions,  which  distinguishes  the 
present  century  in  comparison  with  the  last.  The  same  feeling  which  moved  us  to 
restore  and  make  comely  our  cathedral  and  parish  churches,  now  moves  us  to  desire 
and  promote  the  improvement  of  our  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*'  Let  us  consider  calmly  what  are  the  results  that  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  an  Authorized  Revision,  that  we  may  judge  in  some  measure  whether  good  or 
evil  is  likely  to  predominate. 

'*  First,  we  may  boldly  predict  that  an  Authorized  Revision  will  lead  to  the 
re-establishment  of  public  confidence  (if  indeed  it  has  been  shaken)  in  the  general 
fidelity  and  substantial  goodness  of  our  Version.  All  our  best  scholars  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  English  Translation  is  one  of  the  most  faithful,  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  then  the  public  mind 
has  been  at  all  unsettled  ;  if  the  desire  for  correction  of  particular  passages  has  led  to 
the  feeling  that  a  New  Translation  is  required ;  there  is  no  way  by  which  this  feeling 
can  be  so  completely  set  at  rest,  as  by  the  labours  of  a  body  of  learned  men  com- 
missioned to  revise  the  whole  Version.  Under  their  hands  the  pillars  and  arches,  the 
walls  and  buttresses  of  the  sacred  fabric,  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  while 
the  joints  are  pointed,  and  the  blemishes  removed.  This  result  will  be  similar  to 
that  which  followed  the  laborious  examination  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  and  his  associates.  A  vague  feeling  had  gone  abroad,  arising  from  the  rumours 
of  a  multitude  of  various  readings  in  those  manuscripts,  that  the  text  was  in  a  very 
uncertain  state.  The  result  of  the  collation  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
various  readings  were  of  small  importance,  making  no  difference  in  the  sense,  and 
that  the  general  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  most  securely  established. 
Secondly f  we  may  hope  that  several  passages  now  left  in  a  dubious  state  will  be 
effectually  cleared.  It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  translators  of  1611 
have,  in  many  places,  purposely  left  our  minds  unsettled,  because  their  own  minds 
were  so.  Where  they  did  not  feel  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  one 
rendering,  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  they  have  given  both,  one  in  the  text,  the 
other  in  the  margin.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  labours  of  Biblical 
critics,  since  1611,  will  enable  the  revisers  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in  some  of 
these  doubtful  cases. 

'*  There  is  another  more  important  class  of  double  renderings,  in  text  and 
margin,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

*'  Thirdly ,  we  may  say  with  full  assurance,  that  many  renderings,  more  or  less 
erroneous,  wHl  be  amended. 

**  These  amendments  will  be  of  various  shades  of  importance,  and  effected  by 
▼arious  means.  Sometimes  a  mere  change  of  punctuation,  or  the  change  from 
^rmative  to  interrogative,  will  bring  a  passage  into  accordance  with  the  original : 
sometimes  (as  in  the  case  quoted  in  p.  8)  a  very  little  further  change  will  restore  a 
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gracioni  daclaratioii,  lott  in  the  prewnt  Engluh;  MMnetimes  a  phrase^  wlucli  in  1611 
was  in  •ooordance  with  the  origUiAl,  bat  is  ao  no  longer,  except  to  Ute  ears  of  a  few 
Bcholan ,  will  require  to  be  altered :  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  translators  have 
missed  the  tme  sense,  the  correct  rendering  most  be  brought  forth  from  the  treasures 
of  modem  criticism/* 

Mr.  Malan  examines  the  work  of  Dr.  Tumbull  on  the  Epistles,  and 
shews  that  his  proposed  emendations  do  not  conduce  mnch  to  the 
truthfulness  or  clearness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  produces  a  great 
deal  of  philological  matter  on  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  given 
in  his  title-page ;  and  the  result  is  to  shew  that  proposed  improve- 
ments, however  specious  and  apparently  well  grounded,  are  often  a 
step  backward.  His  examination  of  the  work  d[  the  American  Bible 
Union  is  no  less  satisfiictory.  His  general  remarks  on  the  tendency 
to  find  fault  with  the  English  Version  are  discreet  and  to  the  point, 
and  we  need  make  no  apology  for  quoting  them. 

"  We  may  then  fear,  lest  those  who  pretend  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
version  of  the  English  Biblk  do  not  suflliciently  consider  all  the  consequences  of  a 
summary  change  in  this  respect.  They  little  kxtow,  perhaps,  what  they  want,  and 
therefore,  what  they  ask.  A  new  translation  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  Cicero's  worka^ 
would  matter  little,  and  everybody's  taste  might  safely  be  gratified  on  this  point 
But  a  NKW  VERSION  of  the  Biblv— H>f  the  only  book  in  the  tibrary  of  millions  of 
poor,  ignorant,  but  humble  Christians  in  this  country — would  at  onoe  upset  their 
instinctive  adherence  to  their  Church,  and  their  love  for  their  Bible,  with  which  they 
never  will  part  at  any  price.  It  would  raise  needless  doubts  in  their  minds.  It 
would  set  them  to  inquire  about  matters  which  they  readily  believe,  but  which  they 
could  never  understand.  It  would  shake  their  faith  in  what  they  justly  hold  most 
sacred, — the  very  letter  of  the  Bible, — which  they  worship  as  of  God,  even  though 
they  do  not  quite  enter  into  its  meaning.  Now  these  poor,  ignorant,  but  humble 
Christians,  who  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  country  parishes,  deserve  every  con- 
sideration ;  nay,  their  spiritual  interest  ought  to  be  consulted  first  of  all.  For  they 
are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  betters,  who  can  help  themadves  fi?om  sources  of 
information  inaccessible  to  their  poorer,  but  not  worse,  neighbours.  And  as  regards 
the  better  informed,  the  translation  of  '  Paul's  Epistles,'  discussed  in  tiiis  treatise, 
abundantly  shews  how  far  the  breach  between  existing  sects  and  parties  in  the  Church 
of  this  country  would  be  widened  by  a  nkw  vkbsion  of  the  Bible  in  English. 

"  It  is  easy  for  some  of  the  clei^  to  make  an  unseascmable  display  of  learning 
in  the  pulpit,  by  telling  their  congregations  that  such  or  such  a  verse  is  not  well 
rendered  in  their  Bible.  But,  in  so  doing,  they  shew  little  wisdom.  They  need- 
lessly unsettle  the  mind  of  their  hearers  on  a  subject  in  which  comparatively  few  of 
these  can  ever  be  fair  judges  ;  and  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  at  the  time  the  charge 
of  unsoundness  is  brought  from  the  pulpit,  against  liie  Authorized  Version. 

*'  But  we  all  know  that  assertion  is  no  proof;  and  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  has 
it  all  his  own  way.  He  makes  what  statement  he  pleases ;  and  nine-toiths  of  his 
congregation  believe  him  without  further  inquiry.  Some  few  doubt,  or  at  least  think 
of,  it :  and  fewer  still  determine  to  look  into  the  matter  if,  or  when,  they  can.  They 
all  leave  the  church,  however,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  their  long-cherished 
associations  and  firm  faith  in  their  Bible  being  shaken  or  unsettled,  they  know  not 
why ;  and  they  wish  they  had  not  heard  it.  Then,  may  be,  one  of  the  hearers,  who 
happens  to  have  just  begun  Hebrew  and  to  know  a  little  of  Greek,  thinks  the 
preacher  quite  right ;  for  he  cannot  think  how  such  or  such  a  word,  'Which  he  has 
looked  at  once  only,  can  possibly  mean  what  is  said  in  the  English  Bibuc  And 
thus  a  growing  and  ignorant  discontent  for  the  best  of  books  in  the  English  language 
is  fostered  among  the  people  by  some  who  would,  perhaps,  be  the  least  able  to 
improve  it  by  shewing  a  better  way. 

'*  A  far  wiser  course  would  appear  to  be,  instead  of  eondemning  ex  eatkedrd  and 
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without  a  defence  the  Authorized  Version,  for  the  clergy  to  be  satisfied  with 
soand  and  simple  sermons  on  the  very  words  of  their  Bible ;  leaving  aU  critical 
remarks  upon  it  for  some  more  appropriate  occasion.     Such  a  text  as,  **  Remove 

NOT  THE  ANCIENT  LANDMARK  WHICH  THT  FATHERS    HAVE  SET," — thuS  faithfully 

rendered  in  English,  might  possibly  be  appropriate,  at  the  present  time,  in  some 
Churches  where  a  *  New  Bible '  is  preached.  For  it  teaches  sound  and  tried  wisdom. 
At  all  events,  aU  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version 
may  be  introduced  into  it,  by  men  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  without  nine-tenths  of 
the  nation  being  aware  of  it.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  far  better  to  do  so, — ^if  it 
is  to  be  done, — than  first  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  many,  who  after  all,  must  always 
remain  passive  spectators,  or  sufferers,  in  whatever  is  done  ?  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  desirable  emendations  in  the  English  Bible  consists  in  expressions  unfit 
for  public,  and  unnecessary  for  private,  use ;  which  in  no  wise  affect  the  sense  of 
the  text ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  altered,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even 
with  advantage. 

**  But  these  require  neither  excitement  nor  public  petitions  in  order  to  be  rec- 
tified. If  under  existing  circumstances,  a  revision  of  the  Bible  were  at  all  prac- 
ticable, the  move  should  originate  with  the  heads  of  the  English  Church.  They 
might  receive  power  and  authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  act  in 
this  matter,  by  appointing  a  number  of  fit  men,  bound  by  stringent  regulations  to 
limit  themselves  to  certain  alterations  only,  in  their  revision  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  calls  for  all  the  care  and  all  the 
earoestness  the  Church,  in  a  body,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  to  which  the  English  Bible  belongs.  And  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  indif- 
ference is  not  moderation ;  neithw  is  a  want  of  interest  in  it,  prudence.  But  wisdom 
suggests,  and  moderation  tempers,  the  deed ;  while  prudence  guides  it. 

**  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  listen  to  some 
restless  spirits,  and  authorize  any  change  in  the  present  version  of  the  Bible,  without 
mature  thought  and  due  deliberation.  Although  it  is  a  work  of  peace,  it  is  one  of 
great  moment.  It  is  a  work  that  involves  grave  consequences  to  the  nation  at  large, 
either  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Upon  the  whole  then,  and  seeing  the  dangers  of  a 
change  in  the  matter  of  the  English  Bible,  the  better  and  safer  way  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  rest  satisfied  with  it,  thankful  for  the  faithful  spirit  and  true  letter  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  such  as  it  is  ;  for  as  yet  it  is  best.  Yea,  even  in  this,  the 
warning  of  the  Wise  King  is  good  : 

**  My  son,  fear  thou  the  LORD  and  the  Kino  ;  and  meddle  not  with 

THEM  that  are  GIVEN  TO  CHANGE." 

The  question  of  RomaD  Catholic  Versions  is  one  which  admits  of  a 
great  deal  of  incorrect  reasoning,  under  an  ostensible  high  regard  for 
the  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Hales  has  brought  forth  a  good 
deal  of  information,  which  will  be  useful ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
his  general  reasonings. 

The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Lord  Lyttleton.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1856.  8vo. 
pp.  482. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  we  think  this  volume  a 

valuable  addition  to  popular  biblical  literature.     Lord  Lyttleton  does 

not  aim  at  criticizing  the  Greek  text,  and  although  it  is  plain  that  he 

18  able  to  appear  with  credit  in   such  a  department,    he  makes  no 

parade  of  learning.     We  have  the  results  of  much  reading,  and  what 

18  of  more  importance,  of  much  deep  thought  on  the  sayings  of  Holy 

Writ.    The  design  of  the  work  is  thus  modestly  stated  by  his  Lord- 
ship : — 
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"  These  Notes  are  intended  for  reading  to  boaaeholds,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  They  are  meant  to  he  explanations  of  difficulties :  simply 
in  the  sense  of  pointing  out,  in  full  and  popular  language,  the  ordinary  and  received 
meaning  of  such  words  and  passages  as  persons  of  those  dasses  need  to  have  explained. 
The  principle  on  which  to  do  this — what  to  set  down  and  what  to  omit — ^has  been 
founded  on  many  years'  experience  of  Sunday  school  teaching.  What  has  appeared  to 
be  proper  matter  for  question  and  answer,  as  regards  explanation,  in  an  intelligent  upper 
class  in  a  good  Sunday  school,  I  have  thought  suitable  for  exjiosition  in  these 
Notes." 

We  think  this  moderate,  yet  important,  design  has  been  well 
executed,  but  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  by  a  few 
quotations : — 

"  Matthew  v.  4.  In  this  and  in  all  the  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of 
the  blessedness  of  sorrow,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  mere  fact  of  pain  and 
grief  brings  with  it  a  necessary  blessing,  or  that  sorrow  is  necessarily  a  mark  a(  God's 
fovour.  Grief  and  pain  are  no  doubt  often  sent  as  a  punishment,  and  if  repined  at, 
they  have  but  a  hardening  effect  upon  the  heart.  And  if  sorrow  alone  were  blessed, 
how  could  we  be  thankful  for  the  countless  pleasures  and  comforts  which  the  Almighty 
showers  upon  us  ?  It  is  only  if  rightly  used,  and  accepted  gratefully  as  being  in  some 
slight  degree  like  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  sorrow  is  blessed.  Both  pleasure 
and  pain  are  blessed,  if  used  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  make  us  better,  and  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  God.  But  still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  read  the  Bible,  that, 
as  the  general  rule,  greater  blessings,  and  greater  benefit  to  our  souls,  are  to  be  derived 
from  sorrow  than  from  joy ;  inasmuch  as  we  are  so  far  more  like  unto  Christ  as  he 
was  on  earth,  and  their  proper  effect  ought  to  be  to  turn  our  thoughts  more  from  this 
world  to  heaven.  Sooner  or  later  sorrow  comes  to  all,  though  to  few  perhaps  does  it 
come  in  greater  measure  than  happiness  does.  But  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
whole  life  without  a  single  grief,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the  man  who  should 
thus  live  could  duly  prepare  himself  for  heaven. 

**  We  must  carefully  observe  what  has  been  said  above,  that  no  blessing  either  here 
or  hereafter  will  attend  upon  sorrow,  unless  we  learn  from  that  sorrow  to  be  more 
humble,  more  patient,  more  self-denying,  more  gentle  to  others,  more  thoughtful  of 
heaven.  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake  into  which  some,  particularly  among  the  poor, 
seem  to  fall,  that  they  will  of  course  obtain  heaven  after  their  death,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  constant  privations  and  toils  here.  It  will  indeed  be  so  if  they  have  so  used 
these  privations  and  toils  as  to  fit  themselves  more  and  more  for  heaven ;  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  so  any  more  than  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  the  rich  will  lead  them  to 
heaven,  if  they  use  them  selfishly,  instead  of  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
mankind. 

**  Matthew  xv.  5.  What  is  here  called  a  *  gift  *  is  called  in  St.  Mark's  gospel, 
^  Corban,'  which  is  a  Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning.  It  means  a  gift  to  God,  or 
a  thing  consecrated  or  made  holy  to  the  service  or  to  the  house  of  God.  It  was  of 
course  allowable  and  right  for  a  man  to  give  up  some  of  his  property  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  or,  in  any  other  manner,  to  the  outward  service  of  God ;  but  the  fault 
which  our  Lord  here  reproves  was  that  by  which  some  of  the  Jews  used  to  profess 
that  so  much  of  their  property  had  been  given  up  by  a  vow  to  God,  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  up  any  of  it  to  a  good  and  necessary  purpose,  such  as  in  this  instance 
the  support  of  their  parents.  This  probably  would  often  be  a  mere  pretence ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not,  our  Lord  teaches  them  that  such  a  duty  as  supporting  their  parents 
in  case  of  need  was  a  higher  one,  one  of  greater  obligation,  than  that  of  giving  up  their 
wealth  to  the  service  or  the  ornament  of  the  temple ;  and  that  the  latter,  if  they  had 
not  enough  for  both,  should  give  way  to  the  former.  This  is  according  to  what  he 
says  above,  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  *  (see  xii.  7)  ;  apd  we  are  to  learn 
from  it  the  same  sort  of  lesson  as  the  Jews,  namely,  that  though  it  is  right  to  dedi- 
cate  some  of  our  means  to  such  outward  services  as,  for  instance,  the  adorning  of 
churches,  and  it  is  right  to  deny  ourselves  for  such  a  purpose,  yet  there  are  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,  such  as  the  one  here  mentioned  of  supporting  our  parents, 
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which  are  of  greater  importance,  and  which  require  from  us  even  the  wealth  which  we 
had  intended  or  set  apart  for  the  former  purposes,  in  case  both  the  ohjects  cannot  he 
attained/' 


The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Enclopedia;  being  a 
condensed  translation  of  Herzog*s  Real  Encyclopedia,  With 
additions  from  other  sources,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
assisted  by  distinguished  Theologians  of  Tarious  denominations. 
Parts  1  and  2.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1856.  Royal 
8vo.     pp.  128  each  part. 

The  work  of  Herzog  is  a  truly  magnificent  one,  both  as  regards  its 
form  and  execution ; .  but  it  is  too  extensive  for  us  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  Dr.  Bom- 
berger, an  American,  proposes  to  do  what  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  an  enterprize,  to  abridge  Herzog' s  work  and  adapt  it  to  the 
habits  of  thought  of  English  people.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  these  two  parts,  they  bear  out  the  promise  of  the  prospectus, 
and  make  us  regard  the  design  as  eminently  deserving  of  support. 
The  information  conveyed  is  full,  and  often  of  the  most  recondite  kind. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  rich  specimens  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
Church,  and  if  the  Encyclopedia  is  completed  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  begun,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  We  will 
first  let  the  editor  state  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  work,  and  then 
give  an  extract  or  two  as  specimens  of  its  execution. 

"  The  Encyclopedia  of  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature  is 
based  upon  '  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopadie  fur  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche," 
published  in  Germany.  It  will  embrace  all  subjects  belonging  properly  to  the  Lite- 
rature of  the  Protestant  Catholic  Religion  and  Church,  and  will  furnish  the  most 
reliable  results  of  recent  study,  research,  and  discoveries  in  the  Tarious  departments  of 
science  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  including  the  several  branches  of 

"  1.  Biblical  Literature — Biblical  Philology,  Geography,  History,  Botany, 
Geology,  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  Criticism,  and  Hermeueutics. 

**  2.  Systematic  Literature — Apologetic,  Dogmatic,  Moral  Sciences,  Pole- 
mical and  Pastoral  Theology,  Homiletics,  Liturgical  Church  Polity  and  Church  Arts. 

"  3.  Historical  Literature — Church  History  and  Antiquities,  History,  Theo- 
logy, History  of  Sects  and  Heresies,  Patristic  Histoi7;  Biography,  etc. 

"  Historical  Symbolism  ;  or,  a  Representation  of  the  Comparative  Position 
and  Relation  of  the  variolas  Evangelical  Denominations,  and  their  respective  Doctrinal 
and  other  Characteristics. 

"  The  work  of  Herzog  numbers  more  than  one  hundred  contributors^  including  the 
fipest  scholars  and  most  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany,  and  the  articles  are  the 
results  of  their  best  judgment  and  most  careful  research.  It  is  being  edited  in  this 
country  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.,  assisted  by  distinguished  theologians 
of  various  denominations."     , 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  satisfactory  extracts  from  a  pub- 
lication of  this  nature :  but  the  two  following  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  whole  publication  : — 

• 

"  Aben-Esra  (Abraham  ben  R.  Meir  ben  Esra,  called  by  the  scholastics  Ebenare, 
or  Evenare),  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  not  being  defi- 
iiitely  reported,  it  is  simply  conjectured  upon  incidental  facts  given,  that  he  was  born 
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an.  1093,  ind  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of  aerenty-flye  yean,  probably  in  IKhodes. 
Althongh  bnt  little  ii  known  of  the  particular  events  of  hia  life,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  among  contemporaneous  scholm.  Wherever  he  went  his  reputation  far  learn- 
ing preceded  him,  and  an  honourable  reception  greeted  him.  By  his  later  brethren 
he  was  called  *  the  wise,' '  the  great  and  admirable  philosopher.'  And  few  seem  more 
fully  to  have  merited  such  high  regard,  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  In  biblical  ex- 
position, grammar,  theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  he 
was  deeply  versed,  and  he  contributed  richly  to  their  advancement.  He  also  won 
some  distinction  as  a  poet.  As  a  traveller,  he  visited  several  European  countries, 
made  a  tour  through  Pdestine,  and,  tarrying  some  time  in  Tiberias,  availed  himself  c^ 
the  opportunity  afforded,  of  making  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  Masorite  text 
of  the  Bible.  The  most  important  of  his  works  for  theologians,  are  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament,  found  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and 
also  in  several  Latin  translations.  His  mode  of  exegesis  is  concise  and  rational,  foDow- 
ing  doscdy  the  true  sense  of  the  text.  Sometimes  his  conciseness  of  expression  makes 
his  language  obscure  and  perplexing ;  hence  many  of  his  commentaries  have  been 
published  with  explanatory  notes.  Among  his  works  on  language,  his  Hebrew 
Grammar  is  pre-eminent  (first  published  in  Venice,  1546,  with  Kimchi's  Grammar). 
(See  JFolft  Biblioth.  Hebr.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  71—86 ;  Rekmd,  Analecta  Rabbinica  (Vitae 
cdeberrimorum  Rabbinorum),  pp.  69 — ^80 ;  Bnch  and  Gruber^  Encyclop.  i,  pp.  79 
—84.) 

'^  AsRAHAMrrsa. — 1)  For  the  earlier  sect  of  this  name,  see  PauKeiaru,  2)  A  sect 
of  Bohemian  deists  who  sprang  up  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Pardubitz,  after  the  edict  of 
toleration  published  by  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  1782.  They  were  mostly  misguided 
peasants  who  were  persuaded  to  reject  the  Trinity,  Divinity  of  Christ,  persontdity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  original  sin,  etemid  punishment,  the  sacraments,  and  other  establi^ed 
forms  of  public  worship,  together  with  most  other  Christian  doctrines.  They  pn^sed 
to  hold  the  fsith  of  Abraham  before  his  circumcision,  acknowledging  but  one  God,  and 
accepting  of  nothing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  They  would  be  neither  Christians  nor  Jews.  Having  been  subse- 
quently excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  edict,  they  were  transported  to  the  border 
districts  of  the  empire,  and  most  of  the  men  were  drafted  for  the  border  battalions  of 
the  army,  in  Gallicia,  Siebenbiirgen,  and  Slavonia.  Their  possessions,  however,  were 
not  confiscated,  but  left  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  and  friends.  In  consequence 
of  this  change  of  policy  some  of  them  renounced  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the 
Roman  Church.  But  the  majority  persevered  in  their  peculiar  tenets  until  death, 
without,  however,  perpetuating  them.  The  sect,  therefore,  soon  died  out.  {Gesckichte 
d.  bohm  Deisteny  Leipzig,  1 785.  MeuseVa  vemmchte  Nackr,  «.  BemerJk,,  Erlangen, 
1816.    See  also  Wetzer  and  Welte)." 


1.  A  Cychpcedia  of  Biblical  Literature.    Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D., 

F.S.A.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  Eev.  Henry 
Burgess,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.S.L.  In  two  volumes.  Imperial 
8vo.     Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.     1856. 

2.  The  Bihlioiheca  Sacra  for  July,  1856.     Andover,  U.S. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  briefly  noticed  the  appearance 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biblical  Cyclopaedia^  and  our  readers  will 
bear  us  witness  that  we  did  not  trumpet  our  own  praises,  or  take  any 
special  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  very  laborious  task  we  had  brought 
to  completion.  We  thought  that  the  work  itself  was  too  well  known 
to  need  any  eulogy  in  pur  pages,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  merely  to 
indicate  that  a  revised  edition  had  appeared.  Since  the  short  notice 
was  written,  circumstances  have  transpired  which  demand  that  we 
should  enter  upon  a  more  lengthened  consideration  of  the  work,  in 
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justice  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  publishers,  under  whose  liberal 
auspices  the  work  was  first  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  is  now  im- 
proved. What  the  occasion  is,  which  demands  a  few  words  in  self- 
defence,  will  appear  at  once  by  the  following  extract  from  the  July- 
number  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra : — 

**  Cyclcpoedia  qf  Biblical  Literature,  A  new  edition,  etc.  Something  will  be 
said,  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  respecting  the  merits  of  this 
new  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopadia,  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated  that  the  old 
edition  is  better  than  the  new.  The  present  editor  has  most  unwarrantably  inter- 
fered with  living  writers,  making  them  responsible  for  petty  criticisms  and  opinions 
which  they  would  at  once  repudiate.  His  incompetency  for  the  task  of  revision  is 
abundantly  shewn  by  the  mistakes  of  fact  and  reference  which  are  left  untouched. 
But  the  subject  will  be  resumed.' ' 

The  first  thing  which  must  strike  the  candid  reader  of  this  passage 
is,  that  it  merely  deals  in  insinuations  instead  of  advancing  proofs. 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  depreciate  the  work,  it  were  worth  a  little 
labour  to  substantiate  the  charges.     One  page  would  have  amply  suf- 
ficed to  point  to  two  or  three  of  these  unwarrantable  corrections,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  facts  and  references  said  to  be  left  in  their  original 
error.     In  a  quarterly  publication  this  explicitness  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  length  of  time  in  which  a  vague  charge  would 
be  in  circulation ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  whole  paragraph  will 
not  appear  to  our  readers,  as  it  did  to  ourselves,  an  ill-natured  piece  of 
criticism,  attempting  to  accomplish  by  inuendo  what  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  do  openly  and  honestly.     The  whole  air  of  the  paragraph  is 
cowardly^  underhanded^  and  little-souled,  reminding  one  of  the  viper 
gnawing  at  the  file.     To  say  of  a  work,  on  the  revision  of  which  long 
months  of  exhausting  labour  had  been  spent,  that  the  old  edition  was 
better  than  the  new,  and  to  promise  to  prove  this  at  some  indefinitely 
future  period,  is  neither  gentlemanly  nor  scholar-like.     It  looks  like 
spite,  and,  like  other  spiteful  things,  defeats  its  own  end,  since  few 
readers  would  attach  much  weight  to  a  dictum  so  absurdly  uttered  and 
BO  utterly  unsupported. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The  first  edition  of  the  Cyclo- 
podia  was  stereotyped,  and  the  proprietors  having  carefully  considered 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  out  a  new  one,  resolved  merely  to  make 
such  alterations  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
plates  in  their  integrity.  In  this  opinion  the  new  editor  coincided,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  his  preface  : — 

'*  It  is  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  the  lamented  editor,  Dr.  Kitto,  put 
his  name  to  the  preface  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  writers  of  the  separate  articles  are 
still  living ; — two  circumstances  which  rendered  the  labour  of  revision  comparatively 
light.  In  so  short  a  period  but  little  could  have  been  added,  of  importance,  to  the 
materials  of  biblical  science ;  while  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  separate  articles 
are  men  of  reputation  in  the  various  departments  of  learning  which  they  have  illus- 
trated, made  it  manifestly  irnproper  to  alter  or  rearrange  their  materials  in  any 
serimis  degree.  It  was  felt,  both  by  the  proprietors  of  the  work  and  by  the  present 
editor,  that  it  was  sufficiently  excellent  in  its  substance,  and  that  all  that  was  de- 
manded was  some  improvement  and  finish  in  its  minor  details. '' 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  work  was  read  through  twice,  and 
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an  immense  number  of  little  errata  were  corrected.  In  tbe  Hebrew 
words  employed  alone,  many  hundreds  of  mistakes  were  set  right ; 
and  in  the  quotations  from  Josephus  the  sections,  as  well  as  the  chap- 
ters, were  put  in  in  a  vast  number  of  places.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  works  cited  under  the  different  articles,  where  any  appeared  to 
the  editor  to  be  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  authorities,  and  had  come 
under  his  own  observation.  Actual  alterations  were  vert/  few  and  far 
between,  sometimes  to  correct  an  objectionable  sentiment,  or  an  idea 
bordering  on  scepticism  ;  at  others  to  replace  a  better  book  for  an  in- 
ferior one,  or  a  more  modem  authority  for  that  which  had  become  old. 
Nothing  was  however  done  which  could  be  thought  to  depreciate  the 
writers  themselves ;  indeed  a  fastidiousness  was  felt  by  the  editor  on 
this  point,  which  often  stopped  his  pen  when  his  judgment  would  have 
dictated  an  erasure.  What  was  both  done  and  left  undone  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  treatment  bestowed  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  whose 
more  recent  works  are  in  every  case  carefully  indicated  as  authorities ; 
while  many  statements  of  that  gentleman,  found  in  the  articles  from  his 
pen,  which  admit  of  correction  and  improvement,  were  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  In  short,  the  editor  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  statement  given  in  the  preface,  and  which  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
here : — 

**  Some  thousands  of  corrections  have  been  made,  with  great  and  long-contioaed 
labour ;  many  of  a  minute  nature,  not  capable  of  being  pointed  out,  and  yet  con- 
ferring a  much  higher  value  on  the  work  itself ;  while  others  have  a  more  marked 
and  prominent  character,  aiming  as  they  do  at  a  more  complete  exhibition  of  the 
literature  of  the  separate  subjects.  A  great  number  of  works,  principally  by  English 
authors,  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  these  have  been  located  in 
their  proper  positions ,  some  expressions  or  opinions  which  appeared  to  the  editor  to 
border  on  an  objectionable  heterodoxy  have  been  softened  down  or  excluded  ;  and 
the  life  of  David  has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kitto.  To  render 
the  whole  more  available  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  scholar,  an  index  of 
matters  not  to  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  compiled  with  great 
care,  and  will  be  found,  it  is  not  doubted,  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  work." 

To  the  unsupported  charge  of  advancing  "petty  criticisms  and 
opinions,"  we  are  able  distinctly  to  affirm  that  our  own  additions  and 
alterations,  as  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  page  or  two  in  the  whole  two  massive  volumes ;  and  we  deny 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  allegation,  unless  the  writer  intends  to 
indorse  the  sceptical  passages  which  have  been  altered  or  excluded. 
In  reference  to  the  allegation  that  "  mistakes  of  fact  and  reference  are 
left  untouched,"  its  absurdity  is  too  great  to  need  much  comment.  We 
never  pretended  to  make  the  work  perfect ;  certainly  not  to  test  every 
reference  which  it  contains,  amounting  as  they  probably  do  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  task  would  be  almost  as  great 
as  the  first  composition  of  the  whole  work,  and  that  if  the  original 
writers  have  committed  errors  of  this  kind,  they  can  only  be  rectified 
as  they  are  discovered  from  time  to  time  by  different  readers.  But 
however  that  may  be,  such  a  revision  as  is  thus  referred  to  was  never 
contemplated  nor  undertaken  by  us.     Our  readers  may  rely  upon  this, 
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that  whatever  value  the  original  work  possessed  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  what  has  been  done  to  the  present  edition,  and  that  the  various 
articles  are  given  in  their  integrity  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions. 

Had  the  critique  in  the  Btbliotheca  Sacra  been  from  the  pen  of  an 
American,  we  should  have  thought  it  below  the  general  good  feeling 
and  taste  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  but  yet  we  might  have  supposed 
some  circumstances  had  there  operated,  unknown  to  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  to  produce  a  false  report.     But  our  surprise  is  greatly  in- 
cr'eased  when  we  find  that  the  author  of  the  injurious  notice  is  the  Rev. 
S.  Davidson,  LL.D. ;  to  whose  care  the  short  reviews  of  English  books 
have  been  committed.     This  arrangement  is  a  most  ridiculous  one,  and 
has  proved  injurious  to  the  Btbliotheca  Sacra.     Englishmen  who  take 
in  an  American  work  of  criticism  wish  to  see  what  American  scholars 
think  of  our  literature,  and  to  employ  Dr.  Davidson  to  criticize  his 
brethren  at  home,  is  a  bad  arrangement.     This  would  be  the  case  if 
wisdom  and  kindness  pervaded  the  judgments  of  Dr.  Davidson ;  but 
no  one  can  have  read  this  department  of  the  Biblioiheca  Sacra  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  without  feeling  that  the  notices  are  jejune,  incon- 
siderate, morose,  and  very  often  most  unjust.     These  qualities  are  so 
plainly  on  the  surface  of  all  Dr.  Davidson's  critiques  in  this  quarter, 
that  perhaps  we  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  his  attack  on  ourselves, 
had  not  a  general  principle  of  literary  justice  been  involved  in  it. 
What  is  far  worse  than  bad  temper  and  insolence.  Dr.  Davidson  has 
proved  himself  a  patron  of  works  of  a  highly  heterodox  and  sceptical 
kind,  as  will  appear  in  the  notice  which  follows  the  present  one,  below. 
His  approval  of  so  bad  a  work  as  Macnaught  on  Inspiration,  is  a  sad 
index  of  the  unsound  state  of  his  own  mind  on  matters  of  vital  mo- 
ment; and  probably  the  unfair  judgment  pronounced  on  the  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  Biblical  Literature  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  neutralize  two  or  three  neological  sentiments.     We  are 
sorry  to  have  to  write  in  this  way  of  Dr.  Davidson,  whose  writings, 
though  very  faulty,  have  yet  done  good  service  to  Biblical  Literature. 
But  we  regret  that  his  temper  and  indiscretion  so  often  pain  his  ftiends, 
and  that  after  having  reviewed  his  writings  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  we  should  be  so  grossly  attacked  by  his  unguarded  pen. 


The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration ;  being  an  inquiry  concerning  the  infalli- 
bility^ inspiration^  and  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  By  the  Rev.  John 
Macnaught,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Incumbent  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Church, 
Everton,  Liverpool.  London:  Longmans.  1856.  12mo.  pp. 
332. 

Mr.  Macnaught  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
attacks  on  orthodoxy,  especially  on  inspiration,  as  always  held  by  his 
own  Church  and  by  orthodox  Christendom,  have  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  clerical  society  at  Liverpool.  At  first  we  felt  disposed 
to  defend  him,  because  we  were  aware  that  some  of  his  brethren  had 
not  themselves  uttered  very  sensible  opinions,  nor  shewn  themselves  to 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VII.  p 
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be  diflcreet  defenden  of  the  troth.  On  perasmg  this  Yolnme,  however, 
we  were  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation ;  alarm  that  such  opinions 
should  be  printed,  bo  subversive  of  all  objective  revelation,  and  all 
Scriptural  authority ;  with  indignation  that  a  clergyman  should  so  far 
oppose  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  while  yet  officiating  at 
her  altars.  Already  the  Unitarians  have  hailed  Mr.  Macnaught  as 
doctrinally  one  of  themselves,  while  they  wonder  how  he  can  honestly 
continue  where  he  is.  Our  readers  will  also  wonder,  when  we  present 
them  with  the  following  extracts  from  the  volumes,  which  is  all  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  do.  And  first,  let  us  present  Mr.  Macnaught's 
definition  of  inspiration : — 

**  Thus,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  after  notidng  the 
usage  of  Christendom  I  we  conclude  that  although  there  has  for  many  centuries 
existed  a  false  and  superstitious  opinion  in  favour  of  inspirational  infallibility,  yet 
still  there  is  recognised  and  admitted  among  all  beliefrers,  the  ancient  Scriptural, 
and  only  true  idea  of  inspiration,  according  to  which  the  term  signifies  thai  actum 
qfthe  DMne  Spirit  by  wMeh,  apart  frwn  any  idea  of  if^alHHUtyt  off  that  is  good  m 
man,  beast,  or  matter,  is  originated  and  sustained.  [The  italics  are  Mr.  M.'s.] 
And,  moreover,  we  condnde  Uiat,  if  the  internal  contents  and  the  historical  effects 
of  Holy  Writ  are  grander  and  better  than  those  of  any  other  book,  then  the  Bible 
must  be  regarded  as  the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  richly  inspired  book  in  the 
world;  and,  yet  further,  we  conclude  that  everything,  which  has  any  divinely 
bestowed  excellence  (t.  e.,  any  inspiration)  in  it,  is  to  be  respected  on  account  of  its 
excellence  per  se,  and  still  more  on  account  of  that  excellence  being  recognized  as 
coming  from  God,  so  that,  if  the  Bible  be,  as  we  believe  and  as  we  hope  presently  to 
shew,  the  best  and  the  most  richly  inspired  book ;  it  will,  as  a  consequence,  be 
reasonably  entitled  to  the  devoutest  reverence  from  all  men  who  wish  to  be  either 
wise  or  good.'' 

Lest  there  should  he  any  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph, 
the  following  will  explain  it : — 

"  Milton  and  Shakspere,  and  Bacon,  and  Canticles  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans  are,  in  our  estimation, 
all  inspired  ;  but  which  of  them  is  the  most  valuable  inspired  document,  or  whether 
the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  not  incomparably  more  precious  than  any  other  book,  these 
are  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  examining  the  observable  character  and 
tendency  of  each  book,  and  the  beneficial  effect  which  history  may  shew  each  has 
produced." 

What  kind  of  external  authority  is  given  to  the  Bible  by  this 
author  will  be  seen  in  the  next  passage : — 

"To  one  who  reads  in  this  fr«me  of  mind,  each  saying  of  the  Bible  vfiU  be 
respected  till  it  has  been  sifted;  and  even  'the  weak  and  beggarly'  parts  (to  use 
Paul's  expression)  will  be  looked  upon  with  filial  fondness  for  the  sake  of  those 
richer  thoughts,  and  teachings,  and  mercies  ^ith  which  they  have  been  associated. 
Thus  accounts  of  the  Creation,  histories  of  Samson  or  of  Jael,  and  narratives  of 
angelic  songs  and  miraculous  conceptions,  must  each  be  judged,  and  held  fast  if  it  is 
good,  otherwise  be  thrown  away  as  weak  and  untrue  [as  the  Socinians  have  excluded 
the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  conception  from  the  New  Testament]  ;  but  still  the  book 
will  be  the  venerable  book  which  alone  is  likely  to  teach  what  was  the  religion  to 
which  the  Roman  world  was  converted  by  Jesus,  and  Paul,  and  others  of  old  ;  and, 
as  our  student  reads  and  marks  daily  more  and  more^  he  will  discover  increasingly 
what  w6  shall  now  endeavour  to  establish,  namely,  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are 
such  as,  notwithstanding  Jewish  prejudices  and  fables,  and  all  other  real  or  con- 
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cdvable  drawbacks,  still  place  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  all  literature,  sacred  and 
profane." 

So  much  for  principles.  Now  let  us  see  their  application.  Mr. 
Macnaught  affirms  that  the  Bible  teaches  false  morality,  and  that  hy 
the  mouth  of  the  holy  Apostle  St.  Paul.  In  a  chapter  entitled,  "  Are 
there  no  religious  errors  in  Holy  Writ?*'  he  directs  attention  to  St. 
Paul's  statement  in  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  32,  "If  in  this  life  only,"  etc;  and 
"  If  after  the  manner  of  men,"  etc ;  and  thus  comments  on  the  texts : 

"  Now,  let  it  be  gravely  and  piously  asked,  What  do  these  passages  state,  and 
what  do  they  teach  ?  They  state  that,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  com- 
pensation or  reward  in  an  after  world,  the  persecuted  life  of  a  holy  man — whose 
motto  is.  Overcome  evil  with  good — is  more  unhappy  than  the  existence  of  the  most 
vidous  or  the  most  base,  who  escapes  detection  and  flourishes  in  the  sordid  luxury 
of  an  unhallowed  prosperity.  They  teach  that,  apart  from  the  hope  of  reward  and 
the  dread  of  punishment,  a  life  like  that  of  Sardanapalus,  or  of  Tiberius  at  Capreee  is 
preferable  to  thi^^^^  Paul.  On  these  principles,  men  who,  like  the  Sadducees,  had 
no  firm  grasp  of  a  belief  in  the  spirit  world,  should  have  set  themselves  to  gratify 
their  animal  desires  and  propensities,  and  would  only  have  been  carrying  out  the 
maxim  which  became  them  as  rational  beings  who  were  to  end  their  existence  after  a 
while !  .  .  .  .  Surely  Paul  knew  better  than  this,  his  hypothetical  teaching.  He 
assuredly  knew,  and  habitually  taught^  better  than  this  exceptional  and  conditional 

teaching  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians Grant  this  [t.  e.,  that  the  writings 

of  the  Apostles,  etc.,  were  fallible],  and  then,  in  these  mournful  utterances  of  the 
Apostle,  you  only  find  that  he  was  well  nigh  overcome  by  evil,  and  for  a  moment 
was  induct  to  write  unadvisedly  when  he  laboured  under  the  vexatious  questioning, 
and  opposed  the  worldly-minded  unbelief  and  want  of  spirituality,  of  tiiose  lucre- 
loving  Corinthians." 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  he  ahle  to  beat  these  passages  by  any 
that  can  be  culled  from  professed  infidels.  Yet  the  book  is  introduced 
to  American  readers  by  the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  of  the 
Manchester  Independent  College,  the  English  editor  of  the  Bihliotheca 
8acra,  In  the  July  number  of  that  work,  Mr.  Macnaught' s  book  is 
thus  spoken  of.  With  this  extract,  combined  with  what  we  have  said 
in  the  above  notice  of  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature^  we  must 
leave  Dr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Macnaught  to  the  consequences  of  their 
combined  attack  on  what  we  reverence  and  love  in  the  Bible. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration :  being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  InfalUbility, 
Inspiration^  and  Authority  qf  Holy  Writ,  By  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A. 
We  conjecture  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  young  man.  Internal  evidence  suggests  the 
idea.  There  is  ability  in  it.  It  is  characterized  by  earnest,  independent  thought, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  student  of  Scripture.  With  very  much  of  what 
the  author  sajrs  we  agree,  but  some  things  evince  rashness  and  haste.  He  pronounces 
upon  matters  which  he  has  not  thoroughly  studied.  There  is  a  want  of  caution  in 
his  statements  at  times.  Hence  the  book  is  open  to  animadversion'.  The  writer  has 
done  good  service  by  disproving  the  infallibility  of  writings,  but  he  has  not  well  dis- 
criminated the  Word  qf  God  and  the  human.  Indeed  he  has  largely  confounded  the 
two.  Herein  is  a  grave  error.  He  is  misty,  and  we  think  mistaken,  about  error  in 
religions  and  morid  truth.  On  a  subject  like  that  of  inspiration,  we  looked  for  the 
philosophical  calmness  of  conscious  mental  power,  and  of  complete  mastery  of  the 
theme.  Probably  the  esteemed  author  published  too  soon.  Had  he  kept  the  manu- 
script by  him  till  his  thoughts  had  acquired  ripeness,  it  would  have  been  far  better. 
As  it  is,  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  full  treatment  of  a  most  difficult 
subject." 
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Old  Truths  and  Modem  Progress.    By  Robert  Slack,  M.D.,  Edin- 
burgh.    London :  Longmans.     1856.    8vo.    pp.  454. 

We  are  always  glad  to  find  laymen  of  education  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  thoughtfdl  piety.  All  religious  matters  have  a 
mere  professional  side,  and  although  that  aspect  of  them  may  generally 
be  presumed  to  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  not  always  so.  A  calm  survey 
of  the  field  of  theological  enquiry  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  a 
layman,  is  often  highly  valuable  in  its  bearings  ;  free  from  class  pre- 
judices, and  suggestive  of  new  matter  to  the  divine  and  the  BibHcal 
scholar.  On  this  account  we  have  looked  with  some  interest  into  the 
volume  now  before  us  by  Dr.  Slack. 

The  title  of  the  book  does  not  convey  the  intention  with  which  it 
is  written.  It  might  designate  the  work  of  a  neologist,  exalting  the 
present  over  the  past,  and  treating  that  Bible  as  a  worn  out  book,  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away.  But  we  are  happy  to  be  able^  inform  our 
readers  that  the  contrary  of  this  is  the  case.  "  Old  Truths,"  in  Dr. 
Slack's  nomenclature,  mean  the  valued  and  only  authoritative  truths 
of  Holy  Writ ;  and  "  Modem  Progress  "  is  something  not  lauded  up 
as  an  unmixed  good,  but  is  rather  surveyed  as  something  beneficial 
or  otherwise  according  as  it  falls  in  with  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
Glancing  at  the  Divine  dispensations  in  all  time,  the  author  extracts 
from  them  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  and  expounds  it  in  the  work  before 
us.  Much  thought,  great  research,  and  fervent  piety  pervade  the 
whole  production.  We  cannot  agree  with  much  that  he  advances,  both 
as  to  the  present  aspects  of  the  visible  church,  and  its  ultimate 
destiny.  But  we  can  respect  opinions  different  to  our  own  when  they 
so  evidently  aim  at  the  welfare  of  men,  by  means  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  We  shall,  by  a  pretty  full  quotation,  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Slack's  volume,  which  we  com- 
mend to  their  notice. 

''  Sad  though  this  picture  be,  it  falls  short  of  reality.  Physical  sufferiog  entered 
the  world  by  moral  defection,  spreading  as  the  latter  increased.  There  is  a  moral 
history  of  man  of  which  his  physical  history  is  the  counterpart ;  neither  precise  nor 
exact,  but  which  has  issued  from  it. 

"  Can  man,  then,  of  himself  regain  the  state  wherein  he  was  prior  to  the  fall  ? 
not  inaptly  suggests  itself  when  first  feeling  its  full  force.  Will  repentance  secure  it  ? 
No — though  he  never  sinned  more  he  could  not  revoke  the  past,  nor  cancel  his  heavy 
debt,  nor  regain  a  lost  purity.  Immutable  attributes  are  in  question,  and  the  posi- 
tive evil  committed  by  me  to-day,  neither  the  good  deeds  of  the  morrow,  nor  th(^ 
of  a  life,  will  su£5ce  to  erase.  Let  a  man  for  three  parts  of  his  existence  indulge 
vicious  propensities,  to  the  ruin  of  his  health,  the  shame  of  his  family,  the  loss  of 
station,  the  entailment  of  poverty — the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  repent  and  amend ; 
but  he  cannot  expect  repentance  or  amendment  to  regain  health,  station,  wealth, 
influence — these  fairly  put  to  flight  are  for  ever  lost.  To  expect  otherwise  were 
absurd.  How  can  misery  inflicted  by  previous  misconduct  be  nullified,  either  in 
itself  or  in  its  consequences  ?  Will  a  just  verdict  be  repealed  because  a  prisoner 
repents  ?  A  man  commits  murder,  the  next  instant  repents ;  of  what  avail  is  pre- 
sent sorrow  as  far  as  the  irrevocableness  of  the  act  is  concerned  ?  the  murderer  does 
well,  but  is  he  not  a  murderer  ?  will  his  sorrow  awaken  the  dead  ? 

^*  Man  is  evil,  and  unless  means,  independent  of  him — the  criminal — be  found,  a 
criminal  will  he  ever  be.    God's  creatures  we  are,  but  he  judges  us  by  His  own  nature, 
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which  is  immutable.  Before  His  bar  we  cannot  free  ourselves.  How  dare  we  look 
Him  in  the  face  ?  Where  is  the  countenance  so  brazen  ?  We  do  indeed  want  a 
friend.  The  more  mighty  the  advocate,  the  better  our  hope.  We  want  a  friend 
who  can  bear  the  wrath ;  who,  come  what  may,  will  protect  us.  Depend  upon  our- 
selves, which  we  are  so  apt  to  do,  and  we  shall  be  confounded  eventually ;  for  thoagh 
two-thirds  of  an  existence  be  virtuous,  how  shall  we  meet  Him  who  is  immutable 
with  a  third  of  it  evil  ?  and  how  will  one  virtue  meet  the  searching  eye  of  immutable 
justice,  that  burns  through  eternity  with  the  same  stedfast  blaze,  brooking  no  appear- 
ance of  sin  ?     The  unjust  cannot  meet  the  just,  the  unrighteous  the  holy. 

'*  Man  is  fallen ;  a  change  passed  over  him  the  moment  he  disobeyed  God,  it 
was  disobedience  for  ever — from  light  he  sank  into  darkness.  The  misery  of  the 
human  race  testifies  to  the  absoluteness  of  the  fact.  Argue,  reason  as  we  may  to 
prove  the  reverse,  the  present  condition  of  the  world  mocks  argument.  There  is  a 
point  where  philosophy  ends  and  revelation  begins,  or  else  philosophy  must  be  aban- 
doned to  conjecture ;  but  truth  admits  not  of  supposition,  and  reason  can  assign  no 
cause  why  man  should  be  constituted  at  enmity  with  what  his  perception  and  better 
reason  must  sigh  after.  He  perceives  the  beauty  of  justice  and  truth,  yet  cannot 
fulfil  the  severity  of  those  conditions  that  to  be  just  and  true  requires.  The  history 
of  the  fall  is  briefly  contained  in  those  books  Jews  and  Christians  have  regarded  as 
sacred  more  than  3000  years. 

"  Not  merely,  however,  was  that  Ml  a  work  of  destruction.  Immutable  pur- 
poses  were  fulfilled,  and  out  of  it  will  be  evoked  highest  glory  to  God.  He  has  not 
left  the  creatures  of  His  hand  without  hope,  but  has  placed  them  on  a  rock  higher 
than  they.  The  pilgrims  of  the  desert  had  to  look  for  restoration  on  a  brazen  ser- 
pent. It  is  ours  to  regard  a  crucified  and  risen  Lord ;  with  His  glory  man  is  iden- 
tified, and  that  glory  shall  finally  be  disclosed  as  all  in  all." 


The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  expounded  and 
illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  Alpbed  Jones,  Theological  Associate  of 
King's  College,  London ;  Chaplain  of  Aske's  Hospital,  Hoxton. 
London :  Bagster  and  Sons.     4to.     pp.  382. 

The  peculiar  significancy  of  Hebrew  proper  names  renders  the  right 
understanding  of  them,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  highly  im- 
portant to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  our  Authorized  Version  does  not  give  the 
translation  of  names  whose  meaning  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  the 
context.  We  do  not  speak  of  this  as  a  fault,  for  in  most  instances  it 
is  perhaps  unavoidable.  For  example,  in  Gen.  x.  25,  it  is  said,  "  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Peleg  ;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided  J  ^ 
Were  it  not  for  the  marginal  reading,  the  mere  English  reader  might 
not  see  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  yet  we  should  not  of  course  expect 
it  to  be  translated,  "  the  name  of  the  one  was  Division."  But  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  cases  renders  a  work  such  as  the  one 
before  us  almost  a  necessary  thing.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of 
the  book,  we  will  quote  an  extract  from  the  author's  preface.  He 
thus  speaks  of  it : — 

'*  This  work  is  a  dictionary  of  the  names  occurring  in  the  English  alphabetical 
order.  The  mode  of  treatment  in  the  elucidation  of  these  names  is  as  follows  : — 
after  the  English  name,  the  Hebrew  name  is  given,  with  its  pronunciation.  The 
^ptoagint  rendering,  and  that  of  the  Vulgate  Latin,  follow.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
then  etymologically  discussed,  and  its  relations  and  derivation  shewn.  The  three 
thousand  six  hundred  names  of  which  this  Onomasticon  consists,  represent,  through 
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the  nma  name  being  bonie  by  yarioas  peraoni  or  places,  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
five  hnndred  indiyidoals  or  places ;  the  whole  of  these  have  been  carefnlly  discrimi- 
nated  (it  is  beliered  for  the  first  time  so  completely),  and  an  identification  of  each  is 
given,  together  with  aU  the  passages  in  which  each  occurs." 

Mr.  Jones's  mode  of  treatment  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
remarks  on  the  name  Jegar-Sahadndhaj  which  occurs  in  Cren.  xxxi. 
47;— 

'*  JiOAa-SAHADUTHA,  M^nTTto  ^  Yghdr  Bohadhuthd  lUnwhs  r^f  fta(>TvpUu,  Acer- 

▼ns  testimonii.    '  The  heap  of  witness/  a  comp.  of  two  Chald.  or  Syr.  words. 

"  The  Syriac  name  which  Laban  gave  to  the  heap  of  witness,  or  the  moond  of 
stones,  which  Jacob  called  Ghdeed.  The  Vulg.  and  LXX.  paraphrase  these  names ; 
bat  in  the  Vnlg,  the  following  words  occnr,  which  are  neither  in  the  original  nor  any 
other  yersion,  and  were  probably  a  m&rginal  gloss  by  St.  Jerome,  which  has  since 
crept  into  the  text;  '  nterqne  joxta  proprietatem  linguae  suae,' — each  according  to  the 
idiom  ^f  hii  own  tongue.    One  is  pure  Chald.  (or  Syr.),  and  the  other  pure  Heb. 

St  Jerome  says  on  this  place,  '  Rursum  lingua  Syra  acAmte  nr  appeUatur  :MnnrnD 
teetimonium :  Jacob  igitur  aeertme  testimonii,  hoc  est,  iQp^i  Gslaad,  lingua  appellavit 

Hebnea :  Laban  vero  id  ipsius,  id  est,  acervue  teetimonii,  Jegar-sahadutha,  a  gentis 
suae  sermone  Tocavit,  erat  enim  Syrus,  et  antiquam  linguam  parentum,  proTindaB  in 
qu&  habitabat  sermone  mutaverat.' " 

Mr.  Jones  appears  to  have  bestowed  great  pains  upon  his  work, 
and  although,  through  want  of  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining 
it,  we  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  its  accuracy  in  every  particular,  yet 
we  think  it  entitled  to  our  general  approval  and  reconmiendation. 


1.  Warburtonian  Lectures,  preached  in  Lincoln! s  Inn  Chapel,  in  the 
Winters  from  1849  to  1853.  On  the  Christian  Church* s  Institution 
and  Declension  into  Apostacy ;  the  Apostate  Churches  Heading  by 
the  Romish  Antichrist ;  and  the  Counter- Witness-Churches  Prophe- 
sying in  Sackcloth,  all  as  predicted  in  Scripture  and  as  fvMUed, 
By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  !mrk's, 
Brighton,  Prebendary  of  Heytesbury,  and  sometime  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London:  Seeley  and  Co.  1856. 
8vo.    pp.  582. 

2.  Babylon  the  Great,  neither  Rome  Pagan,  nor  Papal,  hut  Jerusalem. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Desprez,  B.D.,  author  of  The  Apocalypse  ful- 
filled in  the  consummation  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.     London  :  Masters.     1856.     8vo.     pp.  16. 

We  can  neither  afford  the  time  or  the  space  to  consider  these  publica- 
tions at  any  length,  or  as  we  could  wish  to  do.  "We  are  fairly  wearied 
out  with  biblical  controversy,  and  especially  the  Apocalyptic  depart- 
ment of  it :  and  yet,  did  circumstances  allow  us  to  do  so,  should  be 
glad  to  give  a  full  and  fair  reason  for  our  conscientious  dissent  from 
those  who  take  such  decided  and  extreme  views  of  the  New  Testament 
predictions.  To  no  subject  do  we  think  the  advice  better  applies,  In 
medio  tutissimus  ibis,  than  to  this,  and  yet  on  no  subject  do  we  meet 
with  more  out-of-the-way  and  extravagantly  antagonistic  views. 

The  author  of  the  Horas  Apocalypticce  is  a  man  in  every  way  to  be 
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respected,  and  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  attention;  and  he  has 
given  us,  in  this  volume,  his  mature  thoughts  on  prophecy  in  its  pre- 
sumed relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  meets  objections,  fortifies 
his  points,  and  advances  new  proofs  ; — ^and  yet  we  confess  he  leaves  us 
still  as  confirmed  unbelievers  in  his  system  as  ever.  How  is  this  ? 
How  is  it  that  what  a  respectable  body  of  men  think  as  "  true  as  Holy 
Writ,"  so  many  biblical  students  differ  firom  toto  ccelo  f  It  is  because 
their  views  are  subjective,  and  rest  on  no  process  of  induction,  and 
admit  of  no  logical  proof.  When  we  find,  for  instance,  every  age 
producing  a  new  solution  for  the  enigma  of  the  number  of  the  beast, 
we  must  beKeve  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  untying  the  knot ; 
and  when  we  find  language  strained  beyond  all  philological  or  rational 
bounds  to  make  it  apply  to  Rome  and  the  Pope,  we  feel  that  the  authors 
of  such  schemes  of  interpretation  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  prefer 
leaving  the  future  to  God  to  a  submission  to  their  guidance. 

We  append  Mr.  Desprez's  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Elliott's  work,  not 
because  we  think  the  two  alike  in  any  essential  characteristic,  but 
because  the  former  goes  wildly  astray  from  the  centre  of  legitimate 
exegesis  and  historic  tradition.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we 
inserted  Mr.  Desprez's  paper  on  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  order  that  all  being  advanced  that  well  could  be  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  the  other  might  have  its  full  share  of  thought  and  publicity. 
This  close  examination  we  hope  will  shortly  be  brought  before  our 
readers  by  a  competent  hand,  which  will,  we  hope,  separate  wild 
schemes  of  prophecy  fi"om  the  true  catholic  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
second  coming,  and  make  firmer  the  middle  path  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  universal  Church,  with  some  few  exceptions. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  By  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  London:  Nisbet.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  294. 

Professor  Hodge  has  a  solid  reputation  as  a  biblical  expositor,  which 
18  maintained  by  the  discreet  and  learned  work  before  us.  The  London 
publishers  would  have  done  better  service  to  the  religious  public  if  they 
had  given  the  reprint  entire,  instead  of  denuding  it  of  its  prolegomena  ; 
probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The  absurdity  of  this 
IS  the  more  apparent,  because  the  comment  is  not  adapted  to  this 
truncated  form  of  the  volume.  For  instance,  on  p.  3  we  read ;  "  On 
the  words  *  which  are  in  Ephesus,'  see  the  Introduction,"  which  how- 
ever is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  not  just  to  an  author  thus  to  mar  the 
completeness  of  his  work.  As  it  is,  the  volume  will  interest  plain 
readers,  to  whom  mere  critical  matter  is  not  all  important. 


RofierU^s  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumma,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Nuhia.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  4to.  London :  Day  and 
Son.     1856. 
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The  publishers  of  this  very  beautiful  work  have  completed  it  much 
within  the  time  promised,  and  our  readers  may  now  for  a  few  pounds 
possess  what  originally  cost  more  than  a  hundred.  The  great  fidelity 
of  the  minutest  parts  of  the  engravings  affords  all  the  advantages  of 
the  larger  ones,  while  the  present  reduced  size  makes  the  work  far  more 
commodious  for  general  use.  As  far  as  the  graphic  art  can  effect  such 
an  object,  the  Biblical  student  can,  by  these  plates,  visit  the  scenes  of 
God's  ancient  revelations,  and  make  himself  acquainted  witb  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  East,  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine,  or 
connected  with  its  history.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  work  will  have 
a  large  sale,  and  we  tender  our  best  thanks  to  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  its  production. 

A  Translation  and  Commentary  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  for  the  use  of 
the  Ministry  and  Laity  of  the  English  Church,  By  the  Rev.  A. 
F.  Tholuck,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  Psalm-text  with  the  original  tongues. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Isidob  Mombert.  London :  Nisbet.  1856.  Im- 
perial 8vo.     pp.  414. 

The  translator  very  properly  says  that  "  the  fine  Christian  spirit  and 
unassuming  intelligence  which  pervade  the  writings  of  Dr.  Tholuck, 
have  not  only  endeared  him  to  theologians  and  intelligent  Christians 
on  the  Continent,  but  secured  for  him  a  large  number  of  admirers  in 
this  country.''  But  although  this  is  the  case,  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  is  almost  the  only  one  of  his  exegetical  writings  which  has 
not  been  published  in  England.  The  work  before  us  is  therefore  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  religious  literature.  The  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  an  English  translation  has  hitherto  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Tholuck 
founded  his  comment  on  the  version  of  Luther,  so  that  a  literal  render- 
ing of  it  would  have  made  it,  in  some  respects,  useless  to  English 
readers.  The  way  in  which  this  obstacle  is  removed  is  thus  explained 
in  the  Translator's  Preface : — 

*^  The  only  way  I  could  see  to  meet  this  difficulty  was  this.  Tholuck 's  German 
work  was  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  public  ;  the  English  translation 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  British  public.  Tholuck  based  his  version  on 
Luther's,  which  is  the  popular  version  in  Germany  :  in  my  translation  I  have  taken 
the  English  Authorized  Version,  printed  in  parallels,  as  the  base  of  operations.  The 
principles  on  which  I  have  sought  to  harmonize  the  German  version  with  the  English 
and  Dr.  Tholuck's  commentary  have  been  the  following : — 

**  1st.  Never  to  alter  when  the  two  versions  corresponded  in  sense. 

**  2nd.  Whenever  the  original  Hebrew  warranted  a  rendering  different  firom  tiiat 
of  the  English  Authorized  Version,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tholuck,  and 
furnished  a  new  idea,  or  one  which  the  English  version  would  not  have  suggested,  to 
put  it  either  in  brackets  in  the  text  of  the  Psalms  or  in  separate  foot  notes. 

**  3rd.  Not  to  undertake  any  alteration  without  having,  besides  the  versions  of 
Luther,  Tholuck,  and  other  eminent  German  versionists,  diligently  consulted  and 
carefully  weighed  the  Hebrew  original,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate  versions.'' 

The  whole  work  is  executed  with  great  care  and  diligence,  and 
reflects  credit  both  on  the  translator  and  the  publishers. 


J 
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The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Ander- 
son, M. A.,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Preacher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Eector  of  Tormarton.  Second  Edition  in  Three 
Volumes.  London :  Rivingtons.  1856.  18mo.  pp.  552,  602, 
674. 

In  our  last  volume  we  reviewed  the  first  edition  of  this  very  valuable 
publication,  and  are  glad  to  introduce  it  again  in  this  elegant,  yet 
cheaper  form.  Numerous  improvements  have  been  made,  and  a  very 
copious  index  added.  As  we  before  said,  the  work  enters  fully  into 
the  religious  and  political  history  of  England,  from  the  year  1496  to 
1776,  and  brings  into  relief  many  portraits  and  characters  of  illus- 
trious divines  and  literary  men  who  flourished  during  that  long  period. 
We  know  of  few  books  more  generally  interesting,  both  to  young  and 
old,  and  it  deserves  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  it,  and 
which  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  attend  this  new  edition. 


The  English  Bible^  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  according 
to  the  Authorized  Version.  Newly  divided  into  paragraphs  ;  vnSi 
concise  introductions  to  the  several  hooks  ;  and  with  maps  and  notes 
illustrative  of  the  chronology^  history,  and  geography  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  containing  also  the  most  remarkable  variations  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  the  chief  results  of  modem  criticism.  Part  X. 
London :  Blackader.     1856.     Small  4to. 

By  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  editor  this  valuable  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  fast  advancing  to  completion.  But  as  we  are 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  we  would  earnestly 
conmiend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  readers,  hoping  that  they  will  pro- 
cure the  parts  which  have  appeared,  and  thus  encourage  the  pains  and 
labours  bestowed  upon  it.  When  so  much  attention  is  called  to  the 
improvement  of  our  English  Bible,  we  ought  to  expect  for  this  a  very 
large  sale,  since  it  embraces  most  of  the  new  features  which  have  been 
advocated  by  various  writers.  Paragraphs  instead  of  verses ;  judicious 
marginal  references ;  notes  embodying  all  the  best  criticisms ;  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  this  very  elegant  pub- 
lication. 


A   Plain   Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Parts   I.  and  II. 
Psalms  i. — xxxiii.     London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.    1856.   12mo. 

This  is  a  very  useful  publication,  not  attempting  great  things,  but 
aspiring  to  instruct  the  larger  class  of  readers.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  best  explained  in  the  following  words  of  the  editor : — 

''  Many  persons,  it  is  to  be  feared,  read  the  Psalms  without  attaching  any  clear 
meaning,  not  merely  to  particular  yerses,  but  even  to  entire  Psalms :  and  yet,  as 
the  Psalter  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  tiie  devotions  of  the  church,  it  is  surely 
needful  that  they  who  pray  in  its  words  should  <  pray  with  the  understanding  also.' 
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Inordar,  th«i,  that  thej  who  nad  the  Pfedms,  both  at  part  of  the  public  Benrioe  of 
Almighty  God  in  hia  chorch,  and  alao  in  their  own  private  derotiona  at  home,  may 
gain  from  them  that  Chriatian  edification  they  were  intended  to  bestow,  they  will  be 
explained  in  the  <  Plain  Commentary,'  chiefly  in  the  way  that  the  dinrch  nnlTersal 
haa  alwaya  explained  them.  Their  moral  and  spiritoal  meaning  will  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  their  prophetic  importance  will  be  brought  out.  They  will  be  conaiderei  as 
having  a  significance  for  all  God's  people  in  all  ages.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
'  Plain  Commentary '  will  tread  much  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier  and  more  spiritoil 
interpreters,  it  will  not  overlook  those  lights  which  modem  research  and  learning 
have  thrown  upon  the  critical  meaning  of  the  Psalms.  It  will  afford  every  aid  to  the 
student  of  (hat  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  tiiat  is  consistent  with  conciseness." 


An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  express  similitudes  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Wherein  also  many  things  are  doc- 
trinaUy  handled  and  improved  by  way  of  application.  By  Ben- 
jamin Reach.  London :  GoUingridge.  1856.  Large  8yo.  pp.  914. 

This  work  has  always  enjoyed  popularity  among  those  who  love  the 
racy  quaint  style  of  divines  of  the  old  school.  As  may  he  expected 
there  are  multitudes  of  fancied  allusions,  and  not  always  a  re^u*d  to 
any  fixed  principles  of  interpretation ;  yet  the  volume,  in  every  page, 
contains  matter  which  cannot  he  read  without  improvement.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  wit  of  the  author,  he  says,  in  the  parahle  of  the  rich 
hushandman,  ^'  the  poor  man's  heUy  in  the  rich  man's  ham." 


The  Library  of  B3)lical  Literature.    Vol.  IV.     London:  Freeman. 
12mo.     pp.  256. 

This  volume  of  this  very  cheap  and  popular  series  contains  the  follow- 
ing papers : — The  Essenes,  or  the  Jewish  Monastics  of  the  Desert ; 
The  Spies,  or  the  Land  of  Promise  surveyed;  Petra,  or  the  Keck 
City  and  its  Explorers  ;  The  Early  Companions  of  the  Saviour ;  The 
Maccahean  Chieftains ;  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  hy  the  Israelites ; 
Alexandria,  in  relation  to  the  Jews  and  Christianity ;  The  Patriarch 
of  Uz,  or  Joh  and  his  Times. 


Revision  of  the  received  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  Two  Letters  to 
the  editor  of  "  The  Times  "  (sent  to  that  paper,  hut  not  inserted). 
By  William  Norton.     London  :  Triihner.    pp.  8^. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  labours  of  Bible  revisers  from  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Cumming.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  defend  the 
American  Bible  Union,  but  the  matter  is  too  cursorily  treated  to  be 
satisfactory. 


Songs  of  Early  Summer,     By  the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney.     London : 
Longmans.     1856.     18mo.     pp.  324. 

Mr.  Gurney  has  shewn  in  this  volume  great  versatility  in  clothing 
thoughts,  grave  and  gay,  in  a  poetic  dress.     We  can  only  here  treat  of 
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those  pieces  which  have  a  sacred  character,  and  think  we  cannot  do 
better  justice  to  the  volume  than  by  printing  two,  relating  to  Biblical 
subjects. 

"  SONG  OF  THE  YOUHTFUL  MOSES. 


«« 


Pbids,  rank,  and  fieime,  thia  world's  renown, 
With  cadence  rich,  my  soul  they  call, 

Before  me  shmes  a  radiant  crown, 

Earth's  glowing  treasures  tempt  me  all. 

And  yonder  lies  tibe  desert  strand, 

Lies  Midian's  hot  and  parched  land ; 

Then  long,  long  years  of  dreary  woe 

Await  me.    Thitherward  I  go. 

*'  No  glance  these  eyes  may  cast  behind 
Of  sorrow  or  of  mean  r^ret : 
Be  welcome,  sterile  desert-wind  I 

My  soul  to  serve  its  God  be  set. 
One  hope  within  me  faint  doth  glow — 
That  yet  for  me  rests  work  below ; 
Thee,  Israel,  dear  but  fallen  race, 
I  bum  to  ransom  from  disgrace. 

"  But  all  is  darkness.    This  alone, 

My  present  duty's  path  I  ken ; 
No  leaf  by  gaudy  fortune  blown 

To  court  the  fickle  smiles  of  men. 
So  onward  I     Faint  and  fainter  borne 
I  list  my  people's  cries  forlorn^— 
My  God,  whate'er  thy  will  may  be, 
Keep  me  to  Israel  true,  and  Thee !" 

"THE  PROMISED  LAND, 

"  Lo,  the  Prophet,  loved  and  hoary. 

On  the  height  hath.ta'en  his  stand : 
Thence  he  gazes  on  the  glory 

Of  the  beauteous  Promised  Land. 
See,  in  rich  and  rare  disorder. 

Treasures  wait  his  kith  and  kin ; 
He  hath  led  them  to  the  border, 

But  he  may  not  enter  in. 

*'  Even  thus,  while  roll  the  ages, 

From  the  heights  of  Hope,  so  bold. 
Grazes  Man,  while  round  him  rages 

Mountain-wind  with  greetings  cold. 
Still  he  marks  before  him  lying 

Earth's  Millennium  rich  and  bright ; 
But  the  years  are  past  him  flying, 

And  upon  him  sinks  the  night. 

**  Shall  he  some  day  truly  enter  ? 

Is  a  Golden  Age  in  store  ? 
Shall  he  reach  the  happy  centre 

Of  that  Eden  lost  of  yore  ? 
Yea,  a  company  immortal 

New-made  earth  and  heaven  may  share ; 
But  how  many  reach  light's  portal ! 

And  how  few  inhabit  there !" 
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Sketch  of  a  Coptic  Orammar,  adapted  for  selfUution,  By  W.  Bell 
Macdonald,  of  Rammerscales.  Edinburgh :  Lizars.  London : 
Philip  and  Son.     1856.     Svo.     pp.  56. 

This  is  a  very  curious  publication ,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value.  Mr. 
Bell  Macdonald,  whose  labours  in  philology  are  truly  extraordinary, 
having  himself  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the  Coptic  language,  was 
anxious  to  make  the  path  easy  to  others  ;  and  finding  it  not  easy  to 
get  such  a  work  as  the  present  printed  with  ordinary  types,  he  has 
had  it  lithographed ;  so  that  the  Grammar  is  a  facsimile  of  his  own 
handwriting.  His  own  experience  having  taught  the  author  what  are 
the  stumbUng-blocks  in  such  studies,  he  has  attempted  their  removal, 
and  produced  what  will  really  help  a  learner.  In  a  great  part  of  the 
work  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  quoted  is  given  in  English  cha- 
racters. His  design  cannot  better  be  stated  than  in  the  writer's  own 
words : — 

"  Elzirting  Coptic  grammars  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  hardly  adapted  for  self- 
instraction ;  for  these  reasons,  and  having  pursued  almost  exdusiTely  the  study  of 
philology  for  a  very  long  period,  (a  most  unremunerative  occupation  in  our  isolated 
land,  however  agreeable  to  the  student,)  I  have  ventured  to  lithograph  a  slight  con- 
tribution to  that  science,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  work  may  advantage  other  students 
who  follow  the  like  pursuit ;  and  if  this  little  brochure  be  favourably  received  by 
scholars,  I  shall  be  happy  to  follow  it  up  with  other  lithographic  sketches  of  tongues 
not  usually  studied  in  Uiis  country. 

"  The  Coptic  is  essentially  a  Christian  language,  being  that  of  the  believers  in 
Egypt,  and  it  comprehends  the  only  written  remains  of  the  ancient  spoken  tongue  of 
that  region  of  monumental  lore.  Whether  letters  were  introduced  by  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Cyrene  under  Battus  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  or 
three  hundred  years  later  by  the  Ptolemaic  successors  of  Alexander,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  as  there  are  perhaps  no  Coptic  writings  of  earlier  date  than  the 
third  century,  yet  the  language  is  a  link  in  the  philological  chain  which  discoverers 
of  the  present  day  are  attempting  to  unravel. 

"Although  assuming  my  own  arrangement,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  obligations  to 
the  Grammars  of  Rossellini  and  Uhlemann." 


The  Encychpadia  Britannica,     Vol.  XI.,  Gra — Hum.     Edinburgh : 
A.  and  C.  Black.     1856. 

This  standard  work  is  steadily  proceeding.  The  present  volume  is 
very  rich  in  its  articles ;  that  on  hieroglyphics  alone,  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole,  being  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book.  It  occupies  nearly 
sixty  pages,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


REViBioir  OP  THE  English  Bible.  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number 
a  ^at  deal^  of  matter  has  appeared  on  this  subject,  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times  and  in  other  quarters,  a  selection  from  which  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers. 

Motion  of  Mr^  Heyioood  in  House  of  CommonSf  Jtdy  22. 

Mr.  Hetwood  rose  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  such  directions  as  to  her  might 
seem  meet  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  learned 
men  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  conyersant 
with  modem  biblical  scholarship,  to  consider  of  such  amendments  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  already  proposed,  and  to  receive 
suggestions  from  all  persons  who  might  be  willing  to  offer  them ;  to  point  out 
errors  of  translation,  and  such  words  and  phrases  as  had  either  changed  their 
meaning  or  become  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  to  report  the  amendments 
which  they  miffht  be  prepared  to  recommend.  The  hon.  member  observed  that 
it  was  a  singular  fact  mentioned  in  DisraeU's  OurioeiUes  of  Literature^  that  in 
this  country  the  Bible  was  not  much  in  use  before  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  1660.  Previously  to  that  period  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  learned,  and  a  very  considerable  time  elapsed  before  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  ftre&t  body  of  the  people.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  reprinted,  and 
obtained  a  general  circulation.  About  the  year  1769  there  was  at  Oxford  a 
certain  Dr.  Blaney,  a  man  of  learning,  who  took  great  pains  to  revise  the 
current  version,  and  what  was  not  a  Uttle  remarkable,  was  that  his  revised 
edition  had  been  the  standard  authority  ever  since,  so  that  from  1769,  down  to 
1856,  the  progressive  discoveries  of  scholars,  commentators,  and  critics,  which 
were  found  of  such  service  in  interpreting  other  books,  had  been  disregarded  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  case  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Parker,  the  bookseller 
of  Oxford,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee,  had 
stated  that  that  learned  body  had  given  peremptory  orders  that  the  edition  of 
Dr.  Blaney  was  the  only  edition  to  be  followed,  and  it  had  been  followed  accord- 
ingly to  the  present  day.  He  (Mr.  Heywood^  thought  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  high  authorities,  and  he  really  did 
not  believe  that  we  possessed  a  translation  in  that  accurate  form  which  was 
quite  attainable  and  beyond  question  desirable.  This  was  a  matter  which  came 
within  the  province  of  the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  taken 
np  by  several  very  eminent  men,  and  Lord  Cromwell,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  sacred  matters,  recommended  to  the  Kinc- 
to  give  his  sanction  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  A  body  of  learned 
men  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  were  assisted  by  Archbishop  Cranmer 
and  other  eminent  persons,  and  the  version  of  the  Bible  published  under  their 
direction  soon  became  popular  throughout  the  country.  Then  came  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  during  which  there  was  a  bitter  persecution  of  Protestants, 
many  of  whom  had  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Geneva  and  other  places.  At  Geneva  a 
fresh  translation,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  revision  of  the  former  translation, 
was  undertaken  and  completed,  and  upon  the  revival  of  Protestantism,  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  that  revised  version  was  brought  over  to  England. 
That  edition  had  followed  Beza,  as  also  had  all  subsequent  editions,^  and  it  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  when  an  erroneous  translation  was  detected  it  generally 
tamed  out  that  Beza  was  in  fault.  (Hear.^  Beza  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  turn  a  text  so  as  to  suit  nis  own  purposes.  However,  he  was 
esteemed  a  great  authority  and  his  influence  was  paramount.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Crown  to  have  the 
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Bible  Again  roTised,  and  a  eommiBsion  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  wbich 
the  Poritan  element  was  nnrepresented.  A  reference  to  the  preface  of  any 
family  Bible  wonld  shew  that  this  body  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  new  translft- 
tion,  bat  merely  to  reyise  the  old  one — ^their  object  being  to  carry  as  much 
pabUc  feeling  as  possible  along  with  them  in  the  execntion  of  their  task.  A 
similar  spirit  on^ht  to  actoate  any  commissioners  selected  at  the  present  day  to 
reyise  the  existmg  transUtion.  Unnecessary  changes,  which  conld  only  ^re 
offence  to  many  persons,  oasht  to  be  strictly  avoided ;  but  there  were  yanous 
passages  at  present  incorrecUy  rendered  that  demanded  alteration.  There  were 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  it  was  painful  to  many  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  have  to  read  to  their  congregations  in  the  precise  words 
of  the  authorized  yersion ;  but,  howeyer  faulty  and  repugnant  to  scholarship  they 
miffht  be,  those  clergymen  had  no  altematiye  but  to  give  them  as  they  stood. 
This  matter  was  felt  to  be  so  pressing  amon^  the  learned^  that  Professor  Selwyn, 
of  Cambridge,  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  in  conyocation  specially  to  it.  Even  so  slight  an  alteration  as  that  of  the 
punctuation  would  render  many  passages  clearer.  A  recent  article  in  the 
JSdinburgh  Betnew  also  pointed  out  the  lulyantages  of  a  division  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Bible  into  paragraphs  instead  of  verses.  As  an  illustration  of  the  errors 
of  the  present  translation  he  might  mention  the  text  of  the  celebrated  sermon 
on  Behgion  in  Common  ThmgSy  preached  before  the  Queen  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Caird.  The  text  chosen  on  that  occasion  was,  *^  Be  not  slothful  in  business," 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  word  "  business"  did  net  appear  in  the  original 
Greek.  The  correct  word  was  *^zeal;"  and  the  passa^  read,  **Be  not  back- 
ward in  seaL"  So  that  there  was  really  no  connexion  between  the  subject 
of  this  excellent  discourse  and  the  true  interpretation  of  the  text  on  which 
it  was  ostensibly  based.  Other  examples  of  careless  translation  might  easily 
be  cited.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  instance,  the  phrase,  "  Those  mat- 
ters which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  was  put  into  the  mouth 
of  St.  Paul  in  lieu  of  the  exact  words,  wmch  were  ^^  Those  matters  which 
are  according  to  the  law,  and  which  are  written  in  the  prophets."  The 
correct  reading  shewed  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  believer  in  tradition,  held 
tradition  in  connexion  with  the  law,  but  took  the  prophets  literally.  The 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistie  of  St.  Jonn,  relating  to  the  three 
neavenly  witnesses,  on  which  an  important  doctrinal  point  turned,  was  not  in 
the  original  Greek,  but  had  been  interpolated  by  some  interpreter.  This  text 
was,  however,  often  used  in  argument  by  the  unlearned,  and  sometimes  also  by 
the  learned  but  disingenuous.  On  one  occasion  it  was  quoted  by  a  theological 
disputant,  when  his  opponent  asked  him,  "  Did  you  not  know  the  verse  is  not 
in  the  original  Greek?"  His  reply  was  rather  smg^ular;  it  was,  "  I  did  know 
it,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  did."  (A  laugh.)  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  the  correct  sense  of  the 
sacred  writers  made  public  that  they  had  formed  a  society  to  revise  the  existing 
translation  of  the  Bible.  This  body  which  was  supplied  with  funds  from  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  had  gone  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  new  version  being  printed  by  them  on  the  same  page  with  the 
old  translation,  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  between  the  two.  It  might  be 
asked,  why  not  form  a  voluntary  society  to  carry  out  the  same  object  in  this 
country,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament  on  the  subject? 
His  answer  was  that  the  work  could  be  most  efficiently  done  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Crown,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  whom,  if 
impartifld  and  competent  for  their  task,  as  no  doubt  they  would  be,  would  com- 
mand the  largest  amount  of  public  confidence.  Opposition  to  such  an  undertaking 
mi^ht  be  apprehended  from  the  Bible  Society ;  but  that  body  would  have  timely 
notice  of  the  intended  change,  and  could  easily  dispose  of  all  its  copies  in  the 
old  yersion  before  the  new  one  was  ready  for  pubGcation.  Eminent  divines 
belonging  to  all  the  leading  denominations  of.Chnstians,  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  alteration  now  proposed,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  during  the 
approacning  recess,  hon.  members  would  consult  with  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods  on  this  important  subject.    The  more  public 
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attention  was  called  to  the  subject  the  more  every  reflecting  mind  mnst  feel  the 
nrgeiicy  of  the  revision  he  suggested.  He  could  not  reasonably  expect  that 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken  for  giving  effect  to  his  views,  but  he  believed 
that  in  no  more  fitting  assembly  than  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  could  so  erave  and  serious  a  question  be 
launched  for  full  and  fair  discussion.  Trusting,  therefore,  that  the  object  which 
he  contemplated  would  gradually  make  its  way  in  public  favour,  and  be  ultimately 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  he  begged  now  to  move  the 
resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Sir  G-.  Pechell  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  G.  Gbey  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  motion,  and  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  conceived 
that  the  House  would  do  wrong  to  move  in  a  matter  of  so  much  miportance 
unless  it  was  well  supported  by  public  opinion.  (Hear.>  For  his  own  part,  he 
believed  that  the  obiect  of  the  address  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  state  of  public  opinion  (hear,  hear),  and  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  commission  as  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed  would  create  general  apprehension 
and  alarm,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  a  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  to  lessen  their  respect  and  reverence  for  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  errors  in  the  translation  of 
that  version ;  it  -might  contain  some  words,  the  meaning  of  which  had  altered 
since  the  date  when  the  translation  was  made ;  some  slight  inaccuracies  might 
be  found  in  it ;  but,  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole,  he  behoved  he  expressed  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Christian  community  of  this  country  when  he  said  that, 
owin^  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  translation,  and  to  the  purity,  beauty, 
and  simplicity  of  the  language  employed,  it  was  justly  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  reverence  with  which  it  had  been  regarded.  (Hear.)  His  hon.  friend  had 
said  that  it  was  very  hard  upon  clergymen  that  thev  should  be  obliged  to  read 
from  the  authorized  version  of  the  ^riptures,  in  tne  services  of  the  Church, 
certain  passages  which  they  believed  not  to  be  literal  translations  of  the  original, 
and  not  fuUy  to  convey  its  meaning.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought,  however,  that 
there  were  few  passages  the  reading  of  which  would  oppress  the  consciences  of 
clergymen,  and  they  certainly  had  the  less  reason  to  complain  because  it  was 
their  duty  not  only  to  read  but  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  (Hear,  hear.)  If, 
therefore,  they  conceived  that  there  were  any  errors  in  the  translation,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  point  out  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  text.  If  the 
motion  had  been  pressed  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
more  in  detail,  but  as  the  hon.  gentleman  cud  not  intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  only  say  that  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
inexpedient  to  entertain  the  question,  or  to  do  more  than  to  allow  the  learned 
men,  to  whom  the  hon.  member  had  referred,  to  continue  the  practice  they  had 
hitherto  pursued  of  publishing  critical  notes  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
(Hear,  hear.^ 

The  motion  was  then  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Corresjpimdence  of  "  The  Times.*^ — This  was  commenced  by  two  letters  from 
Dr.  Gumming,  deprecating  any  alteration — ^productions  which  have  not  increased 
the  public  estimation  of  the  writer's  prudence  or  scholarship.  In  reply  to  them, 
or  occasioned  by  them,  many  other  letters  have  appeared  in  the  same  journal, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following : — 

Sir, — ^You  have  published  two  letters  from  Dr.  Cumming,  in  which  he  states 
the  objections  he  entertains  to  a  **  new  translation  of  the  Bible."  He  speaks  as 
if  the  music  and  rhythm  of  our  present  translation  would  be  destroyed  by  such 
a  reconstruction  as  he  contemplates ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  means  an 
entire  recasting  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed  that  no 
sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  lover  of  the  English  tongue  would 
desire  such  a  new  translation. 

But  the  admitted  and  undeniable  errors  of  our  authorized  version  may  be 
corrected  without  any  unnecessary  and  sacrilegious  disturbance  of  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  its  general  style  and  language.    And  such  a  revision  seems 
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to  be  demanded  by  weighty  and  unanswerable  reasons.  Dr.  Cmnmmg's  first 
letter  consists  of  a  panegyric  on  our  present  translation,  and  on  the  Divines 
who  published  it  in  1611 ;  and  very  few  people,  I  suppose,  could  object  to  this 
panegyric.  His  second  letter  contains  specimens  of  false  translation  in  the 
Douai  and  certain  Baptist  and  Unitarian  versions;  and  none  but  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Baptist,  or  Unitarian  would  object  to  his  criticism.  But  Dr. 
Gumming  draws  the  illogical  conclusion  that,  because  other  translations  are 
certainly  incorrect — nay,  contain  the  most  scandalous  and  disgraceful  errors, 
inasmuch  as  God's  inspired  word  has  been  falsified  to  serve  party  purposes, 
therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  to  give  the  world  the  blessing  of  as 
perfect  a  translation  of  the  Bible  as  she  can.  At  no  time  were  the  Clergy  in 
general  more  remarkable  for  critical  ability  and  sound  philological  knowledge ; 
and  therefore  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  revision  of  the  authorized  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  could  have  been  undertaken  with  so  much  safety  and  advantage 
as  the  present,  and  such  a  revision  is  undoubtedly  demanded  by  the  advanced 
intelligence  and  learning  of  the  laity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objection  usually  taken  : — '*  If  you  have  a  revision  of  the 
Bible,  the  Socinian,  or  the  Baptist,  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  will  g»n  by  it ; 
better  leave  well  alone." 

In  answer,  I  say  if  the  Baptist  or  any  one  else  will  g^in  an  advantage  by 
the  publication  of  tne  truth,  he  is  entitled  to  it,  and  ought  to  have  it.  Promo- 
•  tion  of  the  truth  can  and  must  be  the  only  object  contemplated  by  a  revision  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  Church  of  England  is  founded  on  the  truth, 
by  the  truth  she  must  stand ;  and  no  admission  could  be  made  more  adverse  to 
her  genuine  spirit,  or  more  perilous  to  her  existence  than  the  admission  that 
she  was  af^id  of  the  truth.  But  to  say  that  the  Church  of  England  is  unwilling 
to  revise  her  version  of  the  Bible  because  she  fears  the  consequences  is  libellously 
to  accuse  her  of  fearing  the  truth. 

If  the  errors  contained  in  our  authorized  version  were  much  fewer  and  less 
important  than  they  really  are,  yet,  surely,  a  proper  reverence  for  Gk>d's  revealed 
word  ought  imperatively  to  require  and  enforce  their  removal.  Nothing  less 
than  an  extreme  case  of  difficulty  or  necessity  can  justify  a  Protestant  Church 
in  allowing  a  single  avowed  and  notorious  error  to  be  propagated  in  the  name  of 
Divine  Truth.  But  the  errors  of  our  translation  are  numerous  and  important. 
I  speak  more  especially  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  No  one  who 
has  not  critically  and  accurately  compared  the  translation  with  the  original — 
nay,  who  has  not  taken  the  trouole  to  mark  down  the  cases  of  erroneous  trans- 
lation—can have  any  idea  of  their  number.  These  errors  are  often  of  vital 
importance, — e.  g.^  several  texts  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  most  positive  terms,  yet  the  force  and  meaning  of  them 
is  entirely  lost  in  our  mis-translation.  And  when  Dr.  Cumming  justly  ur^es 
against  Unitarians  and  others  that  their  translations  favour  their  respective 
tenets,  is  he  not  aware  that  they  retaliate  and  charge  our  version,  in  several 
passages,  with  a  leaning  to  Calvinism  ?  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  there 
are  errors  in  our  transition  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be  much  more 
surprising  if  there  were  none,  for  our  version  is  mainly  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  is  itself  a  very  imperfect  translation  of  the  original  Greek.  The 
want  of  a  definite  article  in  the  Latin  language  has  of  itself  been  the  cause  of  a 
large  and  important  class  of  mis-translations  in  the  authorized  version.  And 
does  Dr.  Cumming  wish  to  see  an  instance  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  false 
translation  of  a  single  word  ?  Let  me  refer  him  to  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  where  the 
word  KpiiM  is  translated  **  damnation.''  But  the  Greek  word  could  hardly  have 
been  so  translated ;  our  translators  must  have  had  the  Latin  word  danmationem 
before  them.  The  false  translation  of  this  single  word  has  done  more  to  hinder 
the  laity  from  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  all  other 
causes  put  together. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when  our  translation  was  published,  no 
collation  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  had  taken  place.  The  texlus 
receptua  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  sound  and  correct  text.  The  materials  had 
not  peen  collected  for  making  one.   Since  that  time  the  labours  of  Mill,  Bentley, 
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Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  others,  in  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  immense  multitudes  of  manuscripts,  have  rectified 
the  text  to  such  a  degree  that  upon  this  ground  alone  a  revision  of  our  present 
translation  has  become  not  only  advisable  but  necessary.  I  am  aware  of  the 
objection : — Supposing  a  revision  of  the  present  translation  to  be  published  by 
authority  of  the  Church,  what  is  to  become  of  the  immense  number  of  copies 
of  the  present  translation  now  extant  ?  My  answer  is,  if  the  revised  translation 
should  be  a  manifest  and  undeniable  improvement  on  the  old,  it  will  naturally 
and  progressively  displace  the  old  one  now  in  use,  just  as  the  translation  of  1611 
displaced  all  that  had  preceded  it ;  for  there  were  of  course  translations  in 
existence — a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  present  translation  ought  never  and  on  no  account  to  be  improved.  I 
know  it  is  said  the  clergy  are  aware  of  the  errors  which  exist  in  the  present 
version,  and  they  can  and  do  occasionally  point  them  out  in  the  pulpit.  But 
when  an  error  is  so  pointed  out,  the  one  of  two  things  occurs — every  unlearned 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  thinks  seriously,  will  either  continue  to 
believe  his  Bible  right,  and  will  therefore  conceive  some  degree  of  dishonour 
for  his  minister's  judgment ;  or  he  will  believe  his  minister,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  will  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  Bible  in  general ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  produced  by  errors  in  our  translation.  A 
general  insecurity  and  suspicion,  and  in  many  cases  an  indifference,  is  begotten 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  intelligent,  acute,  and  inquisitive,  but  who  have 
not  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Greek,  by  which  they  might  satisfy  their  own 
judgment. 

Meanwhile  the  gainsayer  and  infidel  derive  an  immense  advantage  from  the 
present  state  of  things,  for  when  a  passage  is  quoted  by  an  unlearned  but 
earnest  opponent  against  any  one  of  their  tenets  they  may  say  and  do  say, 
"  The  meaning  of  that  passage  is  not  what  you  suppose,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  you  should  have  mistaken  its  purport.  You  are  aware  that  many 
passages  in  your  Bible  are  falsely  rendered,  and  this  is  one  of  them,"  though  it 
may  &  the  iact  that  the  unlearned  believer  in  reality  understands  the  passage 
correctly. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  having  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
revised,  which  Dr.  Cummins,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  willing  to  allow.  The 
Koman  Catholics  are  now  miS^ing  unprecedented  efforts  to  restore  their  Church 
in  England ;  and  how  great  is  their  advantage  in  being  able  to  say,  "  You 
Protestants  take  the  Bible  for  your  rule  of  faith  ;  but  how  can  that  be  a  correct 
rule,  or  how  can  you  be  guided  by  a  rule  which,  according  to  your  own 
admission,  contains  numerous  and  important  errors?"  And  I  don't  think  Dr. 
Gumming  will  find  it  very  easy  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily. 

If  we  authorize  exclusively  the  use  of  a  translation  which  we  know  contains 
errors,  what  is  this  but  keeping  the  key  of  knowledge  to  ourselves  ?  Is  this 
not  doin^  the  very  thing  with  which  we  charge  the  Papal  Church — keeping  the 
laity  in  the  dark  ? 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version 
is  undeniable ;  but  they  are  not  insurmountable — and  none  but  such  as  are 
really  insurmountable  ought  to  hinder  the  Church  of  England  from  giving  to 
all  men  who  speak  the  English  tongue  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  the  learning  and  piety  of  her  clergy  could  produce.  There  may  be 
hazard  in  undertaking  the  work  of  revision,  but  there  is  infinitely  greater 
hazard  in  refusing  it.  Let  the  work  be  done  in  a  right  spirit,  out  of  the  pure 
and  simple  love  of  the  truth,  and  no  one  need  doubt  the  issue. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

August  19.  W.    G.    COOKESLET. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent.  Dr.  Gumming,  should  confine  his  exhibitions  of 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  biblical  critic  to  Exeter  Hall,  or  assuredly  his 
name  will  not  have  become  one  of  those  "  dear  to  every  scholar,"  when  the 
time  arrives  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  to  take  his  stand  on  the  ruins  of 
London  Bridge. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.    VII.  Q 
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I  hare  no  desire  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  yenions  of  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testament,  still  less  their  notes ;  but  I  shonld  not  have  believed  the  yeriest 
tyro  in  theology  ignorant  that  they  are  profeMedly  made,  not  £rom  the  original 
text,  bat  from  the  Latin  vnlgate.  Indeed,  a  iustification  of  this  proceeding  is 
attempted  in  the  Preface  to  the  Rheims  version.  What  can  the  Doctor  then 
mean  oy  imputing  a  doctrinal  bias  to  the  Romish  translator  becanse  the  same 
Greek  word  is  not  rendered  by  the  same  phrase  in  the  2nd  and  the  5th  chapters 
of  the  Acts  ?  I  say  nothing  of  his  principle  of  translating  the  same  word  uni- 
formly in  every  place,  except  that  our  translators  certainly  never  dreamt  of  any 
such  rule.  For  mstance,  they  render  the  same  word  by  "  wind"  and  by  "spirit" 
in  the  very  same  verse  (John  iii.  8),  although  it  happens  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  early  fathers  in  so  doing, 

Bnt  the  Doctor's  exalting  comparison  of  the  Romish  and  protestant  versions 
in  another  passage  (Hebrews  xi.  21)  gives  an  eqnaDy  astonishing  proof  of  his 
indifference  to  facts  notorious  to  most  scholars,  at  any  rate  since  the  time  of 
Walton.  The  allusion  of  the  sacred  writer  is,  of  coarse,  to  Genesis  xlvii.  31, 
where  it  is  related  that  Jacob,  on  receiving  his  son's  promise  to  carry  his  hones 
out  of  Egypt,  **  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head."  The  aged  patriarch,  like 
David  under  similar  circumstances  (1  Kings  i.  47),  gave  God  thanks  in  prayer 
for  the  fulfilment — ^for  so  his  faith  made  it  seem  to  him — of  his  deepest  desire. 
Now,  the  same  Hebrew  word,  written  without  the  vowel  points,  as  was  formerly 
customarv,  means  either  "a  bed"  or  **a  stick,"  according  as,  by  supplying 
them,  it  becomes  himmtxta  or  hammita.  The  composers  of  the  early  Greek  trans- 
lation called  the  Septuagint,  erroneously  took  it  for  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
rendered  the  original  by  irpoff9K(nm<rw  M  rh  Akoov  rijs  ^dfidov  hvrov.  The  Septna- 
grint  version,  as  is  weU  known,  almost  entirely  superseded  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Accordingly,  the  quotation  from  it,  carrying  the  error  with  it,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  likewise — ^until  Jerome's  time— 
into  the  early  Latin  versions  both  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Pentateuch.  Jerome 
corrected  it,  as  Aquila  and  Symmachus  had  done  before  him ;  but  the  same  mo- 
tives which  operate  upon  Dr.  Camming  now,  operated  u^n  St.  Augustine  and 
others  then ;  the  ola  blunder  was  handed  down,  enshnned  in  the  generaUy 
received  text,  and  a  pretty  eood  harvest  of  controversy  it  has  borne, — Romanist 
ingenuity  endeavouring  to  draw  the  verse  into  a  defence  of  image  worship,  and 
Protestant  boldness  averting  the  inference  by  daring  translation.  The  Rheims 
Testament  has  "adored  the  top  of  his  rod,"  the  Bishop's  Bible  (Cranmer's) 
**  worshipped  towards  the  top  of  his  sceptre,"  and  King  James's  translators, 
"  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff."  Such  persons  as  are  curions 
about  the  polemical  bearing  of  these  versions,  may  have  their  curiosity  gratified 
by  turning  to  the  quaint  volume  of  Fulke,  who  was  Master  of  Pembroke  College 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  they  will  see  how  much  trouble  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  single  error  of  a  translator  2000  years  ago. 

When  Dr.  Cumming  steps  forward  so  hardily  to  criticize  the  qualifications  of 
English  scholars  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  those  of  three  centuries 
ago,  he  ought  to  show  that  he  has  some  pretension  to  judge  them.  That  he 
knows  very  little  of  past  translations  will  appear  even  to  the  general  reader  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  above  remarks. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Augpist  18.  An  Inoumbent  of  the  Psovince  of  Cantesbijbt. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  Dr.  Cumming's  imputation  of  ill  nature  to  those  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  criticize  his  displays  of  biblical  scholarship,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add  an  observation  or  two  upon  his  letter  in  your  journal  of  to-day.  He 
has  there  suggested  a  new  argument  against  a  revision  of  the  ordinary  version 
of  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  no  one  text  of  the  original  Greek — Dr.  Cumming 
confines  his  proposition  to  the  New  Testament,  but  he  might  have  extended  it 
to  the  Old,  and  to  every  other  ancient  author  whatever — which  commands  the 
universal  adherence  of  scholars. 

Will  the  Doctor  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  learned,  as  well  as  the 
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unlearned,  world,  what  text  King  James's  translators  followed?  If  lie  will 
point  ont  any  printed  text  whatever,  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
any  single  mannscript,  ancient  or  modem,  of  which  their  version  is  a  consistent 
representative,  I  promise  him  that  I  for  one  will  not  give  him  future  cause  for 
complaint  by  criticizing  his  lucubrations.  1  make  this  challenge,  be  it  said, 
without  in  the  least  degree  imputing  blame  to  the  eminent  men  in  question ;  but, 
if  they  bad  no  standard  original,  why  should  the  want  of  it  now  paralvze  the 
efforts  of  men  of  learning  to  improve  their  performance  ?  There  is  no  mclina- 
tion,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  quarter  to  depreciate  that  work  or  its  authors. 
The  simple  &ct  is,  that  since  it  was  executed  a  vast  number  of  manuscripts — 
some  extremely  ancient — ^have  been  discovered  and  examined  \  and  thus  the 
means  afforded  of  setting  forth  a  much  more  correct  text,  and  consequently  a 
much  more  correct  translation,  than  was  then  possible.  Under  such  drcum- 
stuices  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  worthy  design  to  enable  the  common  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fruits  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  learned  labour  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  a  Protestant  country  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  about 
the  answer ;  but  unhappily  we  have  fiidlen  upon  times  when  it  pays  much  better 
to  inflame  Protestant  prejudices  than  to  act  out  Protestantprinciples.  From 
the  time  of  Waterland,  the  flower  of  the  English  Church — Waterland  himself, 
Seeker,  Lowth,  Newcome,  and  many  others,  have  been  of  the  party  which  Dr. 
Gumming  and  his  obscurants  are  so  concerned  to  put  down.  Yet,  when  Water* 
land  wrote,  the  FolygloU  of  Walton,  and  perhaps  the  edition  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  by  Mill,  were  Uie  only  great  works  that  had  appeared  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  task  of  revision.  Since  then  the  labours  of  Kennicott  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  Griesbach,  Matthni,  Lachmann,  and  others  on  the  New — to  say 
nothing  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  ancient  versions  which  have  in  the 
meantmie  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  illustration  afforded  l^  Eastern  tra- 
vellers and  archttologists — have  supplied  scholars  with  an  apparatus  of  which 
Waterland  never  dreamt.  That  the  Knowledge  both  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is 
far  more  accurate  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  James  no 
one  who  has  more  than  a  selKxdboy's  knowledge  of  either  will  deny.  Why, 
then,  should  the  proposition  of  a  revision  be  so  obstinately  resisted  r  Simply 
to  avoid  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  I  reply,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  great  men  I  have  already  alluded  to : — "  It  is  true  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  executed  without  temporary  offence  to  the  prejudiced  and  the  ig- 
norant. But  the  opinion  of  these  will  soon  be  outweighed  by  the  judgment  of 
the  reasonable  ana  well-informed.  T%e  publication  of  Erasmus'  Greek  Testa* 
ment  in  England,  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible  into  our  native  tongue, — 
nay,  the  Reformation,  and  even  Christianity  itself,  gave  rude  shocks  to  popular 
prepossessioin,  over  which  truth  and  right,  conducted  by  Providenee,  must  al- 
ways gain  a  final  triumph.  The  reu  question  beforei  us  amounts  to  this, 
—whewer  we  shall  supply  Christian  readers  and  Qiristian  congregations  with 
new  and  ample  means  of  mstruction  and  pleasure,  by  enabling  them  to  under- 
stand their  Bible  better  V 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Air  Inouxbeht  of  the  Pbovixoe  of  Cahtesbubt. 

"  A  Curate  "  having  deprecated  any  alteration,  and  called  the  Bible  "  his 
tool,"  the  writer  of  the  above  thus  replies : — 

Sir, — The  expediency  of  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  a  question  which 
may  be  viewed  from  many  points ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  each  of  these 
should  be  fairly  considered.  One  of  the  most  important  is  suggested  by  your 
correspondent  who  signs  himself  *''  An  Ea8t-«nd  Curate."  The  English  Bible 
is,  he  says,  the  tool  with  which  he  works ;  and  he  exhibits  a  natural  repugnance 
to  any  change  which  would  be  likely  to  render  the  inslarument  less  efficient. 

I  altogether  sympathize  with  l^is  gentleman,  and  as  £ur  as  I  should  advocate 
a  revision  it  would  be  mainly  directed  to  the  single  object  of  m^ddng  the  work- 
ing clergyman's  ^*  tool  **  a  more  effective>  one.  Let  us  now  see  a  few  of  the  steps 
by  whicn  this  result  might  be  effected,  withoot  caUtng  into  action  too  much  of 

q2 
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that  biblical  oriticiBm  which,  Btnngely  enough,  seems  to  excite  so  much  alann 
in  the  breasts  of  diyines  belonging  to  the  once  learned  Church  of  England. 

1.  One  very  obyions  reform  woold  result  from  the  simple  change  of  obsolete 
idioms  to  the  phraseology  of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  King  James's 
translators  usea  the  English  pronouns  Au,  her,  and  its  indifferentlj,  but  at  the 
present  time  their  confusion  is  always  ungraceful.  A  g^te  opening  "  on  ku 
ninges  **  grates  upon  every  ear.  8t.  Paul's  beautiful  description  of  charity  is 
sadly  deduced  by  the  union  of  the  phrases  "  doth  not  behaye  itself  unseemly," 
and  ^*  seeketh  not  her  own ;''  and  in  one  passage  (Ezekiel  xyii.  7 — ^9),  your  cor- 
respondent will  find  *'  his  tool "  yery  difficult  indeed  to  work  with,  unless  be  has 
some  friend  to  inform  him  that  he  may  substitute  its  for  her  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage. 8o,  affain,  with  the  use  of  the  preposition  of.  To  be  **  eaten  of  worms  " 
may  be  understood  pretty  well,  but  **  to  make  to  ourselyes  friends  o/"  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  is  an  expression  which  has  puzzled  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

2.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  where  precisely  identical  phrases  occur  in  the 
original  the  identity  should  be  preseryed  m  the  translation.  Now,  eyery  student 
of  the  original  text  is  aware  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
first  three  gospels  is  their  peculiar  verbal  parallelism.  Under  the  hands  of  the 
translators  all  traces  of  this  have  yanished  for  the  English  reader. .  Surely  this 
defect  mieht  be  remedied  without  mischief.  Why  should  the  same  words  of 
our  Lord  be  rendered  in  one  case  ^'  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  ourpaHj^^  and 
in  another,  **  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  ua  P^  Why  should  the  same 
phrases  be  translated  here  **  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,"  and  there  *^  the  spirit 
tnUy  is  ready  T'  I  say  nothing  of  variations  in  the  rendering  of  single  words, 
as,  for  instance,  in  John  ii.  8,  9,  where  the  "  governor  of  the  teast "  is  the  same 
as  the  ** ruler  of  the  feast;"  John  xv.  26,  27,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
*'  to  testify,"  and  to  "  bear  witness ;"  Luke  xxiv.  29,  where  the  same  word  is 
translated  *^  to  abide,"  and  ^*  to  tarry ;"  and  Matthew  xxv.  46,  where  hi^ios  is 
translated  both  by  *'  everlasting "  and  **  eternal,"  except  that  where  they  are 
obviously  unnecessary  the  transUtion  becomes  less  faithful  by  their  use. 

3.  Another  class  of  inaccuracies  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  unedu- 
cated man,  who  desires  not  only  to  read,  but  to  mark  and  compare  the  difierent 
parts  of  his  English  Bible.  The  same  proper  name  is  continually  rendered 
differently.  Kennicott  has  enumerated  no  less  than  thirty-one  instances  of  this 
in  the  Pentateuch  alone.  How  can  we  consider  the  "  East-end  Curate's  "  ^*  tool" 
to  do  its  work  properly,  when  Gaza  appears  as  Azza,  Machd  as  Bahei,  Haran  as 
Chanmn,  and  the  like  ? 

4.  Some  passages  of  the  translation  have  their  meaning  obscured  by  inatten- 
tion to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  peculiar  words  employed  in  the  original.  Thus, 
in  a  most  important  instance — Matthew  v.  39 — 42,  there  is  no  trace  of  what  is 
obvious  in  the  Greek,  that  the  acts  referred  to  are  those  incident  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Judsea  by  the  Roman  armies.  Of  the  false  applications  of  the 
text,  which  would  have  been  probably  precluded  had  the  word  "  press  "  stood 
instead  of  '*  compel,"  it  is  unnecessary  nere  to  speak.  Other  passages,  even 
where  their  meaning  is  not  obscured,  lose  much  of  their  force  by  an  injudicious 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another.  In  Romans  i.  19,  the  play  of  words  in 
the  original,  "  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  {<p€tyep6v)  among 
them :  for  God  hath  manifested  (4<f>w4pw(rf)  it  to  them,"  is  sacrificed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '*  shewed."  So,  Rom.  xv.  4,  5,  *^ patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures "  is  followed  by  *'  the  God  of  patience  and  comfort^^  just  as  in  verses  12, 
13,  **in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  hope^^  is  followed  by  *'  Now,  the  God  of  Aope." 
In  both  these  cases  King  James's  translators,  by  substituting  *^  consolation  "  for 
"  comfort,"  and  "  trust "  for  "  hope,"  have  entirely  destroyed  the  efiect  of  St. 
Paul's  manner. 

5.  But  there  is  nothing  which  would  so  decidedly  improve  the  edge  of  the 
*'  Curate's "  "  tool "  as  the  general  discontinuance  of  the  absurd  practice  of 
breaking  up  the  sacred  writings  into  chapters  and  verses.  If  anyone  had  set  to 
work  advisedly  to  obscure  their  meaning  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  he  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a  more  effectual  expedient.     Happily,  some  editions  have 
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been  printed  in  which  this  insane  arrangement  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
use  of  them  seems  to  be  growing.  The  first  example  of  the  more  reasonable 
practice  was,  I  believe,  given  by  that  most  excellent  prelate,  Bishop  Wilson ; 
out  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Tract  Society,  and  good  service  have  they  done 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion  by  their  so-called  Paragraph  Bibles,  which,  I  trust, 
will  within  a  few  years  supersede  all  others. 

6.  The  steps  which  I  have  above  suggested  are  independent  of  all  considera- 
tions of  the  new  biblical  apparatus  which  has  accrued  since  the  existing  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  made ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  wish  to  see 
one  more  taken.  I  do  not  think  it  honest  that  where  there  are  important  varia- 
tions in  MSS.,  the  English  reader  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact.  Whether  some  portions  of  the  text,  which  at  present  stand  with  the 
same  authority  attaching  to  them  as  their  context,  should  be  relegated  to  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  or  whether  short  notes  should  be  appended  here  and  there, 
informing  the  reader  of  the  doubtful  basis  on  which  suck  passages  rest,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that  no  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  requires  to  be  bolstered  up  by  uncritical  and  unscholar- 
hke  handling  of  the  text  of  Scripture ;  and  that  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  her 
when  she  gives  herself  over  (as  seems  not  very  unlikely),  to  the  guidance  of 
those  who  would  have  her  shun  the  light  of  sound  learning. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

An  Incumbent  of  the  Pbovince  of  Cantebbuby. 

September  1. 

The  American  Bible  Union  and  their  New  Translation. 

[We  are  sorry  to  have  to  leave  on  record  the  following  particulars  from  an 
American  paper.  Should  the  statement  be  contradicted,  we  shall  take  care  to 
give  the  results  in  our  pages. — Ed.  J.  8.  L.] 

It  is  well  known,  doubtless,  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  a  section  of  the 
Baptist  Bible  Society,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years  in  the  work  of  making  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  revelations  have  lately  been  made  concerning  this  enterprise, 
which  it  is  well  aU  should  know. 

Dr.  Maclay,  first  the  agent,  and  afterwards  the  President  of  the  Bible  Union, 
has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages,  over  his  own  signature, 
containing  such  revelations,  as  it  is  apprehended  will  result  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  whole  concern.  On  this  subject,  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
says: — "After  such  disclosures,  honourable  Christian  gentlemen  can  scarcely 
remain  in  connexion  with  it,  and  those  who  may  still  endeavour  to  carrjr  on  its 
operations,  are  not  likely  to  receive  from  the  community  the  pecuniary  aid 
necessary  for  that  purpose." 

Much  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  history  of  the  mismanagement 
of  fuQds ;  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
translators,  etc.,  with  which  we  do  not  care  particularly  to  trouble  our  readers. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  however.  Dr.  Maclay  Driefly  says : — **  Some  of 
them  unquestionably  lacked  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  translator." 

What  we  desire  chiefly  to  shew  our  readers,  is,  how  they  went  about  their 
work,  and  also  some  specimens  of  what  they  achieved. 

In  reference  to  the  Greek  text,  which  was  to  have  been  used  as  a  standard. 
Dr.  Maclay  says  : — 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  famous  Amity-street  letter.  Dr.  Williams 
charged  the  Bible  Union  with  improper  secresy,  in  withholding  from  the 
Churches  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text,  to  be  used  as  the  standard  of  revision ; 
and  that  in  the  reply,  written  by  Dr.  Judd,  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  it  was 
said : — 

.  " '  This  subject  received  our  early  and  prayerful  attention,  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  information  respecting  it,  with  the  counsel  of  compe- 
tent advisers,  and  our  own  mature  deliberation,  we  determined  to  use  the 
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received  text  as  critically  edited  by  the  best  schoUrs  of  the  age,  and  pnblisbed 
by  Baffster  and  Sons,  London,  octavo  edition,  1851.' 

**  Previous  to  this  the  Board  had  established  certain  general  roles  for  the 
direction  of  Translators  and  Revisers,  of  which  the  third  reads  thus : — 

"  *  Translations  or  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  shall  be  made  from  the 
received  Greek  text,  critically  edited,  with  known  errors  corrected.' 

**  Also,  certain  *  Special  Instructions  to  the  Bevisers  of  the  English  New 
Testament,'  of  which  the  first  reads  as  follows : — 

**  *  The  common  English  version  must  be  the  basis  of  revision  ;  the  Greek 
text,  Bagster  and  Sons'  octavo  edition  of  1851.' 

**  These  are  all  the  rules  of  the  Union  respecting  the  Greek  text ;  neither  of 
them  has  ever  been  abrogated  or  altered ;  and  as  they  stand  they  admit  of  no 
departure  from  the  *  received  text '  as  critically  edited  (not  by  revisers  of  the 
Biole  Union,  but  by  distinguished  scholars  in  times  past),  and  subsequently 
published  by  Bagster  and  Sons  in  1851.  Yet  it  appeared,  on  examination,  that 
some  revisers  had  undertaken  what  seemed  to  me  more  presumptuous  than  the 
selection  of  some  other  text,  such  as  Griesbach's,  Scholz's,  or  Tischendorf  s,  and 
more  unsafe  than  the  preparation  of  a  new,  independent  recension  by  competent 
hands  from  original  sources,  viz.,  a  revision  cif  the  '  received  Greek  text,'  by 
weighing  all  the  different  manuscripts,  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  their 
various  readings,  as  given  by  second  hand  authorities,  verifying  or  modifying 
these  readings  by  ancient  versions  and  patristic  writings,  collating  and  com- 
paring the  opinions  of  different  editors ;  then  selecting  or  rejecting  any  parti- 
cular reading,  according  as  it  was  foimd  to  be,  in  the  reviaer's  judgment,  genuine 
or  spurious ;  his  English  versions  being  conformed  to  this  eclectic  edition  of  the 
Greek  text." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  with  such  defective  scholarship,  and  such 
strong  sectarian  prejudices,  would  be  apt  to  produce  rather  a  curious  kind  of 
Bible.    Witness  the  following : — 

*'  In  one  book  which  came  under  my  observation,  after  it  had  been  stereo- 
typed, a  cursory  examination  shewed  that  the  reviser  had  deviated  from  the 

*  received  Greek  text '  in  two  places,  by  adding  something  to  it ;  in  twelve 
places,  by  substituting  something  for  it ;  in  twenty-two  pUces,  by  rejecting 
something  of  it.  And  one  of  the  portions  rejected  as,  apuriaus,  embraced  twelve 
consecutive  verses!  In  another  place  the  following  passage  is  cut  out  of  the 
Bible : — 

^*  *■  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled 
the  water ;  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was 
made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.' 

"Where  the  common  version  reads,  *  That  whoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,'  the  received  Greek  text  has  been  so  critically 
edited  that,  in  the  revised  English  version,  the  same  passage  reads  thus :  *■  That 
every  one  that  believes  on  Him  may  have  eternal  life.'    And  the  rejection  of 

*  Jesus,'  '  John,'  *  Christ,'  and  *  Amen,'  are  specimens  of  the  smaller  changes, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  revision  of  the  Greek  text." 

Dr.  Maclay  sa^s  that  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  work  already  stereotyped, 
he  found  much  in  it  well  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  truth 
of  God's  Word.  He  makes  the  following  quotations  from  this  already  stereo- 
typed translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel : — 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  w*as  with  God,  and  God 
was  the  Word." — John  i.  1. 

"  He  it  is  that  immerses  in  a  holy  spirit." — John  i.  33. 

"  If  any  man  be  not  born  of  water  and  spirit." — John  iii.  5. 

"  The  son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  if  he  see  not  the  Father  doing  any- 
thing."— John  V.  16. 

"  But  this  he  said  of  the  spirit  which  those  believing  on  him  were  about  to 
receive ;  for  there  was  not  yet  a  holy  spurit." — John  x.  28. 

"Jesus,  therefore,  when  he  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews,  who  came  with 
her,  weeping,  he  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  troi3)led  himself."— -John  xi.  33. 

"  Who  were  b^otten— not  of  blood,  nor  of  a  will  of  man— but  of  God.    And 
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tlie  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  saw  his  glory,  a  glory  as 
of  one  only  begotten  of  a  father),  full  of  erace  and  truth." — John  i.  12,  14. 

And  the  Doctor  adds : — *'  These  are  by  no  means  the  most  objectionable 
renderings.  In  this  and  other  books  are  some  which  I  would  not  disclose  to  the 
public  eye." 

In  conclusion  he  says  : — "  Being  fully  satisfied,  from  personal  examination, 
that  the  funds  which  I  have  done  so  much  to  collect,  and  which  I  know  have 
been  most  sacredly  devoted,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  one  of  the  holiest 
purposes  of  Christian  charity,  are  being  squandered ;  that  a  vast  amount  is 
expended  for  operations  remote  from  the  one  great  object  of  the  Institution ; 
that  men  are  employed  to  translate  the  Word  of  Grod  who  are  not  qiialified  for 
the  work ;  that  unwarrantable  translations  have  been  made,  which,  if  published, 
must  bring  into  discredit  the  most  precious  doctrines  of  our  faith,  sap  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity  as  mdubitably  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Canon  of  the  sacred  writings ; 
that  such  are  likely  to  be  published  for  indiscriminate  circulation  without  the 
previous  precautionary  exammation,  provided  for,  and  required  by,  the  plan  and 
rules  of  revision,  as  originally  adopted  by  the  Board ;  that  the  controlling  power 
of  the  Institution  has  Income  completely  centralized  in  one  man ;  and  that  the 
exercise  of  that  power  is  not  only  such  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  reform,  but  also 
to  blast  the  name  and  influence  of  every  one  who  advocates  reform ;  feeling  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  all  this,  I  am  compelled,  by  a  stem  sense  of  duty,  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  and  to  free  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  further  responsi- 
bility in  its  operations.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  friends,  when  rightly  in- 
formed, will  justify  me  in  so  doing." 

^  That  anyone  out  of  the  Bible  Union  will  be  found  to  regret  the  failure  of 
this  whole  scheme,  is  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  most  reprehensible  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  has  met  with  deserved  disaster. 

If  one^  why  may  not  every  denomination  carve  out  its  own  creed,  garble  and 
interpolate,  and  translate  Holy  Scripture  to  suit  its  own  narrow  notions? — 
banner  of  the  Cross. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Heywood's  motion,  the  Guardian  has  the  following 
observations. 

It  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  alarm,  perhaps,  with  which  many  excellent 
persons  regard  the  possible  revision  of  our  authorized  version  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  simple  fact  that  we  are  every  day  using  a  Psalter  belonging  to  a  different 
translation  from  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  Bible,  out  of  which  the 
Lessons  are  read,  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  faith  of  the 
people  would  of  necessity  be  shaken  bv  a  further  change.  To  the  majority  of 
Churchmen  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms,  that  is  to  say,  the  translation 
in  Cranmer's  Bible,  is  more  familiar  than  the  later  rendering  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  It  was,  indeed,  the  same  line  of  reasoning  which  is  now  adopted 
against  any  alteration  of  our  existing  Bible,  which  preserved  that  older  Psalter 
in  our  Prayer-books.  But  the  considerations  which  were  then  thought  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  outweigh  such  arguments,  so  far  as  the  Bible  itself  was  con- 
cerned, might  prevail  again ;  the  authority  of  King  James's  translators  might 
be  superseded  by  that  of  a  more  accurate  version,  just  as  they  superseded 
T^dall  and  Coverdale  with  Cranmer  and  the  Bishops  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
mere  difficulty  of  securing  acceptance  for  a  Bible  differing  in  phraseology  from 
that  which  we  now  possess  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  insurmountaDie.  It 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
because  the  Bible  is  more  largely  used,  and  more  familiarly  known  than  it  was 
in  that  age ;  but  a  single  generation  might  possibly  outuve  the  difficulty,  and 
find  the  new  Bible,  at  the  close  of  it,  as  familiar  as  the  old.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  affirm,  either  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  better  version  than  we  have,  or 
that,  if  a  better  version  were  made,  it  would  be  wrong  to  desire  its  authoritative 
introduction. 

It  is  quite  another  question,  however,  whether  we  are  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking  with  any  probability  of  gaining  that 
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advanUge  wbich  alone  oonld  Justify  the  risk.  For  it  is  clear  that,  although  (as 
we  have  said),  a  new  and  improved  version  of  the  Bible  might  supersede  the  old 
without  any  detriment  to  faith,  or  any  serions  shock  to  reverence,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  new  version — not  being  an  improvement — would  have  the 
same  success.  And  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  deplorable  condition  of  things 
than  the  existence  of  two  Bibles  in  every  house,  eacn  the  watchword  of  a  party, 
and  the  scorn  of  its  foes*  To  what  lengths  men  may  go  in  their  hostility  to  the 
sacred  volume  itself,  when  it  assumes  this  character  of  an  armoury  for  weapons 
against  their  own  belief,  the  Bible-burning  outrages  of  Dublin  and  Birmingham 
will  bear  witness.  The  evil  would  be  greater  in  the  case  we  are  supposing  than 
even  in  these  Romish  malpractices ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with 
which  men  reverence  the  Bible  will  be  the  mischief  effected  by  anything  that 
converts  that  reverent  regard  into  dislike  or  contempt.  At  present  the  book  of 
Holy  Scriptare  is  the  one  thing  left  as  a  common  object  of  reverence  to  the 
diverse  sects  which  disfigure  the  religious  aspect  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom. 
All  appeal  to  it.  Nearly  all  refuse  to  enter  upon  any  discussion,  or  embrace  any 
beliet,  which  does  not  seem,  at  least,  to  recognize  its  divine  insiniration.  But, 
then,  the  book  which  they  accept  is  aney  not  merely  as  to  its  divine  original,  but 
in  the  form  and  language  which  actually  influence  men's  affections  and  deter- 
mine the  doctrines  they  hold.  To  destroy  this  simple  identity  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  rival  claimants  in  their  belief  would  be  the  surest  way  to  weaken,  if  not 
to  destroy  it  for  ever.  No  one  cause,  perhaps,  did  so  much  to  prepare  Europe 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  rule  as  the  si^ht  of  rival  Pontiffs  exercising  for 
forty  years  the  functions  of  the  pontificate  m  open  hostility,  and  dividing  the 
allegiance  of  the  Western  Church.  Where  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity 
be  wrong,  it  was  no  distant  step  to  argue  that  neither  might  be  right.  He  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  could  assert,  in  the  face  of  German  Rationalism  and  French 
Infidelity,  that  no  similar  residt  could  follow  the  establishment  of  a  second 
Bible,  claiming  the  homage,  but  not  securing  the  acceptance,  oi  the  Protestant 
world. 

What,  then,  is  the  likelihood  that  we  shall  obtain  another  version  so  mani- 
festly superior  to  the  old,  and  so  clearly  free  from  party  influences  as  to  com- 
mand universal  assent  ?  The  Authorized  Version  came  out  with  all  the  weight 
of  Royal  Sanction,  when  the  prerogative  was  at  its  height,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
government  bound  up  in  closer  union  with  it  than  at  any  time  before  or  since. 
Wliat  the  Royal  authority  is  worth  now  in  any  religious  matter,  let  the  discus- 
sion about  Sunday  observance,  the  decision  d  the  dorham  case,  or  the  refusal 
of  the  Crown  to  allow  Convocation  its  liberties,  attest.  Who  does  not  see  that 
the  new  translation  would  have  just  so  much  authority,  and  no  more,  as  the 
character  of  the  translators,  and  the  general  reputation  of  their  work,  might 
command  ?  And  this  reputation  would  depend  not  so  much  on  that  accuracy  of 
scholarship  of  which  very  few  could  be  competent  judges,  as  on  the  general 
spirit  of  the  version,  its  freedom  from  palpable  errors,  and  its  success  in  mining 
passages  hitherto  obscure  to  become  easy  of  interpretation  to  the  unlearned 
multitude.  Its  repute  would  be  at  an  end  from  the  moment  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  particular  views  or  theories  had  influenced  its  alterations,  and  that 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  any  party  or  school  had  sought  to  find  a  justification 
in  the  amended  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  is  of  no  little  significance  that  the  motion  which  was  made  in  Parliament 
to  obtain  the  revision  proceeded  from  one  who  has  dallied  with  German  theories 
of  inspiration.  What  credit  would  a  version  made  under  such  auspices  have 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  who  believe  that  they  have  the  very 
Word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  their  practice  and  their  faith  ?  The  same  active 
innovator  has  made  incursions  upon  the  sanctities  of  our  marriage  law,  and  the 
morality  which  underlies  it;  he  has  endeavoured  to  overthrow  religious  as- 
cendancy in  the  ancient  Universities,  whose  teaching  without  religion  would 
lose  all  its  national  pre-eminence ;  and  he  has  sought  to  weaken  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  the  Lord's  Day,  on  grounds  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  general 
religious  sentiment  of  the  country.  A  demand  from  such  a  quarter  for  a  new 
Bible  is  simply  a  demand  for  the  gratification  of  a  scientific  whim ;  it  is  asked 
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for  as  men  ask  for  a  new  Ordnance  Survey  or  a  statistical  return.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  a  really  improved  version  of  the  Bible  made  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  assent  of  learned  men  beyond  her  pale, 
we  are  sure  that  this  would  be  a  failure  in  every  sense.  Let  us  keep  our  ancient 
Bible,  the  noblest  monument  of  our  language,  and  the  best  inheritance  of  our 
race,  until  we  have  some  happier  augury  of  an  improved  revision  than  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  patronage,  or  even  the  Parliamentary  address,  which  he  has  failed,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  for  the  present  to  obtain. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  and  Itcdy. — A  somewhat  larger  amount  of  religious 
liberty  having  been  of  late,  by  law,  conceded  to  the  people,  Spain  seems  now  to 
be  awakening,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  is  seeking  the  light 
which  it  is  conscious  can  be  obtained  in  all  its  purity  only  from  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  Hence  has  arisen  an  increasing  demand  for  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language,  with  a  preference  for  translations  repre- 
senting, like  the  Society's  version,  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
and  not  according  with  the  Latin  Yulgate,  like  those  of  Scio,  and  Torres  Amat. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  works  of  their  ancient  Reformers,  and,  in 
particular,  a  desire  has  been  excited  to  possess  the  justly  celebrated  translation 
of  the  Bible,  published  in  1602,  by  Cipriano  de  Valera.     With  such  rigour  and 

ferseverance  was  this  edition  of  the  Bible  searched  for  and  destroyed  by  the 
nqnisition  in  Spain,  that  copies  of  it  are  now  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reprint  it  last  year  in  Madrid,  but  it  failed ;  and  certain 
portions  of  it  have  recently  been  published,  with  modernized  orthography,  both 
in  London  and  in  Scotland.  But  it  appears  to  be  so  important  to  supply,  as  soon 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible,  the  demand 
-which  has  now  arisen  for  this  venerable  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the 
foreign  translation  Committee  have  determined  to  undertake  the  work  upon  the 
plan  they  adopted  so  successfully,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe,  with  their 
new  edition  of  Diodati's  Bible ;  the  Spanish  version  of  Cipriano  de  Valera  re- 
quiring, for  the  Spaniard  of  the  present  day,  just  the  same  kind  of  revision 
which  nas  rendered  the  translation  of  Diodati  suitable  to  the  apprehension  and 
taste  of  the  modern  Italian.  For  the  effecting  of  this  object  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  make  such  arrangements,  and  to  engage  such  assistants,  as 
seem  to  promise  a  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work. 

The  history  of  the  original  version  is  not  uninteresting,  and  it  is  soon  told. 
The  particulars  are  found  more  in  detail  in  Dr.  Mc.  Criers  JItstory  of  the  Mefor- 
motion  in  Spain,  The  work  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  Juan  Perez, 
who  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1527  as  charg4  d!  affaires  of  Charles  V.,  and  procured 
from  the  Pope  a  suspension  of  the  decree  by  which  the  Spanish  divines  had 
condemned  tne  writings  of  Erasmus.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  College  of  Doctrine  at  Seville,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Egidius 
and  other  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  His  talents  and  probity  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  foreigners,  among  whom  he  afterwards  resided,  first  at  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  in  Fnmce.  Juan  Perez  published  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1556 ;  and  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  year.  These  works  were  both  printed  at  Venice.  He  died  not  long 
afterwards  at  Paris,  having  bequeathed  all  his  fortune  to  the  printing  of  the 
Bible  in  his  native  tongue.  The  task  which  he  left  unfinished  was  continued  by 
Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  who,  after  ten  years  labour,  printed  a  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1569,  at  Basle.^  It  was  revised  and  corrected  by  Cipriano  de 
Valera,  who  published  the  New  Testament  in  1596,  in  London,  and  both  Testa- 
ments in  1602,  at  Amsterdam.  Cipriano,  it  is  said,  came  to  England  **soon  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  appears  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  this  country.  After  stuaying  for  some  time  in  both  universities,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  original  works  in  Spanish,  and  the  translating 
of  others  into  that  language.    The  most  of  these  were  published  in  England, 

«  This  is  the  edition  called  The  Bear  BiblCj  from  its  having  the  figure  of  a 
bear  on  the  title  page. 
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where  also  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  though  printed  abroad,  was  prepared  for 
the  press."  This  edition  contains,  by  way  of  preface,  an  exhortation  to  the 
reader,  in  which,  after  stating  that  his  work  was  a  revised  edition  of  Cassiodoro 
de  Reyna's  Bible,  he  adds : — 

*^  I  was  fifty  years  old  when  I  commenced  this  work,  and  in  this  year,  1602, 
in  which  it  has  pleased  my  God  to  bring  it  to  light,  I  am  seventy  years  old  (an 
age  in  which  the  strength  fails,  the  memory  is  dull,  and  the  eyes 'grow  dim).  I 
have  therefore  been  employed  in  this  work  for  twenty  years ;  all  which  labour  I 
consider  very  well  bestowed."  And  he  then  proceeds,  in  language  which  may 
well  be  addressed  to  his  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  while  it  expresses  also 
the  motives  with  which  the  republication  of  his  work  is  now  undertaken : — "  My 
intention  has  been  to  serve  my  God,  and  to  do  good  to  my  nation.  And  how 
can  I  do  so  better  than  in  presenting  it  with  the  means  which  God  has  ordained 
to  gun  souls  to  him,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ?  Here  good 
news  is  offered  to  the  poor ;  here  a  medicme  is  ffiven  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ; 
here  is  preached  liberty  to  the  captives  and  sight  to  the  blind ;  here  is  published 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord;  here  the  mourners  are  comforted;  and  the  rest 
which  Isaiah  says  in  chap.  Ld.,  and  which  the  Lord  quotes  in  Lu.  iv.  18.  May 
it  please  God,  for  his  Chnst's  sake,  to  accept  this  my  MINCHAH  (thank  offer- 
ing), this  my  evening  sacrifice  which  I  offer  to  him  in  my  old  age.  I  pray  him 
to  bless  this  his  work,  so  that  his  hol^  name  which  is  publish^  in  it  may  be 
sanctified  in  Spain  as  it  is  in  other  nations." 

It  would  seem  that  the  circulation  of  this  work  on  its  first  appearance  in 
Spain  was  much  more  extensive  than  might  have  been  expected ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Diodati,  in  a  letter  to  the  Synod  of  AlenQon,  dated  May  1,  1637,  says: — 

*^  The  new  Spanish  translation  of  Cipriano  de  Yalera  has  produced  incredible 
effects  in  Spain ;  no  less  than  three  thousand  copies  having  penetrated  by  seoret 
ways  and  conveyances,  into  the  very  heart  of  tnat  kingdom." 

And  then  he  adds : — 

"  Let  others  publish  the  fruit  of  my  Italian  version,  both  in  Italy  and  else- 
where." 

The  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  thus  alluded  to  by  Diodati,  seems  likely  now, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  become  more  abundant  than  it  ever  was  in  ms  own 
time,  or  than  he  himself,  probably,  ever  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  demand 
for  his  faithful  translation  of  the  Bible  has  increased,  of  late,  to  such  an  extent 
in  Italy,  as  to  have  provoked  the  publication  there,  by  authority,  of  Martini's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  for  sale  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate,  and,  strange  to  say,  even  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Martini  was 
Archbishop  of  Florence  half  a  century  ago ;  and  his  translation,  which  is  the 
only  Italian  version  of  the  Bible  allowed  to  be  sold  or  read  in  Italy,  was  for 
many  years  to  be  legally  obtained,  in  that  country,  only  in  23,  31,  or  36  vols, 
octavo,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  text  in  a  parallel  column,  and  accompanied  with 
copious  explanatory  notes,  or  in  17  vols,  octavo,  or  12  vols,  of  a  smaller  size, 
without  the  Latin  text.  Less  voluminous  editions  have  more  recently  appeared, 
and  the  whole  work  can  now  be  obtained  in  three  volumes  of  the  largest  8vo. 
form,  but  at  a  cost  which,  comparatively,  only  a  few  Italians  can  affoid  to  pay. 
Various  cheap  editions  of  the  Italian  text  alone,  printed  without  the  notes,  from 
time  to  time,  some  in  Italy,  and  others  in  London,  have  been  all  put  into  the 
*  Index,'  or  catalogue  of  books  prohibited  to  be  sold.  The  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  now  put  forth  by  authority,  omits  the  Vulgate  Latin,  but  retains  the 
notes ;  and  the  selUng  price  of  it,  unbound,  is  seven  Pauls,  or  about  three 
shillings. 

But  this  publication  by  no  means  meets  the  craving  for  the  pure  word  of 
God,  now  existing  and  daily  increasing  in  Italy.  There,  no  less  than  in  Spain, 
translations  from  the  Vulgate  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It  is  known  that 
Diodati's  version  represents  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 
Diodati  they  ask  for,  Diodati  they  will  have,  and  Diodati,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
they  get.  Other  societies,  employing  agents  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  abroad,  have  found  means  of  introducing  it  largely.  But  a  prefer- 
ence is  always  manifested  for  this  Society's  last  edition  of  Diodati's  version, 
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-wherever  it  has  heen  seen  and  exammed ;  and  avoiding,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  nnderstood  and  appreciated,  all  mention  of  names,  either  of  persons  or  places, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that,  through  the  ordinary  operation  of  grants  made 
to  certain  members  of  the  Society  who  have  applied  for  them,  or  from  purchasers 
by  others  for  this  purpose,  many  copies  of  this  edition  have  found  their  way 
into  Yarious  parts  of  Italy,  and  excited  a  desire  for  a  much  larger  supply.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  has  been  obliged 
to  take  measures  for  printing  immediately  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  present ;  and,  to  meet  a  special  request  on  the 
part  of  Italians  themselves,  it  was  determined,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  forth 
another  edition  in  octavo,  and  in  larger  type,  for  the  j3omfort  and  convenience 
of  older  and  weaker  eyes. — Beport  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  (jhnstian  Knowledge. 

De  Sacy^a  Version  of  the  Bible. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Record." 

Sir, — I  concluded  some  former  remarks  on  the  circulation  of  Romish  versions 
of  the  Bible  by  saying  that  we  are  no  more  authorized  to  sanction,  for  the  sake 
of  expediency,  an  intentional  perversion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  we  should 
be  to  preach  a  Romanized  Grospel.  Now,  after  a  patient  consideration  of  what 
has  been  said  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  favour  of  circulating  the  Romish  ver- 
sions, it  is  most  clear  that  expediency  (however  it  may  be  stated)  is  still  the  one 
ground  taken.  It  is  supposed  that  more  good  may  be  done,  more  persons  may 
be  conciliated,  by  using  a  Romish  version ;  and  thus  the  end  is  allowed  to  sanc- 
tion the  means.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work 
are  unaware  of  the  true  character  of  the  translation  used,  but  by  those  whose 
attention  has  been  directed  to  that  point  such  ignorance  can  no  longer  be 
pleaded. 

But  with  regard  to  some  of  these  Romish  versions,  and  that  of  De  Sacy  in 
particular,  we  are  now  told  that  the  translators  were  such  good  and  excellent 
men  that  their  names  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  work,  and  that  it  is  wrong 
(perhaps  false)  to  call  their  translations  "  corrupt "  or  **  corrupted.'' 

To  what,  then,  does  this  argument  amount  ?  Suppose  that  it  were  said  that 
some  individual  cotdd  not  be  charged  with  preaching  a  corrupt  Gospel  because 
he  himself  is  so  wise  and  excellent.  Would  this  preclude  us  from  judging  his 
doctrinal  statements  looked  at  in  themselves  ?  And  if  we  found  him  in  any 
way  setting  aside  the  doctrine  that  we  receive  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
simply  on  tne  ^ound  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  us,  laid  hold  of  by  faith^ 
should  we  not  m  allegiance  to  our  Lord  be  bound  to  condemn  the  teaching  which 
made  our  works,  or  deservings,  or  the  true  ordinances  of  God,  or  the  additions 
made  by  men,  to  be  in  any  sort  the  ground  (whether  in  whole  or  in  part)  of  our 
justification  and  acceptance  ? 

Just  so  as  to  the  versions  of  that  Scripture  which  we  profess  in  common  to 
believe  to  be  the  written  record  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  De  Sacy  or  to  undervalue  the 
measure  of  light  possessed  by  the  Jansenists,  or  to  be  unmindful  of  their  suffer- 
ings. I  have  had  personal  intercourse  with  living  Jansenists  (such  as  the  late 
Archbishop  Van  Santem,  of  Utrecht V  and  I  believe  that  I  may  safely  say  that 
by  m^  little  book,  The  Jansenists ;  their  Bise^  JPersecutions  by  the  Jesuits^  and 
Mxisting  Bemnant,  I  made  known  to  many  in  this  country  what  was  perfectly 
new  to  them — ^that  Jansenists  still  exist. 

I  believe  that  De  Sacy  made  his  translation  with  very  good  intention,  but 
with  that  measure  of  doctrinal  submission  to  all  that  has  been  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  prevented  him  from  giving  a  true  rendering  in  certain 
dogmatic  passages.  He  supposed  that  "  the  Church ''  was  infallible  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  thus  he  had  a  clog  on  his  mental  and  spiritual  perceptions.  Also 
at  the  time  when  he  made  his  version  the  position  of  the  Jansenists  was  such 
that  he  would  be  peculiarly  careful  not  to  carry  on  to  matters  of  faith  the  non- 
acquiescence  with  the  decrees  of  Rome  which  they  applied  to  matters  of  fact. 
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If  the  dogmas  of  Rome  were  assailed  in  De  Sacy's  translation,  it  was  because 
of  the  measure  of  the  light  of  God's  truth  which  shone  out  in  spite  of  all  hin- 
drances. But  this  is  no  sanction  for  our  taking  such  a  place  of  semi-snbmiBsion 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Vatican. 

But  there  were  other  drawbacks  with  regard  to  De  Sacy's  rersion :  he  acted 
on  this  unfortunate  principle,  *'^mettre  le  commentaire  dans  le  texte  meme;"  and 
thus  the  translation  itself  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  notes,  and  there  only. 
As  of  course  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  publishes  no  part  of  the 
notes,  it  circulates  unconsciously  the  comment  on  many  passages,  and  not  the 
translation.  Take,  as  a  specimen  of  this,  the  addition  to  the  Second  Command- 
ment, that  the  supreme  worship  of  creatures  is  alone  forbidden. 

The  later  Jansenists,  who  learned  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  submitting 
to  Rome  in  matters  of  faith,  as  well  as  in  those  of  fact,  would  not  have  been 
hampered  in  the  manner  that  De  Sacy  was ;  and  from  them,  I  suppose,  the 
revision  of  De  Sacy's  New  Testament  proceeded  (printed  about  1739J,  in  which 
there  are  many  doctrinal  amendments.  The  notion  of  "  penance,''  m  the  place 
of  "  repentance,"  is,  I  believe,  wholly  extruded.  How  superior  woula  this 
revision  be,  to  the  text  of  De  Sacy  circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Socity. 

But  if  a  version  were  made  with  honest  intention,  how  can  it  be  rightly 
called  "corrupt"  or  "corrupted?"  If  a  forged  note  be  in  circulation,  it  may 
pass  through  many  hands,  and  that  honestlj,  from  the  forgery  not  having  been 
Known  ;  but  if  a  holder  of  the  note  passes  it,  after  he  is  cognizant  of  the  fraud, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  simple  dishonesty ;  and  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  him  to  say 
that  he  had  unwittingly  received  it.  The  dishonesty,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
corruption  in  the  other,  are  equally  plain ;  the  unconsciousness  of  those  vv-ho 
passed  the  note  would  not  cause  it  to  be  the  less  a  forgery ;  the  reliance  on 
Romish  doctrine,  by  those  who  falsely  rendered  Holjr  Scrij^ture,  would  not  make 
the  work  to  be  the  less  a  corruption,  even  though  their  design  was  one  of  honest 
intention ;  and  this  corruption,  be  it  observed,  is  adopted  and  endorsed  by  every 
one  who  knowingly  and  wittingly  circulates  such  a  version,  as  if  it  were  Holy 
Scripture. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Record  have  shewn  plainly  that  there  is 
no  practical  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  any  honest  version  for  France,  instead 
of  De  Sacy :  this  removes  even  the  alleged  plea  of  "  expediency  ;"  and  it  is  an 
answer  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Bible  circulation  in  that  country,  unless  a  version  from  the  Vulgate  be  used. 

The  question,  however,  is  one  of  principle,  and  as  such  I  earnestly  desire 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  may  regard  it, 
whatever  has  been  the  present  decision  of  the  Committee. 

I  remain,  yours,  etc., 
Plymouth,  Aug.  29,  1856.  S.  Pbideaux  Treoelles. 

The  Ascent  of  Mount  Arc^at  by  Five  Englishmen. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Times." 

Sir, — In  this  age  of  ripe  experience,  when  universal  enterprize  and  searching 
investigation  have  brought  sumost  everything  beneath  their  touch,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  announce  to  t^e  public  the  accomplishment  oif  an  under- 
taking which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  impossible,  wnile  by  many  the  very 
attempt  would  have  been  considered  as  bordermg  on  the  impious. 

To  most  men  the  name  of  Ararat  suggests  thoughts  of  a  solemn  nature ;  and, 
among  the  people  who  inhabit  the  countries  round  its  base,  its  snow-capped 
summit  is  regarded  with  mingled  awe  and  veneration,  being  guarded  from  all 
approach,  according  to  their  belief  hitherto,  not  only  by  physical  obstructions  of 
an  insuperable  nature,  but  also  by  divine  prohibition.  This  belief  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  practicability  of  ascending  Mount  Ararat  is  now  an  established 
fact. 

On  the  11th  inst.,  a  party,  consisting  of  Major  Alick  J.  Fraser,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Thursby,  Mr.  James  Theobold,  jun.,  of  Winchester,  Mr.  John  Evans,  of 
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Darley  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  and  myself,  started  from  Bayazid  on  this  new  expe- 
dition. We  were  accompanied  by  two  servants  and  a  zaptieh,  or  native  police- 
man, and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Kaimakam,  Hadjee  Mustapha  Effendi,  we 
were  consigned  to  the  special  charge  of  Issak  Bey,  a  chief  of  the  Ararat  Kurds, 
nnder  whose  safeguard  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  plundering  habits  of  his 
followers.  At  Bayazid  we  had  provided  ourselves  each  with  a  stout  pole  between 
five  and  six  feet  long,  furnished  with  a  spike  at  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the 
other. 

Crossing  the  plain  of  Ararat  we  commenced  the  ascent  through  a  wide 
ravine,  en^osed  between  vast  ridges  of  volcanic  rock.  For  three  hours  we 
wound  our  way  through  rugged  denies,  occasionally  traversing  fertile  plateaus, 
verdant  with  growing  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Our  sure-footed  little  horses, 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  work,  picked  their  way  through  the  most  breakneck 
places,  and  brought  us  in  safety  to  the  black  goats' -hair  tents  of  our  host,  which 
-were  pitched  on  some  pasture  lands  on  the  southern  slope  of  Greater  Ararat, 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hither  the  Kurds  resort  in  summer 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  returning  to  the  villages  of  the  plain  at  the  approach 
of  winter. 

A  portion  of  the  chiefs  tent  was  set  apart  for  our  use ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  gay-coloured  carpets,  a  fat  sheep  was  killed,  and  everything  was  supplied 
that  Kurdish  hospitality  could  suggest. 

At  3  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  on  the  move,  all  except  Mr.  Thursby, 
who,  to  our  regret,  was  obliged  by  indisposition  to  remain  in  the  tent.  Three 
hours  of  continued  ascent  on  foot  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  Here 
Major  Fraser  bore  off  to  the  south-east,  and  took  a  line  of  his  own,  while  Mr. 
Theobold,  Mr.  Evans,  and  I,  commenced  the  ascent  on  the  southern  side,  keep- 
ing to  the  snow,  which  presented  an  unbroken  surface  to  the  very  summit. 

To  my  two  friends,  who  are  experienced  Alpine  climbers,  this  was  easy 
work,  but  it  soon  began  to  tell  unfavourably  on  my  unaccustomed  limbs.  For  a 
time  we  kept  pretty  well  together ;  by  degrees,  however,  Mr.  Theobold  be&:an 
to  forge  a-head,  followed  by  Mr.  Evans,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear  as  well  as 
I  could.  But  my  strength  was  fast  giving  way,  and  when  about  half  way  up 
the  cone  I  found  myself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Accordingly, 
there  being  no  alternative  but  to  descend,  I  sat  on  the  snow  and  shot  down  with 
the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  undoing  in  a  few  minutes  the  laborious  toil  of  nearly 
three  hours.  This  was  a  keen  disappointment,  amply  repaid  to  me  however,  as 
will  appear  by  and  by. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cone  I  found  Issak  Bey,  who  with  a  couple  of  his  people 
had  come  out  to  watch  our  progress.  He  looked  on  my  failure  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  seemed  to  think  the  others,  too,  must  soon  give  in ;  but  no,  up  they 
went  higher  and  higher,  his  interest  and  surprise  keeping  pace  with  their 
ascent. 

For  some  hours  we  watched  their  upward  course,  the  sharp  naked  eye  of  the 
Kurd  plainly  discerning  what  I  was  able  to  see  only  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
At  length,  at  1*45,  Mr.  Theobold  crowned  the  summit.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  chief.  "  Mashallah  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  God  is  great  !*'-—*'  What 
wonderful  people  these  Eufflish  are ;  a  few  of  them  come  here,  and  without  any 
difficulty  walk  to  the  top  of  that  holy  mountain,  a  thing  that  never  was  done  by 
man  before.    Wonderful,  wonderful  f" 

At  2*50  Mr.  Evans  reached  the  summit.  He  and  Mr.  Theobold  made  the 
descent  together,  by  the  same  track  that  they  ascended,  and  returned  to  the 
tents  about  sunset. 

We  must  now  follow  the  movements  of  Major  Fraser,  who,  as  already  stated, 
took  a  line  of  his  own.  N6t  being  accustomed  like  the  others  to  snow  work,  he 
chose  a  rid^e  of  stone,  which  led  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  ascent.  Over  this 
he  made  his  way  without  much  difficulty,  and  then,  taking  to  the  snow,  he 
patiently  toiled  uj)wards  till  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit.  Here,  in 
attemptmg  to  cross  over  to  what  appeared  a  more  practicable  line,  he  slipped  on 
some  thinly  covered  ice,  and  losing  all  control  over  himself,  he  shot  down  with 
fearful  velocity,  now  head,  now  foot  foremost,  over  a  space  of  about  a  thousand 
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feet.  By  wonderftil  eflbrte  and  presence  of  mind  he  saoceeded  in  arresting  his 
perilons  descent,  and,  scrambling  with  diiBcnlty  to  a  rocky  lidge  that  protmded 
above  the  snow,  he  dimbed  over  it  witii  immense  labour ;  and  thns  recovering 
his  lost  way,  he  won  the  height  aboot  3*30,  having  been  thrown  back  foil  three 
honrs  by  his  mishap.  He  descended  on  the  traces  of  Messrs.  Theobold  and 
Evans,  and  regained  the  tents  at  midnight,  having  been  abont  twenty  hoars  on 
foot. 

On  the  13th,  abont  2  p.m.,  Mr.  Thnrsby  and  I  started  from  the  tents  accom* 
panied  by  two  Knrds,  carrying  mgs,  greatcoats,  and  a  small  snpply  of  provisions. 
We  proceeded  slowly  and  leisurely  nndl  we  reached  about  one-third  the  ascent 
of  the  cone.  There  we  were  oblieed  to  dismiss  the  Kurds,  who,  from  relig^ious 
fear,  refused  either  to  proceed  rarther  or  to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain ; 
but,  to  insure  their  return  in  the  morning  for  the  rugs,  etc.,  we  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  detain  their  arms,  the  dearest  possession  of  these  nomade  people. 

As  we  had  neither  of  us  much  £uicy  to  try  the  ascent  by  the  snow,  we  chose 
a  new  line  of  our  own  over  a  rocky  surface,  facing  nearly  due  south,  which  the 
wind  and  sun  had  bared  neiurly  to  the  summit. 

Left  now  to  ourselves,  we  selected  a  spot  to  pass  the  night,  piled  up  stones 
to  windward  as  a  shelter  against  the  cold,  and,  having  dined  heartily,  we  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  We  saw  the  sun  set  in  indescribable 
glory,  throwing  the  shadow  of  the  vast  mountain  far  away  over  Greorgia  and 
Aderbijan,  and  even  darkening  the  distant  haze  of  the  Eastern  horizon. 

Wrapping  ourselves  in  our  mgs,  we  passed  the  night  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  and  at  peep  of  dawn  on  the  14th  we  resumed  the  ascent.  It  cer- 
tainly was  toilsome  and  slow,  but  was,  nevertheless,  satisfactory. 

^x>m  an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  we  saw  the  sun  rise  in 
unclouded  majesty,  lightin?  up  simultaneously  to  our  view  vast  tracts  of  the 
Russian,  Persian,  and  Tunush  empires  ;  that  was  a  glorious  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

About  1,200  feet  from  the  summit  we  came  upon  an  oak  cross  that  had  been 
fixed  there  in  the  rock  by  Professor  Abich  in  the  year  1845 ;  it  was  in  perfect 
preservation^  and  the  inscription,  in  Russian  characters,  was  still  legible. 

This  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  ascent,  the  obstructions  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  climbing  at  times  perilous ;  bat  caution  and  perseverance  en- 
abled us  to  overcome  everything,  and  at  9  a.m.  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
standing  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  stuck  to  the  hilt  in  the 
snow  a  kama,  or  short  double-edged  sword,  which  we  found  at  the  foot  of  Abieh's 
cross.  Here  also,  as  loyal  Britons,  we  drank  the  health  of  our  beloved  Queen 
in  brandy.  Her  Majesty  will  perhaps  deign  to  accept  this  expression  of  alle- 
giance on  considering  that  hers  is  probably  the  first  name  that  has  been  pro- 
noonced  on  that  solemn  height  since  it  was  quitted  by  the  great  patriarch  of 
the  human  race ;  for  no  record  or  tradition  exists  of  the  ascent  having  ever  be^a 
made  before,  although  repeatedly  tried  by  men  of  different  countries,  both 
European  and  Asiatic.  Professor  Abich  made  several  attempts,  but  failed  in  all, 
as  is  proved  by  the  position  of  the  cross,  by  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  and 
even  oy  the  confession  of  his  own  countiymen. 

We  descended  on  the  tracks  of  the  others,  and  got  back  to  the  tents 
about  4  p.m. 

The  whole  surface  of  Mount  Ararat  bears  evidence  of  having  been  subjected 
to  violent  volcanic  action,  being  seamed  and  scored  with  deep  ravines.  The 
rocky  ridges  that  protrude  from  the  snow  are  either  basalt  or  tu&;  and  near  the 
summit  we  found  some  bits  of  pumice  on  a  spot  which  still  emits  a  strong  sul- 
phurous smell. 

The  summit  itself  is  nearly  level,  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  base  being  about 
200  yaids  in  length,  the  perpendicular  about  300. 

The  hig]M3St  point  is  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  which  points  nearly  due 
west ;  separated  f^om  it  by  a  hollow  is  another  point  of  nearly  equal  altitude, 
and  the  Dase  of  the  triangle  is  an  elevated  ridge,  forming  a  third  eminence. 
These  three  points  stand  out  in  distinct  relief  on  a  dear  day. 

The  snow  on  the  top  is  almost  as  dry  as  powder,  and  in  walking  over  it  we 
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did  not  sink  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  The  impreBSion  left  on  my  mind 
is,  that  the  smnmit  is  an  extinct  crater  fiUed  with  snow.  We  experienced  no 
difficnlty  of  respiration,  except  heing  sooner  hlown  by  exertion  than  we  should 
have  been  at  a  lower  level.  The  cold  was  intense  ;  and  though  a  perfect  calm 
prevailed  at  the  time  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  a  keen 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  which  raised  a  blinding  mist  of  fine  snow  that 
prevented  us  taking  any  distant  views. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  success  has  created  no  small  sensation  throughout 
the  country ;  the  fame  of  it  preceded  us  wherever  we  went.  It  was  announced 
as  a  sort  of  wonder  to  the  caravans  travelling  eastward ;  and  the  Kaimakam 
of  Bayazid  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  Constantinople. 

From  the  sacred  character  of  the  mountain,  and  the  traditions  associated 
with  it  throughout  the  East,  identical  as  they  are  with  scriptural  records,  I  am 
inclined  to  thmk  that  a  degree  of  importance  will  attach  to  this  performance,  in 
popular  estimation,  beyond  what  is  due  to  a  mere  exhibition  of  nerve  or  muscle, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  will  tell  in  favour  of  our  -nsAicmdX  prestige. 

On  the  15th  we  ascended  Lesser  Ararat,  but  this  being  an  ordinary  affair 
does  not  call  for  a  detailed  account.  I  would  only  observe  that,  perhaps,  from 
no  other  spot  in  the  world  can  a  finer  or  more  extensive  view  be  obtained. 
This  view  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  to  perfection,  with  a  cloudless  sky 
and  clear  atmosphere. 

To  save  your  readers^he  trouble  of  referring  to  a  gazetteer,  I  may  state  that 
the  summit  of  Greater  Ararat  is  17,323  feet  above  sea  level,  and  14,300  above 
the  plain  :  from  base  of  cone  to  summit  may  be  above  6,000  feet. 

Lesser  Ararat  is  13,093  feet  above  sea  level. 

BoBEBT  Stuart,  Major,  Special  Service, 
Erzeroum,  July  26.  Asia  Major. 

M.  Oitizot  on  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  speech  delivered  <xt  the  Protestaid  BihUeal 

Society^  in  Paris, 

"  Gentlemen, — Called  by  your  suf&ages  to  the  honour  of  presiding  over  your 
society,  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  respecting  its  proceedings.    You  will 
hear  the  report  of  your  committee  on  its  labours,  by  which  you  will  perceive 
that  its  activity  continues  and  developes  itself  without  any  innovations,  ca- 
sualty, or  clamour.    I  do  not  mean  that  our  society  attracts  no  attention ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  merits  are  discussed,  it  is  attacked,  and  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of 
its  works  are  questioned.    It  does  not  reply  to  those  attacks,  and  refrains  from 
discussion  or  defending  itself.    Averse  to  all  controversy,  it  remains  silent  and 
acts.    Is  it  solely  actuated  by  moderation,  prudence,  fear  of  the  struggle,  or 
hesitation  to  engage  in  it  ?    No,  gentlemen,  a  higher  and  more  Christian  motive 
directs  our  conduct.    We  place  faith,  entire  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  divine 
origm  and  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  holy  books,  and  on  the  other,  in  their 
efficacious  action  and  their  salutary  influence  over  the  human  soul.    Those  two 
convictions,  those  two  faiths,  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.     How  is 
it  possible  not  to  believe  in  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
when  we  believe  in  their  divine  inspiration  ?    How  is  it  possible  not  to  confide 
in  their  influence  over  man  when  we  believe  that  they  emanate  from  God  ?    If 
you  encounter  anywhere  doubts  as  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  holy  books,  hesi- 
tation or  indifference  to  propagate  them  among  men,  you  may  be  certain  that 
faith  and  confidence  in  their  divine  inspiration  is  wanting  or  tottering.    Who- 
ever believes  God  to  be  present,  and  acting,  and  speaking  in  those  books,  cannot 
but  wish  that  men  should  assist  at  that  presence  of  God,  hear  that  voice  of  God, 
and  feel  its  effect  in  their  soul.    We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  may  arise 
from  the  reading  and  study  of  the  holy  books,  and  of  the  bad  use  that  may  be 
niade  of  a  number  of  its  passages  and  recitals.    We  know  the  obscurities,  the 
problems  which  the  learned  may  meet  with  in  them,  and  the  inconveniences 
which  prudent  persons  may  anticipate  from  them.     But  those  are  mere  embar- 
rassments of  human  science  and  conditions  of  human  infirmity.    Above  those 
embarrassments  and  inconveniences  rises  and  soars  the  divine  character  of  the 
holy  books,  the  divine  spirit  which  fills  and  animates  them.    The  meaning  is 
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sometimes  obseare,— difficult  to  understand  and  explain;  but  God  is  every- 
where  present — God  is  everywhere  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  felt ;  and  through  aU 
the  obscurities,  all  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with,  the  continual  spectacle  of  the 
presence  and  action  of  God,  the  constant  sound  of  His  voice  cannot  fail  to 
strike,  move,  enlighten,  and  command  mankind.  Facts  confirm  that  confidence 
of  faith.  Whether  we  consider  the  history  of  nations  or  the  private  life  of  in- 
dividuids,  the  moral  efficacy  and  salutary  power  of  the  holy  books  glowingly- 
manifest  themselves.  Undoubtedly,  even  among  nations  where  it  is  most  assi- 
duous and  general,  the  reading  of  the  holy  books  has  not  the  effect  of  stifling 
the  bad  passions  of  men ;  it  does  not  obviate  all  errors  and  faults.  Man  remains 
fuU  of  weakness  and  vice,  even  when  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God.  But 
the  habitual  reading  of  the  holy  books  preserves  nations  from  the  greatest 
perils ;  it  prevents  them  from  forgetting  Grod.  It  has  this  advantage — that 
God  remains  for  them,  not  an  idea,  a  name,  a  system  of  philosophy,  a  riddle, 
but  the  real  and  living  God,  under  whose  eyes  they  constantly  uve,  amid  the 
struggles  and  casualties  of  this  world.  Rebgion  and  Christian  faith  have  been 
and  are  stUl  most  ardently  and  obstinately  attacked.  What  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  making — how  many  books,  serious  or  frivolous,  clever  or 
scurrilous,  have  been  and  are  still  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  reli- 
gion I  Where  has  that  fearful  struggle  been  maintained  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  success  ?  Where  has  Christian  faith  been  better  defended  ?  It  -was 
where  the  reading  of  the  holy  books  was  a  general  and  assiduous  practice,  in 
churches,  in  the  interior  of  families,  and  in  solitary  meditation.  It  is  the  Bible 
that  contends  and  triumphs  most  efficiently  in  the  war  between  incredulity  ajid 
faith.  As  to  its  action  over  isolated  individuals,  over  the  human  soul,  what  period 
offers  us  a  more  striking  instance  of  it  than  the  present  one  ?  We  lately  accooi- 
panied  M.  Adolphe  Monod  to  his  last  abode.  In  the  profound  and  general  grief 
of  those  present  could  be  seen  a  profound  and  general  sentiment  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss.  That  sentiment  is  the  measure  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
M.  Monod  over  souls,  and,  if  I  may  use  an  expression  conveying  my  whole 
thought,  of  his  Christian  power.  How  did  he  acquire  that  power  ?  Was  it 
solely  by  his  talent,  his  character,  and  devotedness  to  his  mission  ?  No  doubt, 
his  talent,  his  character,  and  indefatigable  devotedness  had  a  share  in  his  strong 
action  over  soals ;  but  he  derived  it  principally  from  his  profound  and  active 
faith  in  the  Bible,  his  constant  and  ardent  study  of  the  holy  books,  and  the  con- 
tinual and  constant  use  he  made  of  them.  He  spoke  of  them  and  ei plained 
them  incessantly,  and  was  indefatigable  in  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  He 
began  by  testing  himself  and  on  himself  the  power  of  that  Word.  He  also  had 
his  weaknesses,  his  languor,  and  his  internal  conflicts.  It  was  with  the  aid  of 
the  holy  books,  by  living  assiduously  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  be 
overcame  those  perturbations  of  the  Soul  and  life.  The  holy  books  produced  on 
his  hearers  the  same  effect  they  had  had  on  himself.  The  object  of  one  of  his 
first  works,  LucUe^  was  principally  to  keep  the  Bible  continually  open  before 
Christians.  This  was  the  real  source  of  his  power  over  their  souls.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  so,  if  you  could  still  hear  his  voice.  That  other  excel- 
lent Christian,  whose  memory  and  virtues  will  long  live  in  this  temple,  M. 
Verny,  had  likewise  derived  from  the  same  source  that  moral  authority, 
that  penetrating  influence  which  you  have  all  so  often  felt.  Those  two  great 
Christians  pursued  the  same  course.  May  they  long  remain  united  in  our  affec  - 
tion,  respect,  and  regret,  as  they  were  united  in  their  faith  and  their  labours  1 
They  have  left  us.  God  has  called  them  off,  no  doubt  because  they  had  sufii- 
ciently  accomplished  their  task  in  this  world.  Although  they  achieved  a  great 
deal,  an  immensity  still  remains  to  be  achieved,  and  they  are  no  longer  with  us. 
But  we  possess  the  holy  books,  in  the  name  of  which  they  spoke.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  place  our  faith  in  them,  and  to  circulate  them,  as  they  did.  The  Bible 
will  speak  for  them,  for  all,  and  to  all." 

Books. — *'  Books  are  spectacles  with  which  to  read  nature.  They  teach  us 
to  understand  and  feel  what  we  see,  to  decipher  and  syllable  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  senses." — Dryden. 
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Books  are  an  essential  element  of  our  social  economy.  The  best  minds  of 
erery  age  are  trained  by 

"  Those  dead  bnt  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Onr  spirits  from  their  urns." 

From  books  they  receive  most  of  their  culture  ;  and  by  them  are  disciplined 
in  youth,  stimulated  in  manhood,  and  solaced  in  age.  *'  When  I  am  reading  a 
book,"  said  Swift,  "  whether  wise  or  silly,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  alive  or  talking 
to  me."  Such  is  the  feeling  of  every  student  who  appreciates  the  author  he 
reads. 

**  There  are  those  who  desire  a  book  as  a  living  companion  of  the  mind ;  and 
to  such,  a  good  work  is  society  to  his  loneliness — a  balm  to  his  troubles — a  friend 
to  the  friendless — wealth  to  the  poor,  and,  moreover,  can  keep  the  mind  in  ac- 
tion, though  the  body  dies.  It  was  Plato  who  went  to  play  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  consulship,  but  the  evening  before  he  died,  he  read.  Mind  lives  by  mind 
as  it  has  been  developed  and  preserved ;  and  man,  by  this  medium,  has  shewn 
himself  in  action  like  an  angel,  in  words  like  a  god.  Take  this  from  him,  and 
he  is  nothing." 

"  In  books  we  have  friends  for  every  mood — comforters  for  every  sorrow ;  a 
glorious  company  of  immortals,  scattering  their  sweet  influences  on  the  worn 
and  beaten  paths  of  our  daily  life.  Shapes  *  that  haunt  thought's  wilderness ' 
are  around  us,  in  toil,  and  sunering,  and  joy ;  mitigating  labour,  soothing  care, 
giving  a  keener  relish  to  delight ;  touching  the  heroic  string  in  our  nature  with 
a  noble  sentiment ;  kindling  our  hearts,  lifting  our  imagination,  and  hovering 
alike  over  the  couch  of  health  and  the  sick  pillow,  to  bless  and  cheer,  and  ani- 
mate and  console." 

Book-making,  once  a  science,  acquired  by  long  laborious  toil,  has,  by  the 
appliances  of  modem  machinery,  become  a  mercantile  pursuit  of  almost  un- 
limited extent.  In  olden  times,  the  stylus  and  parchment  were  the  mechanical 
essentials  of  a  book,  and  years  were  often  devoted  to  its  production  ;  now,  by 
the  magic  of  metal  type  and  the  steam-press,  volumes  are  multiplied  almost  by 
the  hour.  Formerly,  a  book,  both  as  to  its  mind  and  mechanism,  was  the  sole 
work  of  the  monk  or  scribe ;  now  there  is  a  division  of  labour — the  author 
writes  it,  the  steam-pvess  prints  it,  and  the  publisher  is  its  purveyor  to  the 
public. 

By  this  expedient,  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  promoted, 
and  each  department  of  the  labour  been  rendered  more  perfect.  But  for  this, 
the  light  of  learning  would  not  have  been  reflected  from  the  luminous  page, 
while  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of  the  *'  dark  ages  "  would  have  still  cast  deep 
shadows  over  the  nations. 

"  The  Pen  and  the  Press,  bless'd  alliance !  combined 
To  soften  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  mind ; 
For  that  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge  gave  birth. 
And  this  sent  them  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
Their  battles  for  truth  were  triumphant,  indeed. 
And  the  rod  of  the  tyrant  was  snapped  like  a  reed. 
They  were  made  to  exalt  us,  to  teach  us,  to  bless. 
Those  invincible  brothers — the  Pen  and  the  Press." 

A  book  has  been  curiously  defined,  "  brain  preserved  in  ink,"  and  when 
there  is  plenty  of  the  fruit,  it  is  a  conserve  to  tempt  the  most  capricious  palate. 
In  ancient  times,  books  were  written  on  the  bark  of  trees ;  hence  the  Latin 
word  Uber^  from  which  we  derive  our  English  term  *'  library."  "  Book  "  is  from 
the  Saxon,  **  hoc^^^  a  beech-tree. 

^  A  tablet  made  from  the  main  body  of  a  tree  was  called  codex  or  cattdex, 
Scipio  Maffei  distinguishes  square  and  round  books  by  the  terms  codex  and  liber, 
respectively.  It  is  doubtful  whether  barks  or  stones  were  first  written  on; 
although  the  Decalogue,  the  first  writing  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  ac- 
count, was  on  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  plants  were  long  used  for  writing  on — 
chiefly  those  of  the  palm,  papyrus,  tiles,  etc.  Leather  and  goat-skins  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians.  Plates  of  copper  and  lead  were  also  used  in  the  East.  Ac- 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  VII.  R 
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cording  to  Joiephos,  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  inventions  in  astronomy, 
etc.,  on  stone  pillars.  Hesiod's  works  were  first  written  on  tables  of  lead- 
Solon's  laws  on  wooden  planks.  The  wood  was  sometimes  covered  with  wax, 
so  that  the  writing  conid  be  easily  effiu^.  Pliny  thinks  that  writing  on  lead 
succeeded  that  on  barks. 

The  term  "  volume  "  is  from  volvo^  to  roll,  the  earlier  manuscripts  being  in 
the  form  of  a  scroll  or  roll. 

The  Chinese  manufacture  paper  of  linen,  the  fibres  of  the  young  bamboo,  of 
the  mulberry,  the  envelope  of  the  silk-worm,  of  a  native  tree  called  cau  or  Jbo-cAv, 
but  especially  of  cotton.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  art  long  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe ;  and,  as  Mecca  was  a  sort  of  dep6t  for  the  fabrics  of  China, 
it  is  by  some  very  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  paper  was  brought  from  that 
country.  Whatever  might  haye  been  its  origin,  the  art  was  undoubtedly  em- 
ployed and  improved  by  the  Arabs,  who,  in  their  career  of  conquest,  carried  it 
into  Spain,  about  the  beg^ning  of  the  tenth  century.  Other  accounts  ascribe 
the  invention  of  cotton  paper  to  Greece ;  indeed,  not  only  its  origin,  but  the 
various  improvements  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  different  substitutions  of  new 
materials,  nave  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy. 

Cotton  paper  was  called  charta  homhydna :  it  was  very  white  and  strong,  but 
not  equal  to  that  in  which  linen  is  a  constituent. 

With  regard  to  linen  paper,  authorities  differ  widely.  By  some  accounts,  its 
manufacture  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  mill  having  been,  in  1390,  established  at  Nuremberg.  In 
1366,  however,  the  Republic  of  Venice  granted  a  patent  to  the  town  of  Treyiso, 
for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  linen  paper ;  and  it  is  also  stated,  that  the 
Arabs,  when  in  Spain,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  the  abundance 
of  flax  and  hemp,  substituted  the  latter  material  in  its  preparation.  Their  first 
manufactories  were  at  Xativa,  now  San  Felipe. — Salad  for  the  Social. 

Religious  plays. — A  very  curious  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  Ger- 
many, which  tends  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  known  early 
employment  of  English  actors  upon  the  Continent :  it  is  the  fragment  (only  a 
single  leaf)  of  an  English  Moral  Play,  which  appears  from  the  character  of  the 
type,  to  have  been  printed  abroad,  and  which,  we  may  conjecture,  was  used  for 
tne  purpose  of  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
piece  itself  was  of  a  political  complexion,  and  that  on  this  account  it  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  a  large  folio,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  page,  and  in  considerably  coarser  letter  than  the  rest,  we  read  these  lines : 

Trouth  it  is,  that  by  my  magnanymyte 

I  subdue  Prynces  for  thevr  offence ; 
But  certaynly  subdued  shulde  I  be. 

If  that  I  wanted  the  helpe  of  prudence. 

This  species  of  title  reads  as  if  the  whole  performance  might  have  been  objected 
to  in  this  kingdom  at  about  the  period  when  it  was  printed  (the  reign,  perhaps, 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Mary),  but  what  we  have  quoted  above  bears  tne 
appearance  of  English  type,  the  rest,  which  comes  below  it,  being  foreign.  The 
names  of  the  characters  m  the  play  were  at  the  side,  but  the  margin  has  been 
cut  away,  and  with  it  are  gone  portions  of  the  allegoricid  appellations  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  representation :  still,  we  can  read  "  Temperance," 
"Charity,"  **Hope,"  "Prudence,"  "Justice,"  etc.,  as  the  interlocutors,  and 
the  stanza  with  which  the  drama  commences  is  repeated  near  the  conclusion  of 
what  has  been  recovered.  It  is  indisputably  a  reuc  of  great  interest,  and  Mr. 
Weigel,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Leipsig,  into  whose  hands  it  has  luckily 
fallen,  has  just  circulated  among  his  friends  an  exact  fac-simile  (a  xylograph) 
of  the  whole,  which,  in  spite  of  abridgment  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  wefl  as  at 
the  sides,  measures  rather  more  than  16  inches  by  12.  No  resemblance  can 
well  be  more  perfect,  and  the  paper  is  of  the  precise  tint  of  the  original.  The 
moral  tendency  of  the- play  may  be  seen  from  the  following  stanzas,  put  into  the 
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mouth  of  Hope ;  we  place  in  brackets  a  few  letters,  necessarily  supplied  by  con- 
jecture,  where  the  margin  has  been  cut  away : —     , 

Thjat  man  that  doth  nat  vnto  me  enclyne 
Injhel  dongeon  damned  is  perpetually, 
Ex[tremely  priuate  of  the  grace  divyne. 
TJherefore,  man  mortal,  se  thou  thy  mynde  aply. 

Vnto  me,  hope,  whych  by  my  policve 
Bringe  man,  that  erst  was  damned  by  synne, 
Forto  beholde  our  sauyour  eternally. 
Beholde,  what  profite  a  man  byme  doth  wynne. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  punctuation  is  our  own,  for  in  the  original  it 
seems  merely  capricious,  and  not  at  all  regulated  by  the  sense. — Athenosfmn. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  REV.  CANON  ROGERS. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  a  last  tribute  to  the  talents,  usefulness,  and  worth 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers ;  who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  through  a  long 
life,  as  the  scholar,  clergyman,  and  country  gentleman,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on 
Thursday,  June  12.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  notice  we  are  indebted  to  the  Royal 
ComwdU  Gazette. 

The  Canon  was  eldest  son  of  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Penrose,  near  Helstone,  who 
married  a  sister  of  the  revered  Lord  De  Dunstanville.  He  was  born  July  17,  1778, 
and  after  a  preparatory  ti-aining  at  Helston  Grammar  School,  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
thence  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Blazey,  near 
St.  Austell,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Mawnan,  of  which  his  family  have  the 
advowson,  and  which  he  held  about  thirty  years.  He  was  made  canon  of  Exeter  in 
1820,  and  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  cathedral  was  marked  by 
the  same  accuracy  and  order  which  distinguished  him  in  all  the  relations  and  duties  of 
his  life.  In  February,  1832,  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  duties  which  devolved  on  him,  as  a  considerable  landowner  and 
mining  lord.  An  accomplished  botanist  and  mineralogist,  he  was  well  qualified,  by  pre- 
vious attainments,  as  well  as  by  taste,  to  enter  upon  t£is  important  charge,  and  whether 
in  the  improvement  of  his  own  property,  or  in  promoting  the  general  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  the  county,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  steady  energy, 
and  with  a  judgment  always  to  be  relied  on.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  forward- 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  man  engine  for  Tresavean  mine.  The  proposal  to  improve 
the  existing  mode  of  descending  and  ascending  mines  originated  in  a  premium  offered 
in  1834  through  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  by  Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  safe  and  effectual  machine  now  in  use.  Tresavean,  a  mine 
then  making  very  large  returns,  and  whose  great  depth,  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile, 
made  the  clambering  up  and  down  so  great  an  extent  of  perpendicular  ladders  ex- 
haustive of  the  strength,  and  destructive  to'  the  health  of  the  men,  was  on  both  these 
accounts  the  most  suitable  for  the  experiment,  and  Canon  Rogers,  as  the  lord  of  the 
mine,  took  a  personal  interest  in  carrying  out  the  costly  experiment,  whose  success, 
we  need  not  say,  has  been  decisive,  and  whose  introduction  for  the  deep  mines  of 
Cornwall  has  been  a  valuable  boon  to  adventurers  and  men. 

His  spirit  as  a  Cornishman,  and  his  scientific  knowledge,  led  him  to  take  a  warm 
concern  in  everything  connected  with  his  native  county ;  its  societies,  antiquities, 
mineralogy  and  natural  history.  He  published  many  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall ;  but  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  pro- 
found scholar,  well  acquainted  with  several  Oriental  and  modem  languages,  and  in 
particular,  a  master  of  Hebrew.  When  the  Society  for  promoting  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  was  formed,  it  was  a  first  object  to  provide  an  accurate  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible.  The  laborious  part  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  a  converted  Jew, 
named  Frey ;  but  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  already  established  as  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  made  it  a  material  object  to  obtain  his  supervision,  and  in  addition 
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to  his  general  aadtUnee,  all  the  proof-sheets  were  corrected  by  him.    In  the  same 
department  of  literature  he  published,  in  1832,  Remark*  on  Bishop  Lowth*8  principks 
for  eorreetinff  ike  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  Metrieal 
Arrangemetit  (f  the  Hebrew  Pealme,  in  two  volumes.    In  1849,  he  brought  out 
Hetuont  for  pubUthing  a  new  edition  qf  the  Peschito  Version  vf  the  Old  Testament 
All  these  works  were  published  at  Oxford.    His  latest  publication  was  an  article  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Varise 
Lectiones  of  the  Hebrew  Bible."    Besides  these,  he  printed,  at  Falmouth,  in  1836,  a 
treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Queen  Annexe  Bounty  ;  and  at  different  times,  Scriptwrt 
Proofs  of  the  Catechism,  of  which  a  fourth  edition  was  pnblished  in  1852 ;  Broken 
Catechism :  and  various  single  sermons,  some  of  which,  on  subjects  connected  with 
Popish  error,  he  preached  at  Exeter,  and  published  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
After  a  life  of  almost  uninterrupted  health,  he  was  at  length  afflicted  with  a  lin. 
gering  disease,  which  for  several  months  manifested  the  patience  and  resignation  with 
which  he  bore  his  sufferings  and  increasing  weakness.    To  the  very  last  he  never 
suffered  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age  and  the  prostration  of  mortal  sickness  to  in- 
terfere with  either  his  consideration  for  his  poor  neighbours  and  dependants,  or  his 
favourite  studies  and  labours.    On  the  peace  festival  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  only  the 
day  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  caused  all  his  labourers  with  their  families,  and  his 
school  children,  to  be  feasted  at  Penrose,  though  unable  himself  to  witness  their 
enjoyment.    He  completed  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death ;  and  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  existence  he  wrote  and  dic- 
tated viith  his  accustomed  vigour  and  clearness  of  thought.    This  paper  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  appears  in  the 
present  number.    He  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  all  his  family  around  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and  died  as  he  lived,  a  simple  practical  christian,  firm  in  his  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  his  blessed  Saviour. 


THE  REV.  DR.  BUCKLAND. 

Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  but  better  and  more  vridely  known  as  one  of 
the  first  geologists  of  his  day,  died  at  Clapham  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  August.  Un- 
happily, the  intellectual  death  of  Dr.  Buckland  dates,  not  from  the  year  1856,  bat 
from  six  or  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  a  cloud  has  come  over  his  once  active 
mind,  and  he  has  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  in  confinement. 

"William  Buckland  was  born  at  Axminster,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  year 
1784.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Winchester  School,  whence  he  removed  to 
Oxford  in  1801,  being  elected  to  a  scholarship  on  the  Exeter  foundation  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1805,  just  before  the  institution  of  the 
system  of  classical  honours,  so  that  we  look  in  vain  for  his  name  in  the  Oxford  class- 
lists.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1 808,  and  gained  an  early  reputation 
for  his  scientific  attainments  in  geology.  Accordingly,  in  1813,  he  was  appointed 
Reader  in  Mineralogy,  and  in  1818  Reader  in  Geology,  to  the  University.  His  geolo- 
gical lectures  are  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  such  clearness  and  comprehen- 
siveness, accompanied  by  aptness  of  illustration,  that  they  were  attended  with  marked 
success.  Geology,  as  a  science,  at  that  time  was  almost  in  its  infancy,  and  much  of 
its  vigorous  advancement  in  subsequent  years  is  due  to  the  interest  excited  among 
thinking  minds  by  Dr.  Buckland's  Oxford  lectures.  The  geological  museum  at  Oxford 
owes  its  chief  excellence  to  Dr.  Buckland's  industry  in  procuring  and  arranging  spea- 
mens,  particularly  of  the  remains  of  the  larger  fossil  mammalia  and  other  animals  from 
the  caves  and  subterranean  localities  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  his  travels,  which  he  undertook  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  collection  worthy  of  the  University,  and  of  advancing  the  science  which  it  was 
intended  to  illustrate.  This  was  exemplified  in  his  Descriptive  Notes,  with  sections  of 
fifty  miles  of  the  Irish  coast,  written  conjointly  with  his  old  friend  Dr.  Conybeare,  the 
present  Dean  of  Llandaff,  during  a  tour  in  Ireland,  made  in  the  year  1813,  and  puh- 
lished  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society."  In  181^ 
Dr.  Buckland  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1820  he  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  a  lecture,  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
Vindicia  Geologicee;  or,  the  Connection  of  Geology  with  Religion  Explained,    The 
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object  of  this  lecture  was  to  show  that  the  study  of  geology,  so  far  from  being  irreligi- 
ous or  atheistic  in  its  consequences,  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  evidences  of  natural 
religion,  and  that  the  facts  developed  by  it  are  consistent  with  the  accounts  of  the 
Creation  and  Deluge  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  1822  Dr.  Buckland 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  "  Account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and 
bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  bears,  tigers,  hy»nas,  and  sixteen  other 
kinds  of  animals,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire.''  For  this  publication 
the  Society  awarded  him  their  highest  honour — the  Copley  medal.  This  paper  was 
made  the  foundation  of  a  treatise  published  by  him  in  1823,  entitled  ReHquia  Dilu- 
viatuB ;  or^  Observations  on  Organic  Remains  jittesting  the  Action  of  a  Universal 
Deluge — a  work  which  proved  of  essential  service,  not  only  in  the  promotion  of 
geological  science,  but  in  reconciling  its  study  to  many  persons  who  viewed  it  with 
suspicion  as  adverse  to  religion. 

In  1825  Dr.  Buckland  vacated  his  fellowship  by  accepting  from  his  College  the 
living  of  Stoke  Charity,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants  ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Morland,  of  Sheepstead-house,  Abingdon.     In  1832  we  find  him 
presiding  over  the  second  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  iu  Oxford.     Four 
years  later  he  published  his  celebrated  JBridgewater  Treatise,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  entitled 
Geology  and  Minerahgy,  Considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,,    The  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  by  the  inductive  process,  pursued  by  geologists,  had  materially 
advanced  the  progress  of  geological  science  in  the  few  preceding  years,  and,  modifying 
in  this  work  the  previous  diluvial  theory.  Dr.  Buckland  brought  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  support  the  views  now  generally  received  upon  the  subject.    One  of  the 
most  able  of  his  numerous  geological  writings,  as  subsequently  testified  by  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  was  a  Sketch  of  the  Structure  of  the  Alps,  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ^  in  which  he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  many 
crystalline  rocks  of  that  chain  are  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  our  own  has,  oolitic,  and 
cretaceous  formations.    The  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  contain  a  variety 
of  contributions  from  his  pen,  all  evidencing  his  skill  as  a  geologist  and  a  palaeontolo- 
gist.   Among  them,  perhaps,  the  most  practically  valuable  is  his  Description  of  the 
South-Western  Coal  District  qf  England,  which  be  gave  to  the  world  in  1825.     It 
has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  appealed  to  by  all  scientific  persons 
as  a  standard  work.     In  1827  Dr.  Buckland  was  first  chosen  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  again  was  re-elected  on  eacfa^  successive  occasion  down  to  the 
year  1849,  when  his  mental  malady  began  to  exhibit  its  first  symptoms.     He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Geological  Society,  into  which  he  was  elected 
in  1813,  and  of  which  he  was  twice  chosen  president.     His  anniversary  addresses  are 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  that  society.     He  was  also  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society.     In  1847  he  was  appointed  a  tnistee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  for 
two  years  took  the  greatest  interest  in  arranging  and  increasing  the  geological  collec- 
tion there,  as  well  as  in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings  of  philosophical  societies.'   We  may  more  particularly  mention  here 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  Jermyn -street,  in  the  first  foundation  of  which 
he  laboured  diligently  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  of  whom 
he  was  the  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  of  Lyell,  Murchison,  Greenhough,  Conybeare, 
and  Sedgwick,  whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned. 

In  1845  Dr.  Buckland  was  preferred  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster,  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce  to  the  episcopid 
bench.  In  this  capacity  he  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  for  having  set  an  example  to 
other  cathedral  bodies,  by  facilitating  the  admission  of  the  public  to  view  the  monu- 
ments and  other  objects  of  historic  interest  contained  in  the  Abbey  Church.  He  also 
exerted  himself  as  a  sanitary  reformer,  and  especially  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  pure  water  for  the  metropolis.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  wrote,  spoke, 
&nd  preached  incessantly,  while  allowed  the  use  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  As  a 
theologian.  Dr.  Buckland  never  distinguished ,  himself.  The  Deanery  of  Westminster 
has  often  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  a  bishopric ;  Dr.  Buckland's  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors— Dr.  Wilberforce  and  Dr.  Turton — were  promoted  respectively  to  the  sees 
of  Oxford  and  Ely. 
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FOREIGN. 

Bautain  (I'Abb^.—- La  morale  de  TEvangOe  compart  aux  divers  systemes 

de  monJe.    Paris.    8yo. 

Besser  (W.  F.) — Bunsen  und  Dormer.     (A  controversial  tract  against 

tUse  Protestantism.)    Sehwerin.    Svo. 

Bodenheimer. — Das  Lied  Mosis.     (A  critical  comparison  of  this  portion 

of  the  Peutateaeh  in  the  yersions  given  in  Walton's  Polyglott  with  more  modem  yanoiut.) 
Crefeld.    8yo. 

Borrel  (A.) — Histoire  de  TEgHse  B^form^  de  Nimes,  depuis  son  origine 

en  1688  Jnsqn'a  la  lol  organiqne  da  18  Oerminal  an  X.  (7  Ayril,  1808).  (History  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Nimes,  from  its  Origin  in  16SS»  to  tb.e  Organio  Law  of  April  7,  1801) 
Denxiime  Edition,  entidrement  refidto.    Toolonse.    ISmo.,  pp.  498. 

Bucher  (Dr.  Jordan). — Des  Apostels  Johannes  Lehre  vom  Logos.  Schaff- 

hausen.    8vo. 

Bussiere   (Th.   D.) — Histoire    de    T^tabhssement  du  Protestantisme  a 

Strasbourg  et  en  Alsace.    Paris.    Sfo. 

CoUenbusch   (Dr.   Sam.) — Goldene  Aepfel    in    silbemen   Schalen,    &c. 

(Golden  apples  in  dishes  of  silver,  or  explanation  of  Bible  truths.)    Barmen.    8vo. 

Costa  (J.  da.) — Beschouwing  van  het  tweide  boek  van  Lucas,  &c.    (A 

view  of  the  second  book  of  Luke,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.)    Amsteidam.    8vo. 

D'Aiguillon  (A.  Jean). — Esquisse  historique  de  la  vie  de  Sa  Saintet^  le 

Pape  Pie  IX.  Bordeaux.  12mo.  (Notioe  of  the  noble  Count  Giovani-Maria  Mastal-Ferretti, 
bom  in  the  little  town  of  SinagagUa,  ISth  May,  1792). 

D'Eckstein  (M.  le  Baron). — De  quelques  L^endes  Brahmaniques  qui  se 

rapportent  au  berceau  de  I'esptee  hnmaine.  L6gende  des  deux  soeurs  La  Kadrofi  et  La  YinatS. 
(On  certain  Brahminic  Legends  which  refer  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  species.  L^;etid  of 
the  two  sisters,  the  Kadrod  and  the  Vinatft.)    Paris :  Imprim6rie  Imp6riale.    8vo.  pp.  176. 

Engeln  (Jos.) — Das  Leben  des  h.  Martyrers  Canutus,  &c.     (The  Life  of 

King  Canute  of  Denmark,  the  Mar^.)    Miinster.    8vo. 

Essen  (Der  L.) — Der  Prediger  Salome's.     (A  contribution  towards  the 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.)    Schaffhausen.    8vo. 

Ewald  (Dr.  F.  C.)— Abodah  Sarah,  oder  der  Gotzendienst,  Ein  Tractat 

aus  dem  Talmud.    Ndmberg. 

Felice  (G.  de). — Histoire  des  Protestants  de  France,  depuis  Torigine  de 

la  Reformation  jusqu'au  temps  present.  (History  of  the  Protestants  of  France  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.)  T-roisi^me  Edition  revue  et  augments. 
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BEVISION  OF  TRANSLATIOKS  OF  THE  HOLT  SCBIFTUBES. 

The  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church  has  been  a  vexed  ques- 
tion from  the  time  when  the  settlement  of  the  canon  was  first 
undertaken  to  the  present  day^  and  among  the  numerous  ramifi- 
cations of  the  subject,  not  the  least  important  has  been  the 
degree  of  identity  between  copies  or  translations,  and  the  original 
autographs.  We 'are  not  told  what  trouble  these  matters  occa- 
sioned to  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue,  involved  as  those  mat- 
ters are  in  a  hoar  antiquity  and  doubtfcd  tradition ;  but  we  know 
how  sedulously  their  successors,  the  Massoretes,  have  laboured 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and 
with  how  little  success.  Vain  also,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been 
the  precautions  of  Jewish  scribes,  who,  being  but  mortal,  have 
allowed  slips  of  the  pen  to  escape  them,  and  thus  accumulated 
various  readings  to  wear  out,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  life 
of  our  own  Kennicott.  To  no  purpose  was  parchment  prepared 
of  the  hides  of  clean  beasts,  the  ink  made  of  prescribed  mate- 
rials, and  the  scribe  purified  by  the  washing  of  his  whole  body ; 
for  as  bonus  Homerus  quandoque  dormitat,  so  the  weary  Israelit- 
ish  litterateur  could  give  no  security  that  a  word  too  many  or  too 
few  should  not  mar  his  task,  and  thus  hand  down  an  error  to 
posterity.  Indeed  the  very  superstition  which  dictated  such  re- 
gulations defeated  its  ovni  end ;  for  as  it  was  required  th|eit  a 
synagogue  roU  should  be  revised  within  thirty  days  after  the 
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writing  was  completed^  the  haste  thus  decreed  would  be  sure  to 
unnerve  and  otherwise  render  unJBt  those  to  whom  the  work  vas 
entrusted.  Thus  neither  Divine  Providence  nor  the  care  of  man 
have  handed  down  to  us  exact  copies  of  the  sacred  autographs, 
although  God  has  mercifully  caused  us  to  inherit  his  Word  as 
perfect  as  our  religious  needs  can  require. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  find  the 
writings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles  subjected  to  the*  same  vicis- 
situdes with  similar  results,  and  the  history  of  the  Chnstian 
Church  is,  in  part,  a  record  of  efforts  to  make  capieB  faC'Similes 
of  what  those  holy  men  left  behind  them.  What  heretical  in- 
terpolations and  erasures  appear  before  us  in  the  charges  of  Ter- 
tulUan  andEpiphanius,  what  anxious  labours  are  associated  with 
the  names  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius !  But  we  lose  sight  of  these 
minor  exertions  in  the  cause  of  biblical  revision  as  we  read  the 
accounts  of  the  life-long  toils  of  Origen,  of  which  little  remains 
but  the  expressive  designations  of  the  Tetrapla,  Hexapla,  Octa- 
pla,  and  Enneapla,  It  is  true  these  ponderous  compilations  re- 
ferred to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he 
was  a  Christian  scholar,  and  doubtless  was  equally  zealous  for  the 
peculiar  records  of  his  faith.  We  have  thus  presented  to  tis  a 
mass  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  biblical  texts, 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  to  which  the  heaviest 
tasks  of  the  modems  in  the  same  line  are  as  molehills  to  moun- 
tains. Before  our  Lord  had  left  the  earth  much  above  two  hun- 
dred years,  all  this  was  done :  and  yet  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  never  suspected  for  one  moment  to  be  endangered 
thereby. 

Equally  fuU  of  various  adventures  was  the  early  history  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  To  improve  it  was  one  great  work 
of  the  life  of  Jerome,  and  in  performing  the  task  he  had  to  sus- 
tain much  obloquy  and  innumerable  cares.  His  epistles  to  Pope 
Damasus,  by  whose  wish  the  revision  was  undertake,  and  to 
Augustine,  unfold  to  us  the  ingratitude  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  ignorant  conservatism  which  then  raised  its  cry  against 
altering  the  common  Bible.  A  short  abstract  of  these  letters 
may  be  usefully  introduced  here,  to  shew  how  early  men  cried 
out  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  wj^,'^  when  good  and  great  under- 
takings were  devised;  and  also  to  inforjn  our  readers  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  learned  fathers  proceeded  in  clearing  the 
Latin  Bible  from  its  parasitic  incrustations. 

In  the  epistle  with  which  this  revised  edition,  (in  the  ancicaat 
sense  of  the  word)  was  accompanied,  we  learn  some  particulars 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Latin  text  at  Rome,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Gospels  had  been  revised.     He  speaks  of  the  coin- 
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pulsion  which  had  been  laid  on  him  to  undertake  the  work^  and 
how  he  felt  that  it  was  like  taking  the  place  of  a  judge  to  define, 
with  regard  to  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  dispersed  through  the 
world,  what  was  accordant  with  the  "  Greek  verity/'  and  wTiat 
was  not ;  a  pious  toil  indeed,  but  an  enterprize  of  peril,  to  judge 
others,  and  yet  to  expose  himself  to  be  judged  by  jQl ;  to  change 
the  language  of  one  now  grown  old,  and  to  bring  back  the  world 
in  its  hoary  hairs  to  the  first  rudiments  of  children.  For  who, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  that  should  take  the  book  into  his 
hand,  and  find  what  he  read  differ  from  that  to  the  taste  of 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  would  not  immediately  cry  out 
against  Jerome,  calling  him  a  falsifier  and  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
because  of  his  daring  to  add,  change,  and  correct  anything  in 
ancient  books^?  Two  things  cheered  him  under  this  anticipa- 
tion,-^that  he  was  commanded  to  undertake  the  work  by  Da- 
masus,  and  also  that  the  copies  of  those  who  might  blame  him 
did  not  themselves  agree  in  what  they  read.  "  For  if  reliance 
be  placed  on  Latin  copies,  let  them  answer,  on  which  ?  for  there 
are  just  as  many  exemplars  as  codices,  and  if  the  truth  be  sought 
on  the  ground  of  numbers,  why  should  we  not  turn  to  the  Greek 
original,  and  correct  what  was  rendered  amiss  by  vicious  inter- 
preters, what  was  more  perversely  amended  by  unskilled  pre^ 
Burners,  or  what  was  added  or  changed  by  drowsy  copyists?'' 
Then,  after  saying  that  he  does  not  now  refer  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, etc.,  and  that  he  rejects  certain  manuscripts,  defended 
though  they  were  by  the  perverse  contention  of  a  few  persons, 
"  although  the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the  tongues 
of  many  nations  shewed  that  the  additions  made  were  false," — 
he  concludes,  "  This  present  preface  promises  simply  the  four 
Gospels,  the  order  of  which  is  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
[t. «.,  the  Greek  order,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin,  which  was 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  and  Mark],  amended  by  a  collation  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  but  ancient  ones.  And  lest  they  should 
diflfer  much  from  the  accustomed  Latin  readings,  we  have  so 
guided  the  pen  that  those  things  only  being  corrected  which 
seemed  to  aifect  the  sense,  we  have  suffered  the  rest  to  remain  as 
they  were."* 

Poor  Jerome !  what  kind  of  men  persecuted  thee  and  under- 
valued thy  pious  labours,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  souls 
hke  those  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Gumming  blew  upon  thy 
attempts  to  make  a  version  of  the  Word  of  God  more  like  the 
divine  CNnginals ;  but ,  if  so,  they  must  have  employed  vehicles 

*  For  this  paragraph  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introduction, 
tenth  edition^  vol.  iv.,  p.  244. 
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for  their  detraction  other  than  the  colnnms  of  the  Times,  or  a 
Bible  Society  Meeting  at  Oxford.  Tet  we  mnst  not  foi^et  that 
among  those  whom  thy  revision  filled  with  alarm  was  the  re- 
nowned Augustine;  a  name  which  may  shelter  beneath  it  many 
of  the  timid  among  the  modems.  He  first  rejoiced  in  the  work, 
and  urged  his  firiend  to  proceed  with  it ;  but  when  the  stream 
set  in  against  the  innovation;  he  changed  his  mind;  and  begged 
him  to  desist.  And  grave  was  the  reason  alleged  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo  for  wishing  the  old  unfaithful  version  still  to  be  read 
in  the  hearing  of  Latin  congregations.  A  bishop  had  introduced 
Jerome's  revised  translation  into  his  Church;  but  when  the 
people  heard  a  word  used  for  Jonah's  gourd  different  to  that 
which  they  were  accustomed  to,  they  rebelled  against  their  eccle- 
siastical niler;  and  insisted  that  the  venerable  old  Bible  should 
be  restored !  Did  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  those  days  correct 
faulty  versions;  as  we  modems  do?  No  doubt  they  did;  yet 
the  people  submitted  to  novelties  ,on  the  broad  fields  of  pulpit 
discussions;  while  they  resisted  any  departure  &om  the  conven- 
tional rut  of  a  Scripture  lesson.  Mark  the  sameness  of  human 
nature  in  all  ages  and  all  the  world  over ;  for  Dr.  Gumming  fire- 
quently  entertains  his  auditors  in  Crown  Court  on  Sunday  with 
proposed  emendations  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  protests  loudly  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
against  any  authorized  improvements  ! 

Before  we  pass  from  the  early  Church  to  more  modem  times, 
we  must  remark  on  the  fact  that  while  the  Christians  of  the  first 
ages  were  so  extraordinarily  active  in  the  discussion  of  the  right 
text  of  Holy  Scripture;  they  were  also  pre-eminent  for  their 
profound  attachment  to  it,  and  for^  their  harmonious  belief  of 
its  great  doctrines.  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  because  the 
stronghold  of  the  anti-revisionists  is,  that  any  interference  with 
our  Bible  would  unsettle  men's  faith,  and  give  an  advantage  to 
infidelity.  But  the  labours  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  had  no  siich  consequences ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  times  the  most  exalted  language 
was  employed  in  praise  of  Holy  Writ,  by  the  writers  who  have 
come  down  to  us.  "Whatsoever  is  in  the  Scriptures,"  says 
Augustine,  "  is  high  and  divine.  They  contain  truth  and  doc- 
trine adapted  to  the  refreshing  and  renewing  of  men^s  minds." 
"Love  the  Scriptures,"  says  Jerome,  "and  wisdom  will  love 
thee."  Earlier  than  these,  Tertullian  had  declared,  "I  adore 
the  fullness  of  the  Scriptures."  Various  readings,  therefore, 
and  different  translations,  and  revisions  of  versions,  which  time 
and  carelessness  had  corrupted,  gave  to  these  holy  fathers  some 
trouble,  but  they  never  seemed  to  think  that  they  fiimished 
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occasion  for  lessening  their  confidence  in  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

But  what  was  the  case  during  nearly  a  thousand  years  in 
which  the  Church  agitated  no  questions  regarding  the  Holy 
Scriptures?  Learned  labours  then  ceased^  and  for  the  most 
part  Christendom  rested  content  with  things  as  they  were — the 
inheritance  received  from  a  more  active  and  enlightened  period 
of  the  Church's  history ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  promoting 
religious  prosperity  or  guarding  the  faith  from  assaults^  that  this 
millennium  constituted  a  period  on  which  we  look  back  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  as  fertUe  with  himian  innovations  and  de- 
structive heresies.  While  criticism  and  exegesis  retired  from  the 
field,  presumptuous  ambition  and  self-will  exalted  themselves 
from  year  to  year,  till  they  culminated  in  the  Papacy;  and 
while  there  was  peace  as  to  various  readings  and  improved  edi- 
tions, a  host  of  doctrines  gained  a  giant  strength,  not  one  of 
which  the  fathers  we  have  mentioned  ever  heard  of.  But  one 
thing  more  portentous  stUl  marked  this  long  state  of  mental 
indifference  with  regard  to  the  improved  form  and  use  of  the 
Bible  : — ^it  gradually  became  the  book  of  the  priest  and  not  of 
the  people,  till  at  length  it  was  thought  sufficient  if  it  spake  in 
one  dead  language  to  the  millions  it  was  intended  to  instruct  and 
edify  !  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  those  who  rest  so  satisfied  with  the  English  Bible  of  1611 ; 
for  it  only  needs  that  the  prejudice  against  any  alteration  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  the  time  must  come  when  the  Scriptures  of 
the  English  people  wiQ  be,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  their 
comprehension.  It  is  true  that  changes  are  but  slowly  intro- 
duced into  our  tongue,  but  they  go  on  nevertheless;  and 
should  ever  foreign  conquests  be  allowed  to  come  upon  our 
country,  (which  may  God  forbid !)  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
rolling  centuries  may  find  our  descendants  suffering  the  evils  of 
the  posterities  of  the  Romans,  and  reverencing  a^  Bible  they 
cannot  imderstand.  What  was  it  but  a  superstitious  dread  of 
innovation  and  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  bound  the  Latiu 
Vulgate  upon  the  various  peoples  and  tongues  composing  the 
Chnstendom  of  what  are  popularly  called  the  dark  ages  ? 

But  a  renewed  activity  as  to  the  Scriptures  produced,  in  greai 
measure,  the  Reformation.  Rome  had  then  the  opportunity  of 
repairing  the  errors  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  given  due  authority  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  of  the  Scriptures,  that  church  might  have  been 
able  to  throw  off  the  monstrous  abuses  of  centuries,  and  gradually 
acquire  a  new  life;  but  she  signed  the  warrant  of  her  own 
degradation  when  she  decreed  that  the  Vulgate,  as  then  used. 
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was  to  be  held  as  authentic,  and  thus  discouraged  revision.  B.& 
words  are  well  known,  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  them 
here  as  a  warning  to  us  how  we  make  present  expediency  regu- 
late our  opinions  of  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.  "  Moreover  the 
same  sacred  and  holv  synod,  considering  that  no  little  utility 
may  accrue  to  the  Church  of  God,  if  out  of  all  the  Latin  edi- 
tions now  in  circulation  of  the  sacred  books,  it  be  known  which 
is  to  be  held  as  authentic,  ordains  and  declares  that  the  said 
old  and  Vulgate  edition,  which,  by  the  long  use  of  so  many  ages, 
has  been  approved  in  the  Church,  be,  in  public  lectures,  deputa- 
tions, preachings,  and  expositions,  held  as  authentic;  and' that  no 
one  is  to  dare,  or  presume  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  soever.'^ 

We  come  now  to  what  more  particularly  concerns  us, — the 
Bible  in  English ;  and  we  find  that  before  the  edition  of  1611 
could  come  into  existence,  an  amount  of  examination,  contro- 
versy, and  revision,  took  place,  which  must  surprise  those  who 
write  and  reason  as  though  that  version  came  into  being  at  one 
time,  or  was  an  entirely  new  translation  from  the  originals.  Pass- 
ing by  Wickliffe's  version,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  transla- 
tions which  came  after,  we  have,  firom  1526  to  1611,  less  than  a 
hundred  years,  no  fewer  than  sia^  distinct  editions  of  the  Bible, 
each  one  professing  to  improve  upon  its  predecessor.  These  are 
TyndaPs,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  Tavemer's,  and 
the  Bishops' ;  the  last  being  published  in  folio,  in  1568,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Convocation  in  1571.  Archbishop  Parker 
wrote  a  Preface  to  this  edition,  and  an  extract  or  two  will  shew 
the  liberal  and  modest  temper  in  which  the  great  work  was  ac- 
complished. One  reason  &r  undertaking  the  work  was,  that 
former  Bibles  were  "faultily  printed;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  some  well-disposed  men  to  revise  it,  to  add  some  more  light 
in  the  translation  and  order  of  the  text,  and  to  print  it  more 
correctly ;  in  doing  which  they  had  followed  the  former  transla- 
tion more  than  any  other,  and  varied  as  little  as  possible  from 
it,  unless  where  they  observed  it  was  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
original  text.''  That  no  infallibility  was  claimed,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  give  finality  to  what  had  been  done,  appears  from  the 
following: — "No  offence  can  justly  be  taken  from  this  new 
labour,  nothing  prejudicing  any  other  man's  judgment  by  this 
doing ;  nor  yet  hereby  professing  this  to  be  so  absolute  a  transla- 
tion as  that  hereafter  might  follow  another  that  might  see  that 
which  as  yet  was  not  understood." 

The  venerable  men  who  carried  out  the  design  of  King  James, 
and  completed  the  new  edition  of  1611,  were  equally  remote  from 
fancying  that  they  had  done  all  that  was  capable  of  being  accom- 
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plished^  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  excellent  preface.  Neither 
has  their  revision  been  treated  as  perfect  by  those  who  have 
come  aftCT  them ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  altered  and 
impio?ed  several  times ;  and  any  one  who  has  the  edition  of 
1611  will  be  surprised  on  reading  it,  to  see  how  much  it  varies 
from  our  present  copies.  Indeed,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  his  '^  Text 
of  the  English  Bible"  published  in  1833,  ^ves  it,  as  his  opinion, 
that  ''the  Text  of  1611  is  quite  unworthy  to  be  considered  as 
the  standard  of  the  Bibles  now  printed.^'  These  alterations 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  years  1636,  1683,  1701,  and 
finally  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  1769.  It  is  not  dear  by  what  authority 
these  revisions  took  place,  but  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  uni- 
versities, without  whose  co-operation  they  could  not  have  been 
carried  out.  We  cannot  dwell  on  this  fact,  but  merely  notice 
it  in  order  to  shew  that  those  who  make  so  great  an  outcry  about 
our  altering  the  work  of  our  venerable  translators,  should  have 
lived  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  deprecated  innovations  first 
commenced.  Very  fidl  information  on  this  and  other  subjects 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Notes^^  of  the  Rev.  W.  Selwyn,  which 
were  referred  to  in  our  last  number. 

We  beg,  then,  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact 
that,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  soon 
after  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  settled  imtil  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  an  effort  made,  more  or  less  strenuous  in  different 
ages,  to  bring  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  nearer  to  the  divine 
originals,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  codices,  and  in  trans- 
lations. Conjoined  with  this  is  another  observable  circum- 
stance, that  although  objections  have  always  been  made  to  such 
revisions,  they  have  never  been  found  to  be  injurious  to  faith  and 
practice,  but  have  rather  been  the  result  of  a  healthy  activity 
and  a  proper  zeal  for  the  truth  in  the  ages  when  they  have  been 
carried  on.  Those  who  have  seen  the  defence  of  Dr.  Fulke 
"against  the  cavils  of  Gregory  Martin,'^  are  aware  how  the 
translations  in  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  maligned  by  the  Papists,  and  how  old  are  many  of  the  argu- 
ments now  employed  to  discourage  any  improvement  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  There  is  indeed  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  extremes  often  meet  in 
theological  controversy  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  The  Church  of  Rome  will  be  found  using 
the  same  reasons  for  letting  the  Bible  alone  as  ar^  now  being 
employed  by  some  of  our  ultra-Protestants. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be 
viewed,  which  must  be  kept  apart  in  all  attempts  to  form  a  right 
opinion   on  the   subject  : — the  necessity   of  revision   on  any 
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groundfi  substantially  affecting  the  truth  and  progress  of  religion, 
and  its  desirableness  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
inspired  documents  of  the  faith.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  revision  are  those  who  en- 
tertain such  opinions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
their  place  in  Christian  operations,  and  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
as  ought,  if  carried  out,  to  make  them  most  zealous  for  what 
they  now  condemn.  To  maintain  a  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  extending  to  every  fact  of  history,  every  chronological 
date,  and  every  physical  theory,  and  yet  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
least  removeable  defect  in  a  translation,  seems  to  us  to  involve  a 
dereliction  of  principle  of  a  very  serious  kind.  If  God  intended 
that  every  letter  in  his  written  revelations  should  be  equally  indited 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  amazing  discoveries  of  grace  and 
mercy  which  no  human  intellect  coiHd  have  conceived  of  pre- 
viously, then  it  appears  inevitable  that  any  willing  departure 
from  an  exact  rendering  in  a  translation  must  be  a  dishonour  to 
God  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  a  most  solemn  trust  and  duty. 
As,  therefore,  many  persons  who  do  maintain  such  views  of  in- 
spiration, have  yet  discouraged  any  revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
we  are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  sacrificing  to  expediency 
what  ought  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  for  a  moment  sur- 
rendered. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  that  expediency  which  leads  any 
to  acquiesce  in  known  errors  or  plain  deviations  from  the  truth  of 
God's  Word  in  our  Authorized  Version  ?  We  are  almost  ashamed 
to  place  on  record  in  our  pages  what  is  really  so  childish  and  timid, 
and  to  detail  reasons  and  motives  of  action  so  little  founded  in 
truth  or  common  sense.  One  great  argument  for  leaving  things 
as  they  are,  is  that  any  attempt  at  revision  wiQ  give  an  advan- 
tage to  the  heterodox  parties  of  the  religious  world,  and  allow  of 
the  triumph  of  neological  or  latitudinarian  tendencies.  Now 
this  implies  one  or  both  of  these  two  things :  first,  that  the. 
heterodox  are  more  powerful  than  the  orthodox,  and  would  have 
every  thing  their  own  way  in  case  a  commission  for  revising  the 
English  Bible  were  appointed  :  or  secondly,  that  heterodoxy  would 
justly  claim  some  alterations  on  |^its  behalf,  some  texts  which 
our  present  version  improperly  ranges  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  sound  in  the  faith.  As  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  one 
seriously  admits  the  first  of  these  reasons,  we  must  look  to  the 
latter  as  the  ground  of  jealousy  and  object  of  fear ;  and  would 
remind  those  who  entertain  it,  that  truth  was  never  yet  promoted 
by  falsehood,  and  never  yet  dreaded  any  flood  of  light  which 
could  be  thrown  upon  its  open  and  ingenuous  brow.  '^  He  that 
doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,''  says  our  blessed  Lord;  ^'  Let 
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God  be  true^  and  every  man  a  liar/^  is  the  sublime  exclamation 
of  his  holy  apostle. 

But  expediency  takes  lower  around  than  this,  and  speaks  of 
the  tmsett^g  of  men's  minds  ^th  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  English  Bible.  Such  objectors  seem  to  forget  that  everjr 
man  who  attends  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  hears  from  time 
to  time  corrections  and  alterations  of  the  Bible  which  have  suffi- 
cientl}f  taught  him  that  the  translation  is  not  perfect.  On  this 
point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Professor  Selwyn's  remarks  which 
were  quoted  in  our  last  number ;  and  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
an  observation  of  our  own  from  a  tract  recently  published  on 
this  subject.  In  answer  to  a  statement  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Oxford,  that  "  nothing  would  be  more  fatal 
to  the  truth  in  its  evangelical  purity,  than  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  blessed  version  they  now  enjoyed ;'' 
it  is  replied  : — 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  means  by  *  the 
truth  in  its  evangelical  purity/  but  it  seems  it  is  something  which 
cannot  bear  the  light,  but  must  be  shrouded  in  common-places,  and 
pampered  with  old  saws  and  ignorant  assumptions.  But  that  there  is 
nothing  to  apprehend  on  the  side  of  old  England's  faith  in  the  Bible, 
from  any  revision  we  can  give  it,  will  appear  from  these  two  consi- 
derations. Firsty  King  James's  version  was  but  a  revision,  yet  we  do 
not  find  faith  declined  when  it  was  introduced  by  authority,  imless 
Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  that  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  overflowing 
of  Puritan  folly  and  tyranny  proceeded  from  that  cause.  Secondly,  if 
faith  can  be  shaken  by  an  admission  of  faults  in  our  version,  that  has 
been  made  every  Sunday,  in  half  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  ever  since  we 
were  children,  so  that  the  mischief  is  done,  if  such  a  course  is  mis- 
chievous. I  have  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  pulpit  improve- 
ments and  alterations  of  the  English  Bible,  yet  I  never  remember 
having  my  faith  in  its  divine  authority  shaken  on  that  account.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  thinks  there  is  safety  in  concealment  and  darkness,  and 
therefore  he  would  convey  to  the  people  the  notorious  falsehood  that  the 
Bible  is  as  perfect  as  need  be ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  would  preserve 
them  from  infidelity  by  giving  them  more  light,  and  while  confessing 
the  imperfections,  would  teach  our  hearers  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
truth,  because  our  Bible  is  but  a  translation.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  which 
cause  is  more  honest,  Christian,  and  Protestant?''^ 

As  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech, 
intimates  that  all  who  do  not  entertain  his  high  view  of  plenary 

b  The  Bible  and  Lord  Shaftesbury;  an  Examination  of  the  Position  of  his  Lord- 
ship respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  delivered  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Society 
at  Oxford,  on  Wednesday,  November  21th,  1856 ;  in  a  Letter  to  John  D.  Macbride, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Burgess, 
LL.D. 
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inspintioii,  have  no  ground  to  stand  npon^  and  that  it  wonld 
''  be  far  better  to  plunge  at  once  into  ultra-Bomaaism  of  the 
most  idtra  description^  or  into  ultra-infidelity,  or  even  into 
downright  Atheism,  than  to  stand  in  such  a  poeiticm,^'  we  may 
be  justly  surprised  at  his  easy  acquiescence  with  the  faults  a&d 
errors  of  our  version.  But  his  LcHdship  goes  Airther  still  in 
taxing  our  wonder  by  uttering  these  two  paradoxes;  first,  that, 
in  case  of  revision,  ''  ih^re  would  no  long^  be  one  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  which  would  be  gene- 
rally and  readily  accepted  by  every  denomination  of  Protestant 
Chnstians  throughout  the  world  '/^  and,  secondly ,  tiiat  ''  anoth^ 
most  serious  effect  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  great  leading 
vital  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Reformation — ^the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  would  have  to 
pin  their  faith  to  this  or  that  minister,  to  what  this  one  thought 
or  the  other  one  held :  there  would  no  longer  be  a  version  on 
which  every  one  could  depend,  and  to  which  every  one  might 
appeal.'^  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections  we  are  obliged  to 
affirm  that  it  savours  more  of  the  boasted  level  uniformity  of  the 
Vatican  than  of  the  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety  which  is  gene- 
rally the  boast  of  Protestants ;  as  to  the  second,  it  surpasses  owr 
comprehension,  and  we  must  simply  declare  that  we  camiot 
understand  it. 

We  think  that  the  advocates  for  plenary  or  verbal  inspira- 
tion are  bound  to  help  on  Bible  revision,  because,  in  their  view, 
any  errors  must,  pro  tanto,  affect  the  truth  and  progress  of  reli- 
gion. We  will  now  consider  the  subject  on  a  somewhat  lower 
basis,  and  endeavour  to  shew  that  all  possible  improvement 
should  be  effected  in  Biblical  translations  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  inspired  documents  of  the  faith.  When  we 
speak  of  a  lower  basis,  we  do  not  mean  anything  heterodox,  or 
derogatory  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  declaration,  "  All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;^'  but  rather  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  widely  re- 
ceived, namely,  that  the  Bible  is  our  divinely-inspired  authority 
on  all  matters  concerning  divine  things,  both  in  relation  to  God 
and  to  ourselves.  On  such  a  foundation  as  this  we  think  we 
can  best  meet  the  claims  which  the  Bible  itself  makes  upon  onr 
allegiance;  best  conform  to  the. Catholic  consent  of  all  ages  upon 
the  subject,  and  best  dispose  of  the  cavils  of  objectors  regarding 
alleged  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  of  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  sacred  writers.  A  noble  and  sufficient  piety  may  be  built 
up  on  such  premises  as  we  have  indicated,  sdthough  they  may 
not  admit  that  every  letter  and  word  of  the  inspired  penmen  was 
indited  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  may  require  us  to  defend  the 
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Christiaii  faith  more  by  great  propositions  than  by  single  and 
doubtful  texts.  As  this  is  a  topic  very  nearly  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper^  and  more  or  less  affects  men^s  opinions  upon 
it^  we  may  be  allowed  to  dismiss  it  with  an  extract  firom  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Macbride  already  referred  to. 

"  What  does  Lord  Shaftesbury  mean  by  affirming  that,  without  his 
notion  of  plenary  inspiration,  a  Christian  man  cannot  dispute,  because 
he  has  no  position, — that  he  never  attempts  proof,  because  that  would 
be  impossible, — ^that  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  him,  and  he  has  no 
resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  ?     I  have  attempted  again  and 
again  to  conceive  some  modicum  of  truth  in  these  strange  propositions ; 
but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that  the  state- 
ments are  as  danc'erous  as  thev  are  unwarranted  and  uncharitable. 
Surely  if  every  do^rine,  every  precept,  and  every  prophecy,  found  in 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  are  thoroughly  believed  as  indited  under 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity  against  all  enemies  and  gainsayers,  to  which  an 
assertion  of  the  entire  truth  of  every  circumstantial  statement  of  fact 
would  add  very  little  strength  indeed.     These,  Sir,  are  the  buttresses 
of  our  holy  religion,  the  miracles,  the  prophecies,  the  revealed  doc- 
trines, which  the  Church  has  borne  \\Titness  to  now  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries, and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed ;  but,  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  logic,  all  these  are  nothing  at  all, — they  allow  of 
no  firm  position,  and  admit  of  no  reasoning  and  proof  in  regard  to  the 
great  concerns  of  salvation,  unless  they  can  be  propped  up  by  the  weak 
and  insignificant  aid  of  every  disputed  text  or  doubtfiil  assertion! 
When  I  read  such  reasonings,  when  I  hear  such  dogmatism,  I  have 
before  me  puny  mortals  endeavouring  to  prop  up  the  everlasting  hills 
^ith  human  masonry,  lest  they  should  topple  down  after  their  majestic 
reign  for  unknown  ages ;  or  superstitious  Romanists,  endeavouring  to 
give  greater  durability  to  St.  Peter's  in  the  holy  city,  by  the  bones 
and  ragged  vestments  of  departed  saints  I     So  far  from  Christianity 
being  aided  by  such  claims  for  entire  infallibility,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
weakened  and  injured;  because  reason  is  discouraged  in  its  proper  pro- 
vince, and  scepticism  is  supplied  with  abundant  food." 

Looking  then  upon  our  English  Bible  as  quite  suflScient  for 
every  purpose  of  faith  and  practice,  even  in  its  present  state^ — a 
sufficiency  we  grant  to  every  version,  from  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint  down  to  the  present  inelegant  and  often  incorrect  render- 
ings of  the  American  Bible  Union, — ^we  maintain  that  this 
correctness  as  to  essentials  is  no  valid  cause  for  our  being  satis- 
fied with  one  minor  error,  or  resting  contented  until  we  have 
brought  our  English  Bible  as  near  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  as  learning  and  extensive 'knowledge  can  make 
them.  It  is  a  proof  of  a  want  of  reverence  for  Holy  Writ  when 
we  allow  errors  to  deface  its  pages;  it  is  an  unfaithfrdness  to  the 
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trost  which  the  Church  has  always  had  committed  to  it^  as  the 
Witness  and  Keeper  of  the  Divine  Oracles.  It  is  moreover  an 
act  of  great  presumption  for  any  man  to  think  he  may  add  to  or 
take  fi^m  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  is  virtually  done  when  any 
known  mistranslation  is  allowed  to  continue.  For  as  Provi- 
dence has  overruled  the  minds  of  holy  men  to  settle  the  Canon, 
and  hand  down  the  writings  of  inspired  Prophets,  Apostles,  and 
Evangelists,  in  the  form  in  which  the  originals  present  them  to  us, 
we  are  bound  to.  be  careful  of  every  part,  and  to  see  that  any 
version  of  them  into  other  languages  expresses  neither  more  nor 
less  than  those  originals  contain,  as  far  as  can  be  done.  We 
add  this  proviso,  because  the  principle  is  now  being  overstrained 
in  reference  to  translations  from  the  Vulgate  in  Boman  Catholic 
ooimtries.  For,  as  the  Vulgate  is  an  ancient  version,  and  pro- 
bably expresses,  in  some  places,  true  readings  which  are  lost  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  more  tenderness 
and  respect  than  modem  versions.  And  further,  as  it  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  answer  the  ends  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  better  to  circulate  that  than  none  at  all ;  an  alterna- 
tive which  exists  in  many  places  where"  it  is  now  received. 

On  mere  literary  grounds  alone  the  task  is  an  honourable 
one,  to  make  our  English  Bible  as  perfect  as  practicable.  What 
pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
and  in  their  translations ;  first  of  all  to  find  the  true  text,  and 
then  to  express  it  correctly  in  other  languages  !  Upon  no  other 
book  in  the  world  have  so  much  learning  and  labour  been  em- 
ployed as  upon  the  Scriptures,  to  throw  light  on  dark  passages, 
correct  the  text,  and  to  gather  the  exact  mind  of  the  writers ;  and 
yet  it  is  now  contended  that  the  English  translation  is  to  remain 
as  it  is  for  ever,  and  to  be  dependent  for  its  elucidation,  by  all  these 
learned  materials,  upon  the  chance  and  wayward  explanations  of 
pulpit  expositors  and  party  commentators.  We  say /or  ever,  for 
if  we  are  to  wait  for  revision  until  there  are  no  heterodox  parties 
to  guard  against,  and  no  prejudices  to  consult,  the  work  can 
never  be  done.  Have  we  not  opponents  in  every  field  of  Chris- 
tian duty — in  preaching,  in  publishing  our  thoughts  to  the  world, 
in  aU  schemes  of  private  benevolence  ?  If  therefore  objections^ 
BJoA  prejudices,  Bud  fears  of  the  timid,  are  to  daunt  us,  we  must 
cease  firom  acting  at  all;  a  conclusion,  the  absurdity  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  admit  the  sufficiency 
of  such  objections  to  biblical  revision. 

But  we  think  we  need  go  no  further  in  combating  the  very 
weak  arguments  which  have  been  plentifiJly  uttered  on  this 
subject.  The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
"  Our  present  Bible  is  a  revision  of  a  translation, — a  version 
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which  indeed  has  been  revised  again  and  again^  until  it  took 
nearly  its  present  form  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago. 
The  translators,  or  rather  revisers,  in  King  James's  time,  make 
no  pretence  to  perfectness,  but  speak  modestly  of  their  labours, 
as  being  conscious  that  they  admitted  of  improvement.  To  sup- 
pose then  that  in  two  centuries  and  a  half  our  venerable  version 
has  not  exhibited  faults  in  the  light  of  all  the  learned  piety 
which  God  has  granted  our  country  since  then,  is  monstrously 
absurd,  savouring  more  of  the  Vatican  than  of  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century."^  Yet  we  are  gravely  told  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury that  he  hoped  the  subject  of  Bible  revision  which  has 
agitated  the  public  mind  of  late  is  "  nearly  extinct"  !  As  though 
bare  declamation,  patent  sophisms,  and  idle  fears,  had  gained  a 
triumph  over  the  common  sense  and  the  learning  of  the  country. 
We  confess  we  have  not  been  ourselves  earnest  in  our  endeavours 
to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  our  Bible,  but  these  bigoted 
proceedings  have  made  us  feel  that  a  question  is  at  stake  even 
more  important  than  the  original  one,  namely,  whether  Uberty 
of  criticism  and  an  ingenuous  treatment  of  Christianity  are  to 
yield  to  presumptuous  and  ignorant  dogmatism.  There  are 
many  signs  abroad  of  a  revival  of  Papal  principles  by  avowed 
Protestants,  and  this  is  one,  that  we  are  to  rest  satisfied  with 
what  was  done  in  biblical  literature  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago!** 

As  a  set  off  against  so  much  that  is  crude,  which  has  been 
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d  If  our  readers  wish  to  see  how  far  sheer  impudence  can  carry  a  man  in  the  field 
of  ignorant  assertion,  let  them  read  Bible  Revision  and  Translation  ;  an  argument  for 
holding  fast  what  we  have.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming,  D.D.  We  scarcely  dare  write 
what  we  think  of  this  production ;  hut  we  will  bring  forward  two  out  of  the  many 
literary  and  historical  falsehoods  it  contains.  1.  Dr.  Gumming  states  that  we  have  now 
"  the  exact  transcript  qf  what  the  apostles  left  in  writing  behind  them  f*  a  falsehood 
supported  by  another,  that  the  Peschito  Syriac  "  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,"  or  "  substantially  with  the  Textus  Receptus  "/  /  / 
It  would  be  89  insult  to  our  learned  readers  to  prove  to  them  that  this  is  entirely 
£Edse  ;  but  we  may  mention  to  the  uninitiated^  that  the  Peschito  Syriac  does  not  con- 
tain the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  that  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse  V*  facts  which  the  Scotch  divine  is  evidently  ignorant  of.  2.  Dr. 
Gumming  states  that,  "  it  seems  as  if  God  had  designed  that  of  aU  translatable  books 
the  Bible  should  be  the  most  so.  In  translating  any  human  work  into  another  tongue, 
we  often  feel  beset  with  difficulties  ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  translate  the  Bible,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  comparative  ease  of  the  work  is  a  testimony  to  its  gi'andeur,  and  to 
the  design  that  God  had  in  view  in  giving  us  this  precious  revelation  **  I !  This  is 
stated  in  the  face  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject,  by  the  youngest  student,  viz.,  that 
of  all  books  the  Bible  is  the  most  difficult  to  translate ;  for  the  Hebrew  part  is  full  of 
words  occurring  only  once  or  twice ;  and  the  Greek  part  is  in  a  dialect  requiring 
,  a  distinct  grammar  and  lexicon  for  its  proper  comprehension !  Tet  these  disgraceful 
misrepresentations,  among  a  hundred  more,  are  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  a  scholar  thoroughly  acquainted  with  such  matters. 
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spoken  and  written  on  the  whole  subject,  we  will  now  give  a 
pretty  long  quotation  from  the  work  of  Professor  Selwyn,  in 
which  a  modest  yet  earnest  and  sound  scholarship  everywhere 
appears : — 

''  That  the  translators  of  1611  have  left  such  ears  as  are  well  worth 
the  pains  of  gleaning,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  of  so  many 
attempts  having  been  made  to  render  the  Authorized  Version  more 
perfect.  During  the  last  two  centuries  almost  every  book  of  the  Bible 
has  been  published  in  a  new  version,  or  with  notes  proposing  amend- 
ments of  the  text ;  many  books  have  undergone  the  same  process  m<He 
than  once«  And  now,  in  our  time,  we  see  the  work  of  revising  the 
whole  version  undertaken  simultaneously  in  two  opposite  quarters. 

'^  Again,  many  of  our  most  learned  men,  bishops  and  professors, 
while  they  confirm  the  universal  award  of  commendation  to  the  sub- 
stance and  body  of  the  Authorized  Version,  at  the  same  time  express 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  occasional  corrections.  The  late  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  at  Cambridge,  Bishop  Marsh,  may  be  safely 
taken  as  the  exponent  of  this  prevalent  feeling  among  our  learned 
men. 

'*  *  As  this  collation  was  made  by  some  of  the  most  distingaished 
scholars  in  the  age  of  James  I.,  it  is  probable  that  our  Authorized  Ver- 
sion is  as  faithful  a  representation  of  the  original  Scriptures  as  could 
have  been  formed  at  that  period.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense 
accession  which  has  been  since  made,  both  to  our  critical  and  philo- 
logical apparatus ;  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  literature, 
commencing  with  the  London  Polyglot,  and  continued  to  Griesbach's 
Greek  Testament,  was  collected  svhsequenily  to  that  period ;  when  we 
consider  that  the  most  important  sources  of  intelligence  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  Scriptures  were  likewise  opened  after  that  pe- 
riod, we  cannot  possibly  pretend  that  our  Authorized  Version  does  not 
require  amendment.' 

'^  This  argument  in  favour  of  revision  is  materially  strengthened  by 
another  eminent  Cambridge  scholar,  Professor  Scholefield,  whose  early 
departure  was  the  occasion  of  ray  first  entering  upon  this  subject,  and 
in  whose  steps  I  rejoice  to  follow,  with  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
former  studies  under  his  guidance.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  translators  of  1611,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  '  to  assist 
in  removing  from  their  glorious  work  its  few  human  blemishes ;  to  at- 
tempt something  towards  carrying  a  little  nearer  to  perfection  a  work 
which  is  already  so  near  it.* 

"  Some  estimate  of  the  golden  ears,  which  yet  remain  for  the 
gleaners,  may  be  formed  from  Professor  Scholefield's  Hints.  In  his 
little  volume  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  English  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  amount  to  more  thsLuJive  hundred.  Some  of  them,  as 
above  noticed,  are  restorations  of  earlier  renderings;  some  gathered 
from  the  works  of  critics  who  preceded  him ;  and  some  the  fruits  of  his 
own  study. 
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^'  It  wotild  be  rash  td  say  that  all  his  corrections  are  worthy  of 
approval ;  each  of  thetn  forms  a  question  to  be  submitted  to  an  autho- 
rised body  of  revisers ;  but  the  very  fact  of  such  a  number  of  emenda- 
tions being  proposed  by  so  eminent  a  scholar  (who  has  yet  left  sodl^- 
thing  for  after-gleaners),  added  to  the  consideration,  that  some  of  them 
toueh  on  questions  of  the  gravest  doctrinal  importance,  is  a  most  mate- 
rial argument  for  an  authoritative  revision. 

^^  We  have  no  such  definite  data  for  estimating  the  probable  number 
of  corrections  required  in  the  version  of  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  but 
when  we  take  into  account  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  two  Testar 
meats,  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  presuming  that  the  number  of 
amendments  requisite  in  the  Old  is  at  least  equal  to  the  number  sug- 
gested in  the  New  Testament. 

'^  Having  compared  throughout  the  authorized  version,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  originals,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
my  firm  persuasion  that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand  passages  of  the 
English  Bible  that  might  be  amended  without  any  change  in  the 
general  texture  and  justly-reverenced  language  of  the  version. 

"  Now,  even  if  this  estimate  should  be  found  too  high ;  even  if  it 
should  be  reduced  by  the  labours  of  a  learned  body  of  commissioners 
to  one-tenth,  who  shall  say  that  an  hundred  proved  and  acknowledged 
errors  in  the  English  version  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  undertaking  of  an  authorized  revision  ? 

"  Further,  if  it  be  found,  as  we  may  safely  affirm  it  will  be  found, 
that  several  of  these  defective  passages  do  at  present  obscure,  more  or 
less,  the  testimony  borne  to  Christ  by  the  prophets,  and  the  assertions 
of  the  Divinity  of  Chbist  by  the  apostles,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is 
our  bounden»duty  to  effect  the  removal  of  these  blemishes?'* 

We  conclude  by  referring  to  a  common  misrepresentation 
by  which  this  sul^ect  is  encumbered ;  we  mean^  that  it  is  a  new 
translation  which  is  contemplated,  and  not  a  mere  revision. 
Speaking  of  the  proposal  in  the  former  light,  its  adversaries 
adduce  numerous  modem  attempts  at  translations  of  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  hold  up  their  faults  as  bug- 
bears to  terrify  the  timid.  Now  when  all  that  is  desired  is  the 
removal  of  imperfections  which  will  leave  the  substance  of  the 
Bible  as  it  is,  and  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  its 
fine  Saxon,  so  pleasing  to  our  ears,  we  think  we  have  reason  to 
charge  with  a  auppressio  veri,  at  least,  those  who  so  mis-state  the 
design.  We  cannot  do  better  than  bring  before  our  readers  what 
is  proposed  for  accomplishment  by  Professor  Selwyn. 

"  If  it  might  be  allowed  to  follow  up  the  Professor's  (Scholefield's) 
Hints  by  suggesting  a  safe  and  practicable  way  in  which  the  desired 
end  may  be  obtained ;  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  proposing  that 
the  same  principles  which  guided  the  work  of  translation  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.  should  also  govern  its  improvement.     The  first  rule 
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given  to  the  tranalatorB,  might  also  stand  at  the  head  of  the  instructions 
for  the  revision,  viz. :  '  The  ordinary  Bible,  read  in  the  Chnrch,  to  be 
followed,  and  as  little  altered,  as  the  ori^nal  would  permit'  A  body 
o^ieamed  men,  selected  from  the  Universities  and  fh)m  the  ranks  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  throughout  the  country,  might  be  appointed 
by  authority,  to  receive  and  weigh  in  the  balance  all  such  Hints  as 
those  of  Professor  Scholefield,  and  others,  comparing  them  diligently 
with  the  original  languages,  and  the  ancient  versions ;  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  foreign  scholars ;  and  to  publish  the  results  of  their 
enquiries. 

The  next  step  would  probably  be,  to  print  all  the  corrections  which 
may  be  approved,  separately,  at  the  end  of  our  English  Bibles ;  or  to 
admit  them  into  the  margin  ;  from  whence,  aflter  due  time  allowed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  learned,  and  for  gradually  familiarizing  the 
public  mind  to  the  change,  they  might  finally  be  received  into  the 
text." 

Now  this  is  a  design  so  moderate^  and  yet  so  supported  by 
reverence  for  the  Bible  and  regard  to  the  credit  of  England  for 
scholarship^  that  we  cannot  believe  it  can  be  "  extinguished  "  by 
the  present  efforts  made  to  discoorage  it.  At  all  events,  some- 
thing more  like  argument  than  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Gum- 
ming have  adduced,  is  necessary  to  drive  learned  and  thought- 
ful men  from  their  purpose. 
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THE  LORD'S  DAT. 

The  Sabbath  law  from  the  beginning  enjoined  a  certain  propor- 
tion between  the  days  of  labour  and  the  day  of  rest.  It  enjoined 
that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  done^  the  great  design  of 
the  Sabbatic  institute  is  accomplished.  The  mere  change  of  the 
day  is  not  in  itself  important — it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
purport  of  the  institution. 

Tet  though  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  be  in  itself  a  subordinate  things  it  is  a 
change  which  requires  a  sufficient  reason.  As  God  originally^ 
by  positive  enactment^  fixed  the  seventh  day^  so  it  requires  an 
authoritative  enactment  from  the  Lawgiver  himself  to  alter  that 
arrangement.  There  must  be  divine  authority  for  the  change  of 
the  day^  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  us. 

So  long  as  the  Old  Dispensation  lasted^  the  seventh  day 
Sabbath  was  regularly  observed  by  the  Church.  But  when  the 
Gospel  Dispensation  was  introduced^  the  day  was  changed^  and 
the  Sabbath  henceforth  became  commemorative  not  only  of  the 
work  of  creation^  but  also  of  the  completed  work  of  redemption. 
The  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  institute  is  preserved  if^  after  six  days 
of  labour^  there  be  kept  one  of  rest.  The  primitive  appoint- 
ment of  the  day  of  rest^  the  order  of  creation^  and  the  example 
of  the  Creator,  fixed  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath.  But  the  design  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  necessitate 
the  keeping  of  the  seventh  day ;  it  only  necessitates  the  keeping 
holy  to  God  of  one  day  in  seven— of  a  day  of  rest  after  six  days 
of  labour.  Accordingly,  in  the  account  of  the  transactions  in 
the  wilderness  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  manna,  we  have 
no  mention  of  the  day  of  rest  as  the  last  of  the  week  in  the 
order  of  days  as  established  at  creation,  but  we  are  simply  in- 
formed that  the  people  gathered  manna  on  six  days  and  rested 
on  the  seventh — that  after  six  days  of  work,  they  observed  one 
of  rest. 

From  the  fourth  commandment  it  could  never  be  determined 
by~  any  one  to  whom  that  law  was  for  the  first  time  delivered, 
on  what  day  he  was  to  begin  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  The  great 
burden  of  the  commandment  is,  "  Keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy.'^ 
No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  particular  day  of  the  week,  as  if  that 
were  vital  or  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  institution  itself. 
That  commandment  requires  only  that  after  six  days'  labour 
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there  should  be  one  of  rest.     It  fixes,  as  the  great  object  of  its 
promulgation,  the  proportion  of  days.' 

The  keeping  of  the  first  day,  in  the  order  of  reckoning  the 
days  of  the  week,  is  no  violation  of  the  Sabbath  law.  The 
substance  of  the  commandment  is  the  proportion  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  In  itself  it  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  in  what  particular  order  we  reckon  the  days 
of  the  week  in  their  relation  to  the  Sabbath-day.  The  design 
of  the  institution  is  carried  out  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
may,  indeed,  also  be  called  the  seventh  day  in  relation  to  the  six 
days  of  labour.  A  change  in  the  day  can  make  no  change  in 
the  institution  itself  or  in  the  obligation  to  observe  it.  Ajs  an 
institution  the  Sabbath  cannot  be  abrogated.  It  is  founded, 
like  the  law  of  marriage,  in  the  very  nature  and  necessities  of 
man,  and  therefore  must  remain  immutably  binding  on  all  men. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  then,  to  warrant  our  compliance 
with  the  universal  practice  of  the  Christian  Church,  from,  the 
time  of  the  apostles  downward,  of  keeping  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Sabbath,  but  sufficient  intimation  that  it  is  the 
divine  will  that  that  day,  and  not  the  seventh,  should  be  so  ob- 
served. The  particular  day  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Sabbath  is  of 
the  nature  of  2k  positive  institution,  and  may  therefore  be  changed 
by  the  Lawgiver  himself. 

We  are  not  to  look  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  express 
injunction  commanding  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed — 
any  re-enactment  of  the  original  Sabbath  law.  Once  appointed, 
the  Sabbatic  institution  remains  binding  upon  us,  unless  formally 
repealed  by  him  who  appointed  it.  But  we  require  divine 
authority  for  the  change  of  the  day — ^we  require  distinct  intima- 
tion that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should,  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  observe  the  first  and  not  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  as  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  passage  of  Scripture  declaring  in  so  many  terms 
that  this  change  is  made  by  divine  authority.  But  we  may 
understand  God's  will  in  regard  to  any  duty  required  of  us, 
without  his  giving  an  express  and  authoritative  command. 
Though  there  be  no  statute  or  express  law  substituting  the  first 
day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  seventh,  yet  there  is  that  which 

a  "The  fourth  commandment/'  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  "does  not  determine 
which  day  of  the  week  we  should  keep  as  a  Sahbath ;  but  only  that  we  should  keep 
every  seventh  day,  or  one  day  after  six.  It  says,  *  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and 
the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest  ;*  which  implies  no  more  than  that  after  six  days  of  labour, 
we  should  upon  the  next  to  the  sixth  rest.  The  words  no  way  determine  where  these 
six  days  should  begin,  nor  where  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  should  fall :  that  is  supposed 
to  be  determined  elsewhere.  The  precept  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  to  be  taken 
generally  of  such  a  seventh  day  as  God  should  appoint  or  had  appointed." 
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Bupplies  the  place  and  has  all  the  force  of  statute  law.  The 
known  practice  of  the  apostles  and  early  Christians^  is  of  itself 
sufficient  authority  for  our  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath. 

Before  the  period  of  his  death  we  know  that  our  Lord  care- 
fully observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath — the  seventh  day.  After  his 
resurrection  he  specially  honoured  the  first  day  of  the  week  by 
appearing  on  that  day  to  his  disciples.  During  the  forty  days 
he  tarried  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  he  appeared  frequently 
unto  them,  speaking  to  them  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom (Acts  i.  3).  If,  during  these  forty  days,  Jesus  did  not 
make  the  change  of  the  day,  it  was  because  this  was  one  of.  the 
things  which  it  appertained  to  the  apostles  to  do  by  his  authority 
(John  xvi.  12,  13).  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  when  by  his 
death  and  resurrection  the  Old  Dispensation  came  to  an  end,  we 
never  find  him  in  the  synagogue,  or  meeting  with  his  disciples 
for  religious  purposes  on  the  seventh  day.  But  he  often  met 
with  them  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Christ  had  predicted  that  he  would  rise  agaiu  from  the  grave 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  Jews  were  fully  aware  of 
that  prediction,  and  by  their  arrangements  regarding  his  tomb 
they  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  sepulchre. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  arose,  and  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
held  sacred  in  remembrance  of  his  triumphs  over  death  and  the 
grave,  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  four  times.  He  himself  thus 
inaugurated  the  change  of  the  day.  By  his  presence  with  his 
disciples  on  that  day,  he  consecrated  the  Christian  Sabbath.  He 
appeared  first  to  the  women  who  held  him  by  the  feet  and  wor- 
shipped him  (Matt,  xxviii.  9);  then  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  34) ;  then 
to  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  18 — 33) ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  to  the  ten  disciples  (John 
XX.  19 — 23),  when  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you.^^  Thus  began  and  ended  the  first  Christian 
Sabbath,  in  our  Lord's  manifesting  himself  graciously  to  his 
disciples. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  was  lying  in  the  grave  on  the  precise  day 
of  the  Jewish  rest.  .  .  .  That  last  Jewish  Sabbath  was  no  Sabbath  to  the 
disciples ;  but  a  day  of  sorrow,  dejection,  anguish,  consternation.  The 
spouse  could  not  rejoice  whilst  the  bridegroom  lay  buried  in  the  grave. 
But  when  the  Lord  arose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  then,  and  not 
before,  were  *  the  disciples  glad.'  Then  did  their  Sabbath  begin  ; 
the  necessity  of  the  case  changed  the  day  of  peaceful  happy  rest  in  the 
worship  and  praise  of  God,  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day. 
The  celebration  was  retarded,  not  forgotten.  The  old  day  was  buried 
with  Christ — the  new  arose  with  him.     He  had  in  the  old  creation  rested 
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(as  being  the  author,  one  with  the  Father  of  that  six  days'  work)  on  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  but  now  as  the  author  of  the  new  work  of 
creation,  being  detained  in  the  prison  of  the  grave  on  the  old  seventh 
day,  he  takes  another  day  to  rest  in,  the  following  or  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  thus  becomes  the  Lord's  day.  Everything  essentisd  in  the 
command  goes  on  as  it  did ;  the  non-essential  point  of  the  precise  time  is 
changed,  or  rather  delayed  a  single  day,  to  wait  for  its  rising  Master, 
and  assume  a  new  dignity,  and  be  a  memorial  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
new  and  greater  creation."* 

Six  days  are  allowed  to  pass  by  without  our  Lord^s  repeating 
his  visits,  as  if  to  mark  out  more  distinctly  the  change  of  the 
day.  After  six  days  the  second  commemoration  of  his  resurrec- 
tion occurs,  and  that  day  is  again  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  Christ  among  his  disciples.  "  After  eight  days,  again  his 
disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them ;  then  came  Jesus 
and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you  *'  (John 
XX.  26).  In  reckoning  time,  the  Jews  always  included  the  days 
from  which,  and  to  which,  they  counted,  and  hence  the  lan- 
guage of  the  evangelist  intimates,  that  six  entire  days  intervened 
between  the  first  and  second  occasions  on  which  Christ  made  his 
appearance  to  his  disciples.  *'  This  second  meeting,^'  says  Paley, 
''  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
appointment,  a  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day.'^  After 
our  Lord^s  resurrection  we  know  that  the  disciples  still  continued 
to  observe  the  temple  worship  and  to  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  according  to  their  custom  they  met 
together  on  the  Sabbath — the  Jewish  Sabbath — ^that  succeeded 
the  resurrection ;  but  since  Jesus  did  not  manifest  himself  to 
them  on  that  day,  but  waited  till  the  succeeding  day,  there  is  in 
this  fact  a  sufficient  designation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
the  day  of  the  Sabbath  on  which  he  would  meet  with  his  assem- 
bled disciples  and  bless  them. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles  in  observing  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Sabbath,  is  sufficient  intimation  of  the  will  of  God. 
The  apostles  were  inspired  men :  we  may  therefore  rely  upon 
them  in  such  a  matter  as  men  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  had  express  authority  given  them  to  regulate  the  order 
worship  and  institutes  of  the  Christian  Church.  '^  I  will  give 
unto  thee,^^  says  Christ  to  Peter, — and  the  other  apostles  were 
invested  with  the  same  authority, — "I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven^'  (Matt.  xvi.  19; 

^  Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Sermon  iv. 
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see  also  xviii.  18).  And  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  his 
resurrection^  when  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  assembled 
disciples^  he  said  unto  them^  ^'As  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you,^^  thus  clothing  them  with  apostolical 
authority.  According  to  Jewish  usage,  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
signify,  to  declare  authoritatively  what  is  lawful  and  what  un- 
lawful. The  power  of  binding  is  recognized  by  Christ  (Matt, 
xxiii.  2 — 4j)  as  residing  in  the  scribesand  pharisees,  and  residing 
in  them  because  they  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  the 
law.  In  our  Lord's  words  to  his  disciples,  he  in  effect  says  to 
them  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  "  You  shall  have  the  same  official  power 
of  binding  and  loosing,  under  the  new  dispensation,  which  those 
who  sit  in  Moses'  seat  have,  in  the  old.  It  shall  be  yours,  under 
my  guidance,  and  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  teach  what 
is  lawful  and  what  unlawful  in  my  church.  Your  teaching  shall 
be  authoritative  and  binding.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Under  his  influence  go  forth  to  your  appointed  work ;  regulate 
the  worship  and  the  ordinances  of  the  church.''  And  this  power, 
that  was  so  conferred  on  them,  the  apostles  exercised.  They 
made  known  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  terms  of  salva- 
tion. They  ordered  also  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  appoint- 
ing its  various  officers  (Acts  vi.  3 ;  xiv.  23;  Titus  i.  5  ;  ii.  15), 
and  its  public  charities  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1) ;  correcting  existing  abuses, 
and  prescribing  the  proper  manner  of  observing  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1  Cor.  ii.  1 — ^20 ;  xiv.  23 — 30) ;  and  in  regulating  such 
matters  they  uniformly  act  as  men  having  authority  (1  Cor.  vii. 
17 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  iii.  6 ;  2  Peter  iii.  1,  2). 

Seeing  the  apostles  had,  without  doubt,  power  conferred  on 
them  by  Christ  himself,  to  bind  and  loose,  to  teach,  and  to 
order  aU  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  question  is,  Did 
the  apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  change  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  If  they  did 
authorize  such  a  change,  then  it  is  as  authoritative  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  Christ  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  apostles  and  early  disciples  had  stated 
times  for  public,  religious  worship  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23) .  Their  exer- 
cises consisted  in  prayer  and  praise^  and  religious  instruction 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 34),  and  sometimes  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  that,  not  in  private  houses,  but  in  the  usual 
places  of  public  worship.  The  meetings  for  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  were  meetings  of  the  Church  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  that  these  were  held  on  every  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  set  apart  for  their 
general  and  regular  meetings;  it  was,  in  distinction  from  all 
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others,  their  religious  day;  as  truly  distinctive  as  the  Sabbath  of 
old.  Guided  by  the  example  of  their  Lord,  in  his  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  them  several  times  after  his  resurrection,  not  on  the 
seventh,  but  on  the  first  day,  and  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  regarded  that  day  as  sacred,  and  preferred  it  to  the  day  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  change  of  the  day  was  gradually  introduced,  and  it  was 
recognized  by  the  whole  Christian  Church.  The  Jewish  Sabbath 
gradually  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Christian,  with- 
out any  express  command  for  the  change,  but  only  by  the  silent 
influence  of  the  apostles.  They  issued  no  public  decree,  formally 
abolishing  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  waited  the  gradual  and  irre- 
sistible advancement  of  Christianity  to  efiect  the  change.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  case  was  however  somewhat  al- 
tered. The  time  for  conceding  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  Jewish  people  had  passed  away,  and  from  that  time  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath — the  first  day  of  the  week — appeared  as  the  only 
day  having  divine  authority  for  its  sacred  observance.  The  first 
day  of  the  week  was  henceforth  declared  to  be  the  Sabbath-day, 
— the  Lord^s  day 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Resurrection,  we  read  that  Paul, 
when  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  tarried  seven  days  in  Troas, 
"  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to 
depart  on  the  morrow.*'*'  Paul  was  at  this  time  hastening  to 
Jerusalem,  and  would  not  turn  aside  in  his  course  to  visit  Ephe- 
sus,  but  sent  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  there  to  meet  him  in 
Miletus.  But  why,  if  he  was  in  such  haste,  should  he  tarry- 
seven  days  in  Troas  ?  Plainly,  that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Christians,  assembled  there,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice 
of  the  disciples  to  meet  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  apostle  knowing  this,  waited  till  their  customary  time  of 

meeting  together.''    Paul  preaches  to  them,  when  they  were  thus 

■■  —      ■  —   ■  — -■-,-■   .         ■  ..    ■■-■-        ■         ■-■■ 

e  Acts  XX.  7.  The  phrase  here  translated  "  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week/' 
is  literally  rendered  **  and  upon  one  of  the  Sabbaths,"  and  hence  some  have  oon- 
eluded  that  the  time  spoken  of  was  one  of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths.  But  it  is  suffident^ 
in  reply,  to  observe  that  in  other  passages,  when  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  evidently 
designated,  the  phrase  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  in  the  passage  before  us  (see  Luke 
xxiv.  1  i  John  xx.  1 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2). 

d  "1%  would  seem  that  the  apostle  was  anxious  not  to  protract  his  stay  at  Troas  a 
single  day  after  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  assembled  Church ; 
that  the  day  of  their  meeting  was  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  that  for  the  arrival 
of  that  day  the  apostle  had  waited  an  entire  week.  Now  from  aU  this,  we  should 
infer  that  no  special  or  extraordinary  meeting  had  been  called,  but  that  he  waited  for 
the  day  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble."  (Burder's  Law  qf  the  SabbatAf 
p.  65.) 
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assembled  for  the  public  worship  of  God^  and  for  the  celebration 
of  the  gospel  ordinances.  They  did  not  assemble  specially  to 
Iiear  Paul.  But  being  assembled  for  other  purposes^  Paul  em- 
liraced  the  opportunity  of  addressing  them.  Nothing  detained 
liim  in  Troas,  but  the  desire  to  be  present  with  the  whole  Church 
at  their  customary  time  of  assembling,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
"week:  accordingly  on  the  succeeding  day  he  departed  on  his 
journey.  Had  the  Christians  at  Troas  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath^ 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  apostle  would  have  found  them  as- 
sembled on  that  day^  and  would  have  preached  unto  them.  The 
TFhole  narrative  shews^  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  that 
'which  was  set  apart  by  established  custom  as  the  day  of  Sabbath 
rest^  and  Paul's  waiting  till  that  day  arrived  is  an  approbation 
of  that  custom.  Had  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  been  simply 
an  accidental  custom^  or  a  human  appointment  merely^  Paul 
'would  not  have  failed  to  correct  the  error. 

But  this  practice  was,  we  may  be  assured,  common  to  other 
Churches  also.^  There  could  be  no  diversity,  in  a  matter  of  such 
public  importance,  throughout  the  early  Christian  Church.  They 
had  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism.  Their  ordinances  and 
customs,  as  well  as  their  faith,  were  the  same.  In  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1,2),  the  apostle  makes  incidental  allu- 
sion to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  in  the  way  of  enjoining 
its  observance,  but  on  the  supposition  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  would  be  observed,  enjoining  a  special  duty  in  addition  to 
those  duties  which  were  ordinarily  attended  to  on  that  day.  He 
exhorts  them  to  do  what  he  had  exhorted  the  Churches  of  Galatia 
to  do,  viz.,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  make  collection  for 
the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 

"  The  wish  of  the  apostle  was  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  making 
collections  on  his  arrival.  This  object  could  not  be  secured  unless  the 
brethren,  not  only  set  apart  their  respective  contributions  but  also  collected 
them  together  so  as  to  make  one  common  fund.  They  could  only  pour 
them  into  one  common  treasury  when  they  were  assembled  together  in  one 
place.  They  were  directed  therefore  to  make  a  weekly  collection,  on  that 
day  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  as  a  Church.  The  day  spe- 
cified is  the  first  day  of  the  week.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  there- 
fore, they  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  religious  observances."/ 

«  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  4}  records  a  similar  delay  of  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Tyre 
for  *'  seven  days,''  doubtless  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  he  tarried  at  Troas. 

/  *^  The  whole  direction  about  the  regular  weekly  collection,  went  on  the  assump- 
tion,  that  the  custom  of  the  regular  weekly  meeting  was  to  be  permanent.  In  giving 
the  direction,  then,  to  make  a  regular  weekly  collection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
Paul  virtually  directed  them  to  keep  up  their  regular  weekly  meeting  for  public  wor- 
8hq>,  at  which  the  collection  was  to  be  made.  The  ordering  of  the  one,  was  virtually 
an  ordering  to  persist  in  the  other.  And  what  is  this  but  ApottoUc  appointment  ?  " 
Phelps  (m  the  "  Perpetuity  ef  the  Sabbath**  p.  148. 
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The  usual  day  for  the  Churches  assembling  ,together  for  reli- 
gious worship  was,  therefore,  fixed  and  well  kjlown, — -^  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  That  day  was,  by  common  consent,  re- 
cognized as  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ's  re^rrection, 
John,  the  only  surviving  apostle,  when  about  to  record  the 
Revelation  made  to  him  by  the  Spirit,  says  (Rev.  i.  10),  "  I  was 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day/'  He  thus  denotes  the  time 
when  the  Revelation  was  made  to  him,  by  mentioning  the  day 
under  a  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  known  throughout  the 
Christian  Church.  The  appellation  is  not  new,  else  it  would 
not  have  been  introduced  in  this  incidental  manner.  By  the 
''  Lord's  day  "  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  The  appropriateness  of  the  name,  to  that  day,  is  at 
once  apparent.    This  was 


"  The  day  on  which  *  the  Lord,'  after  having  died  for  the  sins  of  his 
people,  was  raised  again  for  their  justification; — the  day  on  which  he 
*  saw  the  path  of  life,'  arising  in  triumph  over  his  conquered  enemies — 
the  day  on  which,  having  *  finished  his  work,  he  entered  into  his  rest' — 
a  day  of  joy  and  praise,  of  universal  jubilee  to  the  Church  of  God,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  It  is  '  the  Lord's  day ; '  it  is  His  :  sacred  to  him 
and  to  the  memory  and  celebration  of  his  work.  He  seems  to  haye 
intended  by  his  appearances  on  this  day  to  his  disciples,  after  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  to  mark  it  as  his  own,  and  to  intimate  to  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  should  so  regard  it  and  keep  it  sacred  accordingly.'  "^ 

If  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  thus,  by  apostolic  usage,  called 
the  "  Lord's  day/*  as  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  is  called  the 
"  Lord's  Supper,''  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  change 
of  the  day  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  apostolic,  and 
therefore  divine  sanction.  The  "Lord's  day"  specified  a  day 
set  apart  as  the  distinctive  religious  day  of  the  followers  of  the 
Lord. 

Passing  from  Scripture,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in  the 
early  records  of  Church  history,  that  it  was  the  universal  practice 
of  Christians  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the 
seventh,  as  the  Sabbath,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lord's  day." 

Thus  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  101),  writing  to  the 
Magnesians  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John^ 
says,  "  Let  us  no  more  Sabbatize"  (that  is,  keep  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Jews  did),  "  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day."  "  Let  every 
one  that  loves  Christ  keep  holy  the  Lord's  day,  the  queen  of 
days,  the  resurrection  day,  the  highest  of  all  days."    The  Lord^s 

9  Wardlaw  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  103. 
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day  was  the  resurrection  day ;  it  was  the  day  whidi  Christians 
kept  holy^  as  the  Sabbath. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (about  162  a.d.),  says,  "  Both 
custom  and  reason  challenge  from  us  that  we  should  honour  the 
Liord^s  day,  seeing  on  that  day  it  was  that  our  Lord  Jesus  com- 
pleted his  resurrection  from  the  dead.^^ 

Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  (a.d.  167),  a  disciple  of  Polycarp 
who  had  been  a  companion  of  the  apostle  John,  says,  ^^  On  the 
Lord's  day  every  one  of  us  Christians  keeps  the  Sabbath,  medi- 
tating on  the  law,  and  rejoicing  in  the  works  of  God.^' 

Dionysius,  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Irenseus,  writing  to  the 
Romans  (a.d.  170),  says,  "We  celebrate  the  Lord^s  day."  He 
also  informs  them  that  the  epistles  of  Clement  were  read  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  "  while  they  were  keeping  the  Lord^s  day 
holv." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  a.d.  192),  says,  "A  Christian, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Gospel,  observes  the  Lord's 
day,  thereby  glorifying  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord."  Again 
he  says,  "  The  Lord's  day  is  the  eighth  day,"  that  is,  the  day 
which  came  after  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  viz.,  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

The  Jews,  the  rejectors  of  the  Gospel,  continued  to  observe 
the  seventh  day  sabbath.  To  some  extent  also  even  some  of  the 
Jews  after  they  had  embraced  Christianity  continued  to  do  this; 
but  at  the  same  time  also  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  Christian  worship  Theodoret,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites, 
a  sect  of  Judaizing  Christians,  says,  "They  keep  the  Sabbath" 
(seventh  day)  "according  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  sanctify  the 
Lord's  day  in  like  manner  as  we  do."  "  This,"  says  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  "  gives  a  good  historical  view  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  zealots  for  the 
law  wished  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  observed  as  well  as  the 
Lord's  day;  for  about  the  latter  there  never  appears  to  have 
been  any  question  among  any  class  of  Christians,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  The  early  Christians,  one  and  all 
of  them,  held  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  sacred/' 

Pliny  the  Younger  (a.d.  107),  governor  of  Bithynia,  writ- 
ing to  the  Emperor  Trajan  concerning  the  Christians,  says, 
"  They  are  accustomed,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  before  daylight, 
and  to  repeat  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  God,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  a  sacred  obligation  not  to  commit  any  wickedness,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  abstain  from  thefts,  robberies,  and  adulteries ; 
also  not  to  violate  their  promise,  or  deny  a  pledge ;  after  which 
it  is  their  custom  to  separate,  and  meet  again  at  a  promiscuous 
and  harmless  meal."     That  the  "  stated  day "  here  spoken  of 
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was  the  first  day  of  the  week^  is  proved  by  the  qaestion  \diich 
the  Roman  persecutors  put  to  the  Christians  when  brought 
before  their  tribunal^  and  the  answer  which  was  generally  given 
to  it.  The  question  put  was^  *^ Dominicum servasti ?"  ''Hast 
thou  kept  the  Lord's  day  ?*'  If  the  person  questioned  was  a 
Christian^  he  answered,  *'  Christianus  stmi ;  intermittere  nm 
possum :"  ''  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  cannot  omit  it.''  That  is,  '*  The 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  badge  of  my  religion :  the  keeping 
of  the  Lord's  day  is  the  necessary  evidence  and  result  of  my 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  147),  in  his  Apology  for  the  C?iri^iam, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  Christian  day  of  religious  worship.  He  says,  ''  On  the 
day  called  "  (that  is  by  the  Romans)  ''  Sunday,  there  is  a  meet- 
ing in  one  place  of  all  the  Christians  that  live  either  in  the  towns 
or  in  the  country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles "  (i.  e.,  the 
four  Oospels),  "or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  to 
them,  as  long  as  is  suitable.  When  the  leader  stops,  the  presi- 
dent pronounces  an  admonition,  and  exhorts  to  an  imitaticm  of 
those  noble  examples ;  after  which  we  arise  and  begin  to  pray." 

Similar  testimonies,  gathered  from  the  records  of  early  ec- 
clesiastical history,  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  all  establishing 
the  fact  that  all  Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down- 
ward, have  been  unanimous  in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the 
week  for  public  worship, — that  it  has  been  universally  observed  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  religious  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  Day,  was  the  regular,  universal, 
and  distinctive  custom  of  the  Churches. 

But  whence  this  universal  and  distinctive  custom  of  all  the 
Christian  Churches  ?  The  custom  was  not  confined  to  any  pro- 
vince or  kingdom, — it  is  found  wherever  Christianity  spread.  It 
is  distinctive  of  Christians.  Whence  could  this  custom  have 
originated?  By  whose  authority  was  it  introduced?  Plainly, 
it  must  have  originated  with  the  founder  of  Christianity  itself; 
it  must  have  been  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Him  alone 
whom  all  Christians  honour  and  obey. 

Objections  Jrom  passages  of  Scripture, 

The  passages  of  Scripture  most  confidently  relied  on  by  all 
the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath,  are  Colossians  ii.  16,  17;  "Let 
no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a  holy  day,  or  of  a  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ :" 
and  Romans  xiv.  5 ;  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another. 
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another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  folly 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.*^ 

With  regard  to  Colossians  ii.  16,  17,  it  must  be  noticed  that 
they  who  quote  it  (and  among  the  number  is  Archbishop 
Whately),  with  the  design  of  shewing  that  the  Sabbath  was  to 
be  abolished,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  word  here  rendered 
*'  Sabbath  days  "  is  in  the  plural,  and,  besides,  the  word  "  Sab- 
baths '^  was  used  to  denote  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  which  accom- 
panied all  the  feasts.  The  feast-days  of  the  Jews  had  their  ac- 
companying Sabbaths.  Thus  the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  of 
Tabernacles  had  each  a  Sabbath  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 
and  also  one  at  the  end  of  it.  Each  of  the  other  feasts  had  only 
a  Sabbath  at  the  beginning.  The  word  "Sabbath  days^^  is 
here,  in  the  original,  without  the  article,  and  it  is  never  so  found 
•when  it  is  used  to  denote  the  weekly  Sabbath.  The  "  Sabbaths  '^ 
spoken  of  are  the  Sabbaths  associated  with  meats  and  drinks, 
and  new  moons,  which  were  all  shadows  of  things  to  come. 
But  to  take  what  is  said  about  these  Sabbaths,  which  were  by 
God  associated  with  ceremonial  laws,  and  apply  it  to  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  is  utterly  unwarranted. 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  called  by 
the  distinctive  name  of  "  The  Lord^s  day,^^  and  never,  "  The  Sab- 
bath.'' The  seventh  day  was  called  "  Sabbath,''  and  never,  "Lord's 
day."  "It  was  not,"  as  Professor  Stuart  observes,,  "till  the 
party  in  the  Christian  Church  had  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
who  pleaded  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  or  Jewish 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord's  day,  that  the  name  Sabbath 
began  to  be  applied  to  the  first  day  of  the  week."  So  prevalent 
was  the  custom  of  the  Ebionites  of  observing  the  seventh  day  as 
well  as  the  first,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  350),  issued 
a  decree  condemning  it.  ^'^  It  is  not  proper,"  said  they,  "  for 
Christians  to  Judaize  and  to  cease  from  labour  on  the  Sabbath  " 
(t.  e.,  the  seventh  day),  "  but  they  ought  to  work  on  this  day, 
and  to  put  especial  honour  upon  the  Lord's  day"  (i.  c,  first  day), 
"  by  refraining  from  labour  as  Christians.  If  any  one  be  found 
Judaizing,  let  him  be  anathematized." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Jews,  even  after  embracing  Christi- 
anity, should  cling  with  much  tenacity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  fathers.  Against  the  tendency,  which  was  fre- 
quently apparent  among  Jewish  converts,  of  placing  reliance  on 
these  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  apostles  often  gave  forth  their 
warnii^.  The  apostles  never  failed  to  testify  that  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  grounds  of  salvation,  but  that  they  were  all,  as  sym- 
bols and  types,  falfiUed  in  Christ.     It  would  seem  that  some 
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among  the  Colossians  wished  to  indace  them  to  subject  them- 
selves to  certain  Jewish  ordinances  respecting  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  new  moon^  and  the  Sabbath  days.  It  is  purely  and  ob- 
viously a  question  about  Jewish  ordinances  that  the  apostle  here 
discusses.  The  decision  of  the  apostle  was,  that  such  obser- 
vances were  not  obligatory^  though  the  Jewish  converts  migbt 
be  tolerated  in  their  practice  of  them.  They  were  not  ohli^a- 
tory  either  on  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The  whole  discussion  shews 
that  it  was  not  the  Sabbath^  the  weekly  Sabbath^  the  apostle 
referred  to,  but  those  other  ceremonial  Sabbaths  associated  with 
Jewish  feasts  and  ceremonial  observances.  Bat  even  supposing 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  he 
merely  teaches  that  Cliristians  are  not  bound  to  keep  that  day. 
All  Christians  without  exception  observed  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Judaizers  would  also  impose  on  them  the  observance 
of  the  seventh  day.  Paul  declares  that  they  are  set  free  from 
the  law  designating  that  day ;  not  that  they  are  set  &ee  from  the 
law  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  kept  holy,  for 
it  was  not  at  this  time  called  by  the  name  Sabbath,  but  that  the 
seventh  day  is  no  longer  to  be  kept  holy.  Jewish  Christians 
might  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  observing  both  the  seventh 
and  the  first  day^  but  they  cannot  impose  their  practice  on 
Gentile  Christians.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Lord^s  day, 
is  alone  holy  in  the  estimation  of  Christians. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  apostle,  in  Bom.  xiv. 
5,  makes  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  at  all.  The  name  Sab- 
bath does  not  any  where  occur  in  connexion  with  the  verse. 
The  "  day  '^  in  question  may  have  been  some  feast-day  or  holy 
day.  It  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  Sabbath  day,  or  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks.  If  the  day  was  a  Sabbath,  the  whole  drift  of  the 
apostle's  remarks  shews  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  seventh 
day  Sabbath,  nor  to  the  first,  but  to  the  ceremonial  Sabbaths 
connected  with  the  Jewish  festivals.  The  scope  of  the  argument 
is,  that  Christians  were  at  liberty  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  their 
own  minds  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  feast  days,  or  holy 
days,  and  to  observe  them  or  not  as  they  chose*  There  is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  apostle  referred  to  any 
other  than  ceremonial  days,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Sabbath 
was  one  of  these  ceremonial  days  is  to  beg  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  All  these  ceremonial  days  had  ceased  to  be  obliffatory, 
and  so  also  had  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  itself,  yet  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  Lord's  day  remained  in  all  its  force.  The 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  is  not  that  which 
the  apostle,  either  here  or  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  dis- 
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cusses  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  the  objections  from  these  passages 
against  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  are  altogether  groundless.  Among  all  the  contro- 
versies of  the  early  Church,  the  propriety  of  observing  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  never  questioned. 
On  this  point, 

"There  appears,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  "never  to  have  been  any 
question  among  any  class  of  the  early  Christians,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover.  Even  the  Ebionites,  who  kept  the  Sabbath  (seventh 
day),  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  kept  also  the  Lord's  day.  All  were 
agreed,  then,  in  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Lord's  day.  Now  to  raise  the 
question  in  these  circumstances,  whether  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  should 
be  kept  or  not,  was  to  ask,  not  whether  the  first  day  was  to  be  kept,  for 
that  was  settled,  nor  whether  the  seventh  was  to  be  observed  in  prefer- 
ence to  or  in  place  of  the  first,  for  this  too  was  settled ;  but  must  the 
seventh  be  also  observed.  And  to  decide,  as  on  the  supposition  before  us 
the  apostle  did,  that  it  need  not  also  be  observed,  i.  e,,  was  not  also  obli- 
gatory, was  to  decide  that  the  other,  viz.,  the  Lord's  day,  was  obligatory. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain,  either  that  the  passages  in  question  refer 
only  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  Sabbaths,  not  including  the  seventh  day 
Sabbath,  and  therefore  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  the 
Sabbath  as  now  agitated ;  or  in  declaring  the  seventh,  as  well  as  the  cere- 
monial Sabbaths,  no  longer  obligatory,  they  virtually  declare  that  the  first 
day  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  is  obligatory.  In  either  case  the  argument 
from  them  to  the  non-observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  vain."* 

Objections  against  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  holy 
rest,  not  directly  drawn  from  Scripture, 

1.  That  every  day  is  alike. 

This  objection  is  answered  by  the  establishment  of  the  divine 
origin,  and  permanent  and  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  If  God  has  appointed  one  day  in  seven  to  be  a  holy  Sab- 
bath to  himself^  then  that  day  is  specially  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Lord.  And  that  Scriptiire  does  au- 
thoritatively set  apart  the  Sabbath  day,  separating  it  from  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  and  surrounding  it  by  special  sanctions, 
is  easily  proved.  Every  day  in  this  respect  is  not  alike.  One 
is  marked  off  from  all  the  others  as  belonging  not  to  earth ; 
it  is  reserved  for  those  exercises  and  occupations  that  tend  to 
elevate  the  soul  above  the  world,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  heaven. 

But  this  objection  is  urged,  as  if  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath 
virtually  held,  that  their  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  that  day  gave 
them  a  license  to  sin  during  the  other  days  of  the  week ; — as  if 

A  See  Phelps  on  the  **  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,"  p.  158. 
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they  held  that  religion  was  to  be  attended  to  on  that  day  alone 
and  neglected  on  the  other  days.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Men  ought  to  spend 
every  day  in  living  lives  of  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Religion  oujght 
to  pervade  the  week^ — to  inflaence  and  guide  our  every  action. 
Men  ought  to  be  holy  everywhere  and  every  day^  as  well  as  iu  the 
sanctuary  and  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  designed  not  to 
excuse  the  neglect  of  religion  on  the  secular  days  of  the  week^ 
but  to  preserve  against  that  very  neglect.  It  is  designed  so  to  in- 
fluence the  heart  and  the  mind  by  its  various  exercises^  as  to  lead 
us  to  continue  in  the  service  of  God  in  all  that  we  do.  And  this 
is  its  actual  tendency.  They  who  value  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it 
holy  to  the  Lord^  are  not  the  persons  who  will  neglect  religion 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  friends  of  the  Sabbath  hold  no  ailment  with  its  oppo- 
nents on  this  question.  Religion  is  an  every  day  things  and  its 
duties  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  every  one,  and  every  where. 
But  the  keeping  of  every  day  holy  in  this  respect,  plainly  does 
not  forbid  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  day  of  holy 
rest,  in  order  that  it  may  be  devoted  specially  to  the  duties  of  a 
religious  nature.  Such  an  arrangement,  far  from  tending  to  ex- 
clude religion  from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  or  to  furnish  an 
excuse  to  those  who  would  so  exclude  it,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  fitted  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  for  preventing 
religion  from  being  forgotten  during  the  week,  by  giving  a  holy 
impulse  to  our  affections,  and  so  solemnizing  our  minds  by 
familiarizing  them  with  divine  things,  as,  in  the  best  sense^  to 
render  every  day  holy  to  the  Lord. 

*'  Extinguish  the  Sabbath,  and  religion  has  only  the  tittle  intervals 
between  the  hours  of  labour  in  which  to  proclaim  her  lessons  and  to  assert 
her  claims.  And  if,  even  with  the  Sabbath  on  her  side,  which  commands 
all  to  be  silent  that  she  may  be  heard,  she  finds  it  di£5cult  to  maintain  her 
supremacy,  what  would  be  the  case  were  her  voice  only  to  be  raised  amid 
the  thousand  discordant  sounds  of  secular  pursuits?  "Xou  bid  her  fashion 
the  iron,  and  you  will  not  give  her  time  to  heat  it ;  you  bid  her  paint  her 
image,  but  it  is  upon  moving  canvass.  With  one  hand  you  propose  to 
draw  water  from  the  cistern,  while  with  the  other  you  have  cut  off  the 
communication  of  that  cistern  with  the  lake  that  feeds  it.  That  man  may 
be  kept  religious,  he  must  give  to  the  subject  of  religion  more  than  the 
mere  snatches  of  time,  or  half  thoughts ;  hours  upon  hours  must  be  set 
apart  in  which  its  hallowed  associations  and  holy  employments  shall  have 
opportunity  to  exert  their  full  influence.  Deprive  him  of  this,  and  your 
every  day  Sabbath  will  soon  turn  out  to  mean  no  Sabbath  at  all."* 

None  who  value  the  Sabbath  and  call  it  a  delight,  the  holy 

»  The  Christian  Sabbath,  p.  92. 
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of  the  Lord^  honourable^  will  seek  to  be  excused  from  religious 
duties  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  by  reason  of  their  attend- 
ance to  them  on  the  Sabbath.  The  hypocrites  and  formalists 
may^  indeed^  so  pervert  the  Sabbath^  as  to  seek  from  it  an  excuse 
for  their  worldliness  and  neglect  of  religion  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week ;  but  the  genuine  friends  of  the  Sabbath  never  can  and 
never  will  seek  to  be  so  excused.  "  The  true  genius  of  the  Sab- 
bath appointment  is  not  that  it  may  relieve  us  of  our  religion 
on  common  days^  but  that  it  may  so  revive  our  religion  as  to 
impel  its  healthy  current  into  the  remotest  nook  and  comer  of 
every-day  duty.'' 

2.  The  plea  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

This  plea  is  often  brought  forward  in  excuse  of  various  forms 
of  prevalent  Sabbath  desecration. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gave  it  as  their  opinion  *^that  the  rule  observed  at  the 
London  Post  Office  of  neither  forwarding  letters  nor  delivering 
them  on  Sundays,  creates  in  business  days,  in  every  week 
throughout  the  country,  one  blank  post-day  to  London,  and 
another  from  London ;  a  resolution  highly  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce  and  injurious  to  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office. '^  Thus  in 
order  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  increase  the  revenue,  our  legislators,  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  gave  it  as  their  advice  that  regular 
postal  business  should  be  conducted  in  London  on  the  Lord's 
day.  The  public  interests  of  a  country  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  never  can,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, require  the  violation  of  the  divine  law.  There  is  a 
higher  standard  of  duty  than  mere  public  convenience,  or  the 
commercial  interests  of  a  country. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  God,  and  as  if  to  leave  one  remnant  of  Sabbath 
observance,  whereby  its  excellence,  were  it  general,  might  be  proved, 
London,  the  metropolis  of  government,  politics,  commerce,  and  wealth, — 
London,  the  metropolis  of  the  world, — observes  the  Sabbath  in  its 
Post  Office.  .  .  .  The  world  accommodates  itself  easily  and  naturally  to 
the  arrangement ;  and  not  only  is  inconvenience  not  felt,  but  so  highly  is 
the  thing  prized  on  the  spot,  that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  an  unhallowed 
attempt  was  made  to  break  in  on  the  sanctity  of  the  London  Post  Sabbath, 
there  was  an  almost  universal  voice  of  remonstrance  raised.  The  press, 
the  public,  the  banks,  the  Stock  Exchange,  parish  vestries,  merchants,  and 
numberless  public  bodies,  including  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding  in  his 
court, — all  lifted  up  their  voices."* 

The  fact  that  no  mail  leaves  London  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  that  in  America  it  has  been  stopped  on  thousands  of  miles, 

*  Sunday  RaUways  PraetieaUy  Discutted.    By  J.  Bridges,  Esq.    p.  8. 
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without  any  detriment  to  the  country^  nay»  with  the  most 
hearty  approbation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people^  demon- 
strates the  groundlessness  of  the  plea  of  necessity  and  mercy  for 
Sabbath  labour  in  the  Post  Office^  and  the  possibility  of  effecting 
an  entire  cessation  of  all  postal  traffic  on  the  Lord's  day. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  subject  of  postal  labour  on 
the  Sabbath^  in  America^  became  the  subject  of  public  attention. 
Many  memorials^  both  for  and  against  Sabbath  labour  in  that 
department  of  the  public  service  were  presented  to  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  post  offices  and  post  roads^  decided  at  the 
time^  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  existing  custom, 
on  the  ground  that  'inconvenience  would  result  from  such  a 
measure  in  the  diminished  activity  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.''  In  an  able  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  the  grounds  of  it  are 
considered  at  length,  the  reviewer,  after  shewing  that  the  labour 
of  the  community  is  more  productive  of  real  wealth  by  the  entire 
suspension  of  labour  on  one  day  in  seven,  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  But  this  view  of  the  subject,  however  important,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  so,  of  those  which  may  be  taken  of  it.  The  object  of  all  this 
toil  and  trouble — these  convulsive  strainings  and  desperate  enterprises — 
is,  after  all,  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  nothing 
more.  But  this,  though  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit  in  life,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one.  It  belongs  entirely  to  our  lower  and  animal  nature. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  principle, — the  God  within  the  mind, — that 
loftier  and  nobler  portion  of  our  being,  by  which  we  hold  affinity  with  the 
sublime  spirit  that  created  and  informs  the  universe,  this,  too,  has  its 
claims ;  and  they  are  of  a  far  more  urgent  and  momentous  character  than 
the  other.  But  how  can  we  do  them  justice  if  our  thoughts  are  for  ever 
absorbed,  without  the  interruption  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  in  the 
routine  of  business  P  If  we  mean  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  above  the 
tools  we  work  with,  or  the  brute  animals  that  we  employ,  we  must  allow 
ourselves  time  for  study,  for  solitary  musings,  or  instructive  conversation 
on  elevated  subjects.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  enough  that  the  business  of  the  world 
is  pursued  with  unremitted  activity  and  perseverance  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  night.  When  Sunday  comes,  let  the  weary  be  at  rest, 
let  the  laborer  of  any  kind  cease  from  his  toil,  and  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God,  not  to  ruminate  upon  the  afPairs  of  the  preceding  week,  or  to  lay 
new  plans  for  the  coming  one,  but  to  yield  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  cur- 
rent of  lofty  contemplations  which  the  scene  and  the  service  are  fitted  to 
inspire ;  to  feel  the  ravishing  influence  of  sacred  song,  to  indulge  the 
devout  aspirations  that  lift  the  humble  spirit  in  holy  trances  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Almighty.  Nor  let  him  think  it  too  hard  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, his  letters  remain  unread  in  the  post  office.  .  .  His  communion  with 
God  is  of  more  consequence  than  his  correspondence  with  his  agent  or 
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consignee.    Whatever  the  mere  man  of  business  may  think  of  it»  this  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  high  importance." 

Let  these  words  be  echoed,  and  awake  to  serious  tboughtful- 
ness  the  votaries  of  mammon  who  are  recklessly  rushing  forward 
in  the  race  for  riches.  It  is  a  solemn  consideration^  that  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  body.  "  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'* 

Works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  are,  properly  speaking,  not 
exceptions  from  the  Fourth  Commandment.  They  are  a  part  of 
its  requirements.  They  are  commanded,  and  in  performing 
them  we  are  obeying  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  much  as  when 
we  rest  from  all  works  that  are  not  of  that  character. 

But  what  are  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  ?  "  Some 
people,^'  said  Mr.  Swan,  to  the  chairman  of  the  South-Eastem 
and  Continental  Steam  Packet  Company, 

"  Some  people  find  it  necessary  to  prefer  duty  to  interest ;  necessity 
induces  others  to  prefer  pleasure  to  both ;  while  a  still  larger  class  are 
prompted  by  an  equally  cogent  necessity,  to  sacrifice  alike  their  happiness, 
their  interest  and  their  duty  without  getting  any  return  at  all.  I  suppose 
it  is  necessity  that  prevents  the  Magician  from  carrying  passengers 
between  Dover  and  Boulogne  on  Sunday  etc.  ...  A  necessity  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  converts  Folkestone  Harbour  into  a  scene  like  Green- 
wich Fair  every  Lord's  day  afternoon  and  morning  .  .  .  1  do  not  believe 
that  the  plea  of  necessity  is  ever  urged  or  ever  thought  of  by  three  in  a 
hundred  of  those  who  travel  on  Sunday,  or  could  be  consistently  main- 
tained by  one  in  ten  thousand  .  .  .  We  are  not  constituted  judges  of  the 
validity  of  the  moral  necessity  that  directs  the  passengers :  grant  for 
argument's  sake  that  there  does  at  times  exist  something  akin  to  absolute 
necessity  on  their  part,  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  obligation  on 
our  part  to  carry  them  over,  any  more  than  the  circumstances  of  a  man 
being  in  imminent  necessity  of  a  pair  of  shoes  on  Sunday,  would  imply 
that  all  the  shoemakers  in  Folkestone  were  to  keep  their  shops  open  on 
that  day.  May  there  not  exists  I  would  ask,  a  counter  necessity  on  our  part, 
that  preponderates  a  thousandfold,  forbidding  us  to  leave  port  ?  even  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  hundreds  of  never-dying  souls.  Is  the  necessity  to 
be  all  on  the  side  of  the  passengers,  and  to  have  no  respect  to  those  who 
carry  them  over,  and  no  regard  to  the  word  that  says,  '  In  seed  time  and 
in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest.'  And  truly  it  is  a  one-sided  and  equivocal 
necessity  indeed  that  binds  us  over  to  sin  against  God  and  man,  in  order 
to  keep  the  passage  open,  and  yet  necessitates  us  only  to  carry  over  those 
that  can  afford  to  pay  '"111 

These  able  statements  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  various 
forms  of  Sabbath  travelling  and  Sabbath  traffic  that  prevail  in 
our  land. 

'*  The  supreme  authority  and  express  command  of  the  word  of  God, 
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by  whose  abjudication  we  moat  stand  or  fall,  is  the  tme  necessity — ^para- 
mount, unalterable,  supreme, — ^which  neither  appeals  to  petty  expediency, 
nor  defers  to  popular  clamour ;  a  necessity  that  proclaims  its  own  authority, 
and  admits  of  no  compromise.  Porgetfulness  of  it  cannot  plant  us 
beyond  its  domain,  nor  disregard  raise  us  above  its  control." 

In  the  Working  Man*s  Charter  under  the  head  of  '^  Notices 
to  Correspondents/'  there  is  a  question  to  the  following  effect 
proposed  by  a  correspondent : — 

"  Do  you  consider  the  keeping  water  out  of  mines  upon  the  Sabbath 
a  work  of  necessity,  and  is  it  justifiable  when  those  so  employed  occupy 
all  their  spare  time  in  attending  to  their  religious  duties?  " 

The  editor  replies  as  follows : — 

"  Here  are  two  questions  proposed : — 1.  What  2Xt  necessities  that  may 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath  P  2.  What  are  employments  suitable  to  the  Sab- 
bath ?  Things  necessary  and  therefore  allowable  on  the  Sabbath,  must  be 
such  as  have  an  inherent  necessity.  We  may  eat  and  drink,  beasts  may 
be  foddered  and  led  to  the  spring  on  the  Sabbath,  for  these  are  the  neces- 
sities of  their  nature.  Is  the  keeping  water  out  of  mines  of  this  nature? 
There  is  a  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  that  the  mine  may  be  worked  on  the 
Monday,  and  the  owner  of  the  mine  may  become  richer  thereby.  But  is 
the  making  haste  to  be  rich  a  necessity  to  justify  Sabbbath-breaking  ? 
We  trow  not.  It  is  the  very  necessity  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  railway 
directors  justifies  the  running  trains  on  the  Sabbath." 

And  we  may  add^  justifies  iron  masters  in  keeping  their  woi^s 
going  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

"  Then,  as  to  Sabbath  employments,  there  is  this  rule,  '  Eemember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.'  Not  a  part  of  the  day  but  the  whole  of  it. 
The  commandment  does  not  say  remember  the  one  part  and  neglect 
another,  but  it  is  the  day,  the  whole  day,  and  no  less  than  the  day. 
Now  the  day  is  to  be  kept  holy.  If  those  *  employed  in  keeping  mines 
dry,'  etc.,  on  the  Sabbath  are  thereby  keeping  the  day  hdiy,  their  em- 
ployment is  justifiable."' 

This  illustration  of  the  bearings  of  the  plea  of  necessity  on 
Sabbath  work^  distinctly  shews  how  far  that  plea  is  applicable, 
and  supplies  an  easy  test  by  which  it  may  be  known  whether 
our  Sabbath  work,  and  Sabbath  travelling  are  justifiable  in  the 
sight  of  heaven. 

The  plea  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  benevolent  con- 
cern for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  hard-working  sons  of 
toil.  It  is  said  that  artizans  and  people  in  trade,  who  are  con- 
fined closely  to  their  exhausting  labours  during  the  week,  need 
the  healthful  recreation  which  an  excursion  into  the  country  on 
Sabbath  supplies.  To  this  plea  Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  Stmday  BaU- 
ways  Practically  Discussed,  has  replied : — 

^  Working  Man's  Charter,  1848,  p.  46. 
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"  But  do  not  the  unhappy  railway  labouTers  require  the  same  relief? 
Hare  they  not  bodies  and  souls  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  public  ?  Have 
they  not  wives  and  children  as  well  as  they  ?  shall  they  be  condemned  to 
the  helotry  of  unintermitted  drudgery  amidst  the  clouds  and  din  of  inter- 
minable railway  agitation,  in  order  that  other  labourers  may  be  enabled — 
not  to  go  to  the  country,  for  that  they  can  do  without  a  railway — ^but  to 
go  a  great  distance  into  the  country  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  Or,  in  another 
view,  seeing  that  at  present  the  sin  and  blunder  of  England  is,  that  it 
OTertasks  its  labouring  population,  and  reduces  them  from  the  rank  of 
moral  and  intelligent  beings  working  for  their  bread,  to  the  brute  level 
of  machines,  perpetually  on  the  stretch  to  obtain,  not  bread  for  them- 
selves, but  wealth,  wealth,  wealth,  for  their  employers,  is  this  vicious 
arrangement  to  be  cured  on  the  principle  of  superinducing  a  counter- 
vice  in  quarters  where  it  does  not  exist  ?  Is  wealth  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  overworking  of  its  serfs  six  days  in  the  week  by  compelling,  or 
tempting  them  to  misapply  the  seventh?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
supersede  the  invasion  of  the  Sabbath  day  by  lessening  the  hours  of  work 
on  the  lawful  days  ?  The  Sabbath  profaners  would  establish  two  vicious 
arrangements  where  there  is  now  but  one ;  the  Sabbath  observer  would 
render  the  new  one  unnecessary  by  putting  an  end  to  the  old." 

The  friends  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  opposed  to  recreations  and 
amusements  in  their  own  time  and  place.  Nay^  have  they  not 
been  among  the  foremost  of  the  friends  of  the  working  men^  in 
helping  them  to  secure  a  lessening  of  their  labours^  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  toil^  that  the  Sabbath  may  under  no  circum- 
stance need  to  be  invaded,  but  may  be  preserved  an  unbroken 
day  of  holy  rest  ?  Is  it  not  grievously  insulting  to  the  working 
men,  to  advise  or  encourage  them  to  devote  any  part  of  their 
Sabbaths  to  recreation  and  amusement  ? 

"  Has  not  the  working  man  a  soul,  as  well  as  those  most  iatellectual 
and  disint^ested  guides?  Is  he  cut  off  from  the  moral  relations  and 
the  high  destinies  of  an  immortal  being  ?  And  is  there  no  need  why  he 
should  hold  up  his  homy  hands,  hard  with  honest  toil,  on  a  platform  of 
equaHty  with  his  master  ?  What  a  mockery  that  he  is  to  be  the  servant 
of  others  on  common  days,  and  that  the  highest  dignity  to  which  these 
false  philanthropists  would  raise  him  on  the  Sabbath,  is  tO'  hand  him  over 
like  an  infant  to  be  amused.""* 

In  replying  to  the  most  common  and  popular  objection  of 
tbose  who  woidd  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  pleasure  excursions 
ai;^  recreations,  that  it  must  be  a  burdensome  institute  which 
interdicts  all  such  amusements  and  recreations  as  are  supplied  by 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  by  wandering  at  leisure  through 
museums  and  libraries,  and  picture-galleries,  and  that  they  must 
be  wanting  in  all  benevolence  and  sympathy  with  the  working 

«  New9  of  the  Church,  October,  1855,  p.  253. 
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meni  who  would  diaoonrage  or  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  their  enjoying  this  privilege,  Dr.  Thompson  of  Edinburgh 
thus  eloquently  aigues : — 

"  But  on  what  pretence  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  charged  with  trenching 
on  the  eigoyments  of  the  artizan  P  What  is  it  but  the  Sabbath  that  has 
secured  for  him  a  seventh  day  of  rest,  and  fencing  it  round  with  a  divine 
barrier,  has  said  to  tyranny.  This  is  the  poor  man's  day,  you  may  not 
wrest  it  from  him ;  to  secularity,  you  shall  not  buy  it  from  him ;  to  the 
poor  man  himself,  you  may  not  yield  it  up  or  sell  it  P  Doubtless  it  is 
most  intensely  to  be  wished  that  far  more  time  were  allowed  to  the  hard- 
wrought  masses  of  our  population  for  bodily  recreation  and  amusement, 
and  in  a  state  of  society  which  the  principles  of  the  bible  thoroughly 
livened  and  regulated,  this  would  most  certainly  be  secured.  But  are  not 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  a  people  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
both  to  their  individual  happiness  and  to  national  strength  P  We  wish  to 
see  secured  for  him  time  for  religion  too,  and  shall  we  be  asked  to  sacri- 
fice the  more  important  for  the  less  importaut  P  Would  not  recreation 
itself,  without  intelligence  and  morality,  rapidly  degenerate  into  brutal 
licentiousness  P  And  how  are  these  to  be  secured  by  those  sous  of  toil, 
without  a  weekly  recurring  day  to  converse  with  divine  truths  and  eternal 
realities  P 

"  Let  the  real  state  of  the  case  be  clearly  seen.  The  hours  for  recrea- 
tion on  common  days  have  gradually  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing man — commercial  enterprise  has  bought  them  up  and  changed  them 
into  hours  of  toil ;  and  now  when  the  question  is  asked,  what  time  shall 
we  have  for  recreation,  the  answer  given  is,  his  Sabbath  day  I  Well,  let 
us  suppose  the  presumptuous  and  impious  demand  yielded,  what  security 
has  he  that  his  Sabbath,  once  given  to  recreation,  would  not  soon  be  de- 
manded for  toil  also,  and  the  poor  deluded  artizan  discover,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  that  blessed  institute  which  had  enshrined  his  dignity,  his 
liberty,  and  his  immortal  interest,  was  lost ;  and  that  in  an  evil  hour  he 
had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  I  The  man  of  toil  is  insulted 
by  that  sentimentalism  which  never  looks  above  his  physical  condition, 
and  shuts  out  the  idea  that  he  is  an  immortal  being  travelling  to  an 
eternal  world.  And  surely  it  is  a  far  truer  philanthropy  which  delights 
to  behold  him  exchanging  not  merely  animal  toil  for  animal  recreation, 
but  moving  with  a  virtuous  household  to  that  hallowed  place  where  rich 
and  poor  meet  together,  raising  his  thoughts  above  all  that  is  sordid  and 
secular,  holding  converse  with  themes  that  at  once  dignify  and  purify,  re- 
ceiving motives  to  vu-tuous  action,  solace  to  grief,  and  with  '  looks  com- 
muning vrith  the  skies,'  meditating  on  those  things  into  which  angels 
desire  to  look.  These  are  the  men  that  make  an  empire  great,  by  keeping 
it  virtuous,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world."** 


M  The  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  86,  87. 
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ON  THE  WORD  HELLENIST,  WITH  ESPECIAL  BEFEBENCE 

TO  ACTS  XL  20.« 

TO   THE    STUDENTS   OF   BISHOP's   COLLEGE. 

**  Non  mihi  res,  sed  me  rebus,  submittere  conor." 

My  dear  Pupils, — ^When  I  decided  in  lecture  in  favour  of 
the  received  text  of  Acts  xi.  20,  against  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Bomemann,  (to  whom  as  I 
have  found  afterwards,  might  have  been  added  many  others,  as 
Doddridge  and  Scott  among  the  uncritical,  and  Alford  among 
the  critical  commentators,)  I  did  so  with  some  hesitation ;  be- 
cause, although  my  general  impression  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
case  was  strong,  I  had  never  examined  the  evidence  in  detail. 
As  I  thought  one  or  two  of  you  inclined  not  only  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  mine,  (a  thing  which  may  be  expected  to  occur 
occasionally,)  but  to  do  so  on  entirely  wrong  grounds, — mis- 
taking, in  fact,  the  very  nature  of  the  question  that  was  under 
consideration,  and  allowing  your  acceptance  of  a  Textual  Read- 
ing to  be  determined  (not  by  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  other 
subsidiary  critical  evidence,  but)  by  presumptions  drawn  from 
what  you  imagined  to  be  the  historicsd  requirements  of  the  nar- 
rative,— I  took  the  first  opportunity  I  could  find  of  going  into 
the  whole  matter. 

I  here  present  you  with  the  results  of  my  enquiry.  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  throw  them  into  this  systematic  form, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  point 
discussed,  though  it  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  as  because 
I  think  them  well  adapted  to  guard  you  against  one  of  the 
great  dangers  of  modem  criticism.  They  may  assist  in  teaching 
you  that  you  are  not  to  conform  the  text  of  an  author  to  what 
you  may  think  to  be  historical  exigencies,  but  rather  to  make 
your  view  of  history  (and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  authorita- 
tive doctrinal  teaching),  depend  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  which  your  text,  determined  by  its  own  proper  critical 
evidence,  supplies  you  with. 

In  this  particular  enquiry  no  theological  truth  is  involved. 
This  is,  for  my  present  purpose,  an  advantage;  as  it  prevents  its 
being  said  that  the  writer^s  view  is  biassed  by  doctrinal  pre- 
possessions. 

^  By  the  Rev.  W.  Kay,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.    Reprinted 
from  a  paper  published  in  Calcutta. 
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Incidentally,  the  remarks  will  shew  you  how  unwise  it  is  to 
give  implicit  credence  to  the  opinions  of  even  the  most  cele- 
brated critics.  However  painful  a  conclusion  it  may  be  to 
come  to,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  look  on  commen- 
tators as  persons  who  are  to  help  you  to  an  examination  of 
FACTS,  not  as  infallible  guides.  You  have  here  a  consensus  of 
really  pains-taking  and  learned  men  in  favour  of  departure  from 
the  Received  Text ;  and  yet,  I  am  much  mistaken,  i[  the  follow- 
ing paper  does  not  satisfy  you  that,  whether  critically  or  his- 
torically viewed,  the  received  reading  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  satisfactory  one. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Friday,  June  13th,  1856.  W.  Kay. 


I.     On  the  Beading, — la  ^EWrp/urrd^  the  btoht  one? 

A.     Manuscripts. 

I.  The  Alexandrian  and  the  Cambridge,  the  first  belonging 
to  the  fifth  century,  the  other  to  the  seventh,  htive'' EXkr/ym. 

II.  The  Vatican,  written  before  a.d.  850,  the  Landian  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  (spoken  of  by  Michaelis  as  a  MS.  of  the 
highest  importance),  with  two  other  uncial  MSS.  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  whole  body  of  cursive  MSS.,  (above  170  in 
number,)  have  the  received  reading. 

The  balance  therefore  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ceived Text  in  any  case.  But  if  the  two  following  remarks  be 
taken  into  consideration,  all  doubt,  I  think  will  disappear. 

1.  The  reading  "EWrjva^  being  itself  an  easier  word,  and  I 
might  add,  yielding  a  more  obvious  antithesis,  one  can  more 
easily  account  for  its  having  supplanted  ^EW^vurrd^  in  a  few 
MSS.,  than  we  could  for  ^EXKTp/urrd^  (the  more  exact,  but  less 
usual  and  more  difficult  term),  having  expelled  "ESWnjva^  in 
nearly  all  of  them. 

2.  The  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  is  chiefly  relied  upon  by 
those  who  would  change  the  text,  reads'' EWr^va^  also  at  ch.  ix. 
27,  where  the  editors  all  agree  that  ^BSXkrjvi&rd^  is  the  true 
reading.  This  is  enough  to  deprive  its  testimony  of  any  weight 
fas  to  this  particular  point)  in  the  passage  now  under  examina- 
tion ;  at  least  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  great  current  of  MS. 
authority. 

B.     Versions. 
Tischendorf  (followed  by  Alford)  produces  a  most  formidable 
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array  of  ancient  versions^  from  the  Syriac  (of  the  second  cen- 
tury) to  the  Yulgate  (of  the  fourth)^  as  favouring  his  innovation. 
But  this  is  altogether  fallacious  : — for 

1.  The  two  versions  I  have  mentioned  employ  here  the  same 
term  tahich  they  employed  in  chap.  vi.  1^  where  the  reading  is 
undoubtedly  ^EXKtivlgt&v.  (There  is  no  MS.  variation  there 
at  all) . 

2.  The  Coptic^  and  Arabic^  have  precisely  the  same  word  in 
all  the  three  passages  (vi.  1,  ix.  29,  and  xi.  20.) 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  their  renderings  in  xi.  20,  can- 
not be  considered  inconsistent  with  the  Textus  Beceptus. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  similar  observations  will  apply  to  all 
the  other  ancient  versions. 


C.     The  Fathers. 

Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius,  are 
referred  to  in  a  general  way  by  several  editors,  as  authorities 
for*^J5XX^i/a9. 

A  more  careful  examination  produces  the  following  as  the 
dernier  mot  of  criticism.*' 

1.  jFor  the  received  Text  j — the  text  of  Chrysostom,  (Ecu- 
menius  and  Theophylact. 

2.  Against  it; — Eusebius,  and  the  commentaries  of  Chry- 
sostom, (Ecumenius,  and  Theophylact. 

Now,  Firstly,  on  this  statement  it  seems  natural  to  ask, 
whether  the  direct  quotation  of  the  text  ought  not,  in  any  case, 
to  outweigh  the  indirect  evidence  which  the  commentary  is 
thought  to  supply. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

There  is.  Secondly ,  Netj  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  here 
alleged.  I  have  not  access  to  (Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,* 
but  an  examination  of  St.  Chrysostom  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  said.     For  how  does  the  case  stand  ? 

When  we  consider  the  tenor  of  his  comment,  we  find  it 
agree  entirely  with  the  supposition  that  the  textual  reading 
was  the  one  he  had  in  view.  He  says :  fa-©?,  StA  to  /jlt)  elZiva^ 
'EfipaioTl,  '^EWrjva^  ainoi)^  eKokovv*  "  They  probably  called 
them  Hellens  because  of  their  not  understanding  Hebrew.*' 
Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  were  to  strike  out  the 
word  ^EXki]va^  and  put  a?  in  its  stead,  simply  asking  a  person 

*  Ed.  Wilkins.  c  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  ^  Mr.  Alford. 

'As  these  commentators  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  their  evidence  in  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  of  less  importance. 
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to  detennine  from  tbe  aentenoe  itself^  for  whicli  of  tlie  two, 
^EXXi^viard^  or" E\Xijva9,  x  had  been  anbatituted^  tbe  answer 
would  be  ^EhXrpnfrr&i.  For,  to  aay,  ''  tbey  called  tbem  [i.  e., 
tbe  Gentiles,]  Greeks  because  tbey  were  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,''  would  be  absurd :  whereas  ''  they  called  them  [the 
religious  body  which  was  composed  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jews 
and  Greek  (dr  other)  proselytes,]  Hellenists,  because  they  did 
not  know  Hebrew,''  is  perfectly  natural,  and  corresponds  with 
the  explanation  the  same  Father  gives  of  '^  Hellenist,"  in  his 
comment  on  ix.  29;  rou9  '£\Xi;vMrrl,  ^i/o-l,  ^effo^ihnivf;,  '^He 
means  those  who  spoke  Greek." 

I  consider  therefore  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  this 
passage  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  received 
reading./ 

D.     The  Editions. 

The  elder  editions  coincide  with  the  MSS. 

The  Moderns  (as  Griesbach,  Lachraann,  Tischendorf,  Borne- 
mann,  and  Alford),  adopt  the  other  reading. 

The  spirit  in  which  they  have  done  so  has  been  too  much 
that  of  Doddridge,  who  on  this  passage  says : — '^  Instead  of 
'-EXXiyi/tcrra?,  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  is  favoured  by  the 
Syriac  and  some  other  ancient  versions,  reads '^EXXi7i/a9;  which 
common  sense  would  require  us  to  adopt,  even  if  it  were  not 
supported  by  the  authority  of  any  MS.  at  all." 

What  did  he  mean,  we  may  ask,  by  common  sense  ?  Whose 
common  sense?  Were  all  the  amanuenses  of  the  numerous 
MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  us, — many  of  them  the  most 
intelligent  scholars,  probably,  of  their  times, — destitute  of  this 
common  sense? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Scott  censures  this  rash  method  of 
dealing  with  the  text.  ''It  would  in  my  mind,"  he  says,  ''be 
far  preferable  to  leave  the  point  undecided^  or  even  to  adopt 
Beza's  exposition,  than  to  alter  the  text  without  the  authority 
of  any  MS. ;  for  who  can  say  how  far  men  may  proceed  in  alter- 
ing the  Scriptures  by  conjectural  criticisms,  pleading  at  the 
same  time  that  common  sense  requires  it  ?"  This  is  what  we 
might  expect  from  Scott's  sober  and  reverent  character.  It  is 
true,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  there  is  good  ground  to  conclude 

/  As  regards  the  use  of  the  word  "'LKK'nvas  in  other  places  in  the  Homily,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  term  "  Hellenist  **  was  an  unusual  term  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  that  one  portion  of  the  Hellenistic  body  (probably,  in  a  place  hke  Antioch,  the 
larger  and  more  influential  portion)  were  actually ''EAXt/vci,  Greeks  by  birth  (cp.  Acts 
xiv.  1  ;  xvii.  4  ;  xviii.  4). 
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that  Greeks  is  the  right  reading ;"  but  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  his  many  and  great  merits  as  an  expositor^  to  say  that  philo- 
logy was  not  his  strong  point.  If  proof  of  this  were  wanted,  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  his  comment  on  ver.  26  of  this  chapter, 
where  he  pronounces  that  a  rendering,  which  runs  counter  to 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  to  the  versions,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  to  the  all  but  unanimous  consent  of  commentators 
and   critics,   is  '^indisputably  the  natural  construction  of  the 


Tcrse.'V 


II.     On  ths:  Meaning  of  the  Tebm  ^EXKrjvKrral. 

I  think  all  the  evidence  we  have  goes  to  shew  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  designate  "  those  Jews  and  proselytes  who  used 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  synagogues.*' 

The  existence  of  this  distinction  is  put  in  a  striking  light  by 
an  anecdote  in  the  Talmud,  which  Biscoe  quotes.*  "Rabbi 
Ijevi  ben  Chaiatha,  going  down  to  Csesarea,  heard  them  reciting 
the  Shema'*  (Deut.  vi.  4,  etc.),  "in  Greek  {'(Tortf7t^=EXKrjvvaT[)^ 
and  would  have  forbidden  them;  which  when  Babbi  Jose  heard, 
lie  was  very  angry,  and  said :  '  If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to 
read  in  the  holy  tongue,  is  he  not  to  read  at  all  ?  Let  him  do 
his  duty  in  whatever  language.' ''  I  may  add  that  the  prejudice 
felt  by  the  Judaean  Jews  against  "  Greek ''  (almost  synonymous, 
in  their  minds,  with  "Pagan''),*  is  well  illustrated  by  another 
Talmudic  passage,*  which  says  that  Aristobulus,  while  besieging 
his  brother  Hyrcanus,  uttered  this  imprecation :  "  Cursed  be  the 
man  that  keeps  swine,  and  cursed  be  he  that  teaches  his  son  the 
wisdom  of  the  Greeks." 

Thus,  then,  in  all  the  great  foci  of  Judaism  we  should  have 
two  classes  of  Jews,  two  kinds  of  Synagogues.  The  ground  of 
the  distinction  was,  primarily,  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language 
by  the  one  party,  and  of  the  Greek  language  by  the  other  ;^  but 
in  course  of  time  a  much  more  radical  diflference  grew  up.    The 

ff  His  reference  to  Acts  xi.  26,  in  the  note  on  Rom.  vii.  3,  is  a  strange  piece  of 
inaccuracy. 

A  On  the  Acts,  p.  60. 

i  Whence  *EWriyi<rfi6s  is  used,  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13,  for  Paganism.  Indeed  the 
literature,  arts,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  were  all  imhued  with  the  Pagan  spirit ; 
and  were  felt  to  be  the  natural  pioneers  of  Paganism  in  religion.  Cf.  1  Mace.  i. 
14,  etc. 

i  Biscoe:  «.  s. 

I  At  the  present  day  the  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim  Jews  in  Jerusalem  worship 
in  separate  synagogues,  from  a  much  slighter  cause :  for  both  use  the  same  language, 
Hebrew ;  only,  the  one  pronounce  it  in  the  broad  German  way,  the  other  in  the 
Spanish  or  Oriental  way. 
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Hebrew  synagogues  would  number  very  few  on  their  rolls  who 
were  not  Jews  by  birth ;  while  the  Hellenist  synagogues  would 
absorb  the  mass  of  the  proselytes  from  Paganism.  We  have  no 
information,  that  I  am  aware  of,  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
these  two  classes.  No  doubt  the  ratio  would  vary  indefinitely 
in  different  localities.  In  Jerusalem,  of  course,  the  Hebrew- 
speaking  Jews  would  be  the  more  numerous;  in  Egypt  and 
Northern  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  the  Hellenist  portion 
would  in  general  preponderate.  A  similar  variation  would  pro- 
bably e3dst  in  the  ratio  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  elements  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  a  Hellenist  Synagogue ;  e.g., 
it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number 
of  Gentile  proselytes  in  the  Hellenist  synagogues  of  a  city  like 
Antioch  than  in  those  of  Jerusalem. 


m.    On  the  Suitableness  of  this  Meaning  to  the 

Context. 

Let  us  see  first  whether  this  explanation  agrees  with  the 
narrative  of  the  two  passages  in  the  Acts,  where  it  is  agreed 
that  "  Hellenist "  is  the  true  reading. 

1.  In  ch.  vi.  1,  we  find  that  the  Hellenist  converts  com- 
plained that  their  widows  had  been  neglected  by  the  Hebrew- 
speaking  converts  .(El3paioi),  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  We 
find,  too,  that  seven  deacons  (who  were  chosen,  it  would  seem, 
especially  to  represent  the  aggrieved  party),  had  all  of  them 
Greek  names,  while  one  of  them,  Nicolaus,  is  described  as  "  a 
proselyte,  a  native  of  Antioch.^'  The  mention  of  one  as  being 
a  proseljrte  implies  that  the  others  were  not  so,  but  Jews  (or 
descendants  of  Jews),  who  had  settled  in  the  Greek-speaking 
countries. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  neither  of  the  two  rival  explana- 
tions,— that  which  makes  Hellenist  mean,  exchmvely,  those 
Jews  who  resided  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  which  makes 
it  mean,  eoschmvely,  proselytes  or  Pagans  who  had  embraced 
Judaism, — ^is  correct.  The  Hellenist  synagogue  must  have  in- 
cluded (as  our  explanation  makes  it  include),  both  classes. 

2.  In  ch.  ix.  29,  though  there  is  no  express  contrast  with 
the  ^Effpdioi,  there  is  a  tacit  one.  So  St.  Chrysostom  took  it; 
'^He  means  by  the  Hellenists  the  Greek-speaking  Jews;  for 
those  other,  the  high-caste  Hebrews  {ol  ^aOeh  'E^paloi),  would 
not  condescend  even  to  look  at  him.^'  St.  Paul  himself  was  a 
Jew  by  extraction,  and  well- versed  in  Hebrew ;  "  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews  ;*' — ^but  his  embracing  Christianity  had  severed 
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him  completely  from  the  Hebrew  Jews;  they  felt  him  to  be  the 
opprobrium  of  their  body  ;"*  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  But  there  was  another  body  of  Jews^  who  had  no  feelings 
of  injured  pride  to  restrain  them ;  and  whose  zeal  for  Judaism 
was  probably  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  old  high-caste 
Hebrews.**  It  had  been  this  body, — the  Hellenists, — or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  men  belonging  "  to  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines, 
and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  them  of  Cilicia,  and 
Asia,^^  who  had  "stirred  up  the  people  and  the  elders  and  the 
scribes/'  contrary  to  the  policy  of  men  like  Gamaliel,  to  seize 
Stephen  (himself  a  Hellenist).  When  Paul,  who  had  then  taken 
a  most  active  part  with  them,  came  to  Jerusalem  "  to  preach  the 
fedth,  which  once  he  had  tried  to  destroy,^^  the  Hellenists  were 
the  party  to  whom  he  addressed  himself;  and  who  sought  to 
oppose  him  with  the  self-same  weapons  which  they  had  em- 
ployed against  Stephen, — argument  first,  and  then  assassina- 
tion :  ",they  went  about  to  slay  him.'^'' 

In  both  these  passages  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the 
term  Hellenist  fits  in  exactly  with  the  facts  of  the  history,  and 
makes  them  stand  out  in  bold  and  strong  relief. 

3.  Does  it  so  in  the  third  passage  ? 

The  facts  are  these.  On  the  persecution  which  followed  the 
death  of  Stephen,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  scattered 
over  Judaea  and  Samaria  (ch.  viii.  1) ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  formation  of  Churches  ^Hhroughout  all  Judaea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria.^'  But  the  tide  did  not  stop  within  these 
limits.  While  the  home-churches  were  growing  not  only  in 
piety  and  numbers,  but  in  knowledge : — while  they  were  being 
taught  to  extend  their  ideas  of  what  Grod  purposed  His  Gospel 
to  eflfect  in  the  world, — ^taught  to  '^glorify  God,  saying.  Then 
hath  God  to  the  Gentiles  also  {koi  roh  edveaiv)  granted  repent- 

m  There  is  a  curious  statement  in  Epiphanius  (quoted  by  Beza  on  ix.  29),  illus- 
trative of  tMs.  The  Jews,  he  says,  vented  their  spite  on  Paul  by  spreading  a  story 
that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Christians,  because  the  High  Priest  had  refused  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage ! 

»  St.  Matt,  xziiu  15. 

o  Although  only  in^rectly  connected  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the  vision,  which  Paul  speaks  of  as  granted 
to  him  in  the  temple  (Acts  xzii.  17,  21),  becomes  very  much  heightened  in  interest, 
when  we  remember  that  it  occurred  during  this  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  When  he  had 
gone  into  the  temple, — perhaps,  after  one  of  his  discussions  with  the  Hellenists — 
Jesus  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "  Haste  and  depart  quickly  from  Jerusalem ; /or  tltey 
wiil  not  receive  thy  testimony  coneermng  me."  "  Nay,  Lord,"  is  the  effect  of  Paul's 
answer,  ''they  must  receive  it;  they  know  my  former  zeal  in  persecuting  Thy  ser- 
vants ;  they  remember  the  part  I  took  in  the  death  of  Thy  martyr  Stephen ;  and  I  of 
all  men  am  the  one  who  ought  to  speak  to  their  convictions."  But  He,  who  sees  not 
as  man  sees,  said,  *'  Dqpart ;  for  Mt  purpose  is  to  send  thee  hence  to  heathen  nations 
afar  off."    How  and  when  this  was  to  be  fulfilled  he  learnt  afterwards. 
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anoe  unto  life"  (xi.  18) : — ^Bome  of  those^  who  had  been  driyen 
firom  Jeruaalem  by  peraecatioiii  wandered  on  ''as  far  as  Phenice, 
and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch/'  carrying  with  them — amidst  all  their 
seal — ^their  former  restricted  views,  and  "  preaching  the  Word 
to  none  bat  the  Jews  only''  (ver.  19).  What  their  saccess  was 
in  other  places,  is  not  record^ ;  but  at  Antioch  a  signal  blessing 
was  vouchsafed.  Some  of  them, — Cyprians,  and  Cyrenians— 
and  so  (vi.  9),  themselves  probably  Hellenists,— on  arriving  at 
that  city  went  to  the  Hellenist  Synagogue  (which  had  already 
contributed  a  deacon  to  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem),  and 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  be- 
lieved and  turned  into  the  Lord''  (ver.  21).  When  this  event 
was  reported  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  (of  Cyprus) 
was  seat  down  to  Antioch  (exactly  as  Peter  and  John  had  been 
sent  to  Samaria,  viii.  14) ; — ^and  when  he  "  saw  the  grace  of 
God," — here  in  Antioch,  the  political  and  commercial  metropolis 
of  Western  Asia,  working  as  mighty  a  change  as  the  first  effu- 
sion of  the  spirit  had  brought  about  in  Jerusalem  itself — ^'he 
was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  full  purpose  of  heart 
they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord." 

There  is  no  mention  made  as  yet  of  preaching  to  the 
heathen  (r^  SOvrjy  xi.  18) ;  although  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch  out  of  the  Hellenist  body  was  the  first  providential 
step  towards  the  first  great  mission  to  the  heathen.  For  the 
present,  the  work  to  be  done  at  Antioch  was  full  of  hope ;  and 
one  can  easily  understand  how  Barnabas'  thoughts  should  turn 
to  his  friend  Paul.  Who  so  qualified  as  he  for  handling  all  the 
topics  that  were  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the  infant 
Church,  and  for  the  further  spread  of  the  truth  among  the 
Hellenistic  community  ? — and  who  could  say  whether  this  might 
not  (in  some  unknown  way),  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision 
granted  to  Paul  in  the  temple,  in  which  '^  he  was  sent  to  the 
heathen  ?" 

So  it  was  to  be.  Barnabas  fetched  Saul  to  Antioch,  and  we 
may  surely  say,  with  much  greater  point,^  of  this  period  in  Paul's 
history,  what  Winer?  says  of  his  controversy  with  the  Hellenists 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  his  novitiate,  in  which  he  was  trained  for 
his  approaching  mission  to  the  heathen. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  years,^  we  find  that  the  apostles  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  ''  turned  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  on  their  return, 
gathered  the  Church  at  Antioch  together,  and  '^  rehearsed  all 
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that  God  had  done  with  them^  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door 
of  the  faith  to  the  Gentiles!''  (rot?  eOveatv). 

In  other  words^  the  complete  antithesis  to  ch.  xi.  19^  is  to 
be  sought^  not  in  verse  20^  as  the  advocates  of  the  reading 
"BlKKriva^  assumed,  but  in  xiv.  27. 


lY.     On  Objections  urged  aoainst  this  Beading. 

Our  first  endeavour  was  to  determine  the  true  reading  on  its 
own  proper  evidence.  We  then  proceeded  to  establish  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  term  so  supplied  to  us.  Having  now  found 
that  this  meaning  harmonizes  with  the  context  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  term  is  employed,  we  should  be  justified  in 
clo^ng  the  inquiry. 

Since,  however,  it  is  a  common  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  to  allow  a  few  objections,  warmly  urged,  to  overpower  an 
incomparably  larger  mass  of  positive  evidence,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  arguments  employed  against  the  received 
reading  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  annotators — Mr.  Alford. 
If  you  find  that  these  arguments,  when  applied  to  the  view  we 
have  been  led  to  adopt,  fall  entirely  pointless,  I  trust  this  result 
will  confirm  you  in  the  resolution  always  to  prefer  the  exercise 
of  patient,  inductive,  criticism  (or,  in  defect  of  that,  an  honest 
siispense  of  judgment),  to  that  compendious  method  which  is 
now  so  often  resorted  to,  when  men  meet  with  something  that 
does  not  seem  to  square  with  their  preconceived  notions, — I 
mean,  a  bold  alteration  of  texts,  and  a  supercilious  disregard  of 
authority 

1.  Mr.  Alford  begins  (in  the  very  tone  of  Doddridge),  by 
pronouncing  'EWrfVLOTa^  to  be  '^  apparently  altogether  a  mis^ 
take,  as  no  sense  can  be  yielded  by  it.''  And  again,  he  says ; 
"  That  reading  gives  no  assignable  sense  whatever.^' 

A  very  distinct  sense  has  been  assigned  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  paper. 

2.  He  tries  to  justify  his  assertion  by  three  reasons : — 

I.  The  first  of  which  is,  that  "  the  Hellenists  were  long  ago 
a  recognized  part  oi  the  Christian  Church.'^ 

If  this  be  aa;  argument,  it  must  mean  something  of  the 
following  kind  ;-=-  ; 

"  Some  Ilellenists  had  been  converted  at  Jerusalem ;  there- 
fore St.  Luke  cannot  be  here  narrating  a  wonderfdl  extension 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Hellenist  body  at  Antioch.'' 

"Why  not?^'  we  ask.  '^ Because  we  have  made  up  our 
mind  that  at  this  precise  period  a  further  development  of  the 
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ChurcVs  eomtiUUum  took  place."  It  is  sufficient  to  reply; 
That  is  a  mere  arbitrary  asmmptian ;  we  are  content  to  say 
with  Newton j  Hypotheses  turn  riNOo." 

II.  His  second  reason  is,  that  "  among  these  Suunrapevre^ 
themselves  were  probably  many  Hellenists.'^ 

Certainly. — The  great  body  of  emigrants  (it  is  implied)/ 
being  Hebrew  Jews,  preached  in  the  Hebrew  synagogues ;  but 
on  their  reaching  Antioch,  the  Hellenistic  community  of  that 
great  city  would  naturally  call  forth  the  energies  of  those  who 
had  the  human  qualifications  for  the  work.  But  neither  at 
Antioch  nor  previously,  did  they  preach  to  the  heathen  directly. 

III.  His  third  reason  is  that  **  the  term'Ioc/Satot  includes  the 
Hellenists.^'  It  may  do  so,  when  used  loosely  as  a  term  of  con- 
tradistinction to  the  heathen.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  contrasted 
with  persons  who  fall  under  the  designation  of  ''  Hellenists.'' 
Thus  in  Acts  ii.  10,  we  have  *'  Jews''  distinguished  from  ''jwo- 
selytes/'  and  in  xiv.  1,  from  the  religious  '^Greeks"  who  at- 
tended the  synagogue.  Now  both  these  classes, — proselytes  of 
righteousness  and  proselytes  of  the  gate, — came  under  the  ge- 
neral term  Hellenist.  Consequently,  although  these  Cyrenians 
and  Cypriots  acted  only  in  accordance  with  their  principle  (of 
keeping  to  the  synagogue)  when  they  preached  to  these  Helle- 
nists, there  was  a  vast  expansion  of  their  views  introduced  inci- 
dentally. And  herein  we  may  see  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  oi 
him,  who  is  ''  wonderful  in  counsel :"  who  is  ever  astonishing  us 
with  the  unlooked-for  progress  of  the  various  portions  of  his 
providential  scheme,  and  yet  "  nihil  agit  per  saltam"  For  we 
find  that  Judaism  itself,  by  its  long  and  gradual  working  on  the 
consciences  of  the  heathen,  had  provided  in  the  Hellenistic 
body  the  broader  platform  on  which  Christianity  was  to  prepare 
itself  for  its  first  direct  aggression  on  heathenism. 

8.  Mr.  Alford  lays  great  stress  on  an  opinion  he  had  come 
to,  that  Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apostles,  not  "  with  the  intent 
to  sympathize  with  the  work  "  at  Antioch,  but  to  discouroffe  it ; 
and  that  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  by  finding  such  evi- 
dences of  "  the  grace  of  God  *'  as  he  had  not  expected. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  to  war- 
rant so  strange,  and  not  very  reverent,  a  hypothesis.  The 
mission  of  Barnabas  is  described  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
that  of  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria.  And  it  is  obvious  to  ask, 
If  the  object  had  been  not  to  encourage  but  (as  Mr.  Alford 

r  ^'  The  historian  has  rendered  it  evident  that  the  want  of  language  wa^  the  reason 
they  did  not  [preach  in  Greek],  having  observed  that  those  who  came  thither  and 
preached  to  the  Hellenists  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene  "  (Gampbell's  Disterta- 
tiofUf  Tol.  i.,  p.  15). 
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Tentupes  to  say)  to  "  deter  ^'  the  evangelista  at  Antioch,  why 
select  "  the  son  of  exhortation^*  for  the  work?  Verse  24  shews 
plainly  what  his  qualifications  for  the  work  were, — "  He  was 
a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith/* — just 
the  endowments  that  would  fit  him  to  help  on,  and  strengthen 
this  great — almost  Pentecostal — ^turning  to  God^  As  for  the 
expression,  ^*  the  grace  of  God/'  it  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  in  xiii.  43,  where  "  the  Jews  and  devout  pkoselytes  *' 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  are  i^poken  of. 

4.  Mr.  Alford  adds  another  argument : — that  if  in  the  newly 
evangelized  community  at  Antioch  there  had  not  been  Gentiles 
fi.  e.,  converts  from  heathenism)  mixed  up  with  the  converts 
supplied  by  the  synagogue,  the  new  designation  "Christian** 
would  not  have  Been  required. 

This  is  a  most  precarious  assertion. 

The  name  "Christians,**  was  given  by  the  populace  as  a 
term  of  reproach.''  It  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 
adjectives,  which  had  come  to  be  used  of  factions,  e,  g,,  "  Pom- 
peiani**="of  Pompey*s  faction,**  "  Pompeyites.** — A  great 
movement  had  taken  place  inside  Judaism,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  attract  attention.^  Whenever  it  was  asked  how  this  new 
and  influential  '  sect  *  differed  from  the  other  Jews,  the  answer 
would  be,  "They  say  that  their  Messiah — 6  Xpiaro^ — has 
come  /*  and  their  name  would  be  set  down  as  Christians^ 


V.     Conclusion. 

It  may  subserve  my  general  purpose  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject at  so  great  length,  if  in  conclusion  I  point  out  how  the 
received  reading  not  only  falls  in  with  the  general  course  of 
the  history  of  the  Acts,  but  throws  a  striking  and  vivid  light 
upon  it. 

From  chap.  ii.  1,  of  the  Acts  up  to  chap.  vi.  7,  the  Church 
had  steadily  advanced.  The  Pharisees  advocated  toleration: 
the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  temple ;  and  very  many 
priests  joined  the  Church. 

At  that  point  (vi.  7)  all  changes.  Stephen  (himself  pro- 
bably a  Hellenist)  is  found  disputing  with  the  Hellenists  in 
Jerusalem,  and  is  killed  on  a  charge  of  compassing  the  over- 
throw of  Judaism. 


'  "  Quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat "  (Tacit.  Ann.,  xi., 

44). 

i  The  well-known  sentence  of  Suetonius  CClaud.,  c.  xxiv.),  "  Judseos,  Chresto 
impulsore,  assidu^  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit/'  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  popularly  looked  upon  as  a  moyement  going  on  inside  the  Jewish  body. 
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The  Chnrcli  ia  then  scattered  from  Jerusalem ;  and  two  great 
aeries  of  events  are  narrated. 

I.  (viii.  4 — ^xi.  18).  Nearer  home: — Judaea;,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  are  occupied  with  Christian  Churches;  Philip^  one  of 
Stephen^s  feUow-deacons,  being  prominent  in  the  work.  One 
of  Stephen*s  fiercest  persecutors,  Paul,  is  converted;  and, 
under  Babnabas's  patronage,  takes  Stephen's  place  for  a  short 
time  as  opponent  of  the  Hellenists,  but  is  soon  obliged  to 
retire.  By  a  special  divine  intervention^  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem are  convinced  that  *'  Ood  has  granted  repentance  unto  life 
to  the  heathen  [Idveatv)" 

II.  (xi.  19 — xiv.  27).  Other  bands  of  refugees  travel  far- 
ther from  the  holy  city.  Some  of  them,  being  Hellenists,  on 
reaching  Antioch  address  the  Hellenists  in  that  great  metropolis, 
and  make  numerous  converts.  Barnabas  comes  down  and 
fetches  Paul  to  labour  among  them.  Aftebwards  by  special 
divine  appointment,  Barnabas  and  Paul  engage  in  Missionabt 
work  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  their  return  proclaim  to  the  Church 
at  Antioch  that  ^'  God  had  opened  the  gate  of  faith  to  the 
heathen;^'  {iOveaiv.) 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  change  the  Received  Text, 
wish  to  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  second  series  of  events 
what  forms  its  proper  and  natural  conclusion. 

Thus  does  history  in  the  end  justify  and  reward  an  honest 
and  sincere  adherence  to  the  canons  of  inductive  criticism. 

Let  us  learn  this  lesson  well.  There  are  few  more  needed 
in  the  present  day.  Always  abide  by  facts.  Never  oppose  to 
them  your  "  common  sense,'' — which  in  most  such  cases  means, 
your  hasty,  and  impatient,  and  superficial  surmises.  Examine 
the  evidence,  on  which  your  facts  are  received,  as  carefully  as 
you  can ;  but,  when  they  have  fairly  and  adequately  stood  the 
test,  never  relinquish  your  hold  upon  them,  whatever  seeming 
perplexities  they  may  lead  you  into.  You  are  safe  under  their 
guidance :  they  will  bear  you  out  prosperously  and  triumphantly 
in  the  end. 

A  truly  philosophic  temper,  and  a  habit  of  sober,  patient, 
criticism,  far  from  being  opposed  to  faith,  are  the  best  human 
preparations  for  a  reception  of  divine  truth.  "  Try  all  things : 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
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THE  WILL,  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN.' 

There  cannot  be  any  question  of  more  importance  to  man  than 
the  inquiry  whether  he  is  really  an  agent^  or  a  mere  instrument; 
"whether  he  is  capable  of  exercising  an  influence^  any  measure  of 
which  can  be  attributed  to  himself,  solely  and  personally,  as  its 
author  and  originator;  or  whether  all  things,  even  the  most 
minute,  follow  one  another  as  the  links  of  an  eternal  and  in- 
exorable chain  of  necessity,  binding  even  Deity  itself.  If  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  created  agency,  if  God  has  delegated  to 
created,  and  therefore  limited  beings,  a  power  of  originating  any 
act  or  influence,  then  the  existence  of  moral  evil  can  be  accounted 
for,  and  its  origin  is  no  longer  inexplicable ;  and  natural  evil, 
as  the  corrector  of  moral  evil,  becomes  equaQy  intelligible. 
But  deny  this — ^make  every  created  act  the  pure  result  of  God's 
will — and  then  the  existence,  both  of  moral  and  natural  evil, 
seem  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Inquiries  of 
this  character  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  religion ;  for,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  trace  the  influence  of  any  theoretical 
opinions,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  man's  true  and  undissembled 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  his  responsibilities  will  always  be 
proportioned  to  his  belief  of  his  power  of  self-influence. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  which  attaches  to  such  investiga- 
tions an  interest  of  the  highest  order.  Men  are  liable  to  errors 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  There  are  at  times  strong 
temptations  to  repudiate  our  real  responsibilities,  and  at  other 
times  to  exaggerate  them.  The  former  temptations  are  danger- 
ous to  our  integrity,  and  invite  men  to  make  total  shipwreck  of 
their  faith ;  the  latter  often  threaten  to  crush  to  the  earth  the 
oversensitive  and  the  scrupulous.  Hence  we  deem  that  both  an 
unphilosophical,  as  well  as  a  disingenuous  and  therefore  irre- 
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ligioua  spirit,  which  ezcoses  its  slothfidness  or  its  incapacity  by 
treating  the  inquiry  as  of  small  importance,  because  a  mere 
theoretical  opinion. 

The  author  of  the  first  work  on  our  list  seems  folly  aware 
that  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  not  a  popular  one  cTcn  in 
the  world  of  students,  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to  answer, 
in  the  first  place,  the  objections  of  those  who  "  have  argued  that 
the  pleadings  connected  with  it  are  but  a  vain  wrangling,  for 
ever  revolving  round  the  same  point  but  never  approaching  it, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  man's  arriving  at  a  clear  result  on 
this  side  the  grave/'  In  answer  to  such  statements,  he  replies, 
that  "  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  the  thinkers  of 
all  ages  have  ever  returned  to  the  same  problem  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  despoifiding  views^  for  it  is 
an  evidence  of  an  instinctive  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  intellect, 
far  too  strong  and  too  universal  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  illu- 
sion/' 

To  suppose  that  the  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  solved, 
is  to  charge  those  who  have  in  various  ages  attempted  its  solu- 
tion with  an  undue  confidence  in  their  own  powers ;  but  dog- 
matically to  pronounce  it  a  question  absolutely  beyond  the  readi 
of  human  investigation,  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  presumption  on 
the  part  of  those  who  pursue  such  a  course,  which  richly  deserves 
the  reproofs  which  Mr.  Solly  administers  to  persons  who  pro- 
nounce those  depths  unfathomable,  of  which  their  own  personal 
examination  has  failed  to  find  the  bottom.  The  vanity  and 
egotism  betrayed  by  such  self-constituted  determiners  of  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  are  the  more  reprehensible  when 
associated,  as  they  often  are,  with  proofs  that  the  question  is  one 
which  they  have  very  superficially  studied,  and  that  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  much  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  same  time,  we  would  distinguish,  by  a  very  wide 
margin,  these  aspirers  to  a  position  to  which  they  have  no  claim, 
from  the  more  reasonable  and  much  more  widely  extended  class 
who,  without  pretending  to  fix  as  dictators  the  boundaries  of 
human  research  on  this  point,  are  impressed  with  strong  mis- 
givings of  man's  power  to  solve  a  question  which  has  for  so  many 
ages  baffled  his  investigations. 

To  this  class  of  minds,  who  have  not  absolutely  prejudged  the 
question,  arguments  may  be  addressed  with  some  hope  of  being 
heard ;  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  by 
far  the  larger  class,  every  author  who  wishes  even  to  obtain  a 
trial  will  do  well  to  endeavour,  as  a  first  and  most  important 
step,  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  receive  a  hearing. 

There  seem  to  be  three  leading  reasons,  either  of  which  may 
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aceount  for  the  failure  of  the  solution  of  this  question ;  and  the 
great  fallacy  of  those  who  prcmounce  it  insoluble^  seems  to  be 
that  they  hare  ignored  two  of  them.  The  question  of  the  will 
may  have  failed  of  a  satisfactory  solution  either  because  it  is  a 
subject  far  transcending  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect^  or 
because  the  existence  of  the  will  is  a  first  principle^  a  primary 
element  of  knowledge^  an  axiom  which  men  only  obscure  when 
they  attempt  to  prove  it ;  or^  lastly^  it  may  be  a  question  of  so 
comj^icated  a  kind^  that  it  could  only  be  solved  by  an  exhaustive 
system  of  investigation^  each  succeeding  inquirer  taking  up  the 
subject  at  the  stage  to  which  his  predecessors  had  brought  it. 

We  are  very  far  from  believing  that  all  past  efforts  to  place 
the  question  of  the  will  on  a  satisfactory  footing  have  failed^ 
because  it  is  a  subject  transcending  human  investigation ;  and 
that,  therefore,  all  future  attempts  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  hope- 
leas  waste  of  time  and  labour.  But,  while  we  agree  with  Mr. 
SoUy  on  this  point,  we  think,  that  the  foundation  on  which  he 
rests  the  past  labours  of  those  who  have  pursued  the  inquiry,  and 
on  which  he  builds  man^s  hope  of  its  future  solution,  is  a  defec- 
tive, if  not  an  erroneous  one.  His  statements  on  this  point  re» 
quire  at  the  least  a  large  measure  of  qualification.  "  Instinctive 
faith  '^  can  scarcely  err ;  and  the  indomitable  perseverance  with 
which  the  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  ever  returned  to  the  same 
problem  '^  may  be  regarded  ^^  as  an  evidence  of  an  instinctive 
faith,^'  but  not  simply  ^^  in  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect.'' 
There  are  problems  to  which  thinkers  in  all  ages  have  again  and 
again  returned,  and  in  which  they  have  been  as  frequently 
baffled, — problems  that  are  as  far  as  ever  &om  a  satisfactory 
solution.  There  is  a  pride  of  intellect ;  there  is  an  Overweening 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  man's  mind,  the  germs  of  which 
exist  in  every  heart,  and  which  neither  past  failures  nor  present 
difficulties  can  restrain  from  aiming  to  raise  itself  above  its 
level.  If  its  votaries  cannot  ascend  the  heights  and  fathom  the 
depths  of  all  knowledge,  they  seek  to  dwarf  its  proportions. 
They  prove  themselves  the  inheritors  of  that  fell  ambition  which 
animated  those  who  were  tempted  to  aspire  to  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil. 

Between  such  idolaters  of  human  intellect,  and  the  mass  of 
those  who  have  pursued  with  unremitting  ardour  the  investi- 
gation of  the  question  of  the  will,  a  wide  line  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn.  The  labours  and  researches  of  the  latter  have 
rested  on  a  wider  and  holier  foundation  than  a  mere  faith  in  the 
powers  of  man's  intellect.  They  have  pursued  the  inquiry  with 
untiring  assiduity,  because  it  was  a  practical  one  of  the  deepest 
importance — ^because  it  seriously  afi^Bcted  man's  responsibility—. 

X  2 
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because,  on  the  altematiTe,  the  issue  was  suspended,  whether 
man  was  a  mere  machine,  moving  as  he  was  moved,  or  a  self- 
determining  agent.  On  the  decision  of  this  question,  in  every 
man's  mind,  depends  his  belief,  either  in  an  atheistic  fate,  or  a 
personal  and  self-determining  Gk)d.  In  the  minds  of  all  con- 
sistent Theists  a  belief  that  the  solution  of  a  question  of  such 
vital  practical  importance  is,  to  some  extent,  within  the  power 
of  the  human  intellect  is  so  natural,  if  not  necessary,  that  it 
may  be  caUed  an  instinctive  faith ;  but  it  is  not  an  instinctive 
faith  in  the  mere  powers  of  the  human  intellect ;  it  is  a  faith  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood,  which  forbids  men  to  suppose 
that  a  subject,  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence  on  man's  views 
both  of  God's  being  and  nature,  and  of  man's  own  character 
and  position,  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  man's 
inquiries. 

Hence  the  investigation  of  this  question  is  one  which  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  mere  thinkers  among  men,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  all  men  in  all 
ages  have  thought  who  have  entertained  any  belief  in  a  Grod, 
who  have  ever  reflected  in  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  man's 
responsibility,  who  have  thought  of  good  and  evil.  Nor  is  it  a 
subject  on  which  they  have  merely  thought ;  it  is  one  on  which 
every  man  has  arrived  at  some  conclusion  who  has  entered  upon 
the  inquiry.  Not  that  every  man  has  examined  the  subject 
philosophiodly.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  question  of  the  same 
kind,  the  solution  arrived  at  has  been  such  as  each  man's  faculties, 
and  education,  and  opportunities  permitted.  But  every  man 
who  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  that  recognition  of  his  respon- 
sibility which  society  enforces  upon  all  its  members,  has  practically 
solved  the  question,  and  has,  although  vaguely  and  indirectly, 
perhaps,  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Hence  the  consideration  of  this  question  is  as  universal:  aa 
the  human  mind  itself;  its  proximate  solution  runs  parallel 
with  the  extent  of  human  society,  and  no  consistent  Theist  can 
for  a  moment  believe  that  no  data  have  been  given  for  its 
elucidation ;  or,  even,  that  the  data  given  have  been  insufficient 
or  limited  to  profound  thinkers. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  question  of 
the  will  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  place  all  men  on  a  level 
in  its  investigation.  It  is  not  one  of  those  primary  truths  which 
are  only  obscured  by  attempts  to  prove  them ;  on  which  all  men 
find  themselves  constrained  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  all 
but  infinite  variety  of  gradations  of  belief.  Even  amongst  those 
most  widely  opposed  in  their  theoretical  views,  there  is  a  certain 
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measure  of  practical  uniformity^  inconsistent^  in  some  respects^ 
witkthe  extreme  statements  of  both  parties ;  but  their  theoretical 
views  are  so  far  from  being  totally  inoperative^  that  every  man's 
practical  conduct  is^  and  must  be^  modified  in  its  more  hidden 
springs  by  the  opinion  which  he  holds  on  the  question  of  the 
human  wUl.  Nor  does  this  remark  hold  merely  of  individuals ; 
the  fatalistic^  and  arbitrarian^  and  fortuitous  theories  have  im- 
perceptibly moulded  the  characters^  not  only  of  philosophical 
and  religious  sects^  but  of  nations  and  of  empires. 

Another  argument  against  its  being  such  a  primary  and 
simple  element  of  human  knowledge^  as  to  render  all  reasoning 
upon  it  vain  and  fruitless^  is  derived  from  the  violent  undulations 
of  opinion  which  have  been  associated  with  it^  and  the  influence 
which  has  been  exercised  upon  mankind  by  those  leading  names 
which  have  been  distinguished  in  the  controversies  connected 
with  it.  In  this  respect  how  wide  a  difference  is  there  between 
it^  and  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  an  external  worlds  and  of 
a  perceiving  mind^  of  a  subjective  and  an  objective  in  creation. 
With  what  different  interest  do  men^  generally^  at  leasts  if  not 
universally^  consider  the  arguments  on  these  respective  questions. 
And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Not  surely  that  the  one  is  a 
less  practical  question  than  the  other ;  for  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  greater  practical  importance  than  that  of  self-existence. 
The  reason  is^  that  the  question  of  self-existence  and  of  the 
distinct  existence  of  an  external  worlds  is  one  of  those  primary 
and  universally  received^  or  rather  impressed^  truths^  which  no 
philosophical  reasonings  can  render  clearer.  The  most  untutored 
savage  has  as  clear  and  distinct  an  impression  of  subjective  and 
objective^  and  as  firm  a  conviction  of  his  existence  as  a  thinking 
unity^  and  of  the  existence  of  an  external  worlds  as  what  is 
possessed  by  the  philosopher  who  has  written  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity  upon  the  subject.  All  the  reasonings  of  the  whole 
world  of  phUosophers^  German  and  Germanizing^  have  not  added 
one  measure  of  strength  to  the  convictions  of  the  human  mind 
on  this  point.  And  this  conviction  necessarily  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  feelings  with  which  men  read  the  disquisitions 
of  the  learned  on  this  topic.  They  are  mere  exercises  of  mental 
ingenuity — proofs  of  a  truth  which  no  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  succeed  in  doubting^  all  his  reasonings  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding^ laboured  evidences  of  an  axiomatic  or  self-evident 
proposition.  In  this  respect  the  controversy  on  the  will  presents 
a  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a  subjective  and 
an  objective.  The  human  mind  has  not  been  more  powerfully 
or  universally  agitated  by  any  questions  than  that  of  the  will  and 
its  collaterals.     Each  side  has  had  its  advocates^  whose  labours 
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have  placed  their  names  among  the  monuments  of  history,  as 
those  of  men  who  have  greatly  swayed  the  haman  mind,  not 
merely  in  their  own,  bat  daring  many  gmerations.  There  seems 
to  be  no  instance  on  record  of  a  greater  or  more  extended  inflaence 
than  what  has  been  exercised  by  the  great  advocate  of  tkose 
opinions  upon  the  will,  which  cast  into  a  theological  mould,  and 
associated  (how  justly  may  be  fairly  disputed)  with  particukr 
scriptural  statements,  have  assumed  the  name  of  predestinarian. 
It  seems,  therefore,  a  very  injudicious  step  to  mix  up,  with  the 
examination  of  the  nature  of  the  will,  a  large  measure  of  those 
lucubrations  on  the  doctrine  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
which  only  serve  to  perplex  the  argument,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  done  in  Mr.  Solly's  hoik,  is  a  serious  defect,  and 
one  calculated  to  deter  many  firom  its  perusal. 

Having  noticed  two  of  those  leading  reasons  which  might 
be  supposed  to  account  for  the  failures  connected  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  will,  and  having 
pointed  out  some  of  the  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that 
they  are  fallacious,  it  remains  to  consider  the  third  reason  which 
has  been  indicated,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  pursued.  If  the  existence  of  the  will,  and  the 
character  of  its  relations  to  God,  and  to  the  external  w(»'ld,  is 
neither  too  profound  a  subject  for  the  human  mind  to  fathom 
satisfactorily,  nor  one  of  those  first  truths  which  are  only  ob- 
scured by  reasonings  upon  them,  uid  which  are  so  universally 
and  strongly  impressed,  that  no  arguments  can  add  to  the  power 
or  clearness  of  men's  convictions  respecting  them,  the  fiEolure  of 
a  satisfactory  solution  seems  necessarily  to  rest  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued. 

This  inference  will,  we  think,  be  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  actual  history  of  the  controversy,  and  by 
the  absence  of  that  exhaustive  and  systematic  investigation  by 
which  alone  so  important  a  question  is  likely  to  be  solved. 
There  are  so  many  professed  teachers,  whose  writings  prove 
them  to  have  barely  mastered  the  first  elements  of  what  has 
been  written  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  said  and  reiterated 
hundreds  of  times  since, — there  is  such  a  ceaseless  course  of 
repetition,  resembling  strikingly  the  labours  of  those  unfor- 
tunate animals  which  are  doomed  to  tread  the  same  round,  ever 
advancing,  but  never  emeigrng  beyond  the  marked  out  circle, 
that  it  would  require  no  small  labour  to  free  the  debate  firom 
its  embarrassing  accumulations.  Even  the  reasonings  which 
form  the  strength  of  Edwards's  argument,  and  which  have  so 
baffled  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  by  compelling  them  to 
ascend  ad  infinitum  for  a  first  determination  of  the  will,  are  to 
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be  found  in  Angnstin^  and  some  of  tbe  philosophical  reasonings 
of  Augustin  are  of  a  date  long  prior  to  Augustin  himself.  And 
if  such  is  the  case  with  leading  minds^  whose  writings  are  land- 
marks in  the  agitation  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
hosts  of  those  whose  names  have  been  as  ripples  on  the  ocean ! 
The  ndan  who  would  undertake  to  give  a  summary  of  the  state 
of  the  question  such  as  Milner's^  but  more  full  and  complete, 
and  to  give  the  various  arguments  upon  both  sides  in  the  spirit 
of  Bumett^s  remarks  on  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  day,  would  confer  a 
boon  upon  manlund,  and  pave  the  way  for  such  exhaustive 
appro3dmations  to  a  solution  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
might  be  thus  attained. 

The  characters  of  the  works  written  on  the  will  are  various. 
Some  have  attempted  a  settlement  by  one  distinct  line  of  argu- 
ment;  such  is  that,  for  instance,  of  Dean  Graves,  who  takes 
the  line  of  consciousness.  These  works  are  the  most  satisfac-^ 
tory :  they  select  one  point  of  attack  upon  the  fatalistic  theory 
or  its  opposite,  and  conduct  the  argument  in  a  manner  which 
shews  that  they  know  what  they  have  undertaken.  Others  are 
of  a  very  different  stamp ;  and  the  discursive  exertions  of  their 
authors  resemble  the  incessant  flutterings  of  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
which  indicate  no  definite  view  of  any  particular  point  of  issue, 
but  merely  suggest  the  conviction,  that  the  creature  is  uncom- 
fortably confined^  and  would  fain  escape  from  its  position. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  in  which  class  of  works  Mr. 
Solly's  book  should  be  placed.  The  lengthened  disquisitions  on 
causality  and  a  priori  knowledge  seem,  at  first,  to  promise  an 
original  and  well-defined  system  of  treating  the  subject.  If  any 
person  could  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  measure  of  ori- 
ginal and  independent  causality  in  the  human  soul,  the  question 
of  the  will  would  be  settled;  and  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  form 
of  the  first  chapters  of  his  work^  naturally  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  attempt^  at  least,  to  give  such  a  demonstration.  The 
point  at  issue  is  neatly  and  concisely  expressed  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing statements ;  the  first  giving  the  necessarian  view,  namely^ 
''The  whole  human  soul  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causality ;'' 
the  other  the  libertarian  view,  "  Every  human  soul  contains  a 
principle  of  action  not  dependent  on  the  law  of  causality .''  Had 
the  essay  been  carried  out  with  an  ability  corresponding  with 
the  condseness  and  correctness  of  these  statements,  it  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  had  a  just  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  works 
wluch  selected  some  definite  weakness  in  the  necessarian  theory, 
and  applied  to  its  refutation  an  equally  definite  line  of  argu- 
ment.    But  the  execution  of  the  work  by  no  means  fulfils  its 
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early  promises;  for,  granting  to  the  anthor  all  that  he  seeks  to 
establish  in  his  chiq^ters  on  Uie  conception  of  caosality,  his  rea- 
soning simply  resolves  itself  into  an  appeal  to  consciousness — ^its 
only  distinctive  feature  being  that  it  is  a  circuitous  and  com- 
plicated appeal.  His  whole  argument  seems  capable  of  being 
very  briefly  summed  up  in  his  own  words  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  reasonings  upon  "  causality/'  a  priori  knowledge,  etc.,  p.  127. 

1.  ''It  foUows,  therefore,  that  causality  is  not  only  subjec- 
tive in  the  form  of  its  application  through  abstract  ideas,  but 
subjective  also  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  that  it  is  not  pre- 
dicable  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  of  objects  of  possible 
experience,  that  is  to  say,  of  such  things  alone  as  the  subject 
can  represent  to  itself  as  objects  /'  or  as  it  is  more  briefly  and 
intelligibly  expressed,  p.  70,  ''  though  it  (causality)  arises  in  the 
subject,  it  can  only  be  predicated  of  objects/'    "  But, 

2.  "  Upon  reflection,  however,  we  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
something  in  us  of  which  we  can  never  be  conscious  as  an  object, 
as  we  can  never  present  it  to  ourselves  in  any  one  conception 
whatever"  (p.  129). 

3.  Therefore,  ''  The  only  answer,  then,  to  be  given  to  the 
above  question,  is,  that  the  whole  soul  is  not  an  object  for  us, 
as  it  contains  a  principle  which  we  can  never  objectivize,  and 
which  therefore  is  entirely  subject  to  the  law  of  causaliiy/' 

In  this  train  of  reasoning  there  are  several  serious  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  the  conception 
of  causality  and  catMolity  itself,  which  appear  to  be  used  as  con- 
vertible terms  in  the  passage  from  which  a  quotation  has  been 
already  made.  "  Hence  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  causality, 
as  explained  above,  that  though  it  arises  in  the  subject,  it  can 
only  be  predicated  of  objects.  This  then  is  the  result  of  oar 
analysis  of  the  conception  of  causality" 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
reason  respecting  any  faculty  or  act.  If  we  cannot  objectivize 
it,  and  prove  its  existence  and  its  character  by  objectivizing  its 
"  activity,''  nothing  remains  but  to  appeal  to  the  general  or  uni- 
versal sense  or  consciousness  of  its  existence,  and  as  Mr.  Solly 
denies  the  possibility  of  the  former,  his  argument  resolves  itself 
simply  into  an  appeal  to  consciousness.  ''  AU  I  have  said  amounts 
to  this, — that  we  know  nothing  of  the  actor  except  through  his 
activity,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  ever  be 
made  an  object,  or  in  any  way  envisaged  either  to  the  outer  or 
inner  sense"  (p.  130).  On  this  subject  the  author  of  the 
Princeton  Essay  on  the  "Power  of  Contrary  Choice,"  says, 
"  Neither  does  consciousness  testify  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
faculty,  though  most  of  all  relied  on  and  appealed  to,  to  bear 
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such  testimony.  Bat  this  is  a  vain  refiige.  For  consciousness 
is  the  mind^s  cognizance  of  its  own  operations ;  it  never  beholds 
naked  abstract  faculties  separate  from  their  workings.  It  dis- 
cerns them  in  and  by  these  workings^  and  so  becomes  conscious 
of  their  existence  and  nature.  This^  and  nothing  else^  is  the 
office  of  consciousness.  How^  then^  can  it  be  conscious  of  ope- 
rations which  do  not  exist  ?'^  (p.  215) .  In  these  words  we  have 
a  summary  statement  of  the  long  and  laboured  explanation  of 
the  office  of  consciousness  given  by  Mr.  Solly,  with  a  denial  of 
that  appeal  to  consciousness  into  which  his  reasoning  resolves 
itself. 

The  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  measure  of  causality 
in  the  mind  itself  is  a  failure,  and  the  endeavour  to  free  the 
wlLI  from  the  control  of  motive  is  not  more  successful.  The 
necessarian  view  is,  that  volitions  are  always  the  results  of  cer- 
tain objects,  presented  to  certain  states  of  mind,  and  acting 
according  to  a  certain  fixed  power,  which  their  adaptation  to  the 
state  of  mind  renders  necessary.  This  Mr.  Solly  controverts  by 
asserting  a  measure  of  self-energy  &ee  from  motive.  If  this 
could  be  proved,  it  would  be  a  refutation  so  far  of  the  necessarian 
theory.  But  here,  as  before,  Mr.  SoUy  fails,  and  not  only  fails, 
but  contradicts  himself,  by  pronouncing  worthless  any  act  result- 
ing firom,  or  rather  associated  with,  that  absence  of  motive  which 
he  endeavours  to  establish  in  order  to  refute  the  necessarian 
theory.  Thus,  p.  190,  the  author  concludes  his  reasonings  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  motive  in  these  words,  "  Allow  there- 
fore to  motives  as  large  a  field  as  you  wiU,  you  must  still  con- 
cede ultimately  a  certain  degree  of  moral  susceptibility  which  is 
entirely  nnmotived'/'  whUe  at  p.  186  he  says,  "Now  if  we  would 
get  rid  of  the  motive,  as  Beid  and  some  others  have  done,  by 
denying  its  existence  entirely,  the  action  becomes  not  only  blind^ 
but  also  an  absolutely  fortuitous  occurrence,  without  either  end 
for  the  man  or  reason  in  the  universe, — a  mere  inexplicable 
nonentity,  having  no  relation  to  moral  responsibility  or  any 
other  principle  that  could  make  the  hberty  of  performing  it 
desirable.'^  Now  is  it  not  evident,  that,  if  the  entire  absence 
of  motive  thus  degrades  an  action,  rendering  it  fortuitous  and 
worthless,  any  measure  of  absence  of  motive  must  proportionally 
depreciate  it?  And  is  not  the  element  of  pure  liberty  which 
non-necessarians  regard  as  the  great  constituent  of  virtuous  acts 
thus  described,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  faulty  element  in  human 
agency  ? 

If  these  statements  appear  contradictory,  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Solly  endeavours  to  prove  the  measure  of  absence  of 
i&otive  for  which  he  contends,  is  still  more  surprising.    In  con- 
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tiiiiiatioii  of  tiie  panagea  wldch  we  have  already  quoted  above 
from  p.  186^  and  in  which  he  condemns  an  action  without  motive 
as  worthless^  he  thus  proceeds  to  state  his  method  of  getting 
clear  of  motives : — ''  But  let  us  suppose  the  motive  to  be  got  rid 
of^  not  by  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  non-existence  of  a 
reason  for  the  act,  but  by  the  identification  of  the  act  and  its 
own  reason,  thus  making  the  distance  between  them  to  vanish, 
and  with  it  the  anticipation,  and  the  relation  of  means  to  an 
end,  which  are  essential  elements  in  a  motive/'  And  a  little 
farther ;  ''  But  the  self-determination  of  the  subject  is  no  dead 
fact,  first  deriving  life  and  meaning  from  without,  but  on  the 
contrary,  is,  in  itself  and  throughout  its  whole  essence,  its  own 
motive ;  for  in  whatever  degree  a  man  is  morally  gofOLy  he  is  so 
for  the  sake  of  the  goodness  itielfy  and  not  with  any  ulterior 
object/'  According  to  these  statements,  motives  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  smaller  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  acts  connected  with  them;  and,  owing  to  this 
peculiarity,  they  may  not  only  be  reduced  to  infinitesimal  pro- 
portions, but  converted  into  vanishing  quantities,  and  made 
entirely  to  disappear.  Such  a  method  of  solving  an  impotrtant 
difficulty  is  altc^ther  unworthy  of  any  author  professing  to 
write  upon  a  great  question.  Gt>odness  itself  is  as  much  a 
motive  as  any  ulterior  object,  and  stoics  and  epicureans  of  the 
nobler  order  are  equally  under  the  influence  of  motive.  And, 
so  far  are  motives  from  diminishing  in  power  or  dimensions  by 
their  being  brought  nearer,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and,  of 
two  motives  equally  powerful  in  themselves,  the  nearer  is  pro- 
portionally more  influential.  The  man  who  walks,  because  he 
likes  the  exercise,  is  as  much  governed  by  motives  as  the  man 
who  moves  with  pain,  but  takes  a  journey  with  an  ulterior 
object. 

The  relation  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  the  omnisdenoe 
of  God  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  the 
controversy.  Edwards  contends,  with  much  appearance  of  con- 
clusive reasoning,  that  divine  and  certain  prescience  proves  that 
all  things  are  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  hence  supposed  that  he 
argues  that  the  prescience  of  God  influences  the  wilL  Any 
person  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  course 
which  will  be  pursued  under  certain  circumstances  by  a  friend 
whose  character  is  intimately  known  to  him.  Now  the  know- 
ledge thus  possessed  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  conduct 
of  his  friend ;  but  it  can  only  exist  in  connection  with  motives 
and  circumstances  which  will  be  sure  to  lead  to  a  particular 
course  of  conduct,  and  nothing  less  than  necessity  will  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  a  certain  knowledge  of  a  future  ev^it. 
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From  tiiis  difficulty  Mr.  Solly  takes  refiige  ia  the  old  resoiirce 
of  the  puBctum  Bttma,  or  the  statement  that  with  God  there  is 
neither  past  nor  fature,  but  one  eternal  now.  The  examination 
of  this  dogma  would  require  an  article  by  itself.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe^  at  present^  that  admitting  this  notion  to 
be  one  of  which  man  can  entertain  such  a  conception,  as  may 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  reasonings  upon  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  will  to  the  divine  knowledge,  the  difficulty  only 
seems  to  be  removed  from  one  point  to  another.  If  the  divine 
existence  is  one  eternal  pres^it,  does  this  supposition  do  away 
with  all  succession?  If  Ood  fills  all  duration,  as  he  does  all 
space,  does  this  destroy  that  sequence  of  human  events  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  causality  and  necessity?  Can  we  form 
any  c^uception  of  an  event  as  now  occnrring;  and  being  in  this 
sense  present  to  God  himself,  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
some  being  not  yet  bom  ?  Does  not  this  refuge  present  some 
suspicious  indications  of  the  fallacious  resource  of  wrapping  up 
a  difficulty,  which  is  found  beyond  solution,  in  words  for  which 
we  have  no  corresponding  ideas  or  notions.  Is  it  not  like  the 
last  hopeless  device  of  the  ostrich — when  she  hides  her  head  from 
her  pursuers,  and,  not  seeing  them,  fancies  she  is  not  seen. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Princeton  Essays  on  this  subject, 
and  given  the  answer  which  they  supply  to  the  argument  from 
consciousness ;  but  our  principal  reason  for  referring  to  them 
was,  to  notice  some  disparaging  remarks  which  they  make  upon 
those  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  opposed  to 
Calvinistic  views  on  the  predestinarian  question.  We  believe 
that  the  theological  doctrine  of  predestination  affi)rds  a  more 
advantageous  foundation  for  arriving  at  unanimity  of  opinion, 
than  any  philosophical  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  will ; 
because  it  is  simply  a  question  of  fairness,  and  candour,  and 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  God^s  Word.  We  also  believe 
that  much  of  the  heat  and  rancour  with  which  the  question  was 
agitated  has  disappeared ;  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  opposite  views  to  take  up  common  ground, 
if  any  consist^it  reconciliation  of  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments can  be  pointed  out.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
following  extract  from  the  Princeton  Essays^  as  evidencing  a  very 
differ^it  qnrit,  seems  justly  opai  to  animadversion : — 

"  This  strong  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  not 
confined  to  men  of  the  world ;  it  has  entered  the  Church ;  and  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  men  who  have  assumed  the  office  of  interpreters  of  the 
mind  of  God  it  is  rejected  with  abhorrence ;  and  by  many  of  them  scouted 
as  not  only  absurd,  but  subversive  of  aU  morality.  And,  which  is  some- 
what sm^fffiung,  ministers  of  churches,  which  formerly  held  this  doctrine 
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firmly,  and  expressed  it  strongly  in  their  formulas  of  faith,  do  stienaously 
oppose  it ;  and  contrary  to  all  common  usage  of  words,  and  correct  rules 
of  interpretation,  pretend  that  it  is  not  oontamed  in  their  articles  of  religion. 
If  a  thousand  impartial  intelligent  men  could  be  brought  to  peruse  the 
Sevenieenth  Article  qf  the  Church  qf  England^  and  of  the  American 
Epiteopal  Churchy  whatever  might  be  their  own  belief,  they  would,  as  we 
suppose,  unanimously  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  held 
by  Calviniste,  is  clearly  and  strongly  expressed  in  that  Article ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England  goes  to  prove 
that  this  interpretation  is  correct,  for  in  the  early  days  of  that  Beformed 
Church,  all  her  distinguished  ministers  were  predestinarians,  just  as  much 
as  were  the  ministers  of  Geneva,"  etc.,  etc. 

To  controvert  at  large  the  correctness  of  this  statement^ 
particularly  the  historical  and  documentary  portion  of  it^  would 
be  out  of  place  here ;  but  so  far  as  the  question  hinges  upon  the 
common  usage  of  words,  and  correct  rules  of  interpretation,  we 
believe  that  the  Seventeenth  Article  may  be  signed  and  main- 
tained, as  it  no  doubt  has  been,  and  is,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
with  quite  as  good  faith  by  those  who  hold  that  the  views  of 
Calvin  ^re  imscriptural  and  pernicious,  as  by  those  who  are 
his  followers  and  admirers.  On  this  point  the  author  of  the 
Essay  an  Predestination,  which  we  have  associated  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Solly  and  the  Princeton  Essays,  observes,  p.  45, 

"  The  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  this  subject  is  drawn  up, 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  God's  Word,  but  framed  in  a 
great  measui'e  from  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  a  wise  course  in  all  cases, 
but  specially  so  in  proportion  as  the  question  which  is  examined  is  con- 
troverted or  difficult,  since  any  fresh  light,  thrown  upon  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  refer  to  the  controversy,  is  thus  reflected  with  undiminished 
clearness  upon  the  Article  itself." 

The  attempt  to  cast  upon  those  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  have  signed  the  Seventeenth  Article,  but  who  have 
done  so  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  Calvin  or  the  authors 
of  the  Princeton  Essays  would  have  attached  to  it,  the  imputation 
of  a  want  of  conscientiousness,  by  charging  them  with  unfairness 
of  interpretation  of  the  language  either  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article  or  of  Scripture  itself,  seems  as  ungrounded  as  it  is 
uncharitable  and  illiberal.  At  any  rate,  it  behoves  those  who 
bring  a  charge  of  this  kind  against  so  large  a  body  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  as  the  '^  majority,^'  and,  we  earnestly  hope, 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  to  be  above  even  the 
suspicion  of  a  want  of  ingenuousness. 

We  fear,  however,  that  an  examination  of  the  Essays,  so  far 
from  establishing  the  reputation  of  the  essayists  for  that  ardent 
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love  of  truths  which  views  with  just  indignation  all  tortuous  and 
disingenuous  devices^  will  lay  them  justly  open  to  the  rebuke^ 
"  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?'^  In  making 
this  statement  we  will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  essayists,  by 
bringing  forward  vague  and  general  charges,  unsupported  by 
particular  proof,  but  we  will  adduce  what  seems  to  us  a  subter- 
fuge, and  that  not  on  any  subordinate  or  collateral  point,  but 
on  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  the  question,  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  intellectual  position  of  the  authors,  and  as 
inconsistent  with  that  Christian  temper  which  prefers  truth  to 
victory. 

The  combination  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  necessity  with 
the  theological  doctrine  of  predestination  claims  Edwards  as  its 
author.  The  work  in  which  this  was  effected  has  been  highly 
lauded,  as  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning ;  and,  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  we  believe  that  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  refuted 
in  any  professed  answer.  On  Edwards  and  this  work  in  particular, 
the  essayists  highly  pride  themselves,  speaking  of  its  principles 
and  reasonings  in  the  following  terms  of  the  highest 'possible 
commendation : — 

"  While  we  build  not  our  faith  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  on  the  sure 
testimony  of  God,  is  it  not  lawful,  nay,  obligatory,  to  ward  off  the 
boastful  assaults  of  a  pretended  philosophy,  by  shewing  that  it  is  a 
*  philosophy  falsely  so  called,'  evincing  its  foUy  and  humbling  its  pride  ? 
Has  not  this  been  the  method  of  the  most  successful  defenders  of  the 
faith?  On  this  subject  let  the  illustrious  Edwards,  though  dead  yet 
speak ;  whose  own  immortal  treaiise  on  this  very  subject^  is  a  most  noble 
example  and  confirmation  of  what  he  says.'' 

And,  after  quoting  his  words  in  favour  of  a  philosophical 
discussion  of  such  subjects,  the  essayist  adds, 

"  Was  this  written  near  a  century  ago  by  so  accurate  a  draftsman  as 
Jonathan  Edwards  P  If  it  truly  delineates  what  then  was,  could  it  better 
describe  what  now  is  P  Who  more  vaHant  for  the  truth,  or  mighty  in 
counsel  and  act  for  its  defence,  than  he  P  Shall  we  not  heed  his  cotmsels 
as  well  as  revere  his  name  P  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  If 
his  history  was  prophecy  as  to  the  danger,  shall  not  his  counsel  be  so  as 
to  the  remedy," 

The  italics  are  our  own,  and  we  have  added  them  to  mark 
out  more  emphatically  how  consistently  the  essayists  have  adhered 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  this  redoubted  champion  of  the  tme  faith, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Princeton  Essays. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  controversy  which  has 
existed  on  this  subject  has  been  the  result  of  a  looseness  and 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  language,  and  that  the  antagonistic 
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parties  hsve  veiy  finqueiitly  misimdeffstood  eadi  other.  Thk  is 
a  drcumstaooe  which,  however  injurioiis  in  its  results,  011I7 
brings  home  to  the  contending  reasoners^  the  diarge  of  a  want 
of  jadgment  and  discrimination,  and  of  due  reflection.  But 
there  are  other  elements  of  the  controversy  of  a  more  Griounsl 
characttt.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  eontro^ 
versialists,  an  '*  artful  sophistry  by  which  truth  and  error  have 
beei  confounded,^'  and  which  have  greatly  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  right  understanding,  which  is  one  great  point 
towards  a  satisfactory  condusicMi.  So  far  we  quite  agree  with 
the  words  of  the  Princeton  essayists;  but  here  we  must  diverge. 
They  say  that  the  ambiguity  and  sophistry  have  been  introdu^ 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Edwards; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  these  elements  have  been  intro- 
duced by  those  who  hold  the  £eitalistic  theory  and  its  theological 
parallel  and  counterpart,  and  to  place  the  matter  on  the  most 
satisfactory  ground,  we  will  abide  by  the  evidence  of  the  essayists 
themselves  on  this  very  point. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Decrees  of  God  (p.  60),  we  find  the 
following  pertinent  remarks : — 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  were  it  not  for  the  ambiguity  of  certain  words, 
and  the  artful  sophistry  with  which  truth  and  error  are  confounded  by 
those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  (P),  very  few  persons  would  expenenoe  any 
difficulty  on  this  subject.  If  a  man  of  plain  sense  should  be  infoimed  by 
prophecy  that  he  would  certainly  kill  a  fellow-ereature  the  next  day  or 
year,  and  that  in  perpetrating  this  act  he  would  be  actuated  by  malice,  it 
would  never  be  likely  to  enter  his  mind  tJiat  he  should  not  be  guilty  of 
any  crime,  because  the  action  was  certain  before  it  was  committed.  But 
if  you  change  the  terms,  and  say  that  he  would  be  under  a  necessity  to 
perform  this  act ;  that  it  being  absolutely  certain  he  could  not  possibly 
avoid  it;  immediately  the  subject  becomes  perplexed,  and  involved  in 
difficulty ;  for  every  man  of  sense  feels  that  he  cannot  justly  be  accountable 
for  what  he  could  not  possibly  avoid ;  and  that  for  what  he  does  from 
absolute  necessity,  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  culpable.  Here 
the  whole  difficulty  is  produced  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  and  improper 
terms.  While  nothing  was  presented  to  the  mind  but  the  certainty  of  the 
event,  coupled  with  voluntary  action,  no  relief  from  responsibility  was 
felt ;  but  the  moment  we  speak  of  the  act  as  produced  by  necessily,  and 
as  being  unavoidable,  the  judgment  respecting  its  nature  is  changed. 
These  terms  include  the  idea  of  a  compulsory  power  acting  upon  us  not 
only  without,  but  in  opposition  to,  our  own  will.  A  necessary  event  is 
one  which  cannot  he  voluntary  or  free ;  for  if  it  were  spontaneous  it  could 
not  be  necessary ;  these  two  things  being  diametrically  opposi^**  etc.,  etc. 

With  a  large  portion  of  what  is  here  observed  we  perfectly 
agree ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  doctrine,  that  any  man  has 
been,  from  eternity,  fated  or  necessitated  to  commit  any  crime, 
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can  be  viewed  with  too  great  aa  abhorenoe^  or  that  those  who 
have  associated  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination  with  the 
theory  of  philosophical  necessity  can  be  too  severely  reprehended* 
Soch  men^  we  think^  should  be  justly  regarded  as  dangerous 
corrupters  of  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  faith^  and  as  subtle^ 
thou^,  perhaps^  unconscious  agents  in  laying  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  Atheism  and  Infidelity. 

Supported  by  the  statement  of  the  Princeton  essayists^  we 
will  not  shrink  frcun  maintaining  this  view,  even  if  it  should 
involve  any  name  however  hi^ ;  and,  therefore,  although  we 
may  be  considered  rash  in  so  doing,  we  must  join  with  the 
essayist  in  numbering  among  the  corrupters  of  the  faith,  and 
the  authors  of  the  sophistry  with  which  this  great  question  has 
been  imbued,  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
himself.  More  than  this,  we  have  no  hesitation. in  charging  him 
with  being  the  great  and  leading  agent  in  introducing  that  con- 
fixsion  of  certainty  and  necessity,  so  strongly  condemned  by  the 
author  of  the  Princeton  Essay  on  the  Decrees  of  God,  Let  not 
our  readers  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  drag  them  through  a. 
long  course  of  aigument  to  support  this  statement,  or  to  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  subtlety  in  which  Edwards  takes 
refdge.     The  proof  is  brief  and  patent : 

"  Metaphysical  or  philosophical  necessity  is  nothing  different  firom  their 
certainty;  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  iht  foundation  of  the  oartainty  of  the 
knowledge  of  them ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  groimd  of  ilie  iBfaliihility  of 
the  proposition  whidi  affirms  them."^ 

And  again, 

"  Philosophical  necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed 
connection  between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  which  affirms  something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a 
connection,  then  the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  whether  any  opposition  or  contrary  eflfect  be  supposed, 
or  supposable  in  the  case,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  whieh  affirms  the  existence  of  anything,  either  substance, 
quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain  connection,  then  the 
existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical 
sease.  And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  necessity  in  the  foUowing  discourse, 
when  I  endeavour  to  prove  that  necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  liberty.". 

In  condemning  this  confusion  of  certainty  and  necessity, 
we  agree  with  the  essayists ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enthu- 
siastic commendations  bestowed  by  them  on  Edwards,  we  trust 
that  they  will  excuse  us  when  we  say  we  believe  that  many 
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would  prefer  subacribmg  to  their  statement,  that  '^  a  necessary 
event  is  one  which  cannot  be  voluntary  or  free;  for  if  it  were 
spontaneous,  it  could  not  be  necessary,  these  two  things  being 
diametrically  cppasUe;^'  and  again,  ''the  idea  of  a  necessary 
volition  is  absurd  and  contradictory ''  (p.  61) ;  rather  than  to 
Edwards  when  he  sa^s  (part  ii.,  sect,  viii.),  "  that  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  never  contingent  or  toithout  necessity,  in  the  sense 
spoken  of;  inasmuch  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause  or 
reason  of  their  existence  must  be  connect^  with  their  cause/' 
But  there  is  another  statement,  in  which  we  must  agree  with 
Edwards,  in  opposition  to  those  who,  notwithstanding   their 
representations,  which  describe  him  as  a  great  champion  of  the 
faith,  have  so  entirely  abandoned  his  principles.    In  the  quota- 
tion which  we  made  from  p.  61  of  the  Princeton  Essay  on 
decrees,  there  is  not  only  an  open  disavowal  and*  reprobation  of 
what  is  the  great  principle  with  which  Edwards  sets  out  in  his 
treatise,  but  also  an  attempt  to  blink,  if  not  to  deny,  another 
very  important  conclusion  to  which  he  comes,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  p.  310,  namely,  that  God's  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  infers  a  neces- 
sity of  the  volition  as  much  as  an  absolute  decree.    In  opposition 
to  this  the  Princeton  essayist  draws  a  distinction  between  cer- 
tainty and  necessity,  which  Edwards  pronounces  to  be  the  same; 
and,  then,  endeavours  to  shew  that  certain  foreknowledge  in- 
volves no  necessity,  while  Edwards  maintains  that  it  does.     We 
do  not  intend  to  adjudge  here  between  Edwards  and  his  recreant 
admirers ;  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  for  the  present,  ''  non  nos- 
trum tantas  componere  lites :''  but  it  is  certainly  surprising  to 
find  men  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  principles  and  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  Edwards,  sheltering  their  doctrine  from  odium 
by  taking  refuge  under  the  wings  of  Whitby,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Edwards,*'  with  a  view  of  convicting  Whitby  of  a  fallacy.     We 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  admiration  of 
Edwards  is  a  blind  one,  or  that  those  who  have  denied  his  great 
arguments  on  this  question,  have  done  so,  either  because  they 
believed  them  unsound,  or  to  suit  a  purpose ;  and  candour  com- 
pels us  to  add,  with  regret,  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  is  the  truth,  and  that  a  want  of  that  conscientious- 

e  **I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  *  That  m&re  knowledge  does  not 
affect  the  thing  known,  to  make  it  more  certain  or  future/  But  yet  I  say  it  sup- 
poses and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already  future  and  certain ;  «'.  e..,  necessarily  future. 
Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  futurity  ;  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  futurity  sup- 
poses certain  futurity  antecedent  to  that  certain  knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other 
certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  a  jprior  impossi- 
bility that  the  thing  should  prove  true ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  necessity  of 
the  event  **  (Edwards,  part  ii.,  sect,  xii.) 
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ness  which  we  trust  that  many  clergymen  of  the  Chiirch  of 
England  have  held  fast  while  they  signed  the  Seventeenth  Ar- 
ticle, lies  at  the  root  of  the  contradictory  statements  of  the 
essays  in  question.  There  seems  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that 
Edwards^s  reasoning  is  disavowed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  from  the  abhorrence  with  which 
it  is  justly  viewed  by  a  large  majority  of  well-ordered  minds. 
"It  is  not  uncommon/^  remarks  the  author  of  the  essay  on 
Decrees,  "to  find  serious  people,  whose  feelings  are  so  affected 
with  the  mere  contemplation  of  these  doctrines,  that  they  are 
thrown  into  deep  distress,  and  even  agony,  whenever  they  occur 
to  their  minds.''  To  meet  this  very  natural  feeling,  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  which  Edwards  not  only  advocates,  but  which  is 
the  very  groundwork  of  his  treatise,  is  disavowed;  but,  when 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  is  to  be  defended,  then  recourse 
is  had  to  his  reasonings  and  to  that  very  line  of  argument,  which, 
when  another  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished,  was  denounced 
as  sophistry.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  natural  conclusion  which  the 
inconsistency  in  the  essays  suggests.  At  any  rate,  it  can  only 
be  avoided  by  supposing,  that  the  writer  of  the  essay  on  Decrees 
was  ignorant  of  Edwards's  reasoning,  and  that  the  periodical 
which  advocates  such  antagonistic  views  is  unworthy  of  any  con- 
fidence, in  its  consistency.  We  feel  the  more  strongly  called 
upon  to  direct  attention  to  this  subject,  because  it  has  been  too 
much  the  fashion  of  late  not  only  to  submit  to  such  sneers  at  the 
clergy  who  are  opposed  to  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article,  but,  in  the  case  of  some  men,  who  might  know  better, 
and  who  should  be  above  the  desire  of  so  vulgar  a  popularity, 
to  find  them  pandering  for  a  reputation  for  liberality,  by  stating 
that,  without  doing  violence  to  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  the 
Calvinistic  view  cannot  be  denied,  and  thus  admitting  indirectly, 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  and  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  it,  adopted  by  the  non- 
Calvinistic  body,  are  unfair  and  disingenuous. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  instances  of  what  may  be  called 
almost  arrogant  statement  on  this  subject : — "  The  fact  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees;  or  the  divine 
purposes  for  predestination ;  or  election ;  or  by  whatever  terms  it 
may  be  expressed,  is  viewed  by  most  men — and  not  the  un- 
learned only — as  an  absurd  and  unreasonable  doctrine,  etc.,  etc. 
Seldom,  however,  are  we  favoured  with  any  calm,  impartial 
reasoning  on  this  subject,""^  etc.,  etc.  We  think  we  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  to  the  essayist  many  specimens  of 

d  Princeton  Essay  By  p.  61. 
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reasoning  as  calm  as  his  own,  and  much  more  impartial  and  in- 
genuous on  the  part  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  ibe  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  impartiality  of 
the  reasoning  which^  to  establish  its  point,  confounds  the  cha- 
racter of  past  and  future  certainty  as  if  they  rested  on  the  same 
foundation  ?  *'  And  if  certainty  affected  the  charact^  of  an  act 
before  it  occurred^  why  should  not  absolute  certainty  aflber  the 
event  have  the  same  effect  ?  When  an  act  is  performed^  its  cer- 
tainty is  so  great,  that  no  power  can  render  it  uncertain ;  and 
no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  not  destroy  its 
freedom  as  much  as  previous  certainty/'''  To  this  sophistry  we 
will  reply  in  the  words  of  one  to  whom  the  essayist  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  subscribe,  and  who  thus  points  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  evidence  of  past  and  foture  events ;  ^'  An  evident 
thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itseff,  or  evident  in  something 
else/*  A  past  event  is  evident  in  itself;  a  future  event  can  only 
be  evident  in  something  else,  e.  ff.,  its  cause. 

We  have  associated  the  last  work  at  the  head  of  this  article 
with  that  of  Mr.  Solly,  and  with  the  Princeton  Essays,  because, 
although  it  has  been  published  for  a  little  time,  it  treats  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  discusses  it  both  in  its  philosophical  and 
theological  aspects.  Its  two  important  features,  are  its  limiting 
the  measure  of  the  exercise  of  the  will  to  an  extent  whic^  vindi- 
cates it  from  the  character  of  being  a  perfectly  arbitrary  and 
capricious  principle,  a  charge  fc»r  which  the  rash  statements  of 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  have  given  too 
much  reason,  and  also  in  urging  the  bearing  of  general  laws 
upon  the  question.  If  God  deals  with  men  by  general  laws,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  these  laws  are  less  favourable  to  the 
human  race  as  a  whole  than  almighty  power  and  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness  might  have  made  them;  but  there  can  be  no  room 
for  charging  them  with  that  blind  personal  partiality,  associated 
with  the  doctrine  of  absolute  individual  decrees. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  although  the  nearest 
counterpart  to  the  doctrine  termed  philosophical  necessity,  differs 
from  it  in  many  important  points.  One  of  these  Mr.  Knight 
points  out  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  The  great  foundation  of  his  (Augustine's)  error  was  an  almost  com- 
plete insulation  of  the  individual  members  of  a  system  of  the  most  com- 
plicated nature,  and  in  which  the  mutual  dependence  extends,  not  only 
from  one  link  to  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  in  greater  or  less  degree 
to  the  first  in  the  system.  Grounding  their  conclusions  upon  an  error  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  Edwards  and  other  necessarians  made  the  inter- 

«  Ibid,,  p.  62. 
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dependence  so  rigid  and  entire,  that  they  altogether  merged  the  individual 
in  the  system ;  so  that  each  individual  was  and  could  be  nothing  else,  in 
character  and  destination,  than  what  a  chain  of  necessary  precedents  and 
consequents  made  him." 

"  Xhe  truth  lies  between  these  extremes,  both  of  which  contain  a  por- 
tion of  it.  .  .  .  Though  influenced  more  or  less  by  what  precedes  him,  even 
to  that  first  fatal  act  which  contaminated  his  nature,  no  man  is  so  entirelv 
and  rigidly  dependent  upon  what  precedes  or  surrounds  him  in  the  system, 
as  to  be  deprived  of  all  voluntary  or  self-originated  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  or  so  as  to  be  precluded  from  direct  communication  with  the 
original  author  of  man's  being  on  the  other." — p.  xi. 

This  qaotation  gives  a  fair  statement  of  Mr.  Knight's  view 
of  the  philosophical  question,  but  his  work  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  the  theological  doctrine.  On  this  subject  he  main- 
tains that  the  scripture,  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most  syste- 
matic statement  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  that  the  doctrine  there  stated  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  individual  and  personal  decrees,  but  of  one  great 
decree  terminated  to  Christ,  and  to  the  means  of  salvation  as 
laid  up  in  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  either  from  an  intention  of  writing 
his  work  for  those  who  had  already  studied  the  question,  or  from 
taking  it  for  granted  that  its  leading  elements  were  more  familiar 
to  the  generjdity  of  readers  than  they  really  are,  or,  from  for- 
getting the  caution,  " Brevis  esse  laboro,  fio  ohscuruSy^  Mr. 
Knight^s  book  is  not  written  popularly  enough  to  make  it  pala- 
table to  the  generality  of  readers,  a  fault  which  also  attaches 
to  Mr.  SoUy^s  book,  6.  g,  in  its  mathematical  illustrations  of  the 
limited  measure  of  the  power  of  wiU.  There  are,  for  instance, 
terms  in  Mr.  Knight's  phraseology  which,  though  used  by  some 
of  our  older  divines,  would  require  explanation  even  to  some 
professed  students.  The  "  termination  of  the  decree  to  Christ '' 
is  one  of  this  class  which,  although  found  in  d^ackson,  calls  for 
some  definition  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  and  as  it  expresses 
a  great  leading  idea  in  Mr.  Knight^s  theory,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  his  views  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression. 

In  opposition  both  to  Armenians  and  Calvinists,  both  of 
whom  hold  that  there  are  as  many  decrees  as  there  are  indivi- 
duals, or  that  every  member  of  the  human  race  is  the  subject  of 
a  decree  by  which  his  final  destination  has  been  fixed  from  all 
eternity,  and  which  decree  attaches  to  him  personally  and  indi- 
vidually, Mr.  Knight  denies  all  personal  and  individual  decrees. 
He  maintains  that  there  is  only  one  decree,  of  which  Christ  himself 
is  the  subject,  which  is  terminated  and  does  not  go  beyond  him, 
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except  virtaaliy,  and  which  only  attaches  to  indiyidoals  aeeord- 
ing  to  their  actual  relation  to  him.  The  difference  between 
these  views  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  human  laws  and 
legislators. 

A  human  legislator  would  coincide  with  the  Calvinistic  view 
of  God's  decrees,  who^  looking  on  a  number  of  transgressors 
against  the  welfare  of  society^  should  arbitrarily  and  without 
any  difference  in  the  subjects^  select  certain  individuals  per- 
sonally^  and  by  name^  for  pardon  and  favour^  and  consign  other 
individuals^  by  name^  to  punishment.  The  Armenian  view^  on 
the  other  hand^  would  require  for  the  illustration  of  its  views  of 
God's  manner  of  dealing  m  predestination^  a  legislator  who^  in 
the  same  circumstances,  resolved  upon  admitting  to  favour  such 
trangressors  out  of  the  mass  as  would  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions,  and  who,  being  able  to  discriminate  beforehand  between 
those  who  would  and  those  who  would  not  do  so,  selected  the 
former  personally  and  by  name,  and  condemned  the  others  in 
the  same  way.  In  both  these  cases,  there  are  as  many  separate 
declarations  of  favour  or  the  reverse  as  there  are  persons.  Every 
man  is  actually  the  subject  of  a  direct  law  or  decree  which 
attaches  to  him  personally. 

The  human  legislator  who  would  illustrate  Mr.  Knighf  s 
view  would  proceed  differently.  He  would  publish  one  law 
which  would  comprehend  all  who  accepted  its  terms,  and  exclude 
all  who  did  not,  but  which  would  be  terminated  to  its  own  con- 
ditions, and  which  would  not  take  any  direct  cognizance  of  any 
persons  or  individuals  as  such,  either  for  pardon  or  the  reverse. 
In  this  way,  however  numerous  the  individuals  affected,  there  is 
only  one  law  and  decree,  and,  to  judge  of  their  state  men  have 
only  one  resource,  namely,  to  examine  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  that  one  great  law  as  embracing  or  rejecting  it. 

This  view  is  brought  out  more  plainly  perhaps  in  one  of  the 
foot  notes,  which  we  shall  presently  quote,  than  in  any  part  of 
the  body  of  the  work. 

There  is  however  one  element  of  the  question  which  our 
illustration  does  not  sufficiently  bring  into  view.  According  to 
both  the  Armenian  and  Calvinistic  theories,  every  man,  before 
he  is  born,  or  has  done  good  or  evil,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
decree  fixing  his  destiny.  From  all  eternity  James,  and  John, 
and  William  have  been  personally  the  subjects  of  decrees  which 
have  fixed  their  state  among  the  blessed,  and  Arthur,  Henry, 
and  Philip  have  been  personally  decreed  to  be  condemned.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Armenian  theory  modifies  the  repulsiveness  of 
this  doctrine,  by  maintaining  that  God  foresaw  how  they  would 
respectively  act;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  truth,  that,  from 
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eternal  ages  before  they  were  born,  a  decree  existed,  attaching 
to  them  personally,  and  which  precludes  all  supposition  or  possi- 
bility of  any  man  being  diiSerent  from  what  he  is  according  to 
this  decree.  And  if,  as  Edwards  maintains,  certain  foreknow- 
ledge involves  necessity  as  certainly  as  an  absolute  decree — a 
position  which  we  have  never  seen  refuted,  and  which  we  believe 
to  be  beyond  refutation — the  Armenian  qualification  does  not 
remove  the  repulsiveness  of  the  doctrine. 

A  great  law  or  decree  taking  no  cognizance  of  individuals  at 
the  era  of  its  promulgation,  but  only  as  they  actually  obey  or 
disobey  it  when  they  come  into  existence — not  attaching  to  par- 
ticular persons  from  eternity,  but  only  at  the  time  of  their 
existence,  and  according  to  their  actual  and  present  relations  to 
it,  is  a  widely  difierent  thing ;  and  seems  free  from  the  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  both  the  Calvinistic  and  Armenian  theo- 
ries, by  removing  in  toto  all  personal  decrees,  by  directing  men^s 
attention  without  distraction  to  Christ,  and  the  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  salvation  as  laid  up  in  him,  and  by  removing 
all  suspicion  of  any  under-current  of  influence,  or  private  and 
personal  eternal  decree,  which  can,  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  freedom  and  fulness  of  God's  declarations  of  mercy — of  his 
bond  fide  willingness  to  receive  all  who  come  to  him,  and  of  its 
being  his  pleasure  that  none  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Practically  this  view  is  calculated  to  recommend  itself  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Edwards ;  but 
Mr.  Knight  professes  to  be  one  who  is  desirous  of  reconciling 
differences,  and  the  decided  manner  in  which  he  maintains  the 
absolute  character  of  God's  decree  seems  calculated  to  recom- 
mend his  theory  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those  who 
think  it  derogatory  to  God's  honour  that  his  decree  should  be 
dependent  upon  his  prevision,  and,  through  that,  upon  human 
agency.  In .  this  aspect  of  the  question  he  asserts,  as  fully  and 
strongly  as  Calvin  or  Edwards  could  do,,  the  absolute  nature  of 
God's  decree,  and  its  entire  independence  of  man's  obedience  or 
the  reverse,  as  the  following  statement  in  the  foot  note,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  will  prove  :- 

**  To  suppose  that  God's  decree  is  dependent  upon  his  provision  of 
man's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  gospel,  or  accommodated  to  it,  is  to 
make  the  decree  dependent  upon  man,  and  degrades  God's  purpose  below 
that  of  a  human  lawgiver.  In  the  establishment  of  a  code  of  justice,  and 
in  enacting  those  great  laws  which  involve  the  deepest  principles  of  jus- 
tice, the  wisest  and  best  lawgiver  does  not  concern  himself  with  enquiries 
as  to  who  will,  or  who  will  not  be  likely  to  obey  the  law  ;  but  the  great 
enquiry  is.  Whether  the  law  is  such  as  should  be  obeyed — such  as  does 
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justice  between  man  and  man ;  and  tbe  more  clearly  he  sees,  and  is  satis- 
fied with  its  agreement  with  the  great  principles  of  justice,  the  less  con- 
cerned will  he  be  as  to  the  individual  results  of  its  actual  application. 
Now,  as  God  knows  perfectly  the  entire  agreement  of  his  purposes  with 
the  highest  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  too,  the  result  of  its  individual 
application,  though  perfectly  known,  is  subsequent  in  order  of  nature,  and 
vastly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  establishment  of  the  purpose  and 
decree  itself,  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  in  the  most  minute  degree 
dependent  even  upon  God's  omniscient  provision.  That  God  foresees  all 
the  details  of  its  application,  and  that  some  are  elect  according  to  this 
foreknowledge,  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  making  the  decree  depen- 
dent upon  it,  or  from  supposing  that  election  according  io  foreknowledge^ 
and  election  according  to  an  individtml  decree^  are  the  same  thing,  or 
identified  either  in  order  or  constitution." 

There  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  whicb^  according  to 
both  the  Calvinistic  and  Armenian  interpretation^  contradict 
Mr.  Knight's  theory.  Of  these  the  principal  are  those  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  particularly  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters.  For  an  answer  to  the  objections  derived  from  these 
passages,  he  refers  to  his  commentary  upon  that  epistle,  in 
which  he  adduces  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  prior  know- 
ledge there  spoken  of  is  not  an  eternal  foreknowledge  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  Christian  dispensation^  but  God's  earlier 
knowledge  of  the  Jews  compared  to  the  heathens,  of  which  God 
speaks  when  he  says  of  the  former,  ^'  You  only  have  I  known  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth;"  and  again,  "Israel  is  my  first- 
born,  and  the  first  fruits  of  my  increase/'  As  God's  knowledge 
of,  and  marking  out,  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  his 
justification  of  them  in  the  vindication  of  their  claim  to  this 
position,  by  judging  in  their  favour  in  their  collisions  with  the 
heathen,  were  intended  to  be  an  illustration  of  his  dealings  with 
his  people  at  large  in  all  ages,  any  ultimate  failure  of  his  good 
purposes  towards  the  Jews  would  paralyze  the  confidence  of  the 
Israel  of  Christ  in  God's  great  purpose  of  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  world. 

We  wish  very  much  that  the  writers  of  the  Princeton  Essays, 
or  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  so  highly  commends  them  as  their  English 
editor,  would  give  Mr.  Knight's  volume  a  thorough  sifting,  and, 
if  its  positions  are  not  true,  attempt  their  refutation.  Mr. 
Knight  is  a  close  reasoner,  and  his  published  works  are  not 
hasty  productions,  and  deserve  attention.  The  work  we  have 
now  noticed  is  but  a  small  one,  and  we  recommend  its  perusal 
to  all  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  important  subject 
it  so  ably  discusses. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  works  because  we 
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believe  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  be  a  pernicious  one,  which, 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusions,  tends  to  undeify  God,  and 
that,  when  the  doctrine  of  gredestination  is  linked  with  it  in  an 
unhallowed  union,  it  leads  naturally  to  universalism  and  to  the 
denial  of  sin  as  a  real  evil.  This  is  the  issue  to  which  it  has  led 
Crombie  in  his  work  on  necessity;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
natural  and  logical  issue  of  that  theory. 

For  the  association  of  the  necessity  called  philosophical  with 
any  doctrine  of  Scripture  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  ne- 
cessity. The  one  rests  upon  the  mere  reasonings  of  men,  and  is 
a  matter  of  pure  philosophical  controversy;  the  other  rests  upon 
the  declarations  of  God^s  revealed  Word,  and  the  controversy  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  present 
seems  a  favourable  time  for  attempts  to  reconcile  diflFerences 
upon  what  really  is  a  controversy  of  controversies,  since  there  is 
an  evident  and  widely-spread  craving  for  such  a  result.  To  have 
any  prospect  of  success,  those  who  discuss  the  subject,  or  who 
propose  any  common  platform,  must  be  students  who  have  long 
and  intently  examined  the  subject,  and  who  are  masters  of  the 
principal  theories  at  least  which  have  been  formerly  propounded. 
And  to  these  qualifications  they  must  add  an  open  and  ingenu- 
ous spirit,  seeking  truth  and  peace,  not  plausible  subterfuges 
and  mere  victory. 
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ST.  PAUL  IH  CRSTB.' 

Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
was  reviewed  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kitto^  who  was  enabled  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
localities  in  Malta  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  add 
a  valuable  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Smithes  con- 
clusions. A  second  edition  has  just  been  published,  containiug 
important  original  matter  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  in  Crete,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
work  we  mean  at  present  to  confine  our  remarks. 

Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  Dr.  Kitto  had  visited  those  parts  of 
Crete  which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  this  portion  of  the  Acts  that  the  evidence  respecting 
the  locsdities  which  are  there  noticed  is  most  defective.  In  fact, 
the  only  places  which  the  laborious  and  learned  Biscoe  was 
unable  to  identify  were  in  Crete ;  upon  this  he  remarks : — 

"  We  have  now  examined  the  journies  and  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions ;  and  of  the  numerous  places  named  therein  we  find  bat 
seven  which  are  omitted  by  Strabo,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  geographers 
that  are  come  down  to  us.  The  rest  are  described  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  history  of  the  Acts.  Of  the  seven  omitted  by  him  five  are  fully 
and  clearly  spoken  of  by  other  ancient  authors.  There  remain  only  two 
therefore  of  which  a  doubt  can  be  admitted"  (p.  383). 

He  adds  in  a  note,  "  The  two  are,  The  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea" 

The  question  respecting  Fair  Havens  was  set  at  rest  by 
Dr.  Pococke,  whose  Description  of  the  East  was  published  soon 
after  Biscoe's  work.     He  says : — 

"  In  searching  after  Lebena  farther  to  the  west,  I  found  out  a  place 
which  I  thought  to  be  of  greater  consequence  because  mentioned  in  Holy 
.Scripture,  and  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  St.  Paul;  that  is,  the 
Fair  Havens  near  unto  the  city  of  Lasea ;  for  there  is  another  small  bay 
about  two  leagues  to  the  east  of  Matala,  and  which  is  now  called  by  the 
Greeks  Good  or  Fair  Havens  (Atfi€ov€9  Ka\ovs)"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  250). 

This  place  had  been  previously  visited  by  Rawolf,  who  calls 
it  Calismene,  and  by  Fynes  Moryson,  who  calls  it  Calis  Mi- 

a  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Saint  Paul :  with  Dissertations  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  St,  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  indents.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq^  F.R.S.,  etc.  Second  EditioD,  with  additional  Proo&  and 
Illustrations.     London:  Longmans.     1856.     12mo.y  pp.  312. 
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niones^  but  neither  of  them  was  aware  of  its  identity  with  the 
KaXov<s  Acfi€va^  of  the  Acts.  The  exact  position  of  Phenice 
was  also  uncertain^  and  that  of  Lasea  altogether  unknown. 
With  respect  to  Phenicd  Mr.  Smith  observes : — 


"  The  only  traveller  who  has  collected  evidence  upon  the  spot  bearing 
upon  this  point  is  Mr.  Pashley.  It  is  not  so  complete  as  could  have  been 
wished,  because  that  part  of  his  work  has  been  left  unfinished ;  he  has 
however  stated  enough  to  confirm  the  foregoing  evidence.  He  found,  a 
short  distance  above  Lutro,  two  villages  bearing  the  names  of  Anopolis 
and  Aradena,  and  observes  that,  '  The  mention  of  an  ancient  city  called 
Aradena  along  with  Anopolis  and  Port  Phoenix,  in  the  Synecdemus  of 
Hierocles,  seems  to  point  plainly  to  Lutro  as  the  site  of  the  last  named 
city.* " 

Mr.  Smith,  by  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  ancient  authors,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Lutro 
was  the  ancient  Phenice,  but  he  could  discover  no  hydrogra- 
phical  description  of  the  harbour  in  any  sailing  directions, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  he  found  that  it  was  the  general  im- 
pression of  naval  officers  familiar  with  the  Levant  that  there 
were  no  ship  harbours  in  this  part  of  Crete.  Of  the  three 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  therefore.  Fair  Havens  was 
the  only  one  about  which  no  doubts  could  be  entertained.  Mr. 
Smithes  enquiries  have  however  had  the  effect  of"  calling  the 
attention  of  qualified  observers,  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  his  conclusions  by  a  personal  examination  of  the 
localities,  and  the  result  has  been  to  add  a  new  page  to  the 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  St.  Luke — a  new 
and  independent  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  that  the 
voyage  could  have  been  drawn  from  any  other  sources  than 
personal  observation. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Lasea  has  been  till  now  un- 
known.    A  late  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  observes  that, — 

"  Lasea  is  a  place  totally  unknown  to  geographers.  Pliny  mentions 
Lasos  among  the  inland  towns,  and  the  Pentingerian  tables  mention 
Lisia  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortyna,  both  of  them  too  far  from 
Fair  Havens  to  suit  the  passage.  Pliny  mentions  also  a  maritime  city 
called  Elaea,  and  although  not  a  single  manuscript  gives  this  reading, 
Baza  has  chosen  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  adopting  it.  Before  we 
adopt  new  readings,  however,  on  the  mere  conjecture  of  Beza  or  any 
other  critic,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  old  ones.  Two  of  the  MSS., 
and  one  of  these  the  Alexandrian,  read  Alassa,  and  the  Yulgate  transla- 
tion gives  Thalassa.  But  have  we  any  corroborative  evidence  in  support 
of  this  variation  in  the  readings?  We  have  the  weighty  and  almost 
conclusive  one  of  coins.  The  coins  of  a  city  called  Thalassa  are  met 
with  not  unfrequently  in  that  very  district — where  the  Fair  Havens  still 
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presenre  ibeir  name  in  the  Bomaic  Stov?  koKovs  Atputoyas ;  and  fipom  iJie 
style  and  character  of  these  coins,  it  ia  proved  that  Thakssa  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul."* 

We  conceive  it  quite  possible  that  Lasea,  Alassa,  and  Tha- 
lassa  may  be  variations  in  the  name  of  the  same  city,  but 
whether  they  are  or  are  not,  we  have  now  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  ruins  of  a  city  still  bearing  the  name  of  Lasea 
exist  in  the  exact  position  where  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  them.  In  January  last,  Mr.  Tennent, 
of  Well  Park,  Glasgow,  visited  in  his  yacht  every  one  of  the 
Cretan  localities  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  executed  a  careful 
survey  of  the  whole :  his  journals  and  charts  are  given  in  the 
appendix  of  Mr.  Smith's  work.  Seldom  have  the  difficulties  of 
an  ancient  author  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  up,  or  his  veracity 
more  firmly  established  by  modern  discovery,  than  they  have  in 
the  present  instance,  and  we  may  now  say  with  respect  to  the 
Cretan  portion  of  the  voyage  what  Mr.  Smith  observed  respect- 
ing the  Melitan,  that — 

*'  A  searching  comparison  clears  up  every  difficulty,  and  admits  bat 
of  one  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  real  events  written 
by  one  personally  eugaged  in  them." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Lasea  given  by  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Tennent.  After  several  days  spent  at  Fair 
Havens,  he  says  : — 

"  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  ascertain  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  Lasea,  a  city  which  Luke  says  was  nigh  to  the  Fair  Havens. 
Mr.  Smith  notes  that  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  and  that  its 
ruins  have  not  been  observed.  I  asked  our  friend  the  Guardino,  '  Hw 
etrri  Aaaea  *  (Aflurcua)  ?  He  said  at  once  that  it  was  two  hours'  walk  to 
the  eastward,  close  to  Cape  Leonda ;  but  that  it  is  now  a  desert  place 
(roTTO}  epijfiiv).  Mr.  Tennent  was  eager  to  examine  it ;  so  getting  under 
weigh  we  ran  along  the  coast  before  a  S.W.  wind.  Gape  Leonda  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  A€wva,  evidently  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lion  couchant, 
which  nobodv  could  fail  to  observe  either  from  the  west  or  the  east.  Its 
face  ia  to  the  sea,  forming  a  promontory  350  or  400  feet  high.  Just 
after  we  passed  it,  Miss  Tennent's  quick  eye  discovered  two  white  pillars 
standing  on  an  eminence  near  the  shore.  Sown  went  the  helm ;  and, 
putting  the  vessel  round,  we  stood  in  close,  wore  and  hove  to.  Mr.  H. 
Tennent  and  I  landed  immediately  just  inside  the  cape  to  the  eastward, 
and  found  the  beach  lined  with  masses  of  masonry.  These  were  formed 
of  small  stones,  cemented  together  with  mortar  so  firmly  that  even  where 
the  sea  had  undermined  them  huge  fragments  lay  on  the  sand.  This  sea- 
wall extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  beach  from  one  rocky  face  to 

^  Edinbwffh  Review,  July,   1856;  p.  176. 
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another,  and  was  evidently  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Above 
we  found  the  ruins  of  two  temples.  The  steps  which  led  to  the  one 
remain,  although  in  a  shattered  state,  and  the  two  white  marble  columns 
noticed  by  Miss  Tennent  belonged  to  the  other.  Many  shafts,  and  a  few 
capitals  of  Grecian  pillars,  all  of  marble,  lie  scattered  about,  and  a  gully, 
worn  by  a  ton*ent,  lays  bare  the  substructions  down  to  the  rock.  To  the 
east,  a  conical  rocky  hill  is  girdled  by  the  foundations  of  a  waU,  and  on 
a  platform  between  this  hill  and  the  sea  the  pillars  of  another  edifice  lie 
level  with  the  ground.  Some  peasants  came  down  to  see  us  from  the  hills 
above,  and  I  asked  them  the  name  of  the  place.  They  said  at  once, 
*  Lasea ;'  so  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Cape  Leonda  lies  five  miles  east 
of  the  Fair  Havens." 

The  ruins  in  question,  according  to  the  chart  which  accom- 
panies the  journal,  are  those  of  a  city  of  considerable  extent, 
and  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  in  a  ship 
coming  to  Fair  Havens  from  the  eastward.  It  stands  on  the 
shore,  and  is  literally  a  city  set  upon  a  hill :  hence  the  notice 
taken  of  it  by  St.  Luke.  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  it 
happens  that  a  place  so  conspicuously  situated  should  have  re- 
mained till  now  unknown.  We  apprehend  that  the  reason  is, 
that  modern  geographers,  misled  by  the  common  reading  of 
Ptolemy,  have  placed  Lebena  exactly  where  Mr.  Tennent  and 
his  friends  discovered  a  city  still  bearing  the  name  of  Lasea. 
Mr.  Smith  has  shewn  that  the  ruins  in  question  cannot  be  those 
of  Lebena,  which,  according  to  Strabo^s  account,  must  have 
been  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Messara,  to  the  west  of  Fair 
Havens.  As  this  is  a  point  of  importance,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the  question  than  Mr.  Smith 
has  done.  According  to  the  received  reading  of  Ptolemy,  Le- 
bena is  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cape  Leonda ;  but  in  the 
first  place  there  is  another  reading,  Aeui,  which  may  be  a  con- 
traction or  error  for  Lasea;  in  the  next  place,  Strabo,  who 
evidently  was  well  acquainted  with  Crete,  describes  the  position 
of  Lebena  so  particularly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to 
it.  According  to  him,  it  is  one  of  the  seaports  of  Gortyna, 
and  distant  from  that  city  ninety  stadia,  or  nine  geographical 
miles.  Gortyna  is  situated  on  a  river,  which  flows  through  a 
plain  into  the  Gulf  of  Messara  at  the  distance  of  about  nine 
geographical  miles ;  whereas  the  city  in  question  is  at  a  much 
greater  distance,  has  no  harbour,  and  is  separated  from  Gor- 
tyna by  a  chain  of  mountains.  Dr.  Pococke^s  reasoning  is 
quite  conclusive  as  to  this.     He  says, — 

"  According  to  Strabo,  Lebena  could  not  be  farther  east  (than  Gor- 
tyna), but  must  have  been  where  the  sea  approaches  nearest  to  Gortyna, 
consequently  somewhere  in  the  bay  where  the  plain  ends,  and  probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  river'*  (vol.  ii.,  p.  250). 
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That  this  conjecture  of  Pococke's  is  true  is  confirmed  by 
the  old  Latin  version  of  Strabo,  which  gives  a  reading  which 
proves  that  the  river  which  passes  Oortyna  takes  its  rise  from 
Lebena,  "  hie  (6  Arficujo^  irorapLO^)  vero  ortum  traxit  ex  Le- 
bena''  (1.  x.,  p.  376) :  this  can  only  mean  that  the  river  termi- 
nates at  Lebena. 

In  1853,  Capt.  Spratt,  B.N.,  discovered  ruins  and  an  ancient 
causeway  in  the  same  direction  from  Fair  Havens,  bat  only  two 
miles  from  it,  which  he  considered  to  be  Lasea,  the  causeway 
running  out  towards  a  small  island  which  served  as  its  port. 
He  has  not  given  his  reasons  for  supposing  it  Lasea,  but  from 
his  mentioning  Thalassea  as  its  proper  name  in  ancient  authors, 
we  suppose  that  he  argues  from  the  fact  noticed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  ancient  coins  inscribed  with  the  name  Thalassa 
being  discovered  in  this  district  of  Crete.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  ancient  harbour  must  have  been  that  of  the  dty  in  question, 
for  there  is  no  other  near  it.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
buildings  at  the  harbour  were  continuous  with  those  of  the  city, 
nor  is  the  supposition  necessary.  The  port  of  Fhenice  lies  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  city  of  Phenice  than  the  ruins  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Spratt  do  from  the  city  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tennent ;  yet  St.  Luke  does  not  distinguish  them,  neither  does 
he  distinguish  the  port  of  Myra  from  the  city  of  that  name, 
although  also  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Tennent  and  Capt.  Spratt  are  quite  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  whether  St.  Luke  meant  the  city  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Lasea,  which  he  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, or  the  harbour  which  in  fact  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  bay  of  Fair  Havens,  it  is  immaterial,  the  truth  of 
the  narrative  is  equally  confirmed. 

The  next  difficulty  which  has  been  removed  by  these  recent 
discoveries  regards  Phenice,  the  winter  harbour  to  which  the 
ship  was  proceeding  when  she  encountered  the  gale.  Mr.  Smith 
had  fixed  upon  Lutro  as  the  place  which  agreed  best  with  the 
notices  in  ancient  authors,  but  says  that  he  "  found  it  to  be  the 
general  impression  amongst  naval  officers  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  these  seas,  that  there  are  no  ship  harbours  on  the 
south  side  of  Candia.^^  Upon  reading  this,  Mr.  TJrquhart,  M.P., 
well  known  for  his  works  on  the  East,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith, 
assuring  him  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  "  Lutro  was  an  ad- 
mirable harbour,"  and  that  next  to  Grabousa  it  was  the  most 
important  piratical  station  in  Crete ;  and  that,  "  excepting 
Lutro,  all  the  other  harbours  looking  to  the  southward  are  ex- 
posed to  the  south  or  east."  Mr.  TJrquhart  also  incidentally 
accounts  for  its  having  escaped  the  notice  of  seamen  navigating 
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the  Cretan  coasts :  be  was  in  a  man  of  war  chasing  a  pirate^ 
which  escaped  into  Lutro.     He  says,  "  We  thons^fat  we  had  cut 
bim  off,  and  that  we  were  driving  him  right  upon  the  rocks. 
Suddenly  he  disappeared^  and  rounding  in  after  him,  like  a 
chancce  of  scenery  the  little   basin  .  .  .  revealed  itself/^     Mr. 
Tennint  also  in  his  yacht  in  proceeding  to  Lutro  from  the 
west  ran  past  it,  "  owing  ...  to  the  circumstance  that  the  port 
in  question  makes  no  appearance  from  the  sea.'^     Capt.  Spratt's 
opinion  confirms  Mr.  Urquhart^s.      He  thus   writes  to   Mr. 
Smith  : — '^  Having  in  1853  examined  generally  the  south  coast 
of  Crete,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  Lutro  was  the  Pbenice  of 
St.  Paul ;  for  it  is  the  only  bay  to  the  westward  of  Fair  Havens 
in  which  a  vessel  of  any  size  could  find  shelter  during^  the 
winter  months.^^     The  harbour  is  open  to  the  east,  but  he  adds, 
"  The  wind  would  not  blow  home  against  such  a  mountain  as 
the  white  mountain  so  immediately  over  the  bay."     When  Mr. 
Tennent  and  his  friends  visited  it,  they  were  informed  by  the 
health  ofl&cer  that,  "  though  the  harbour  is  open  to  the  east,  yet 
the  easterly  gales  never  blow  home,  being  lifted  by  the  high 
land  behind,  and  that  even  in  storms  the  sea  rolls  in  gently 
f piano  piano).     He  says  it  is  the  only  secure  harbour  in  all  vnnds 
on  the  south  coast  of  Crete"    They  were  here  informed  that 
during  the  wars  of  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  as  many  as  twenty 
or  twenty-five  war  galleys  found  shelter  in  its  waters.     They 
enquired  what  were  the  ancient  names  of  Lutro  and  the  island 
of  Gozzo,  and  were  answered  at  once  Phoeniki  and  Chlanda,  or 
Chlanda  Nesa  {XTuirjSa  or  XXavSa  vrjao^).     They  thus  found  all 
the  places  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  still  retaining  their  Greek 
names.     They  even  found  traces  of  the  prolonged  stay  of  a  ship 
of  Alexandria  at  Lutro,  pointing,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  to  a 
case  of  wintering  in  the  island.     A  votive  inscription  was  dis- 
covered amongst  some  ruins,  and  is  important  in  more  respects 
than  one  :  we  give  it  entire  with  the  translation. 

JOVI.    SOLI.    OPTIMO.    MAXIMO. 

SEBAFIDI.    ET.    OMNIBUS.    DIIS.    ET 

IMFERATORI.    CAESARI.    NERVAE 

TRAJANO.    AUG.    GERMANICO.    DACICO. 

EPICTETVS.    LIBERTVS.    TABVLARIVS 

CVRAM.    AGENTE.    OPERIS.    DIONYSIO. 

SOSTRATI.    FILIO.    ALEXANDRINO.    GVBERNATORE. 

NAVIS.    FARASEMO.    ISOFHARIA.    CL.    THEONIS 

Which  Mr.  Smith  thus  renders : — 

**  Epicletus,  the  freed  man  and  recorder  (notary)  to  Jupiter  O.M.  to 
Serapis  and  all  the  gods,  and  to  the  Emperor  Caesar,  Nerva.  Trajan.  Aug. 
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Grermanicus.  The  work  was  anpeiintended  by  Dionysias  of  Alexandria, 
the  son  of  Sostratos,  and  master  of  the  ship  whose  sign  is  Isopharia,  of 
the  fleet  of  Theon." 

On  this  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  proves  in  the  first  place  the  prolonged  stay  of  a  ship  of  Alexan- 
dria at  Port  Phenioe,  otherwise  the  master  of  the  Isopharia  conld  not  have 
had  time  to  superintend  *  the  work,*  whatever  it  was — -clearly  pointing  to 
a  case  of  wintering  in  this  harbonr ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  proves  the 
accuracy  with  which  St.  Luke  employs  the  nautical  terminology  of  Alex- 
andrian seamen  in  his  designations  of  the  master  rta  Kvpepirrfrij  (xxvii. 
11),  '  Gubematore '  (inscrip.),  and  of  the  ship  irtipamipw  (xxviii.  11), 
parasemo  (inscr.)  The  Tabularius  was  an  officer  of  importance  in  the 
fleets  of  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  given  in  the  Lexicon 
Antiquitatum  of  Fitiscus,  i.,  458, 

CINCIO.   L.   F.    SABINIAIJO.   TABYLABIO.   0LA.S8.   EAYENK." 

It  appears  from  one  of  Seneca's  epistles  that  the  Alexan- 
drian wheat  ships  sailed  in  fleets.  He  gives  a  graphic  acconnt 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Alexandrian  fleet  at  PuteoH.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Isopharia  was  separated  in  a  gale,  or  had  taken 
shelter  in  Port  Phenice^  and  been  forced  to  winter  there. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  positions  of  all  the  places  in 
Crete  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage^  and  have  only 
to  enquire  how  far  the  events  recorded  agree  with  the  inci- 
dental notices  regarding  them  as  well  as  with  the  experience  of 
modern  visitors.  The  ships  just  before  arriving  at  Fair  Havens 
came  from  the  eastward^  and  must  have  passed  close  to  the  city 
of  Lasea^  with  its  sea  walls^  its  Acropolis^  and  marble  temples; 
immediately  afterwards  the  port  discovered  by  Capt.  Spratt 
would  present  itself^  with  its  shipping.  Nothing  therefore 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  mention  made  of  it  by  St.  Luke 
in  connexion  with  the  bay  in  which  the  ship  was  obliged  to 
anchor ;  for^  as  Mr.  Smith  has  shewn^  they  could  not  advance 
farther  with  the  winds^  with  which  they  had  been  contending 
ever  since  they  left  Myra,  in  consequence  of  the  trending  of  the 
coast.  When  the  wind  became  fair,  however,  the  master  and 
owner  of  the  ship  naturally  wished  to  proceed  to  a  better  shel- 
tered harbour  than  Fair  Havens.  This  St.  Paul  opposed ;  his 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  not  given ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  first 
edition,  could  only  remark  that,  ^^The  event  justified  St.  Paul's 
advice,  but  that  a  bay  open  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  compass 
could  not  have  been  a  good  winter  harbour.^'  Mr.  Tennent's 
chart,  however,  shews  that  the  anchorage  at  Fair  Havens  is  by 
no  means  so  much  exposed  as  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  small 
island  on  the  outside  of  the  anchorage  would  serve  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  breakwater ;  the  bottom  is  stiff  clay,  and  we  know 
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the  ship  had  at  least  five  anchors  and  cables.     We  are  told  that 

the  subject  was  discussed  on  board  the  yacht  "  whilst  anchored 

at  Fair  Havens,  and  the  conclasion  arrived  at  was  that  a  ship 

might  winter  there  without  much  danger/^     On  the  other  hand, 

these  recent  observations  prove  that  a  ship  could  not,   at   a 

season  when  ^'  sailing  was  dangerous,'^  attempt  the  passage  from 

Fair  Havens  to  Phenice  without  a  great  risk  of  being  blown  out 

to  sea,  which  to  a  vessel  unprovided  with  a  compass,  when 

neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,  was  a  situation  all  but  desperate. 

Now  the  experience  of  every  one  of  the  recent  observers  proves 

that  the  Gulf  of  Messara  is  peculiarly  liable  to  gales  similar  in 

effect  to  that  experienced  in  St.  PauPs  ship.     Mr.  Urquhart 

writes  to  Mr.  Smith  that  he  spent  a  month  between  Gozo  and 

the  main,  i,  e.,  between  Clauda  and  Crete,  in  a  Greek  sloop  of 

war.     He  says, — "  We  were  constantly  blown  off  our  cruizing 

ground ;  and  although  she  was  a  splendid  vessel,  all  we  could  do 

was  to  hold  our  own.'^     Capt.  Spratt  writes, — "  In  respect  to 

the  gale  of  wind  I  met  with  after  starting  from  Fair  Havens 

for  Messara  Bay;  we  left  with  a  light  southerly  wind  and  a  clear 

sky,  every  indication  of  a  fine  day,  until  we  rounded  the  Cape 

(Matala)   to  haul  up  for  the  head  of  the  Bay.     There  we  saw 

Mount  Ida  covered  in  a  dense  fog,  and  met  a  strong  northerly 

breeze — one  of  the  summer  gales,  in  fact,  so  frequent  in  the 

Levant,  but  which  in  general  are  accompanied  by  terrific  gusts 

and  squalls  from  those  high  mountains.^^ 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Tennent  is  still  more  to  the  point. 
He  twice  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Messara,  and  each  time  his  yacht 
was  ^^  caught,"  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Luke  and  of  the 
master  of  the  yacht,  who  says,  "  We  were  twice  caught  with 
the  Tramontana,  or  north  wind,  which  blows  off  in  fearful 
squalls."  The  first  time  the  yacht — a  powerful  vessel  of  nearly 
two  hundred  tons — was  blown  off  the  island  whilst  Mr.  Tennent 
and  his  friends  were  landing :  they  were  left  ashore  all  night. 
Their  adventures  on  shore  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  the  storm  by  Mr.  Brown,  which  affords  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  precision  with  which  St.  Luke  on 
every  occasion  uses  the  language  of  seamen.  He  neither  ex- 
plains, nor  describes,  but  merely  states  facts ;  but  in  doing  so, 
it  is  invariably  in  the  most  appropriate  terms.  He  tells  us  that 
the  wind  called  Euroclydon  was  a  typhonic  wind,  dvefio^  TV(f>cD' 
vLKo^.  Mr.  Smith,  on"  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  explains  it  thus  : — 

"  The  terra,  *  tipphomCy   by  which  it  is  described,  indicates  that  it  was 
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by  some  of  the  pbenomena  which  might  be  expected  in  such 
a  case,  namely,  the  agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  the  opposite  currents  of  air  when  the  change  took 
place,  and  probably  also  of  the  sea  raising  it  in  columns  qf  spray.  Pliny, 
in  describiug  the  effects  of  sudden  blasts,  says,  that  they  cause  a  vortex 
which  is  called  '  typhoon ;'  and  Gellius,  in  his  account  of  a  storm  at  sea, 
notices  frequent  whirlwinds,  and  the  dreadful  appearances  of  the  clouds, 
which  they  call  typoons." 

Compare  this  with  the  effects  of  the  gale  which  drove  Mr. 
Tennent's  yacht  out  to  sea : — 

**  It  (the  gale)  was  now  spreading  rapidly  over  the  sea,  and  opposite  to 
every  glen  was  raising  clouds  and  vortices  of  spray.  .  .  .  The  vessel  was 
two  miles  off,  or  at  least  a  mile  and  a  halif,  labouring  heavily  under  a 
three-reefed  mainsail  and  fore  staysail.  Sometimes  her  hull  disappeared 
behind  the  seas,  and  sometimes  we  lost  sight  of  more  than  her  hull  in 
the  whirlwinds  of  spindrift,  .  .  .  The  euroclydon  blew  a  gale  all  night, 
which  made  the  sailors  observe  that  no  wonder  St.  Paul  was  blown  off  the 
coast  in  such  weather." 

We  can  now  see  that  the  discussion  which  arose  respecting, 
the  propriety  of  remaining  at  Fair  Havens  or  of  moving  to 
Phenice  became  inevitable.  The  voyagers  had  a  choice  of  evils ; 
for  after  the  experience  of  the  modem  observers,  it  will  not  be 
said  that  the  attempt  to  reach  Phenice  was  not  attended  with 
considerable  risk  of  being  blown  out  to  sea.  An  objector,  how- 
ever, might  ask.  How  came  it  that  Paul,  a  landsman  and  a 
prisoner,  should  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  ?  We  answer 
this,  in  the  first  place,  by  quoting  Dr.  Kitto^s  review  of  the 
work,  "  We  see  the  ruder  men  of  the  sea  slowly  yielding  their 
minds  to  this  master-spirit.^'  But  independent  of  this  consi- 
deration, or  of  his  being  taught  by  direct  revelation,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  facts  and  probabilities  of  the  case 
which  have  now  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  will  appear  that  the 
advice  which  he  gave  might  be  supported  even  on  nautical 
grounds.  At  the  time  he  offered  it,  he  could  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances ;  but  the  anchorage  was  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  mole  discovered  by  Capt.  Spratt, 
which  we  are  satisfied  was  the  port  of  Lasea,  and  with  a  sbip 
with  nearly  three  hundred  persons  on  board  the  intercourse 
with  the  shore  must  have  been  daily  and  hourly.  Luke  was 
not  a  prisoner;  his  nautical  knowledge  would  enable  him  to 
make  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  his  notice  of  the  aspect  of 
Port  Phenice  shews  that  he  had  made  such  enquiries.  We 
must  remember  also  that  they  were  in  a  ship  which  depended 
altogether  on  celestial  observations  when  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  that  the  season  had  arrived  when  such  observations  could 
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not  be  depended  upon.  The  question  therefore  resolved  it  to 
this,  could  they  count  on  reaching  Phenice  before  a  northerly 
gale  came  on  ?  We  apprehend  from  what  we  now  know  that 
they  could  not,  and  that  St.  FauFs  advice  was  a  sound  one. 

The  demonstration  of  the  authenticity  of  the  voyage  is  now 
complete  down  f;o  the  minutest  objection  which  ingenuity  or 
unbelief  could  raise  against  it,  and  we  congratulate  the  author 
on  the  confirmation  which  actual  observation  has  givejii  to  the 
inferences  he  drew  from  the  scanty  evidence  respecting  this 
part  of  the  voyage  which  existed  when  he  undertook  this  inves^- 
tigation. 


THE  LAW  OF  BUBIAL  AND  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  DEATH.<> 

One  of  the  oldest  church  edifices  in  New  York,  yielding  to  the 
rapid  encroachments  of  trade  upon  what,  fifty  years  ago,  formed 
the  arena  of  eligible  dwellings,  has  recently  been  sold,  and  at 
the  same  time  several  feet  of  the  cemetery  attached  thereto  were 
appropriated  by  the  city  to  widen  one  of  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares.  Two  legal  questions  arose  from  these  incidents : 
the  trustees  of  the  property  claimed  a  specific  indemnification 
for  the  public  occupancy  of  their  land,  and  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  individuals  buried  within  these  precincts  claimed  that 
the  church  should  provide  another  and  satisfactory  place  of 
sepulture^  and  assume  the  expense  of  the  reinterment.  This 
latter  demand  involves  the  consideration  of  the  rights  inherent 
in,  and  related  to,  the  dead  and  their  resting-place, — a  subject, 
in  its  ultimate  and  indirect  consequences,  of  large  and  peculiar 
interest,  and  pne  which,  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  requires 
a  distinct  code.  The  court  appointed  Samuel  B.  Buggies  to 
examine  the  laws  bearing  on  the  case,  and  report  a  legal  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  thereof,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  city, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  respectively.  The  result  has 
been,  not  only  a  satisfactory  statement  of  conflicting  claims  on 
a  basis  of  sound  judgment  and  equity,  but  a  valuable  treatise 
on  the  law  of  sepulture.     Not  satisfied  with  bringing  his  re- 

o  An  Examination  of  the  Law  of  Burial^  in  a  Report  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  By  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Referee.  New  York :  D.  Fanshaw.  1856. 
[This  paper  is  from  the  American  Christian  Ewaminer  for  November,  1856.  We 
have  preferred  to  print  it  entire,  although  some  portions  are  not  quite  fitted  to  the 
latitude  of  Great  Britain.-*— Ed.  J,  S.  L."] 
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searches  and  arguments  to  bear  on  the  special  case  thus  sub- 
mitted to  him,  Mr.  Buggies  has  taken  a  comprehensive,  histo- 
rical, and  detailed  view  of  the  general  subject;  and  demonstrated 
the  defects  of  the  present  laws,  as  well  as  the  social  and  reli- 
gious importance  of  adequate  legislation  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
continuidly  arising,  and  based  on  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
which  obviously  require  provisions  in  this  regard  anticipated  in 
older  countries  by  ecclesiastical  law  and  religious  authority. 
The  scope  of  the  question,  in  the  present  instance,  is  thus  briefly 
stated : — 

"  The  proper  disposal  of  ibis  question  by  this  conrt  will  be  important, 
not  so  much  in  the  pecaniary  amount  involved  in  the  present  instance,  as 
in  furnishing  a  rule  for  other  cases,  where  cemeteries  may  be  disturbed, 
either  by  their  proprietors  or  by  public  authority.  It  broadly  presents 
the  general  question,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  settled  in 
this  State  — Who  is  legally  and  primarily  entitled  to  the  custody  of  a 
dead  body  P  and  as  a  necessaiy  result,  who  is  legally  bound  to  bury  it  ? 
and  further,  if  a  body  be  ejected  from  its  place  of  burial,  who  then  is 
legally  and  primarily  entitled  to  its  custody,  and  who  is  bound  to  re- 
bury  itP 

"  The  wi^eniug  of  Beekman  Street  by  the  Corporation  of  New  York 
removed  every  building  and  other  impediment  which  stood  in  its  way. 
Among  them  was  the  grave,  the  '  domua  ultima '  of  Moses  Sherwood,  over 
which  a  marble  tombstone,  inscribed  with  his  name,  had  been  standing 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  skull  and  bones,  and  portions  of  his  grave- 
clothing,  were  found  lying  in  his  grave.  Had  any  one  any  legal  interest 
in  that  grave,  or  any  right  to  preserve  the  repose  of  its  occupant  ?  or  any 
legal  interest  in  the  monument,  or  right  to  preserve  its  repose  P  Do  these 
rights  come  within  the  legal  denomination  of  *  private  property,'  which 
the  Constitution  forbids  to  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation P 

"  Property  has  been  concisely  defined  to  be,  '  the  highest  right  a  man 
can  have  to  a  thing.'  Blackstone  spreads  out  the  definition  into  the  '  sole 
and  exclusive  dominion  which  one  man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  ex- 
ternal things  of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other 
individual  in  the  universe.'     (2  Black,  Comm,  2.) 

"  The  things  which  may  thus  be  exclusively  appropriated,  and  thereby 
made  *  private  property,'  are  not  confined  to  tangible  or  visible  objects, 
^  for  light  and  air  are  *  property,'  and  belong  exclusively  to  the  occupant  so 
long  as  he  has  possession.  The  right  to  the  mere  repose  of  a  grave,  al- 
though intangible  or  invisible,  may  none  the  less  be  property.  The 
dividing  line  between  •  property '  as  a  thing  objectively  appropriated  by  a 
person,  and  a  *  personal  right '  as  subjectively  belonging  to  a  person,  is 
not  always  entirely  distinct.  The  proprietary  right  to  a  gravestone,  and 
the  personal  right  to  its  undisturbed  repose,  may  measurably  partake  of 
both.  In  a  certain  sense,  even  a  purely  personal  right  may  be  said  to  be 
appropriated.     Nor  is  the  distinction  very  essential ;  for  if  there  be  a  right 
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iiL  a  grave  or  its  contents,  or  appendages,  which  the  law  will  recognize,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  right  is  appropriated  by  or  belongs  to  its  pos- 
sessor. Is  there,  then,  a  right  of  which  a  court  of  justice  will  take  cog- 
nizance?"—pp.  33,  34. 

He  subsequently  illustrates  the  requisiteness  of  the  protec- 
tion insisted  on : — 

"  The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  not  only  over  the 
burial,  but  over  the  corpse  itself,  by  some  competent  legal  tribunal,  will 
appear  at  once,  if  we  consider  the  consequences  of  its  abandonment.  If 
no  one  has  any  legal  interest  in  a  corpse,  no  one  can  legally  determine  the 
place  of  its  interment,  nor  exclusively  retain  its  custody.  A  son  will 
have  no  legal  right  to  retain  the  remains  of  his  father,  nor  a  husband  of 
his  wife,  one  moment  after  death.  A  father  cannot  legally  protect  his 
daughter's  remains  from  exposure  or  insult,  however  indecent  or  out- 
rageous, nor  demand  their  re-burial  if  dragged  from  the  grave.  The  dead 
deprived  of  the  legal  guardianship,  however  partial,  which  the  Church  so 
long  had  thrown  around  them,  and  left  unprotected  by  the  civil  courts, 
will  become,  in  law,  nothing  but  public  nuisances,  and  their  custody  will 
belong  only  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  to  remove  and  destroy 
the  offending  matter,  with  all  practicable  economy  and  despatch.  The 
criminal  courts  may  punish  the  body-snatcher  who  invades  the  grave,  but 
will  be  powerle&s  to  restore  its  contents. 

"  Applied  to  the  case  now  under  examination,  the  doctrine  will  deny 
a  daughter,  whose  fiUal  love  had  followed  her  father  to  the  grave,  and 
reared  a  monument  to  his  memory,  aU  right  to  ask  that  his  remains,  up- 
rooted by  the  city  authorities  and  cast  into  the  street,  shall  again  be 
decently  interred.  In  England,  with  judicial  functions  divided  between 
the  State  and  the  Church,  the  secidar  tribunals  would  protect  the  monu- 
ment, the  winding-sheet,  the  grave-clothes,  even  down  to  the  ribbon 
(now  extant)  which  tied  the  qtteue  ;  but  the  Church  would  guard  the 
skull  and  bones.  Which  of  these  relics  deserves  the  legal  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  law  and  equity  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?  Does 
not  eveiy  dictate  of  common  sense  and  common  decency  diemand  a  com- 
mon protection  for  the  grave  and  all  its  contents  and  appendages  ?  Is  a 
tribunal  like  this  under  any  legal  necessity  for  measuring  its  judicial  and 
remedial  action  by  the  narrow  rule  and  fettered  movement  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  crippled  by  ecclesiastical  interference  ?  But  may  it  not 
put  forth  its  larger  powers  and  nobler  attributes  as  a  court  of  enlightened 
equity  and  reason  ?  — pp.  43,  44, 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Buggies  through  the  very 
able  reasonings  and  the  eloquent  applications  of  the  facts  of 
history  and  jurisprudence,  to  the  elucidation  of  these  questions. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  legal  report  contains  so  much  to  excite  and 
enlist  the  better  sympathies  of  humanity..  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
learned  and  finished  discourse  on  the  Law  of  Burial^  as  a  great 
social  interest  and  sacred  private  duty,  with  examples  drawn 
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from  antiquity  and  hallowed  by  the  univeraal  instinct  of  man- 
kind. The  inference  arrived  at  is  condensed  in  the  following 
five  points,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  that  legislative  ^lact- 
ment  which  we  trust  wiU  reward  this  effective  plea. 

'*  1.  That  neither  a  corpse,  nor  its  burial,  is  legally  subject,  in  any 
way,  to  eodesiastical  cognizance,  nor  to  sacerdotal  power  of  any  kind. 

*'  3.  That  the  light  to  buy  a  corpse,  and  to  preserve  its  remains,  is 
a  legal  right,  which  the  courts  of  law  will  recognize  and  protect. 

"  8.  That  such  right,  in  the  absence  of  any  testamentary  disposition, 
belongs  exdusively  to  the  next  of  kin. 

"  4.  That  the  right  to  protect  the  remains  includes  the  right  io  pre- 
serve them  by  separate  bunal,  to  select  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  to 
change  it  at  pleasure. 

*'  6.  That,  if  the  place  of  burial  be  taken  for  pubHc  use,  the  next  of 
kin  may  claim  to  be  indemnified  for  the  expense  of  removing  and  suitably 
re-interring  the  remains."— pp.  68,  69. 

Meantime  we  cannot  better  promote  the  object  in  view  than 
by  improving  the  occasion  to  consider  the  importance^  in  this 
age  and  country,  of  not  only  protecting  by  law,  but  encourag- 
ing through  art  and  by  the  most  emphatic  recognition,  memo- 
rials of  the  departed, — the  feeling  of  our  common  nature  which 
environs  Death  with  sacredness, — the  sentiment  of  retrospection 
and  reverence  which  embalms  for  ever  the  examples  of  the  bene- 
factors of  our  race,  and  endears  the  loved  and  lost  of  our  affec- 
tions. 

It  is  rare  for  American  legislation,  or  discussions  incident 
thereto,  to  go  beyond  economical  and  material  interests ;  and 
when,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  proposed  to  vindicate  a 
sentiment  ^j  law,  to  attest  a  right  founded  entirely  upon  the 
better  instincts,  we  deem  the  circumstance  memorable  and  sug- 
gestive. The  only  constant  minister  to  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful among  us  is  Nature,  the  only  universal  appeal  to  reverence 
is  Death;  historical  associations  are  too  recent,  and  Art  too 
much  of  a  luxury,  to  awaken  and  confirm  these  divine  and  neg- 
lected elements  of  humanity ;  but  through  the  affections  and 
the  idea  of  a  common  destiny,  what  may  be  called  the  senti- 
ment of  Death — that  is,  the  memory  of  the  departed,  the  places 
of  their  sepulture,  the  trophies  of  their  worth — lures  the  least 
aspiring  mind  to  ^'  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,*'  and 
promotes  that  association  with  the  past  which  the  English  mora- 
list declared  essential  to  intellectual  dignity.  Accordingly,  this 
plea  for  the  authority  of  the  living  to  protect  the  dead, — this 
invocation  of  law  to  guard  as  sacred  what  has  no  relation  to 
thrift,  is  a  practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  reverence  as  a 
principle  of  civilized  life  which  we  desire  gratefully,  to  record. 
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ISTever  did  a  Christian  nation  manifest  so  little  of  this  conserva- 
tive and  exalted  sentiment,  apart  from  its  direct  religious  scope, 
as  our  own.  This  patent  defect  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
absence  of  the  venerable,  the  time-hallowed,  and  the  contem- 
plative in  the  scenes  and  the  life  of  our  country ;  it  is,  however, 
confirmed  by  the  busy  competition,  the  hurried,  experimental, 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  people.  Local  change  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception ;  scorn  of  wise  delay,  moderation,  and  philo- 
sophic content,  the  prevalent  feeling ;  impatience,  temerity,  and 
self-confidence,  the  characteristic  impulse ;  houses  are  locomo- 
tive, church  edifices  turned  into  post-offices,  and  even  theatres  ; 
ancestral  domains  are  bartered  away  in  the  second  generation ; 
old  trees  bow  to  the  axe ;  the  very  sea  is  encroached  upon,  and 
landmarks  are  removed  almost  as  soon  as  they  grow  familiar ; 
change,  which  is  the  life  of  nature,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  not 
less  the  vital  element  of  what  is  called  local  improvement  and 
prosperity ;  the  future  is  almost  exclusively  regarded,  and  the 
past  contemned.  n 

If  a  man  cites  the  precedents  of  experience,  he  is  sneered  at 
as  a  ^^fogy;"  if  he  has  a  competence,  he  risks  it  in  speculation; 
newspapers  usurp  the  attention  once  given  to  standard  lore ;  the 
picturesque  rocks  of  the  rural  way-side  are  defiled  by  quack 
advertisements,  the  arcana  of  spirituality  degraded  by  legerde- 
main, the  dignity  of  reputation  sullied  by  partisan  brutality, 
the  graces  of  social  refinement  abrogated  by  d  mercenary  stand- 
ard, the  lofty  aims  of  science  leveUed  by  charlatan  trices,  and 
independence  of  character  sacrificed  to  debasing  conformity; 
observation  is  lost  in  locomotion,  thought  in  action,  ideality  in 
materialism.  Against  this  perversion  of  life,  the  sanctity  of 
death  protests,  often  vainly,  to  the  general  mind,  but  not  in- 
effectually to  the  individual  heart. 

When  it  was  attempted  to  secure  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  brought  hither  by  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Cairo,  for  a  fdture 
scientific  ihuseum  to  be  established  in  New  York,  the  represen-r 
tatives,  commercial,  professional,  and  speculative  of  ^' Young 
America,^^  scorned  the  bare  idea  of  exchanging  gold  for  mum- 
mies, sepulchral  lamps,  papyrus,  and  ancient  utensils  and 
inscriptions ;  yet,  within  a  twelvemonth,  a  celebrated  German 
philologist,  a  native  biblical  scholar,  and  a  lecturer  on  the 
History  of  Art,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  these  contemned 
relics  to  prove  and  illustrate  their  respective  subjects;  and  the 
enlightened  of  Ootham's  utilitarian  citizens  acknowledged  that 
the  trophies  of  the  past  were  essential  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  the  present.  It  is  this  idolatry  of  the  im- 
mediate which  stultifies  republic^m  perception.    Offer  a  manu-^ 
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script  to  a  publisher,  and  he  instantly  enquires,  if  it  relates  to 
the  questions  of  the  day ;  if  not,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  re- 
jected without  examination.  The  conservative  element  of  social 
life  is  merged  in  gregarious  intercourse;  the  youth  looks  not  up 
to  age;  the  maiden's  susceptibilities  are  hardened  by  premature 
and  promiscuous  association ;  external  success  is  glorified,  pri- 
vate consistency  unhonoured ;  hero-worship  grows  obsolete ;  art 
becomes  a  trade,  literature  an  expedient,  reform  fanaticism; 
aspiration  is  chilled,  romance  outgrown,  life  unappreciated ;  and 
all  because  the  vista  of  departed  time  is  cut  off  &om  our  theory 
of  moral  perspective,  and  existence  itself  is  regarded  merely  as 
an  opportunity  for  instant  and  outward  success,  not  a  link  in  an 
eternal  chain  reaching  '^  before  and  after/'  Hence  the  peculiar 
value  we  attach  to  an  able  ai^ament  for  the  legal  protection  of 
sepulchres,  monuments,  and  cities  of  the  dead,  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  burial  as  a  social  interest  environed  by  the 
sanctities  of  love  and  grief,  and  consecrated  by  memory  and 
hope.  It  is  of  the  Christian  obligations  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion that  we  would  speak, — as  one  of  the  few  objects  of  govern- 
mental care  that  directly  springs  from  humanity. 

Sentiment  is  the  great  conservative  principle  of  society; 
those  instincts  of  patriotism,  local  attachment,  family  affection, 
human  sympathy,  reverence  for  truth,  age,  valour,  and  wisdom^ 
so  often  alive  and  conscious  in  the  child  and  overlaid  or  per-* 
verted  in  the  man, — for  the  culture  of  which  our  educational 
systems,  habitual  vocations,  domestic  and  sodial  life,  make  so 
little  provision, — are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  elements  of  what- 
ever is  noble,  efficient,  and  individual  in  character ;  in  every 
moral  crisis  we  appeal  to  them,  as  the  channels  whereby  we  are 
linked  to  God  and  humanity,  and  through  which  alone  we  can 
realize  just  views  or  lawfal  action.  In  our  normal  condition 
they  may  not  be  often  exhibited ;  yet  none  the  less  do  they 
constitute  the  latent  force  of  civU  society.  To  depend  upon 
intelligence  and  will  is,  indeed,  the  creed  of  the  age,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  republic ;  but  these  powers,  when  unhallowed  by 
the  primal  and  better  instincts,  re-act  and  fail  of  their  end.  It 
is  so  in  individual  experience  and  in  national  affairs.  The  resort 
to  brute  force  in  the  highest  deliberative  assembly  of  the  land, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  alternative  by  a  large  body  of  citizens, 
are  disgracefial  and  alarming  facts,  chiefly  because  they  indicate 
the  absence  of  the  sentiments  which  the  pride  of  intellect  and 
the  brutality  of  self-will  thus  repudiate ;  to  them  is  the  final 
appeal,  through  them  the  only  safety.  And  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  these  and  similar  errors  is,  that  the  life,  the  spirit, 
the  faith  of  the  country  has,  by  a  long  course  of  national  pros- 
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perity  and  a  blind  worship  of  outward  success^  become  gradually 
but  inevitably  material ;  so  that  motives  of  patriotism^  of  re- 
verence, of  courtesy,  of  generous  sympathy, — in  a  word,  the 
sentiments  as  distinguished  from  the  passions  and  the  will,  have 
ceased  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate,  and  the  reliable  springs 
of  action  and  guides  of  life.  It  was  the  repudiation  of  these 
-which  horriiSed  Burke  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion j  he  augured  the  worst  from  that  event,  at  the  best  hour  of 
its  triumph,  because  it  stripped  humanity  of  her  divine  attri- 
bute of  sentiment,  and  left  her  to  shiver  naked  in  the  cold  Hght 
of  reason  and  will,  unredeemed  by  the  sense  of  justice,  of 
beauty,  of  compassion,  of  honourable  pride,  which  under  the 
name  of  Chivahy  he  lamented  as  extinct.  He  spoke  and  felt  as 
a  man  whose  brain  was  kindled  by  his  heart,  and  whose  heart 
retained  the  pure  impulse  of  these  sacred  instincts,  and  knew 
their  value  as  the  medium  of  all  truth  and  the  basis  of  civil 
order.  They  were  temporarily  quenched  in  Prance  by  the  frenzy 
of  want ;  they  are  inactive  and  in  abeyance  here,  through  the 
gross  pressure  of  material  prosperity  and  mercenary  ambition. 
Hence  whatever  effectively  appeals  to  them,  and  whoever  sin- 
cerely recognizes  them,  whether  by  example  or  precept,  in  a 
life  or  a  poem,  through  art  or  rhetoric,  in  respect  for  the  past, 
love  of  nature,  or  devotion  to  truth,  and  beauty,  excites  our 
cordial  sympathy.  In  this  age  and  land,  no  man  is  a  greater 
benefactor  than  he  who  scorns  the  worldly  and  narrow  philo- 
sophy of  life  which  degrades  to  a  material,  unaspiring  level  the 
tone  of  mind  and  the  tendency  of  the  affections.  If  he  invent 
a  character,  lay  out  a  domain,  erect  a  statue,  weave  a  stanza, 
write  a  paragraph,  utter  a  word,  or  chant  a  melody  which  stirs 
in  any  breast  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  admiration  for  the  heroic, 
or  the  chastening  sense  of  awe, — any  sentiment,  in  truth,  which 
partakes  of  disinterestedness,  and  merges  self  ^^  in  an  idea  dearer 
than  self,'^ — ^uplifts,  expands,  fortifies,  intensifies,  and  therefore 
inspires, — he  is  essentiaUy  and  absolutely  a  benefactor  to  society, 
a  genuine  though  perhaps  unrecognized  champion  of  what  is 
''  highest  in  man^s  nature  '^  against  what  is  "  lowest  in  man's 
destiny .''  And  not  the  least  because  the  most  universal  of  these 
higher  and  holier  feelings  is  the  sentiment  of  Death,  consecrat- 
ing its  symbols,  guarding  its  relics,  and  keeping  fresh  and  sacred 
its  memories. 

The  disposition  of  the  mortal  remains  was  and  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  England,  an  ecclesiastical  function ;  in  Ca- 
tholic lands  it  is  a  priestly  interest.  Indignity  to  the  body, 
after  death,  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded  punishments  of  heresy 
and  crime ;  to  scatter  human  ashes  to  the  winds,  expose  the 
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akuUa  of  malefactors  in  iron  gratings  over  city  portals^  refbae 
interment  in  ground  consecrated  by  the  Chnrch^  and  disinter 
and  insult  the  body  of  an  unpopular  ruler>  were  among  the 
barbarous  reprisals  of  offended  power.  And  yet^  in  these  same 
twilight  eras,  in  the  heathen  customs  and  the  mediseval  laws, 
under  the  sway  of  Odin  and  the  Franks,  the  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  dead  was  acted  upon  in  a  manner  to  shame  the 
indifference  and  hardihood  of  later  and  more  civilized  times. 
With  the  emigration  to  America,  as  Mr.  Buggies  shews,  this 
sentiment  looked  for  its  legal  vindication  entirely  to  the  civic 
authority.  With  their  reaction  firom  spiritual  tyranny,  our 
ancestors  transferred  this,  with  other  social  interests,  to  popnlar 
legislation  and  private  inclination.  Hence  the  comparatively 
indefinite  enactments  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  the  indirect 
purpose  of  this  able  Report  to  remedy,  by  a  uniform  code,  ap« 
plicable  to  all  the  States,  and  organized  so  as  clearly  to  establish 
the  rights  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  preserve 
inviolable  the  choice  of  disposition,  and  the  place  of  deposit^  of 
human  remains. 

The  practical  treatment  of  this  subject  is  anomalous.  Amid 
the  scenes  of  horror,  outraging  humanity  in  every  form,  which 
eharacterized'  the  anarchy  incident  to  the  first  dethronement  of 
legitimate  authority  in  France,  how  startling  to  read,  among 
the  first  decrees  of  the  Convention,  provisions  for  the  dead^ 
while  pitiless  destruction  awaited  the  living  I  And,  in  this 
country,  while  motives  of  hygiene  limit  intermural  interments, 
and  a  higher  impulse  sets  apart  and  adorns  rural  cemeteries, 
our  rail-tracks  often  ruthlessly  intersect  the  fields  of  the  dead, 
and  ancestral  tombs  are  annually  broken  up  to  make  way  for 
streets  and  warehouses.  The  tomb  of  Washington  is  dilapi- 
dated I  the  bones  of  revolutionary  martyrs  are  neglected,  and 
half  the  graveyards  of  the  country  desecrated  by  indifference  or 
misuse.  The  conservative  piety  of  the  Hebrews  reproaches  our 
inconsiderate  neglect,  in  the  faithfully  tended  cemetery  of  their 
race  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  where  not  a  Jew  remains  to  guard  the 
ashes  of  his  fathers,  thus  carefully  preserved  by  a  testamentary 
fund. 

Modes  and  places  of  burial  have  an  historical  significance. 
The  pyre  of  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans,  the  embalming  process  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  funeral  piles  of  Hindoo  superstition,  and 
those  bark  stagings,  curiously  regarded  by  Mississippi  voyagers, 
where  Indian  corpses  are  exposed  to  the  elements, — the  old 
cross-road  interment  of  the  suicide, — the  inhumation  of  the 
early  patriarchs  and  Christians, — all  symbolize  eras  and  creeds. 
The  lying-in-state  of  the  royal  defunct,  the  sable  catafalque  of 
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the  Catholic  temples^  the  salates  over  the  warrior's  grave^  the 
*'  Day  of  the  Dead "  celebrated  in  Southern  Europe^  the  enlo- 
^es  in  French  cemeteries^  the  sublime  ritual  of  the  Establish- 
ment^ and  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends^  requiems,  proces- 
sions, emblems,  inscriptions,  badges,  and  funereal  garlands, 
mark  faith,  nation,  rank,  and  profession  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
sepulchre.  Yain  is  the  sceptic^s  sneer,  useless  the  utilitarian's 
protest  j  by  those  poor  tributes  the  heart  utters  its  undying 
regret  and  its  immortal  prophecies,  though  "  mummy  has  be- 
come merchandize,'^  and  to  be  ^^  but  pyramidically  extant  is  a 
fallacy  in  duration;''  for,  as  the  same  religious  philosopher^ 
of  Norwich  declared,  '^  it  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy 
can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;" 
and  therefore,  in  the  grim  Tuscan's  Hell,  the  souls  of  those  who 
denied  their  immortality  when  in  the  flesh,  are  shut  up  through 
eternity  in  living  tombs.  How  the  idea  of  a  local  abode  for  the 
mortal  remains  is  hallowed  to  our  nature,  is  realized  in  the 
pathos  which  closes  the  noble  and  sacred  life  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver :  "  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
over  against  Beth-peor ;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6). 

Natural,  therefore,  and  human  is  the  consoling  thought  of 
the  poet,  of  the  ship  bringing  home  for  burial  all  of  earth  that, 
remains  of  his  lamented  friend : — 

"  I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 
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Thou  briDg'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travelled  men  from  foreign  lands ; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands ; 

And  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanished  life. 

So  bring  him :  we  have  idle  dreams : 
This  look  of  qniet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies ;  O,  to  ns. 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains. 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God, 


^  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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"  Than  if  with  tbee  the  looriBg  wells 

Should  golf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine^ 
And  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  sheUs."^ 

Doubtless  many  of  the  processes  adopted  by  blind  affection 
and  superstitious  homage,  to  rescue  the  poor  human  casket  from 
destruction,  are  grotesque  and  undesirable.  Had  Segato,  the 
discoverer  of  a  chemical  method  of  petrifying  flesh,  survived  to 
publish  the  secret,  it  would  be  chiefly  for  anatomical  purposes 
that  we  should  appreciate  his  invention;  there  is  something 
revolting  in  the  artificial  conservation  of  what,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  should  undergo  elemental  dissolution ;  and  it  is  but  a 
senseless  homage  to  cling  to  the  shattered  chrysalis  when  the 
winged  embryo  has  soared  away  : 

**  Air  ombra  de*  cipressi  e  dentro  1*  urne 
Confortate  di  pianto,  h  forse  ii  sonno 
Dello  morte  men  dure?"' 

The  fantastic  array  of  human  bones  in  the  Capuchin  cells  at 
Palermo  and  Rome ;  the  eyeless,  shrunken  face  of  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  embedded  in  crystal,  jewels,  and  silk,  beneath  the  Milan 
cathedral ;  the  fleshless  figure  of  old  Jeremy  Bentham  in  the 
raiment  of  this  working-day  world ;  the  thousand  spicy  wrap- 
pings which  enfold  the  exhumed  mummy  whose  exhibition  pro- 
voked Horace  Smith's  facetious  rhymes, — these,  and  such  as 
these,  poor  attempts  to  do  vain  honour  to  our  clay,  are  not  less 
repugnant  to  the  sentiment  of  death,  in  its  religious  and  en- 
lightened manifestation,  than  the  promiscuous  and  indecent 
putting  out  of  sight  of  the  dead  after  battle  and  in  the  reign  of 
pestilence,  or  the  brutal  and  irreverent  disposal  of  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  in  the  diurnal  pits  of  the  Naples  Campo  Santo. 
More  accordant  with  our  sense  of  respect  to  what  once  enshrined 
an  immortal  spirit,  and  stood  erect  and  free,  even  in  barbaric 
manhood,  is  the  adjuration  of  the  bard  :*-^ 

"  Gather  him  to  his  grave  again, 

And  solemnly  and  softly  lay, 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  the  plain. 

The  warrior's  scattered  bones  away ; 
The  soul  hath  quickened  every  part, — 

That  remnant  of  a  martial  brow. 
Those  ribs  that  held  the  mighty  heart. 

That  strong  arm, — strong  no  longer  now  I 

c  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  d  j)ei  Sepolehri,  di  Ugo  Fosoolo. 
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Spare  them,  each  niouldenDg  relic  spare. 

Of  God's  own  image ;  let  them  rest, 
Till  not  a  trace  shall  speak  of  where 

The  awful  likeness  was  impressed." 

Yet  there  are  many  and  judicious  reasons  for  preferring 
cremation  to  inhumation;  the  prejudice  against  the  former 
having  doubtless  originated  among  the  early  Christians^  in  their 
respect  for  patriarchal  entombment  practised  by  the  Jews^  and 
their  natural  horror  at  any  custom  which  savoured  of  heathenism. 
But  there  is  actually  no  religious  obstacle^  and^  imder  proper 
arrangement,  no  public  inconvenience,  in  the  burning  of  the 
dead.  It  is,  too,  a  process  which  singularly  attracts  those  who 
would  save  the  remains  of  those  they  love  from  the  possibility 
of  desecration,  and  anticipate  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  mortal 
coil  ^^  to  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements  f'  at  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  rational  objection  to  the  exercise  of  private  taste  and  the 
gratification  of  personal  feeling  on  this  point.  *^  I  bequeath  my 
soul  to  God,*'  said  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  terse  will,  ^^  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  possessions  to  my  nearest  kin  •/' — and  this 
right  to  dispose  of  one's  mortal  remains  appears  to  be  instinc- 
tive :  though  the  indignation  excited  by  any  departure  from 
custom  would  indicate  that,  in  popular  apprehension,  the  privi-' 
lege  so  rarely  exercised  is  illegally  usurped. 

The  outcry  in  a  Western  town,  a  few  months  ago,  when  cre- 
mation was  resorted  to,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  a  deceased 
wife,  and  the  ofience  taken  and  expressed  in  this  city,  when  it 
became  known  that  a  distinguished  surgeon,  from  respect  to 
science,  had  bequeathed  his  skeleton  to  a  medical  college,  evi- 
denced how  little,  among  us,  is  recognized  the  right  of  the  living 
to  dispose  of  their  remains,  and  the  extent  to  which  popular 
ignoi&nce  and  individual  prejudice  are  allowed  to  interfere  in 
what  good  sense  and  good  feeling  declare  an  especial  matter  of 
private  concern.  Yet  that  other  than  the  ordinary  modes  of 
disposing  of  human  relics  are  not  absolutely  repugnant  to  en** 
dearing  associations,  may  be  inferred  from  the  poetic  interest 
which  sanctions  to  the  imagination .  the.  obsequies  of  Shelley, 
Although  it  was  from  convenience  that  the  body  of  :that  ideal 
bard,  so  misunderstood,  so  humane,  so  ^^  cradled  into  poesy 
by  wrong,''  was  burned,  yet  the  lover  of  his  spiritual  muse 
beholds  in  that  lonely  pyre,  blazing  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, an  elemental  destruction  of  the  material  shrine  of  a 
lofty  and  loring  soul,  accordant  vdth  his  aspiring,  isolated^  and 
imaginative  career. 

Vain,  indeed,  have  proved  the  studious  precautions  of  Egyp- 
tians to  conserve  from  decay  and  sacrilege  the  relics  of  their 
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dead.  Not  only  has  "  mnmtny  become  merchandize/'  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  English  moralist ;  the  traffic  of  the  Jews  in 
their  gams  and  spices^  the  distribution  of  their  exhumed  forms 
in  museums,  and  the  use  of  their  cases  for  fuel^  is  now  super- 
seded by  commerce  in  their  cerements  for  the  numu&cture  of 
paper ;  and  it  is  a  startling  evidence  of  that  human  Ticissitude 
from  which  even  the  shrouds  of  ancient  kings  are  not  exempt, 
that  recently,  in  one  of  the  new  towns  of  this  continent,  a 
newspaper  was  printed  on  sheets  made  from  the  imported  rags 
of  E^ptian  mummies. 

Oi  primitive  and  casual  landmarks,  encountered  on  solitary 
moors  and  hills,  the  cairn  and  the  Alpine  cross  affisct  the  ima- 
gination with  a  sense  alike  of  mortality  and  tributary  sentiment, 
even  more  vividly  than  the  elaborate  mausoleum,  from  the  rude 
expedients  and  the  solemn  isolation ;  while  the  beauty  of  cathe- 
dral architecture  is  hallowed  by  ancestral  monuments.  Of  all 
Scott's  characters,  the  one  that  most  deeply  enlists  our  sympa- 
thies, through  that  quaint  pathos  whereby  the  Past  is  made 
eloquent  both  to  fancy  and  affection,  is  Old  Mortality  renewing 
the  half-obliterated  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, his  white  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind  as  he  stoops  to 
his  melancholy  task,  and  his  aged  pony  feeding  on  the  grassy 
mounds.  Even  our  practical  Franklin  seized  the  first  leisure 
from  patriotic  duties,  on  his  visit  to  England,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  sepulchral  tablets  which  bear  the  names  of  his  pro- 
genitors. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  most  cherished  trophies  of  literature 
indicates  how  deeply  the  sentiment  of  death  is  wrought  into  the 
mind  and  imagination, — how  it  invests  with  awe,  love,  pity,  and 
hope,  thoughtful  and  gifted  spirits,  inspires  their  art^  elevates 
their  conceptions,  and  casts  over  life  and  consciousness  a  sacred 
mystery.  The  most  finished  and  suggestive  piece  of  modem 
English  verse  is  elegiac, — ^its  theme  a  Country  churchyard,  and 
so  instinct  are  its  melancholy  numbers  with  pathos  and  reflec- 
tion, embalmed  in  rhythmicid  music,  that  its  lines  have  passed 
into  household  words.  Our  national  poet,  who  has  sung  of 
Nature  in  all  her  characteristic  phases  on  this  continent,  next 
to  those  ever-renewed  glories  of  the  universe  has  found  his  chief 
inspiration  in  the  same  reverent  contemplation :  "  Thanatopsis'' 
was  his  first  grand  offering  to  the  Muses,  and*  ^'The  Disinterred 
Warrior,''  the  "  Hymn  to  Death,''  and  "  The  Old"  Man's  Fune- 
ral," are  but  pious  variations  of  a  strain  worthy  to  be  chanted 
in  the.  temple  of  humanity.  Shakespeare  in  no  instance  comes 
nearer  what  is  highest  in  our  common  nature  and  miraculous  in 
our  experience,  than  when  he  makes  the  philosophic  Dane  quesr 
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tion  his  soul  and  confront  mortality.  The  once  popular  and 
eyer-memorable  "Night  Thoughts''  of  Young  elaborate  kindred 
ideas  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth ;  the  most  quaintly  eloquent 
of  early  spectdative  writings  in  English  prose  is  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  treatise  on  Um*Burial.  The  most  thoughtful  and 
earnest  of  modern  Italian  poems  is  Foscolo's  Sepolchri ;  the 
Monody  on  Sir  John  Moore^  Shelley's  Elegy  on  Keats^  Tickell's 
on  AdcUson^  Byron's  on  Sheridan^  and  Tennyson's  "  In  Memo- 
riam/'  contain  the  most  sincere  and  harmonious  utterances  of 
their  authors.  Not  the  least  affecting  pages  of  "  The  Sketch- 
Book "  are  those  which  describe  the  Village  Funeral  and  the 
^'  Widow's  Son ;"  and  the  endeared  author,  we  are  told  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  has  marked  his  own  sense  of  the  local 
sanctity  of  the  tomb  by  erecting  that  of  his  family  in  "  Sleepy 
Hollow/'  in  the  midst  of  scenes  endeared  by  his  abode  and  his 
fame.  Halleck  has  given  lyrical  immortality  to  the  warrior's 
death  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  Wordsworth,  in  perhaps  his 
most  quoted  ballad,  has  recorded  with  exquisite  simplicity  child- 
hood's unconsciousness  of  death;  even  the  most  analytical  of 
French  novelists  found  in  the  laws  and  ceremonial  of  a  Parisian 
interment,  material  for  his  keenest  diagnosis  of  the  scenes  of 
life  in  that  marvellous  capital.  Hope's  best  descriptive  powers 
were  enlisted  in  his  sketch  of  burial-places  near  Constantinople, 
so  pensively  contrasting  with  the  more  adventurous  chapters  of 
Anastasius.  If  in  popular  literature  this  sentiment  is  so  con- 
stantly appealed  to,  and  so  enshrined  in  the  poet's  dream  and 
the  philosopher's  speculation,  classic  and  Hebrew  authors  have 
inscribed  its  memorials  in  outlines  of  majestic  and  graceful  im- 
port ;  around  it  the  picturesque  and  the  moralizing,  the  viva- 
dons  and  the  grandly  simple  expressions  of  the  Roman,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Jewish  writers  seem  to  hover  with  the  significant 
plaint, — ^heroism  or  faith, — which  invokes  us,  with  the  voice  of 
ages,  to 


"  Pay  the  deep  reverence,  taught  of  old, — 
The  homage  of  man's  heart  to  death ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  the  mould 

Once  hallowed  by  the  Almighty's  breath." 

The  monitory  and  reminiscent  influence  of  the  churchyard, 
apart  from  aU  personal  associations,  cannot,  therefore,  be  over- 
estimated ;  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  it 
is  now  more  frequently  suburban,  made  attractive  by  trees, 
flowers,  a  wide  landscape,  and  rural  peace,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively safe  from  desecration  by  distance  from  the  so-called 
march  of  improvement,  which  annually  changes  the  aspect  of 
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oor  growing  towns.  Tet  wherever  ritaated^  the  homes  of  the 
dead,  when  made  eloquent  bj  art^  and  kept  iVesh  by  reverent 
carei  breathe  a  chastening  and  holy  lesson,  perhaps  the  more 
impressive  when  uttered  boide  the  teeming  camp  of  life.  When 
the  traveller  gazes  on  the  marble  effigy  of  Graston  de  Foix  at 
BAvenna,  and  then  treads  the  plain  where  he  feQ  in  battle,  the 
fixed  lineaments  and  obsdete  annomr  bring  home  to  his  mind 
the  very  life  of  the  Middle  Ages^  solemnised  by  yonthfol  heroism 
and  early  death;  when  he  scans  the  vast  city  beneath  its  smoky 
veil,  thick  with  roofs  and  dotted  with  spires,  from  an  elevated 
pioint  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  hnmble  and  garlanded  cross,  and 
the  chiselled  names  of  the  wise  and  brave  that  surround  him, 
cause  the  parallel  and  inwoven  mysteries  of  life  and  death  to 
stir  the  fountains  of  his  heart  with  awe,  and  make  his  lips 
tremble  into  prayer;  and,  familiar  as  is  the  spectacle,  the  more 
thoughtful  ojf  the  throng  in  New  Yoik's  bustling^  thoroughfare, 
will  sometimes  pause  and  cast  a  salutary  glance  from  the  hnrry-^ 
ing  crowd  to  the  monuments  of  the  heroic  Lawrdnce,  the  elo- 
quent Emmet,  the  gallant  Montgomery,  and  the  patriotic  Ha« 
milton.  Those  associations  which  form  at  once  the  culture  and 
the  romance  of  travel  are  identified  with  the  same  eternal  senti- 
ment. Next  in  interest  to  the  monuments  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter are  those  of  death;  or  rather,  the  inspiration  of  the 
former  are  everywhere  consecrated  by  the  latter. 

"Take  the  wings 
Of  juoming,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashings, — yet — the  dead  are  there  !*' 

We  enter  a  city  of  antiquity, — memorable  Syracuse  or  dis- 
interred Pompeii, — ^through  a  street  of  tombs;  the  majestic 
relics  of  Egyptian  civilization  are  the  cenotaphs  of  kings ;  the 
Escurial  is  Spain's  architectural  elegy ;  Abelard's  philosophy  is 
superseded,  but  his  love  and  death  live  daily  to  the  vision  of 
the  mourners  who  go  from  the  gay  capital  of  France,  to  place 
chaplets  on  the  graves  of  departed  friends  f  the  grandeurs  of 
Westminster  Abbey  are  sublimated  by  the  effigies  of  bards  and 
statesmen,  and  the  rare  music  of  St.  George's  choir  made 
solemn  by  the  dust  of  royalty ;  deserted  Bavenna  is  peopled 

«  "  How  can  we  reconcile  this  pious  and  faithful  rememhrance  with  l!he  character 
of  a  nation  generally  thought  so  frivolous  and  inconstant  ?  Let  this  amiable,  affec- 
tionate, but  slandered  people,  send  the  stranger  and  the  traveller  to  this  place.  These 
carefully  tended  flowers,  these  tombs,  will  speak  their  defence."— Afemoir  of  Harriet 
Preble^  p.  70. 
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with  intense  life  by  the  creations  of  Dante  which  hannt  hisr 
sepulchre ;  Arqua  is  the  shrine  of  affectionate  pilgrims ;  the  ra- 
diant hues  and  graceful  shapes  of  Titian  and  Canova  become 
ethereal  to  the  fancy^  when  viewed  beside  their  monuments ; 
St.  Peter's  is  but  a  magnificent  apostolic  tomb ;  and  the  shadow 
of  mortality  is  incarnated  in  Lorenzo^s  brooding  figure  in  the 
jewelled  temple  of  the  dead  Medici.  What  resorts  are  Mount 
Yernon,  Saint  Paul%  and  Saint  Onofrio !  what  a  goal,  through 
ages,  the  Holy  Sepulchre!  How  the  dim  escutcheons  sanctify 
cathedrals;  and  sunken  headstones  the  rural  cemetery!  how 
sacred  the  mystery  of  the  Campagna  hid  in  that  "  stern  round 
tower  of  other  days/'  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Boman  matron  ! 
The  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  the  feudal  crypt  of  Theo^ 
dric,  the  silent  soldier  of  the  Invalides,  the  mossy  cone  of  Caius 
Csestus  in  whose  shadow  two  English  poets  yet  speak  in  grace* 
ful  epitaphs,  Thorwaldsen's  grand  mausoleum  at  Copenhagen, 
composed  of  his  own  tropl^es, — what  objects  are  these  to  win 
the  mind  back  into  the  lapsing  ages  and  upward  with  '^  immortal 
longings !"  We  turn  from  brilliant  thoroughfares,  alive  with 
creatures  of  a  day,  to  catacombs  obscure  with  the  impalpable 
dust  of  bygone  generations ;  we  pass  from  the  vociferous  piazza 
to  the  hushed  and  frescoed  cloister,  and  walk  on  mural  tablets 
whose  inscriptions  are  worn  by  the  feet  of  vanished  multitudes ; 
we  steal  from  the  cheerful  highway  to  the  field  of  mounds, 
where  a  shaft,  a  cross,  or  a  garland,  breathes  of  surviving  ten- 
derness; we  handle  the  cloudy  lachrymal,  quaint  depository  of 
long-evaporated  tears,  or  admire  the  sculptured  urn,  the  casket 
of  what  was  unutterably  precious  even  in  mortality, — and  there- 
by life  is  solemnized,  consciousness  deepened,  and  we  feel,  above 
the  tyrannous  present,  and  through  the  casual  occupation  of  the 
hour,  the  "  electric  chain  wherewith  we're  darkly  bound."  Thus 
perpetual  is  the  hymn  of  death,  thus  ubiquitous  its  memorials,— 
attesting  not  only  an  inevitable  destiny,  but  a  universal  senti- 
ment; under  whatever  name, — God's  Acre,  Pantheon,  Campo 
Santo,  Valhalla,  Potter's  Field,  Greenwood,  or  Mount  Auburn, 
- — ^the  lasting  resting-place  of  the  body,  the  last  earthly  shrine 
of  human  love,  fame,  and  sorrow,  claims,  by  the  pious  instinct 
which  originates,  the  holy  rites  which  consecrate,  the  blessed 
hopes  which  glorify  it,  respect,  protection,  and  sanctity. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  spot  of  eaxth  so  hallowed  to  the  con- 
templative as  that  which  holds  the  ashes  of  an  intellectual  bene- 
factor. What  a  grateful  tribute  does  the  Transatlantic  pilgrim 
instinctively  offer  at  the  sepulchre  of  Roscoe  at  Liverpool,  of 
Lafayette  in  France,  of  Berkeley  at  Oxford,  of  Bums  at  AUo- 
way  Kirk,  and  of  Keats,  and   Groldsmith,~-of  all  the  bards. 
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philosophen,  and  reformers,  whose  eonceptions  warmed  and 
exalted  his  dawning  intelligence,  and  became  thereby  sacred  to 
his  memory  for  ever  I  How  froitful  the  honrs,  snatched  firom 
less  serene  pleasure,  devoted  to  Stratford,  Melrose,  and  the 
Abbey  I  To  realise  the  value  of  these  opportunities,  the  spirit 
of  humanitv  enshrined  in  such  ''  Meccas  of  the  mind,''  we  must 
fancy  the  barrenness  of  earth  stripped  of  these  landmarks  of 
the  gifted  and  the  lost.  How  denuded  of  its  most  tender  light 
would  be  Olney/  Stoke  P<^s,  the  vale  of  Florence,  the  cypress 
groves  of  Rome,  and  the  park  at  Weimar,  unconsecrated  by  the 
sepulchres  of  Cowper  and  Gray,  Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  and 
Schiller,  whose  sweet  and  lofty  remembrance  links  meadow  and 
stream,  mountain  and  sunset,  with  the  thought  of  all  that  is 
most  pensive,  beautiful,  and  sublime  in  genius  and  in  woe ! 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  KMBLEMS  OF  ST.  JOHN.-Bev.  L— iv. 

Introduction. 

In  no  department  of  human  research  have  the  results  been 
more  unsatisfactory  than  in  the  attempts  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  penetrate  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
emblems  employed  in  the  visions  of  St.  John.  The  conclusions 
attained  are  almost  as  diverse  as  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
have  distinguished  the  many  enquirers  who  have  engaged  in  this 
interesting  but  difficult  study.  This  failure  (for  such  it  most 
be  deemed)  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  enquiries 
hitherto  pursued  have  been  conducted  upon  wrong  principles, 
and  that,  to  ensure  success,  some  new  method  must  be  devised. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  this  investigation 
is  to  free  the  mind  from  bias — ^from  the  domination  of  some 
idol  of  the  fancy — before  which  reason  is  made  adoringly  to 
bow.  The  chief  source  of  error  appears  to  have  lain  in  the 
attempt  of  each  individual  to  do  too  much;  for  each  has 
endeavoured,  not  only  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  em- 
blems, but  also  to  discover  their  application  to  the  events  of 
history.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  eflforts  of  the  same  mind 
in  one  branch  of  the  enquiry  have  vitiated  its  researches  in  the 
other;  for  the  explanation  of  the  emblems,  and  the  events  of 

/  Cowper  is  not  interred  at  Olney. — Ed,  J.  S.  L. 
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history^  have  been  forced  into  a  correspondence^  according  to 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  enquirer. 

There  frequently  present  themselves  in  physical  science  sub-* 
jects  of  investigation  which  require  the  independent  efforts  of 
two  minds.  In  practical  astronomy^  for  instance^  there  is  what 
is  well  known  to  observers  as  the  personal  equation,  arising  from 
individual  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  observation  followed  by 
different  observers^ — a  source  of  error  which  can  be  removed, 
only  by  changing  the  persons  employed.  So  also  where  the 
investigation  involves  long  and  intricate  calculations^  and  where 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  enters,  as  a  material  element,  into 
the  correctness  of  the  result,  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  researches  of  any  single  investigator.  But  if  two  indepen- 
dent minds  undertake  the  task,  and,  following  different  methods, 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  such  a  result  commands  respect. 

The  investigation  of  the  apocalyptic  emblems  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  parallel  case.  It  is  needful  to  eliminate  the  personal 
equation.  To  secure  this  end,  it  appears  requisite  to  divide  the 
enquiry  into  two  distinct  branches,  to  be  pursued  by  two  indi- 
viduals ;  or  sets  of  enquirers  working  independently  and  without 
concert.  The  first  branch  should  be  the  determination  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  emblems,  nsing  no  other  aid  than  the 
light  furnished  by  the  Divine  Word  itself.  In  prosecuting  this 
research,  all  that  has  been  already  written  on  the  subject  must 
be  temporarily  cast  aside.  The  events  of  history  must  be  for  a 
season  banished  &om  the  mind ;  and  all  anticipations  of  finding 
a  correspondence  between  those  events  and  the  emblems  are  to 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  meantime  resisted.  The  en- 
quirer must  endeavour  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
favoured  seer,  or  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  try  to  pene- 
trate the  hidden  truths  involved  in  the  emblems,  with  no  other 
lights  than  were  available  at  that  time. 

After  one  or  more  enquirers,  following  this  course,  shall 
have  determined,  by  this  method,  the  meaning  of  the  emblems, 
then  one  or  more  independent  minds  may,  with  great  advan- 
tage, take  up  the  second  branch  of  the  enquiry,  and,  adopting 
as  a  basis  the  results  obtained  by  their  forerunners,  endeavour 
to  trace  the  correspondence  between  such  of  the  emblems  as 
involve  a  prophetical  meaning,  and  the  events  of  history. 

The  conclusions  which  might  thus  be  attained  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  philosophic  mind  than  any  which 
might  be  reached  by  each  individual  engaging  in  both  branches 
of  the  enquiry ;  while,  if  four  investigators,  pursuing  this  sepa- 
rate method,  should  arrive  at  the  same  results,  their  probability 
would  acquire  a  very  high  degree  of  strength. 
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The  following  analysis  is  an  essay  in  this  method^  and  is 
exclosiyely  devoted  to  the  first  branch  of  the  enquiry.  It  has 
been  undertaken,  and  is  now  to  be  presented,  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  individual,  approving  of  the  mode  of  investigation 
suggested,  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  same  branch,  on 
the  same  principle.  When  this  shall  have  been  done^  and  the 
results  thus  obtained  by  two  independent  enquirers  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  sifted  on  their  own  merits,  irrespecstive  of  their 
application  to  history,  there  will  ikea  be  laid  a  sound  basis  for 
the  second  branch  of  the  investigation — ^the  eorrespondenee  of 
the  emblems  with  historical  events.  If  one  or  more  indepen- 
dent inquirers  should  thereafter  be  induced  to  avail  themselvea 
of  that  basis,  and  endeavour  in  a  candid  spirit  to  trace  out  that 
correspondence,  there  might  then  be  good  hopes  of  arriving  at 
some  satisfactory  results,  possessing  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
the  reasoning  mind,  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  conGlusions 
reached  by  the  independent  investigations  of  several  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  subject  of  physical  research. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  attained  by  the  following  analysis 
are  only  alternative,  and  may  be  regarded  as  probable  in  vari- 
ous degrees.  But  the  researches  of  other  enquirers  may  tend 
to  remove  some  of  those  alternatives,  and  to  bee  the  results 
from  any  reasonable  doubt. 


Chaptb&  I. 

The  apostle  John,  after  a  preliminary  address,  commences 
the  account  of  his  vision  with  the  following  words  :  '^  I  John, 
who  also  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  Ood,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet/' 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  any  of  the  emblems,  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  is  meant  by  this  statement  of  the  apostle^  that, 
being  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  was  in  the  SpiarU  on  the  Lord's 
day.  This  phraseology  is  obviously  designed  to  guard  the  read^ 
against  the  supposition  that,  during  any  part  Gi  this  vision,  the 
apostle  was  subjected  to  any  actual  translation  in  space.  He 
remained  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  during  its  whole  course,  and  the 
entire  scenic  representation  was  exhibited  to  him  during  the 
lapse  of  one  Lord's  day.  The  expression  '^  I  was  in  the  Spirit '' 
is  evidently  intended  to  intimate  that  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes were  not  seen  by  his  external  eye,  and  that  the  words 
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which  he  heard  were  not  imbibed  by  his  outward  ear ;  but  that 
hia  mind  was  placed  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit^  which  acted  directly  on  his  internal  organs  of  per- 
ception and  thought  in  the  absence  of  all  outward  impressions 
whatever,  from  which  his  faculties  were  for  the  time  withdrawn. 

Hence  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  imag^  pre- 
sented to  him  have  any  real  existence  in  nature.  They  were 
merely  ideal  piQtures,  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  his  mind  important  truths,  and 
of  foreshadowing  future  events.  So  with  all  that  he  heard, 
whether  the  words  directly  addressed  to  him,  or  the  voices  and 
other  sounds  which  seemed  to  impress  his  ear.  None  of  these 
had  any  outward  existence;  the  whole  were  impressions  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  excitement  applied  to  his  internal  oi^ans  of 
hearing  by  the  direct  action  of  divine  power. 

It  appears,  however,  from  sundry  expressions  employed  by 
the  apostle,  that  he  wrote  down  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  vision,  while  it  was  in  progress.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  We  may  suppose 
that  between  each  scenic  representation  there  was  allowed  him 
sufficient  time  to  write  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  that, 
during  those  intervals,  he  was  restored  to  his  usual  state  of 
external  sensation.  Or  we  may  suppose  his  condition  during 
the  whole  vision  to  have  resembled  that  peculiar  species  of  som- 
nambulism, in  which  the  sleep-walker  is  capable  of  performing 
certain  external  acts,  notwithstanding  his  mind  is  absorbed  by 
internal  impressions,  produced  on  his  inner  organs  of  percep- 
tion and  thought. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  point,  it  is  most 
necessary,  in  the  perusal  and  examination  of  this  prophecy,  to 
guard  the  mind  from  ever,  for  a  moment,  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  record  of  the  apostle^s  imaginings,  that  none  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes  were  viewed  with  his  outward 
eyes — ^that  none  of  the  words  which  he  testifies  to  having  heard 
were  real  articulate  sounds  perceived  by  his  outward  ear — but 
that  the  whole,  both  sights  and  sounds,  were  mere  internal  im- 
pressions. They  were  of  the  same  ^ecies  with  those  lights  and 
colours  often  seen  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  which  are  pro- 
duced by  mere  pressure  on  the  organs  of  sight,  although,  of 
course,  of  a  far  more  exalted  kind^  and  impressed  on  his  sen- 
sorium  with  a  special  design. 

We  are  accordingly  to  expect  that  everything  presented  to 
the  apostle's  mind  in  the  course  of  the  vision  is  purely  of  the 
nature  of  an  emblem  intended  to  symbolize  some  great  truth, 
or  some  future  eve&t;  ftud  we  must  guard  ourselves  against 
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mippoaing  any  of  them  to  be  objects  really  existing  in  any 
region  of  space,  unseen  by  the  natural  eye,  but  vhich  would 
become  visible  to  any  one  who  should  be  thrown  into  the  same 
spiritual  condition  as  that  in  which  the  apostle  was  placed. 

The  first  of  these  scenic  representations  thus  exhibited  to 
his  mental  eye,  the  aspostle  describes  in  the  following  words : 
**  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me 
a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Om^a, 
the  first  and  the  last :  and,  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book, 
and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia;  unto 
Ephesus  and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thy- 
atira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  LaocU- 
cea.  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And 
being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with 
a  golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool, 
as  white  as  snow;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  his 
feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ;  and 
his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right 
hand  seven  stars ;  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword:  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength.  And  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And 
he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not;  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last:  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead; 
and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen;  and  have  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death.  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  here- 
after ;  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  saweat  in  my 
right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches :  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches.^' 

This  last  verse  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  emblematical 
nature  of  this  scene ;  and  we  are  thus  relieved  from  any  trouble 
in  finding  out  the  meaning  of  its  leading  features.  This  ex- 
planation appears  to  have  been  given  with  the  further  design  of 
intimating  that  all  the  fiiture  scenic  representations  were  to  be 
of  a  like  kind,  and  to  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  proceeding  to  analyze  this  opening  scene,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  presents  itself  for  consideration  is.  Why  are  seven  gol- 
den candlesticks  selected  as  fit  emblems  to  symbolyze  the  seven 
Asiatic  Churches  ?  The  purpose  of  a  candlestick  being  to  hold 
a  candle,  there  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  saying  of 
our  Saviour  (Matt.  v.  14,  15) :  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel^  but 
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on  a  candlestick;  and  it  giveth  light  to  all  that  are  in  the 
house/' 

In  these  words^  the  metaphor  used  to  designate  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  is  not  a  candlestick^  but  a  candle  spreading 
light  around  it.  Hence  the  emblem  of  a  candlestick^  being 
employed  for  a  Church,  appears  to  signify,  that  it  represents 
the  corporate  body  of  those  professing  Christianity — embracing 
not  only  true  disciples,  but  also  many  who  are  merely  nomin^ 
Christians.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  address  of  Christ 
to  the  Churches,  in  which  he  declares  that,  in  the  Society  re- 
presented by  the  candlestick  were  embraced  many  who  were  not 
true  disciples. 

As  it  appears  that  only  the  candlesticks,  and  not  the  candles 
were  visible  to  St.  John,  this  circumstance  may  indicate  that 
the  true  disciples  are  discernible  only  by  him  whose  eyes  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire. 

From  the  candlesticks  being  made  of  gold,  it  may  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  that  each  separate  portion  of  the  visible  Church 
is  valuable  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  as  affording  the  means  of 
containing,  supporting,  and  exhibiting,  the  candles — the  true 
disciples^  who  are  the  light  of  the  world.  The  precious  material 
of  the  candlesticks  may  perhaps  also  signify  that  a  Christian 
Church  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  object,  and  that  all  the  members, 
even  those  who  may  be  only  mere  professors,  have  their  out- 
ward deportment  purified  and  adorned  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity.  The  substance  of  the  candlesticks  being  gold  may  far- 
ther imply  that  the  Christian  Church  can  undergo,  unharmed, 
the  action  of  fire — ^the  fire  of  persecution  and  affliction,  and  is 
rather  purified  by  those  trials,  than  injured  or  destroyed. 

The  circumstance  of  there  being  seven  candlesticks,  may 
not  only  correspond  to  the  seven  churches  then  established  in 
Asia,  but  may  also  intimate  that  it  is  not  the  divine  intention 
that  there  should  be  only  one  visible  church,  united  as  a  single 
body,  but  that  there  should  be  many  suchj  while  there  is, 
nevertheless,  only  one  true  invisible  Church,  composed  of  the 
whole  body  of  those  who,  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  have 
become  the  sons  of  God. 

This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed,  by  its  being  said  that 
Christ  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks,  and  his  after- 
wards describing  himself  (ii.  1),  ^'as  he  who  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,^^  thus  intimating  that 
the  presence  and  influence  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  one 
candlestick,  or  church,  but  is  equaUy  distributed  over  many. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  seven  Christian  churches 
then  subsisting  in  Asia  are  what  are  primarily  represented  by 
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the  aeven  golden  candleaiickB^  jet  it  does  not  appear  too  gieat  a 
stretch  of  the  symbolical  principle  of  interpretation  to  suppose 
that  these  seven  churches  were  themselTcs,  to  m  certain  extent^ 
types ;  that  the  peculiarities  by  whidi  they  vere  seTcrally  £s- 
tinguishedj  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  of  perpetasl 
recurrence  among  the  various  Christian  Churchea  wlueh  were, 
from  time  to  time^  to  arise  in  the  world ;  and  that  these  pecnli- 
arities  should  distinguish^  not  only  the  churches,  viewed  as  cw- 
porate  bodies,  but  also  eertain  individuals  in  every  chareh. 

We  may  hence  gather  thai  there  shall  always  be  some,  like 
the  Ephesians,  distinguished  for  labour,  patience,  and  seal  for 
the  truth,  but  deficient  in  charity ;  others,  like  the  SmymianS) 
exposed  to  labour,  tribulation,  persecution,  and  poverty,  yet  rich 
in  faith  and  good  works ;  others,  like  the  Pergamites,  having 
their  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Satan's  seat,  but  holding  fast  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  not  denying  his  faith,  yet  partially  tainted 
by  the  surrounding  immorality  and  heresy;  others,  like  the 
church  of  Thyatira,  fruitful  in  good  works,  charity,  faith,  and 
patience,  and  ever  advancing  towards  greater  perfection,  yet 
sufifering  to  remain  among  them  those  who  adulterate  the  truth, 
and  seduce  men  into  idolatry,  viewing  with  too  much  indiffer- 
ence such  evil  proceedings;  others,  again,  like  the  church  at 
Sardis,  having  a  name  to  lire,  and  yet  being  dead,  through  lack 
of  watchfulness,  falling  into  backsliding ;  others,  like  the  Phila- 
delphians,  possessing  little  strength,  yet  keeping  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  not  denying  his  name ;  others,  lastly,  like  the  Lao- 
diceans,  neither  cold  nor  hot,  but  lukewarm,  yet  puffied  up  with 
spiritual  pride,  imagining  themselves  possessed  of  every  spiri- 
tual grace,  while  destitute  of  all;  looking  only  to  themselves 
and  their  own  poor  attainments,  instead  of  directing  their  eyes 
towards  him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

The  divine  spirit  of  prophecy,  foresedng  that  there  shall  al- 
ways be  both  churches  and  individuals  characterized  by  these 
peculiarities,  has  here  recorded  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
by  their  great  head;  and  all  his  warnings,  admcMiitions,  rebukes, 
and  encouragements,  are  addressed  to  the  churches  in  Asia,  not 
for  their  use  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  churches  and  indi- 
viduals^ to  arise  in  all  time  coming,  whose  character  shall  corre- 
spond to  those  described  in  the  message,  with  which  the  apostle 
was  charged.  That  this  view  is  correct,  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  phrase  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  address  to  each  church. 
^'  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches.^' 

The  person  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks, 
is  said  to  have  been  '^  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.''    This  seems 
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dei^igned  to  intimate  that  he  who  presented  this  glorious  appear- 
ance was  no  other  than  he  who  formerly  appeared  on  earth  as 
*'  the  Son  of  Man/^  that  being  the  appellation  by  which  Christ 
always  designated  himself.  The  long  garment^  clothing  him 
from  head  to  foot^  may  accordingly  be  an  emblem  of  his  right- 
eOHsness;  while  its  being  a  flowing  robe,  covering  the  whole 
body,  a  seamless  garment,  may  signify  the  perfection  of  that 
righteousness,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  righteousness 
of  man,  which  Isaiah  compares  to  "  filthy  rags/^  This  idea  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  white  raiment  being  used  as 
a  type  of  righteousness  in  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
throughout  the  Scriptures  generally.  The  robe  being  fastened 
by  a  girdle  may  signify  that  it  represents  an  everlasting  right- 
eousness, the  girdle  being  an  emblem  of  eternity.  Further, 
seeing  the  bosom  is  the  symbolical  site  of  the  human  affections ; 
Christ^s  being  girded  about  the  region  of  the  bosom  with  a 
golden  girdle,  may  typify  the  purity  of  his  human  affections, 
and  moreover  imply  that  these  affections  had  been  refined  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  the  girdle  being  of  pure  gold,  tried  in 
the  fire.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  observe  that  charity 
is  called  by  St.  Paul  (Col.  iii.  14),  "  the  bond  of  perfectness,'' 
so  that  the  golden  girdle  may  signify  the  perfection  of  charity 
in  the  bosom  of  Christ. 

Why  are  Christ^s  head  and  hair  said  to  be  white  like  wool, 
white  as  snow  ?  The  head  may  signify  the  intellectual,  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  moral  powers ;  and  the  whiteness  may  sym- 
bdizse  parity  and  clearness  of  intellectual  perception  and  con- 
ception. The  hairs  being  distinguished  &om  the  head,  and  each 
hair  being  said  to  be  White  as  snow,  may  signify,  not  only  a 
general  purity  of  the  intellect,  but  that  each  individual  thought 
or  idea,  in  the  mind  of  Chrkt,  is  perfectly  pure  and  clear. 

His  eyes  being  as  a  flame  of  fire,  may  import  that  Christ 
sees  the  inward  man,  and  tries  the  hearts  and  reins, — ^no  con- 
cealment or  hypocrisy  being  able  to  elude  his  penetrating  glance. 

His  feet  being  like  fine  brass,  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  the  peitfeotion  and  purity  of  his  ways,  and  as  bearing  more 
special  reference  to  the  perfection  of  his  walk,  while  he  sojourned 
on  earth ;  and  his  feet  appearing  as  if  they  btu^ned  in  a  furnace 
may  symbolize  his  having  passed  through  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion during  his  mortal  career. 

Why  is  the  voice  of  Christ  said  to  be  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters  ?  This  comparison  may  signify  the  pleasantness  of  the 
message  which  he  brings  to  man,  his  voice  being  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  like  the  pleasant  murmur  of  many  waters — a  sound 
most  cheering  to  the  thirsty  traveller  as  proclaiming  abundant 
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refreshment  near.  Not  leas  cheering  to  the  thirsty  soul  is  the 
voice  of  him  that  saith, ''  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink/'  The  many  waters  may  also  be  an  emblem  of 
the  many  voices  employed  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  angels  or  ministers  of  the  seven  churches  being  repre- 
sented by  seven  stars^  appears  to  involve  an  allusion  to  the  de- 
claration of  Daniel  (xii.  3)^  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament^  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever/'  The  circumstance 
of  the  stars  being  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  appears  to  denote  that 
his  ministers  are  to  be  regarded  as  instruments  in  his  hands  to 
do — not  their  own,  but  his  pleasure.  The  ministers  of  Christ 
being  represented  by  stars  in  his  hand,  may  also  signify  that 
they  are  not  to  shine  by  their  own  light,  but  only  to  reflect  the 
light  falling  upon  them  from  the  countenance  of  Christ,  the 
sun  of  righteousness ;  just  as  the  planets  reflect  the  light  of  the 
natural  sun.  Seeing  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
held  in  his  hand,  and  not  as  supported  by  the  candlesticks,  or 
•ab«8ting  in  any  material  connexion  with  them,  it  may  be 
thence  fairly  inferred  that  the  Church  is  neither  composed  of 
her  ministers,  as  a  distinct  corporate  body,  nor  intended  for  the 
support  or  exhibition  of  such,  but  is  designed  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  candles,  and  as  the  means  of  exhibiting  their  light; 
the  candles  being,  not  the  clerical  body,  but  the  whole  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  existing  in  the  Church.  Is  it  not  a  great  error, 
then,  to  conceive  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  body  composed 
of  ecclesiastics,  or  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  er- 
roneously styled  the  kingdom  of  Christ?  The  circumstance  of 
the  ministers  being  denominated  "  angels,'^  may  signify  that 
they  are  ambassadors  sent  forth  by  Christ,  that  they  should  be 
imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit,  and  not  seek  after,  an  abiding 
home  in  the  Church,  but  be  ready  to  go  wherever  duty  calls. 

St.  Paul,  in  Ephesians  vi.  17,  calls  the  Word  of  Grod  ^'the 
sword  of  the  spirit ;"  and  in  Hebrews  iv.  12,  he  says,  "  For  the 
Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.^^  These  passages  appear  to 
explain  the  emblem  of  the  two-edged  sword,  proceeding  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Christ. 

The  countenance  of  Christ  is  said  by  John  to  have  appeared 
^'  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength.^'  This  seems  intended  to 
denote  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  light,  fervour,  and  life,  to  the 
mind  of  man,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  natural  world.  If,  when 
John  first  saw  this  emblematic  representation  of  Christ,  the  face 
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shone  like  the  sun^  how  could  be'  distinguish  the  eyes  as  being 
like  a  flame  of  fire?  May  it  not  be  fairly  inferred  that,  when 
first  seen,  the  countenance  was  not  so  brilUant  as  to  prevent 
John  from  discerning  the  eyes  to  be  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  only  after  he  had  gazed  upon  it  for  awhile,  that  it 
appeared  to  shine  like  the  sun  in  his  strength  ?  This  circum- 
stance may  be  intended  to  teach  us,  that  when  man  begins  to 
look  towards  Christ,  his  attention  is  first  arrested  by  his  eyes 
appearing  as  a  flame  of  fire,  penetrating  the  recesses  of  his  soul, 
bringing  to  view  all  the  hidden  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  rousing 
him  from  his  slumber  by  the  flames  of  an  awakened  conscience ; 
and  that  it  is  not  till  the  mental  gaze  is  steadily  fixed  upon 
Christ,  that  we  see  in  his  countenance  the  beams  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness.  We  may  hence  learn,  moreover,  that  the  longer 
and  steadier  the  gaze  which  we  direct  towards  the  countenance 
of  Christ,  the  brighter  will  it  appear  to  our  eyes,  until  it  come 
to  excel  the  sun  in  glory. 

Chapter  IV. 

Yerse  1,  "  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door  was  opened 
in  heaven,  and  the  first  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  it  were  of  a 
trumpet  talking  with  me,  which  said,  come  up  hither,  and  1  will 
shew  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter.^^  The  opening  of  a 
door  in  heaven  seems  to  import  the  disclosure  of  lofty  mysteries. 
The  first  voice  being  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  may  signify  that 
the  revelation  thus  made  was  to  be  proclaimed  abroad  through- 
out the  earth.  The  voice  saying,  "  Come  up  hither,''  may  im- 
ply that  the  soul  must  be  raised  above  all  worldly  objects  of  con- 
templation, in  order  to  understand  such  mysteries.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  John  adding,  ''And  immediately  I  was  in  the 
Spirit :''  a  statement  which  further  shews  that  John  was  not 
translated  to  any  distant  part  of  space,  but  that  his  mind  was 
merely  withdrawn  from  all  external  perceptions,  so  that  he 
might  be  more  thoroughly  wrapt  in  spiritual  contemplation  of 
the  emblems  presented  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination. 

"  And  I  will  shew  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter,''  or 
''after  these  things."  These  words  appear  to  imply  that  the 
main,  though,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  not  the  exclusive  object 
of  the  vision,  was  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  John  a  knowledge 
of  future  events. 

It  is  not  said  that  the  voice  which  John  heard  was  that  of 
an  angel,  and  from  its  being  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
voice  that  spoke  in  the  first  vision,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
speaker  in  both  cases  was  the  same,  namely,  Christ  himself. 
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''And  behold  a  throne  was  aet  in  heayen^  and  one  sat  on  the 
throne/'  The  throne  set  in  heaven,  while  it  may  he  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  the  divine  sovereignty  over  the  nniverse,  both 
of  mind  and  matter,  appears  to  signify,  in  a  more  special  sense^ 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  uid  ''  one  sitting 
on  the  throne  '*  seems  to  imply  the  reign  of  a  pergonal  Deity. 
Seeing  that  to  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  divine  worship  was 
paid,  and  that  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  medinm  of  p^- 
sonal  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  man,  we  may  £Eiirly  condade 
that  by  ''one  sitting  on  the  throne,'^  we  ooght  to  understand 
Christ,  viewed  in  hu  divine  nature,  as  united  with  the  Father. 
We  must  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this  throne  either  has 
itself,  or  represents  anything  having  a  real  physical  existence : 
it  is  a  mere  spiritual  symbol. 

Seeing  Chriat  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  «9, 
we  may  regard  tbia  viaion,  in  its  integrity,  aa  symbolizing  the 
nature  and  effecta  of  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  take  all 
the  details  in  a  spiritual  or  metaphysical  sense.  According  to 
this  view,  the  throne  being  set  in  heaven  and  not  on  the  earth, 
may  signify  that  Christ's  sway  is  over  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
over  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  facultieB,  as  eontra- 
distinguished  from  a  role  over  the  body,  siu^h  as  that  exerted  by 
an  earthly  sovereign.  It  may  also  denote  that  Christ's  reign  is 
spiritual,  commanding  the  auctions  and  inctiaations  of  the 
heart,  as  contradistingniahsd  from  a  mere  external  homage  or 
bodily  wcMTship.  It  may  farther  imply  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  a  heavenly  kingdom,  which,  sdthough  in  this  world,  is 
not  of  this  world,  nor  partaking  of  the  charaeteristics  ct  an 
earthly  kingdom.  If  this  View  be  correct,  it  is  sorely  an  error 
to  suppose  the  kingdom,  over  which  Christ  niles  on  eairth,  to  be 
any  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  having  Christ  tof  its  nominal 
head,  but  actaally  governed  by  men  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  authority  of  his  ddegates  or  ricegerents. 

''  And  be  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  ja^f^er  and  a  sar* 
dine  stone/^  Seeing  that  John,  in  chap.  xxi.  11,  describes  the 
jasper  as  a  stone  most  precious,  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  IScely  that 
by  the  word  jasper  some  transparent  gem  is  meant,  and  not  the 
dull-red  mineral  to  which  we  give  that  name.  As  the  stone  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  of  a  red  colouir,  the  Oriental  ruby  may 
be  considered  to  be  most  probably  the  gem  which  John  desig-* 
nates  under  the  name  '^  jasper.^'  The  sardine  being  also  a  stone 
of  a  red  ccdour,  and  resembling  the  other,  may  net  improbably 
be  the  blood-coloured  gameft,  or,  perhaps,  the  cornelian.  The 
ruby  and  the  garnet,  however,  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
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that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  the  two  gems  here  meant^  since 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  resembled  both. 

Seeing  these  gems  were  two  of  those  set  in  the  breastplate 
of  Aaron  as  types  of  the  tribes  of  Israel^  and  seeing  Christ  com- 
bined in  himself  the  kingly  office  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with 
the  priestly  office  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  his  being  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine,  may  signify  this  combination  of  the  priestly  and 
kingly  offices  in  his  person.  Further^  the  ruby  being  of  the 
coionr  of  fire,  and  the  garnet  of  blood ;  the  former  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  zeal  of  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  '^the  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  ap;^^  and  the  latter,  of  Christ  having  sealed 
the  new  covenant  with  his  blood. 

It  is^  remarkable  that  no  more  particcdaar  description  is  given 
of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  than  that  he  was  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardhse  stone.  This  circumstanee  may  be  intended  to 
teach  us  that  when  Christ  begins  to  reign  in  the  human  mind, 
the  mti^d  eye  looks^ — not  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  Savi- 
cMir,  nor  seeks  to  enquire  what  might  have  been  his  appearance 
as  a  man,  nor  to  draw  any  supposed  likeness  of  his  human 
form, — ^bat  regards  him  simply  in  the  relations  in  which  he 
stands  to  us  as  a  king  and  high  priest-^contemplating  not  the 
features  of  his  face,  but  the  zead  by  which  he  was  animated  in 
nndertaking  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  the  su^rings  unto 
blood  by  which  that  work  was  finally  accomplished.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  form  or  ontline  in  the  description  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne,  may  have  this  &rther  signification,  that,  although 
in  Christ  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Qodhead  bodily,  yet  the 
Godhead  or  divine  nature  was  not  thereby  limited  in  its  pre- 
sence ;  but  white,  in  a  peculiar  manner,*  centralized  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  continued  universally  present  without  limit  or 
form ;  it  being  only  the  human  soul  of  Christ  that  was  limited 
in  its  presence  by  his  bodily  frame. 

^*  And  these  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald.^^  There  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to 
the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  of  which  the  rainbow  was  an 
abiding  type.  This  rainbow  being  like  a  brilliant  green  emerald, 
may  accordingly  signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  new 
covenant;  the  green  colour  being  an  emblem*  of  freshness; 
while  the  same  type  of  enduring  greenness  may  further  signify 
that  it  is  also  an  everlasting  covenant. 

"  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats,^' 
or  ^  thrones.'^  If  we  are  to  understand  by  the  throne  set  up  in 
heaven,  the  dominion  of  Christ  over  the  mind,  or  higher  nature 
of  man,  as  contra-distinguished  from  an  earthly  throne,  whose 
dominion  extends  only  to  the  body ;  these  twenty-four  thrones 
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roaad  the  throne  may  be  regarded  as  sjnanbols  of  twenty-four 
subordinate  dominions  established  in  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  throne  "  implies  dominion. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  identify  the  twenty-four 
elders  occupying  these  thrones  with  any  twenty-four  scriptural 
personages,  or  indeed  with  any  individual  persons  whatever. 
The  idea  that  they  represent  the  twelve  patriarchs  under  the 
old,  and  the  twelve  apostles  under  the  new  dispensation  is  inad- 
missible. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  far  firom  clear  that  the 
characters  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  such  as  to  warrant  our 
regarding  them  as  raised  to  this  high  eminence ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  one  of  the  elders  must  have  represented  the  apostle 
John  himself — a  very  incongruous  notion.  Nor  does  the  idea 
that  these  elders  represent  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Levi- 
tical  priesthood,  possess  any  higher  claim  to  probabUity.  For 
St.  Paul  informs  us  that  everything  connected  with  the  mate- 
rial temple  at  Jerusalem,  ana  the  Mosiac  ordinances  and  ritual, 
was  emblematical  of  something  relating  to  the  heavenly  or  true 
spiritual  temple.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  reversal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  applicable  to  such  types,  were  we  to 
regard  the  twenty-four  elders  who  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  heavenly  temple  to  be  types  or  representatives  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  latter  were  types  of  the  former,  or  rather  that  the 
twenty-four  elders  personify  the  same  spiritual  ideas  which  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  were  designed  to 
foreshadow.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some  more  abstract, 
or  metaphysical  meaning  for  these  elders,  and  regard  them  as 
impersonating  spiritual  ideas.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  most 
probable  inference  appears  to  be  that  these  twenty-four  elders 
are  emblems  or  personifications  of  twenty-four  virtues,  ruling 
in  the  mind  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  established  in  the 
heart.  If  these  be  twenty-four  virtues,  their  being  symbolized 
by  twenty-four  individuals,  may  imply  that  the  whole  are  never 
fully  developed  in  any  single  individual  mind,  but  that  one  is 
conspicuous  in  one  person,  and  another  in  another.  Their 
being  represented  by  elders,  or  aged  men,  may  further  signify 
that  the  discipline  of  years  is  required  for  the  full  development 
of  those  graces.  Their  being  called  elders  or  presbyters,  the 
title  given  to  ecclesiastical  teachers,  may  be  intended  to  indi- 
cate that  the  graces  which  they  impersonate,  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  those  holding  the  office  of  elder,  and 
may  also  denote  that  these  virtues  exercise  a  spiritual  control 
over  the  heart ;  while  the  circumstance  of  the  elders  sitting  on 
thrones,  may  signify  the  established  and  enduring  sway  of  those 
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virtaes  over  the  mind.  The  elders  being  clothed  in  white  rai- 
ment^ seems  intended  to  represent  the  parity  and  perfection  of 
the  graces  which  they  impersonate;  their  having  crowns  on 
their  heads^  may  symbolize  the  reward  which  Christ  bestows  on 
those  virtues ;  while  the  crowns  being  of  gold,  may  typify  the 
excellence  and  permanence  of  that  reward. 

That  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
might  foreshadow  the  same  spiritual  ideas  as  do  these  twenty- 
four  elders,  will  appear  probable  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
priests  were  divided  into  those  courses,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  temple  service.  Now  St.  Peter  informs  us,  that 
all  Christians  are  members  of  a  holy  and  royal  priesthood,  set 
apart  to  offer  unto  Grod  spiritual  sacrifices,  by  which  he  doubt- 
less means  the  due  observance  of  all  the  Christian  duties  and 
virtues.  The  Levitical  priesthood  may  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  foreshadowing  this  more  spiritual  priesthood,  of  which  every 
true  Christian  is  a  member;  and  the  offices,  which  the  Levitical 
priests  were  required  to  perform,  may  typify  the  various  duties, 
which  the  Christian  is,  by  his  profession,  called  to  discharge. 
The  division  of  the  ancient  priesthood  into  twenty-four  courses, 
may  have  the  same  signification  as  the  number  twenty-four  here 
assigned  to  the  elders ;  namely,  as  denoting  twenty-four  depart- 
ments of  Christian  duty. 

This  interpretation  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consi- 
deration, that,  on  the  reign  of  Christ  becoming  established  in  the 
mind,  these  virtues  exercise  a  conjunct  dominion  over  it  along 
with  the  divine  king.  Any  specification  must  not,  however,  be 
viewed  as  necessary  to  this  interpretation ;  for  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  what  will  become  evident  from  the  sequel,  that  twelve  is 
one  of  the  apocalyptic  numbers  of  perfection;  consequently, 
that  twice  twelve  implies  perfection  in  two  particulars.  Hence 
this  emblem  may,  without  symbolizing  individual  graces,  indi- 
cate perfection  in  every  active  and  in  every  passive  virtue ;  the 
ability  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  things,  as  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  mind  in  which  the  throne  of  Christ  is  reared  in  the  fulness 
of  power,  and  over  which  he  exercises  supreme  sway. 

Their  encircling  the  divine  throne,  appears  farther  to  denote 
that  the  graces  and  virtues  thus  symbolized  are  possessed  by  the 
Deity  himself;  and  viewing  the  number  twelve,  as  implying 
perfection,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  seems  to  be  that 
the  Deity  possesses  every  active  and  every  passive  virtue  in  the 
fullest  periection.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  circumstance, 
which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  noticed,  that,  in  a  future 
scene  of  the  vision,  these  twenty.four  elders  become  joint  reci- 
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piente  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  Divine  Sovereignty  by  angeb 
and  men ;  a  eircamstance,  which  appears  absolutely  to  exdnde 
the  notion  of  their  being  representative  persons^  and  to  shut  us 
np  to  the  conclusion  that  ther  are  personificationB  of  adjuncts  or 
concomitants  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  exercising  sway  over 
the  rational  mind  of  the  creature,  wherever  the  sway  of  the 
Deity  himself  is  duly  felt  and  loyally  obeyed.  Now  the  only 
subordinate  sovereignties  which  can  be  recognized  by  the  spi- 
ritual mind,  as  entitled  to  have  dominion  over  it,  are  tiie 
Christian  graces  and  virtues  which  must  accordingly  be  heid  to 
be  what  these  elders  personify. 

We  are  next  informed  that  ''out  of  the  throne  proceeded 
lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and  voices.'^  These  may  represent 
the  flashes  of  conviction,  which  dart  into  the  mind,  tram  the 
overruling  power  of  Christ — the  threatnings  and  warnings,  and 

Girsuasions,  contained  in  the  Divine  Word,  by  means  of  which 
s  government  over  the  mind  is  exercised — ^also  the  many 
voices  by  which  his  word  is  preadied.  These  may  likewise 
represent  generalty  the  discipline  of  his  providence,  by  which 
his  sway  over  the  mind  is  maintained. 

''And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the 
throne,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Qod"  This  explanation 
shews  that  the  whole  scene  presented  to  the  eye  of  John  was 
symbolical,  and  that  every  particular  detail  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
spiritual  emblem,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  a  natural  sense.  It  also 
goes  far  to  justify  our  regarding  the  twenty-four  elders,  not  as 
individual  men,  but  as  personifications  of  virtues.  What  is 
meant  by  the  seven  spirits  of  God  ?  We  are  elsewhere  taught 
that  there  is  but  one  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  these  can  therefore  be 
regarded  only  as  separate  manifestations  of  that  one  Spirit.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  drcumstonoe  of  these  seven  spirits 
being  afterwards  represented  by  different  and  duplicate  emblems. 
There  may  be  distinguished  three  separate  sets  of  these  manifes- 
tations of  the  Spirit,  each  embracing  seven  varieties,  which  mav 
possibly  be  symbolized  by  those  lamps ;  the  first  set  being  mani- 
festations flowing  from  the  divine  mind  towards  the  created 
mind ;  the  second  set  being  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  human  mind ;  and  the  third  set  being  the  fruits 
of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  human  mind.  Thus  the 
first  set  may  embrace  the  following  seven : — 1st,  The  spirit  of 
love;  2nd,  of  compassion;  3rd,  of  mercy;  4th,  of  forbearance; 
5th,  of  faithfulness ;  6th,  of  justice ;  7th,  of  sanctifying  and 
saving  power.  To  this  classification  it  might  be  objected,  that 
justice  is  here  but  out  of  place,  as  not  being  specially  brought 
into  play  by  the  scheme  of  man^s  redemption  through  Chrat. 
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But  this  objection  is  met  by  the  statement  of  John^  that^  '^  If 
we  confess  our  sins^  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins;^'  just  because  Christ  has  purchased  our  pardon  by  his 
propitiation ;  so  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  were  it 
withheld.  Henee>  while  it  was  mercy  to  devise  and  execute  the 
scheme  of  man^s  redemption^  it  is  justice^  and  not  mercy^  that 
is  exercised  in  granting  man^s  salvation  for  Christ^s  sake. 
These  seven  spirits  are  aptly  sjnnbolized  by  lamps ;  for  a  lamp 
is  a  light  that  is  of  use  only  in  the  midst  of  darkness :  and 
these  spirits^  proceeding  from  God,  cheer  and  enlighten  the 
darkness,  that  would,  in  their  absence,  pervade  the  human  mind. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  seven  miraculous 
powers  conferred  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  viz.,  1st,  the  power  of 
healing ;  2nd,  of  tongues ;  3rd,  of  prophecy ;  4th,  of  perceiving 
the  thoughts  of  men ;  5th,  of  casting  out  devils ;  6th,  of  raising 
the  dead ;  7th,  of  controlling  the  elements.  These  are  also  aptly 
symbolized  by  lamps,  because  wherever  there  is  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  active  agency  of 
divine  power  in  that  spot.  So,  wherever  such  miraculous  powers 
are  exhibited,  they  are  evidences  of  the  active  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  working  through  the  medium  of  the  individual 
so  endowed. 

The  seven  following  may  be  deemed  the  results  of  the 
spirit^s  action  on  the  mind: — 1st,  the  spirit  of  admiration; 
2nd,  of  gratitude  j  3rd,  of  veneration ;  4th,  of  confidence ;  5th,  of 
hope ;  6th,  of  joy ;  and  7th,  of  peace.  These  are  also  rightly 
symbolized  by  lamps  j  for  they  shed  a  cheering  light  over  the 
mind,  and  likewise  afford  evidence  of  the  active  agency  of  the 
spirit  upon  the  heart. 

^^  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto 
crystal.^^  "A  glassy  sea^^  would  perhaps  be  a  better  rendering 
of  the  phrase  here  employed.  This  feature  in  the  vision  may 
be  considered  in  two  different  aspects.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  in  Solomon^s  temple  a  large  laver,  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  priests  and  offerings,  called  ^'the  brazen  sea.'' 
Now  the  object  seen  by  John  may  have  been  a  sort  of  repro- 
duction of  that  great  laver;  only,  instead  of  its  being  brazen, 
it  was  formed  of  glass.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  regard  the 
term  "  glassy  '^  as  referring,  not  to  the  material  of  the  great 
vessel  containing  the  wat€»*,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  water 
itself:  and  we  may  understand  the  description  to  import  that 
before  the  throne  there  was  a  vast  e&panse,  or  sea,  of  placid  water, 
smooth  as  glass,  and  clear  as  crystal,  reflecting,  with  all  the  bril« 
liancy  and  distinctness  of  a  mirror,  every  one  of  the  glorious 
objects  around  it. 
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If  we  adopt  the  former  view^  we  may  regard  the  laver  of 
glass  as  an  emblem  of  baptism — ^tbe  washing  of  the  body  with 
water^  to  symbolize  the  purification  of  the  hearty  and  cleansing 
of  the  affections  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  may 
be  viewed  as  representing  to  the  eye  the  laver  of  regeneration; 
while  the  substitution  of  glass  for  metal,  as  the  material  of  the 
vessel^  in  order  to  shew  the  perfect  purity  and  transparency  of 
the  water  it  contains,  may  be  designed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
greater  amount  of  mental  purification,  which  is  effected  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gtospel,  than  was  attainable  by  the  sacnfices 
and  ablutions  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

If  we  adopt  the  other  view  again,  and  conceive  this  glassy 
sea  to  have  been  a  sheet  of  pure  and  placid  water,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, we  may  regard  the  emblem  as  representing  the  stormy  sea 
of  human  passion  reduced  to  a  perfect  calm  before  the  throne 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  his  countenance,  like  a 
mirror.  The  resemblance  to  crystal  may  also  involve  the  idea 
of  that  transparency  of  character  which  results  from  the  sway 
of  Christ  over  the  affections  and  inclinations  of  the  heart. 

^'And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 
throne,  were  four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind/'  We 
appear  to  have  here  emblems  of  four  divine  attributes,  particu- 
larly called  into  exercise  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
about  the  throne,  seems  designed  to  shew  that  these  attributes 
are  properties  inherent  in  the  divine  dominion,  and  encompass- 
ing it  on  every  side.  Our  translators  have  certainly  not  been 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  word  "beasts"  to  render  the  Greek 
word  here  employed ;  "  living  beings  "  would  be  a  more  proper 
term.  Their  being  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind,  may  be  em- 
blematical of  the  universal  presence,  and  universal  perception, 
of  the  Deity. 

"  The  first  living  being  was  like  a  lion.''  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  the  divine  omnipotence — ^the  lion  being  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  power.  "  The  second  living  being  was 
like  a  calf,  or  young  steer."  Seeing  the  ox  was  the  animal  used 
for  labour  in  ancient  times,  this  emblem  may  signify  the  divine 
laboriousness — God's  unceasing  activity,  to  which  our  Saviour 
refers,  when  he  says,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  The  Deity  never  ceases  to  work :  "  He  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps."  The  specification  of  "  a  young  steer "  may 
imply  that  this  divine  attribute  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous — - 
never  exhausted  by  fatigue,  nor  worn  out  by  age.  The  long- 
suffering  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  Deity  may  be  also 
typified  under  this  emblem.    "  The  third  living  being  had  a  face 
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as  a  man.'*  This  may  be  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  of  the  divine  mind.  "  The  fourth  living  being 
was  like  a  flying  eagle."  Seeing  the  eagle  soars  aloft,  and  takes 
a  wide  survey  of  the  landscape  beneath  him,  this  flying  eagle 
may  be  an  emblem  of  the  superintending  providence  of  God. 
"  And  th,e  four  living  beings  had  each  of  them  six  wings  about 
them.'*  The  purpose  of  wings  being  rapid  locomotion,  these 
six  wings  may  signify  that  the  attributes  represented  by  those 
four  living  beings  are  exercised  throughout  the  wide  universe, 
and  are  ever  on  the  alert — ever  on  the  wing.  "  And  they  were 
full  of  eyes  within."  This  emblem  may  refer  to  the  intuitive 
perceptions  of  the  divine  mind. 

"  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  This 
ascription  may  be  regarded  as  importing  that  the  Deity  pos- 
sesses in  absolute  perfection  the  four  attributes  represented  by 
the  four  living  beings — that  he  has  possessed  them  from  all 
eternity,  and  will  continue  to  possess  them  for  ever :  and  also 
that  they  are  in  constant  and  unremitting  exercise ;  this  last 
idea  being  involved  in  the  statement  that  they  have  no  rest  day 
or  night. 

The  idea  that  these  four  living  beings  are  anything  more 
than  mere  emblems, — that  they  are  real  living  angelic  creatures, 
having  an  actual  existence  in  nature,  is  too  childish  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  They  are  obviously,  from  the  very  descrip- 
tion, quite  as  unreal  as  the  candlesticks  in  the  former  vision,  or 
the  seven  lamps  in  this  scene,  and  quite  as  symbolical  as  these. 
That  they  are  not  created  beings,  but  emblems  of  divine  attri- 
butes, is  farther  rendered  evident  by  a  circumstance  to  be  after- 
wards more  fully  noticed,  that,  in  a  subsequent  vision,  they  are 
represented  as  receiving,  conjointly  with  the  Deity  himself,  the 
homage   of  angels  and  saints. 

There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  next  two  verses,  that  when  these  living  beings 
'^give  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  him,"  &c.  It  had  been  previously  stated  that 
"  they  ceased  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,"  &c.,  yet 
there  are  here  mentioned  intervals,  when  "  they  give  glory  and 
honour  and  thanks."  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  living  beings,  while  they  had  numerous  eyes, 
had  also  each  more  than  one  voice,  and  that,  while  one  of  those 
voices  was  incessantly  occupied  in  saying,  "  Holy,  holy,"  &c., 
they,  with  another  voice,  at  stated  intervals,  gave  '^  glory  and 
honour  and  thanks."   This  appears  a  more  reasonable  supposition 
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tban  that  the  ascription  ^'Holji  holy/^  &c.,  is  equivalent  to 
their  giving  ^'gloiy  and  honour  and  thanks:''  seeing  that  the 
ascription  does  not  involve  any  idea  of  thanksgiving,  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  made  without  cessation;  while  the  giving 
''  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  "  was  obviously  only  at  intervals. 
This  statement  that  these  four  living  beings  at  intervals  gave 
''  glory  and  honour  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne/' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  personifications  of  divine 
attributes ;  for  these  attributes  are,  by  their  exercise,  the  means 
of  eliciting  ascriptions  of  *^  glory  and  honour  and  thanks ''  from 
the  creatures  on  whose  behalf  they  are  put  forth.  It  will  ac- 
cordingly be  observed,  from  what  is  stated  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  next  chapter,  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  elders  are 
represented  as  thus  falling  down  before  the  throne,  is  when  the 
creatures  have  all  rendered  their  tribute  of  "  glory  and  honour 
and  thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne ;''  and  the  four  living 
beings  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in  this  act  of  homage, 
by  pronouncing  their  '^Amen/'  This  mode  of  giving  their 
assent  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  what  is  here  referred 
to,  when  the  four  living  beings  are  said  to  ^'  give  glory  and 
honour  and  thanks."  The  divine  attributes  do  not  directly 
render  such,  but  contribute  to  such  being  rendered  by  the  crea- 
tures, and  so  concur  in  the  act. 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  "  twenty-four  el- 
ders fell  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worshipped 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  ?"  On  the  supposition  that 
these  twenty-four  elders  are  emblems  of  virtues,  this  act  of 
worship  may  be  understood  as  teaching  that  ail  those  virtues 
have  their  source  in  Ood,  and  flow  from  him,  from  whom  Com- 
eth every  good  and  perfect  gift;  while  their  ''casting  their 
crowns  before  the  throne ''  may  signify  that  the  reward  with 
which  these  virtues  are  crowned  also  comes  from  God,  and  is 
not  due  to  the  individuals  possessing  those  virtues,  as  the  just 
reward  of  merit,  but  has  been  earned  for  them  by  Christ,  in 
whom  alone  all  virtues  exist  in  absolute  perfection.  From  the 
elders  adoring  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  as  the  creator  of  all 
things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne  must  have 
been  the  Deity  himself. 

Reviewing  this  allegory  in  its  integrity,  we  have  here  a 
striking  pictorial  representation  of  the  reign  of  Christ,  and  of 
its  effects  on  the  human  mind.  In  the  heaven  or  higher  part 
of  our  nature  Christ  sits  enthroned  as  king  and  priest,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  active  and  passive  virtues,  exercising  do- 
minion over  the  soul.  We  have  the  sentiments  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  reverence,  confidence,  hope,  gladness,  and  serenity. 
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continually  burning  like  lamps  in  the  heart,  cheering  the  inner 
man,  and  shedding  lustre  around  him.  We  perceive  the  mind  con- 
tinually fixed  in  contemplation  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  are 
unceasingly  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  redeemed  soul,  constantly 
watching  over  him,  and  scrutinizing  the  inner  workings  of  his 
heart.  We  have  the  mind  ascribing  all  the  virtues  it  possesses 
to  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  attributing  to  him,  and 
not  to  any  merit  which  those  virtues  have  in  themselves,  the 
reward  with  which  the  king-priest  has  been  pleased  to  crown 
them.  And,  finally,  we  observe  the  mind,  with  all  its  powers 
and  faculties,  rendering  honour  and  glory  and  power  to  him 
who  created  all  things,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.  P. 


DB.  B.  A.  UFSIUS  ON  THE  IGNATIAN  EPISTLES.^ 

It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  sacred  literature,  that  the 
discovery  by  the  Rev.  William  Cureton  in  the  treasures  brought 
to  the  British  Museum  from  the  Nitrian  Wastes,  of  three  Igna- 
tian  epistles  in  a  form  previously  unknown,  revived  many  of  the 
subjects  which  had  been  discussed  respecting  the  writings  of  that 
early  martyr. 

The  Ignatian  controversies  have  singularly  enough  been  car- 
ried on  repeatedly  without  anything  like  a  real  knowledge  having 
been  previously  obtained  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  for  it  has 
only  been  after  various  discussions  that  materials  have  come  to 
light  which  would  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  points 
of  inquiry. 

Thus  there  was  a  time  when  the  Ignatian  epistles  were  only 
known  in  a  form  in  which  they  had  come  down,  interpolated 
throughout  and  mingled  with  other  epistles,  the  genuineness  of 
which,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  defended  by  no  one. 
To  find  anything  which  could  be  rightly  ascribed  to  Ignatius  in 
the  medley  thus  formed  would  require  the  skill  of  a  diviner ;  or, 
as  others  might  say,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  process  of  the 
most  intensely  subjective  criticism.     It  would  be  like  an  attempt 

o  Ueber  die  jEchtheit  der  syrischen  Recejision  der  Jgnatianischen  BHefe,  von 
Dr.  ph.  Lie.  theol.  Richard  Adelbert  Lipsius,  Privatdocent  ^.  Theol.  in  Leipzig.  (This 
paper  fills  the  whole  of  the  first  <<  Heft''  of  Riedner's  Zeiischrift  fir  die  historische 
Theohgie  for  the  year  1856.    pp.  1—160.) 
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to  separate  metala  which  had  been  fused  together,  and  that  with- 
out knowing  precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  metal  to  be 
obtained^  or  the  process  by  which  it  can  be  separated. 

The  ascertainment  of  a  shorter  recension  of  some  of  these 
epistles  through  the  inquiry  of  Archbishop  Usher  was  a  point 
gained ;  it  haa  at  least  this  negative  advantage^  that  it  shewed 
that  previous  discussions  had  been  carried  on  without  any  proper 
view  having  been  obtained  of  the  object  of  research.  It  might 
have  done  more ;  for  it  might  have  led  to  the  conviction  that 
there  had  been  no  absolutely  definite  diplomatic  transmission  of 
seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  such  as  could  be  certainly  said  to  be 
the  same  that  Eusebius  had  mentioned.  The  only  presumption 
of  absolute  identity  was,  that  seven  epistles  bore  the  same 
names ;  but  even  then  they  formed  parts  of  a  collection  diploma- 
tically united,  in  which  documents  the  most  spurious  were  con- 
joinedly  transmitted. 

A  few  facts  were  patent :  three  of  these  epistles  contained 
passages  which  had  been  cited,  or  were  otherwise  attested,  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Eusebius — namely,  the  epistle  to  Polycarp, 
that  to  the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians.  A  comparison 
of  these  epistles  in  the  longer  form  with  the  text  investigated  by 
Usher,  shewed  this  peculiarity ;  that  while  the  others  might  in 
general  have  been  formed  by  addition  in  the  one  case  or  subtrac- 
tion in  the  other,  so  that  the  shorter  might  be  regarded  as 
included  in  the  longer,  this  was  not  the  case  as  to  these  three; 
for  very  often  they  diverged  widely  even  as  to  whole  chapters. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  shorter  form  of  these  being  contained 
in  the  longer,  all  that  could  be  said  was  that  they  had  a  certain 
portion  in  common,  and  that  if  one  of  these  recensions  was 
really  formed  from  the  other,  it  must  have  been  by  a  process  of 
excision  as  well  as  addition. 

Hence  it  was  suggested,  but  not  however  while  the  Igna- 
tian  controversy  was  warm,  that  both  recensions  were  enlarge- 
ments of  a  common  basis,  and  that  such  basis  alone  could  (if 
capable  of  being  ascertained)  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  work 
of  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  might  have  been  added  that  this 
conclusion  was  sufficiently  valid  with  r^ard  to  the  three  epistles 
above  mentioned,  but  that  it  could  be  conclusively  extended 
further. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Cureton's  discovery  of  three  epis- 
tles of  Ignatius  in  an  ancient  Syriac  version,  and  their  publica- 
tion by  him  in  1845,  directed  the  attention  of  many  to  the 
subject  who  were  acquainted  but  imperfectly  with  previous 
discussions,  and  who  supposed  without  inquiry  that  a  collection 
of  several  epistles  in  the  shorter  Greek  form,  possessed  some 
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diplomatic  existence^  and  that  the  genuineness  of  this  collection, 
as  such,  was  acquiesced  in  at  least  by  those  who  were  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion. 

^  New  discussions  were  excited ;  partly  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Syriac  epistles,  and  partly  when  in  1849  Mr.  Cureton 
issued  his  Corpus  Ignatianum,  a  volume  containing  all  the  epis- 
tles which  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius,  in  all  their  various  forms, 
together  with  the  literary  history  of  these  epistles,  and  a  general 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  Ignatius  and  to  the  real  or  professed 
extracts  from  his  works  found  in  ancient  authors. 

The  newly-revived  discussions  respecting  the  writings  of 
Ignatius  assumed  various  forms ;  one  of  the  most  singular  was 
the  attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  Eutychian  heresy  on  the  epistles 
as  found  in  Syriac — an  attempt  which  was  singularly  adventur- 
ous, and  singularly  opposed  to  all  facts.  This  charge  was 
noticed  and  refuted  both  by  those  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Cureton 
in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  Syriac  text  of  these 
epistles,  and  by  those  who  did  not.  Besides  the  refutations  by 
others,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Cureton 
disposed  of  this  and  some  other  misrepresentations  in  his  Vin^ 
dicia  Ignatiana, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  real  reason  which  led  many  to  dis- 
cuss the  Ignatian  question  with  a  feeling  of  warm  partizanship, 
-was  the  bearing  which  these  epistles  had  been  supposed  to  have 
on  the  question  of  episcopal  office  and  authority  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  :  it  was  certain  that  passages  were  there 
found  which  spoke  of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  bishops  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  which  distinguished  very  plainly  from 
them  presbyters  as  a  distinct  order,  rank  or  office.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  such  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
order;  it  is  needful  however  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Ignatian 
epistles  were  used  as  an  important  element  in  proving,  not  indeed 
the  eaistence  of  episcopacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  but  rather  the  estimate  in  which  this  admitted  fact  was 
held. 

Hence  it  was  of  some  importance  that  the  Syrian  form  of 
these  epistles  should  have  been  brought  forward  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  by  any  one  whose  tendencies 
might  lead  him  rather  to  oppose  than  to  assert  diocesan  epis- 
copacy. For  very  many  of  the  strong  passages  in  which  the 
dignity  and  office  of  a  bishop  are  so  extolled,  are  not  found  in 
the  Syriac  text.  To  this,  however,  it  should  be  added  that  in 
the  Syriac  there  is  quite  enough  to  affirm  the  fact  of  episcopacy 
as  then  existing,  but  without  the  hyperbolic  expressions  which 
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cause  surprise^  and  to  which  exception  had  been  taken^  as  thongh 
they  were  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  very  suspicions. 

Our  object  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  discussions 
and  theories^  but  to  recall  attention  to  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  of  the  epistles  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  three  were  accredited  by  evidence  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  also  that  the  same  three  possess  cer- 
tain features  in  common,  so  that  both  in  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  Greek  texts  we  seem  to  have  a  common  basis,  vrhich  had 
been  afterwards  expanded  by  different  additions :  now  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced  or  too  fully  borne  in  mind  as  an  ele- 
ment in  this  investigation,  that  the  three  epistles  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Cureton  are  the  same  in  name  and  in  the  contents, 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  those  which  have  been  previously  marked 
out  on  two  separate  grounds.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the 
contents  of  these  epistles  in  the  Curetonian  text,  is  such  as 
might  be  the  basis  of  either  of  the  Greek  forms. 

Also  the  passages  which  were  regarded  as  pre-eminently  sus- 
picious in  the  Greek  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac.  Whatever  be 
said  as  to  this,  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  a  Syriac  scribe  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  could  not  select  portions  from  Ignatius  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reject  one  by  one  all  those  which  were  to  be 
controverted  by  European  critics  in  the  seventeenth. 

Thus  Mr.  Cureton's  discovery  fulfilled  certain  antecedently 
ascertainable  conditions,  just  as  much  as  would  the  actual  ob- 
servation of  a  planet,  the  position  and  elements  of  which  had 
been  previously  learned  by  calculation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  more  recent  discussions  on  this 
subject  that  have  arisen,  many  topics  wholly  irrelevant  have 
been  brought  in  to  give  a  seeming  support  to  the  "  seven  epistles 
in  the  shorter  Greek  form.^^  To  this  head  we  must  refer  the 
use  made'  of  the  Armenian  version  by  Peterman;  for  if  this 
translation  of  Ignatian  epistles  proves  anything,  it  would  uphold 
not  only  these  seven,  but  also  many  which  are  certainly  spurious, 
but  which  are  in  the  Armenian  handed  down  together,  as  parts 
of  the  same  collection  transmitted  on  exactly  the  same  grounds. 

But  whether  relevant  or  not,  whatever  has  seemed  to  uphold 
the  Greek  text  which  for  the  last  century  and  half  has  taken  its 
place  in  collections  of  "  Patres  Apostolici,^*  has  been  eagerly 
embraced,  even  though  the  admission  of  much  of  this  would,  if 
fully  carried  out,  be  found  to  bring  in  much  that  would  not  be 
admitted  for  a  moment  by  those  who  employ  it.  In  this  manner 
whatever  has  been  published  abroad  which  bears,  or  is  supposed 
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to  bear^  forcibly  against  Mr.  Cnreton  and  his  conclusions^  has 
been  employed  in  English^  and  has  been  in  various  ways  ren- 
dered accessible  to  those  to  whom  it  might  be  unknown  did  it 
not  pass  through  this  process  of  naturalization. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  value  to  some  for  their  attention  to  be 
directed  to  the  paper  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  We  shall  not  be  supposed  to  admit  every 
statement  of  the  writer  as  being  necessarily  sound  and  cogent; 
nor  yet  shall  we  be  open  to  the  chaise  of  assenting  to  all  that 
he  advances  on  doctrinal  subjects.  This  is  no  wider  exception 
than  those  have  made  practically  who  have  used  the  arguments 
of  various  foreign  writers  against  Mr.  Cureton. 

Dr.  B.  A.  lapsius  commences  his  discussion  with  a  brief  his- 
torical survey  of  the  history  of  the  Ignatian  question^  and  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  that  Bishop 
have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time  (pp.  1 — 20).  In  this 
portion  of  his  discussion  he  removes  many  of  the  statements 
which  acquire  a  kind  of  traditional  weight ;  and  thus  he  makes 
the  ground  fully  clear  for  his  own  investigations. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  Syriac  form 
of  the  epistles  on  historico-dogmatic  grounds ;  his  object  being 
to  manifest  that  on  dogmatic  points  in  which  the  terms  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  Syriac  differ  from  either  of  the  Greek  recen- 
sions^ the  former  uses  language  which  in  the  other  has  been 
differently  moulded  for  doctrinal  reasons. 

This  fills  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  dissertation  (pp.  20 — 
96) ;  and  though  the  investigation  may  fail  in  some  places  in 
rightly  apprehending  the  doctrinal  bearing  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Syriac,  yet  he  does  succeed  very  thoroughly  in 
shewing  how  the  Greek  expressions  are  amplifications  and  dog- 
matic statements  founded  on  what  had  been  much  more  simple 
in  its  original  form. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Letters  of  Ignatius,  as  we  have  them 
in  Syriac,  only  touch  incidentally  on  doctrinal  points  which  in 
the  Greek  are  made  very  prominent;  just  such  expressions, 
then,  are  found  as  might  have  been  used  before  various  points 
had  become  matters  of  earnest  polemical  discussion.  In  the 
Greek,  on  the  contrary,  points  are  so  stated  and  so  enlarged  on 
as  could  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  been  the  case  prior  to  their 
having  been  denied  and  counter  argued  by  some  at  least.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  forms  of  expression  which  were  unknown 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  corruptions,  became  necessary  in  the 
Church  from  and  after  that  time.  And  this  may  help  to  shew 
us  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Holy 
Scripture— -that  there^  and  there  alone,  doctrinal  and  practical 
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statements  are  given  in  a  form  and  manner  so  as  to  meet  by 
anticipation  errors  and  false  teaching  which  have  sprung  up 
firom  time  to  time ;  but  this,  even  in  Scripture,  is  not  done  in 
such  a  matter  as  to  suggest  a  kind  of  curiosity  because  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  some  point  is  enforced  that  was  not  of 
present  application  :  it  is  rather  found  in  the  incidental  expres- 
sions of  truth,  such  as  have  been  availing  at  such  times  as  have 
been  marked  by  the  springing  up  of  errors. 

In  the  Syriac  epistles  there  are  many  things  which  might  be 
well  and  truly  used  as  shewing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  Ignatius,  and  the  Church  order  which  then  prevailed; 
and  this  is  found  not  as  though  the  writer  had  a  polemical  object, 
and  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  asserting  strenuously  what  he 
knew  to  be  denied  by  others,  but  simply  as  arising  from  the  tone 
and  scope  of  the  Letters.  Dr.  Lipsius  shews  the  bearing  of 
these  points  on  the  question  of  originality  well  and  convincingly. 
lie  also  points  out  how  the  one  recension  is  in  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  far  more  in  correspondence  with  the  New  Testament 
than  the  other ;  the  Greek  text  even  in  its  shorter  form  exhibit- 
ing, too,  traces  of  a  later  age  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century. 

Dr.  Lipsius,  after  examining  the  Syriac  and  Greek  recensions 
of  these  epistles  throughout,  arrives  at  this  definite  conclusion, 
that  "  the  three  letters  of  the  Syriac  recension  are  the  basis,  and 
that  the  seven  letters  of  the  Greek  are  a  later  superstructure " 
(p.  96) . 

He  then  proceeds  elaborately  to  investigate  the  form  of  the 
Syriac  recension  of  the  text,  comparing  it  with  the  Greek,  and 
entering  into  the  questions  connected  with  the  completeness  of 
the  epistles  as  found  in  Syriac,  and  as  meeting  the  assertion 
that  has  been  made  that  the  Syriac  only  contains  extracts  made 
for  some  ascetic  or  devotional  purpose.  AH  that  he  says  under 
this  head  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  wish 
to  enter  fully  into  the  question,  and  to  see  whether  the  internal 
grounds  for  regarding  the  Syriac  epistles  as  genuine  and  com- 
plete are  as  full  as  those  which  bear  on  external  evidence; 
where,  to  say  the  least,  the  Syriac  has  far  stronger  testimonies 
than  the  seven  Greek  epistles  which  so  many  uphold,  without 
even  examining  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  name  of  Clement  of  Home  was  used  in  former  times  as 
one  which  might  avail  for  bringing  into  currency  many  writings 
wholly  fictitious ;  much  good  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  his- 
toric truth,  by  the  real  character  of  those  forged  writings 
having  been  shewn,  and  the  one  genuine  epistle  of  Clement 
having  been  established  as  such.     For  had  the  attempt  been 
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made  to  put  all  the  Clementine  writings  on  the  same  ground, 
"  and  to  maintain  that  much  was  genuine,  or  probably  so,  the 
effect  would  be  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  one  epistle 
really  written  by  that  Father,  would  be  dimmed  and  weakened. 
But  as  it  now  is,  we  know  that  we  possess  one  genuine  epistle 
of  his,  an  actual  monument  of  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tuiy,  and  ifiany  writings  which  bear  his  name,  but  which  are 
known  to  set  forth  a  tone  of  thought  and  teaching  altogether 
different.  We  are  thus  freed  from  all  the  uncertainty  which 
would  arise  from  the  endeavour  to  put  all  the  Clementine  writ*- 
ings  (or  even  a  few  of  them)  on  a  level ;  for  thus  doubt  would 
be  thrown  over  the  whole. 

So  too  with  regard  to  Ignatius :  it  is  not  on  any  principle  of 
destructive  criticism  that  the  endeavour  is  made  by  Mr.  Cureton 
and  others  to  establish  the  alone  genuineness  of  the  three  epistles 
in  their  Syriac  form.  They  have  attacked  nothing  which  had 
not  been  attacked  long  before ;  they  have  maintained  nothing 
but  that  which  had  long  before  been  regarded  as  certain  by  com- 
petent critics ;  but  this  ^they  have  done, — they  have  used  Mr. 
Cureton's  discovery  as  leading  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
facts, — ^giving  a  positive  and  not  a  mere  negative  result.  Pre- 
viously it  could  not  be  said  that  historic  and  diplomatic  evidence 
established  any  epistles  as  truly  Ignatian;  uncertainty  veiled 
the  whole  subject ;  there  seemed  to  be  conclusions  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  evidence ;  but  no  collection  of 
writings  existed  to  which  these  conclusions  could  be  shewn  to 
'  be  applicable.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  now  presented  a  collec- 
tion of  three  epistles,  which  if  less  in  quantity  than  that  which 
has  been  regarded  as  Ignatian,  is  at  least  so  far  superior,  that 
here  there  are  not  found  the  points  which  led  some  in  former 
ages  to  reject  all  that  was  presented  under  the  name  of  this 
father.  To  receive  that  which  is  thus  attested  internally  and 
externally  has  this  benefit,  that  it  gives  us  real  monuments  of 
an  age  of  the  Christian  Church  of  which  the  remains  are  but 
few,  and  as  to  which  every  point,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of 
practice,  is  of  value. 

The  advocates  of  the  seven  Greek  epistles  have,  of  late  years 
attached  a  great  importance  to  all  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
pens  of  continental  scholars,  which  has  favoured  their  views. 
Thus  when  in  Dr.  Riedner's  Zeitschrift  in  1851,  Uhlhorn  main- 
tained the  genuineness  and  originality  of  the  seven  Greek  epis- 
tles, his  paper  was  in  part  translated,  and  throughout  made  a 
subject  of  comment,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  in  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Arnold's  Theological  Critic  (vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  seq.)  Mr. 
Browne  used  in  fact  TJhlhorn's  remarks  as  the  basis  of  his  own. 
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and  as  if  he  established  condnsivdy  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Cure- 
ton's  arguments. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Idpsins^  to  which  we  now  draw  attention, 
appeared  in  the  same  (German  periodical  as  that  which  had  con- 
tained the  remarks  of  Uhlhom  on  the  opposite  side :  if  then  the 
testimony  or  argument  of  one  continental  writer  be  relied  on  as 
though  it  satisfactorily  disposed  of  Mr.  Cureton's  reasonings,  it 
behoves  those  who  thus  act,  at  least  to  weigh  and  examine 
the  points  which  Lipsius  considers  that  he  has  established  in  the 
same  periodical. 

One  remark  may  here  be  made :  few  enough  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  seem  really  to  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum,  and  to  have 
imderstood  his  proofs  and  ailments:  they  often  controvert 
the  Syriac  recension  of  the  epistles,  and  they  say  that  its  claims 
have  been  disproved,  though  they  have  not  obtained  for  them- 
selves a  knowledge  of  what  that  recension  really  is.  And  thus 
representations  have  been  made  as  if  the  Greek  epistles  were 
assailed  on  some  new  ground,  or  as  if  Mr.  Cureton  had  desired 
to  uphold  something  dogmatically  objectionable.  The  spirit 
which  charged  Eutychian  heresy  on  the  Syriac  recension  still 
shews  itself  in  various  ways. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ldpsius's 
paper  had  immediately  the  e£fect  of  again  directing  attention 
to  that  valuable  volume, — ^Mr.  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum  : 
we  believe  that  few  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
work  form  a  just  idea  of  its  important  contents,  and  how  fully 
they  may  there  find  not  only  the  history  of  the  Ignatian  ques- 
tions up  to  1849,  but  also  all  that  has  ever  been  known  imder 
the  name  of  Ignatius,  or  that  has  been  put  forth  as  his. 

To  the  counter-arguments  of  others  since  the  appearance  of 
that  volume  Mr.  Cureton  has  not  replied ;  this  he  has  not  re- 
garded as  his  business,  and  thus  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
point  out  what  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Lipsius  as  upholding  the 
same  views. 

The  advocates  of  seven  Greek  epistles  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius,  who  mentions  such  letters  of  Ignatius  by  name ; 
and  this  is  sufficient  as  shewing  that  such  a  collection  was  cur- 
rent in  the  fourth  century.  This  has  been  assumed  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  Greek  epistles  in  their  shorter  form ;  but  this 
is  assuming  a  great  deal,  for  no  such  collection  has  come  down 
to  us ;  and  the  process  of  identification  has  been  one  of  selection 
and  arrangement. 

Thus  we  have  no  proof  that  the  seven  epistles  named  by 
Eusebius  were  the  same  in  form  or  contents  as  those  which 
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have  since  then  obtained  \  and  granting  that  he  was  correct  as 
to  such  a  collection  of  seven  being  then  current,  this,  in  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  transmission  is  by  no  means  conclusive  of 
Ignatian  authorship,'  and  is  wholly  different  from  what  may  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  three  as  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Cureton. 

T. 


THE    SEPTUAGINT    VERSION. 

Part  II. 

Sect.  I. — Corruptions  by  the  Jews. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,^  that  the  Septuagint 
Version  was  originally  made  for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who 
spoke  the  Greek  language ;  and  to  the  majority  of  them  it  was 
the  only  medium  by  which  they  could  have  access  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  That  many  of  them  regarded  it  ori- 
ginally with  a  superstitious  veneration,  is  evident  from  the  his- 
tories which  they  have  invented  with  regard  to  its  origin.  How 
far  they  attempted  to  elevate  its  authority  above  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
later  Jews  were  not  so  scrupulous  with  regard  to  admitting  alte- 
rations into  it  as  they  were  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text ; 
because  they  are  expressly  charged  by  Justin  with  corrupting  it, 
in  order  that  they  might  prevent  the  application  of  the  prophe- 
cies to  our  Saviour.  It  is  important  that  we  should  examine 
into  the  truth  of  this  charge,  because  it  will  not  only  elucidate 
the  question  of  the  corruption  of  the  Septuagint  text,  but  will 
also  fiirnish  evidence  of  a  very  valuable  character  with  regard  to 
the  authority  whjch  was  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  the  Septua- 
gint Version. 

The  following  passages  afford  instances  of  some  of  the  most 
important  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Jews 
into  the  Septuagint  Version. 

I. — Genesis  xlix.  10.  "Eg)9  av  eXOrj  ra  diroKelfieva  aimp. 
E.  V.  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come/'  rW  ta> «)  -w.  The  cor- 
ruption of  this  passage  by  the  Jews  was  objected  against  them 

i  See  as  to  Eusebius  as  a  witness  respecting  literary  facts,  the  Rev.  Fenton  J.  A. 
Hort,  in  the  Journal  of  Philology^  June,  1856 ;  pp.  169 — 171. 
c  Vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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by  Justin  MartyTi  who  having  quoted  the  passage  as  it  doubtless 
existed  in  his  time,  Im  &v  tkdri  ^  airoKetrai,  proceeds  to  charge 
the  Jews  with  having  corrupted  it ;  Bvuarov  Be  ^1/  fioc,  &  apSpef^, 
fidxecrOcu  7rpo9  vfJW  frepl  rrj^  Xi^^o^,  ^v  vfiet^  i^q^etade^  Xeyovre^ 
iipijaOiu,  ''foK  iip  i\0fj  r^  airoxiifieua  avnp.  ^EireiS^  6w 
oOTa»9  i^rfyifa-avTO  ol  ifiBofn^KOvra,  oXX'  ^£(09  Ai^  i\0ij  ^  anro- 
KekTM.*  And  with  this  translation  agrees  Onkelos,  Messins,  cujus 
est  regnum;  and  so  also  the  Jerusalem  Targum. — Aquila,  ^ 
airoKeiToi ;  Syr.,  cujus  illud  est ;  and  B.  S.  Jarchi  follows  the 
translation  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.*  It  is  not  connected 
with  the  present  enquiry  to  discuss  the  preference  which  is  due 
to  these  di£ferent  interpretations ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact, 
that  the  passage  is  applied  not  only  in  the  Tai^ms,  but  also  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  commentators^  to  the  Messiah. 

II. — Is.  XXV.  8.  Kariiriep  6  Bdvaro^  Uryyaa^,  ns^  ntsti  »h ; 
E.  v.,  he  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  Chald.,  wnto  ptoan:  ft?!»^, 
oblivioni  tradetur  mors  in  tBtemum;  Aquila^  KarairovrLaei  rov 
OdvaTov  eli  vIko^  ;  Symmacbus,  KareTroOr)  6  6dvaTo<i  ek  vIko^  ;  and 
the  Syriac,  retaining  a  double  rendering,  et  absorptus  est  mors 
per  victoriam  in  sempitemum ;  and  St.  Paul  has  fixed  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  1 
Cor.  XV.  54 ;  tot6  yei/tfo-erai  6  X0709  6  yeypafifiivof;'  KareTroBri 
6  Odvaro^  eh  vIkot  There  appears  therefore  to  be  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  this  passage  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Septuagint,  that  they  might  evade  the  application 
of  the  prophecy  to  our  Saviour. 

III. — Isa.  xlii.  1.  ^laicu)^  6  irdk  fiov,  dvrCKrjf^fMU  ainovr 
^laparfK  0  ixXeKTO^  fiov,  irpoaehi^aro  dvrov  17  '^^V  H^^'  T^ 
» to  nnsn  nm^  ta-TOTM  *7^ ;  and  it  is  quoted  by  St.  Matthew,  xii.  17, 
^Iva  Tr\rip(o6ri  to  (yqOev  Sid  ^Haatov  rov  irpo^yryrov  Xiyomo^' 
^ISoif  6  7rat9  fiov,  hv  fjp€TL<Ta'  drfairryro^  fiov,  ek  ^v  evSoscijaev 
V  "^^X^  t^^^'  '^^®  Chaldee  supports  the  present  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  applies  the  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 
Syriac  and  Vulgate  also  support  the  present  reading  of  the  He- 
brew ;  and  also  Theodotion.  Easebius^  remarks  on  the  interpo- 
lation of  this  passage  in  the  LXX. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
quoted  by  Irenseus  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  now  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text,'^  and  also  by  TertuUian.*    We  derive  these 

<>  Justin.,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone  Jud.^  p.  348.     Ed.  1636. 

i  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  ^  &ir({ic€ireU|  although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  reading  of  Aquila ;  and  that  attributed  to  Symmachus  is  rejected  by  Mont- 
faucon.     Compare  Pearson  on  the  Creedj  art.  ii.,  ad  locum, 

c  Demonstr.  Evang.t  lib.  ix.,  iraph  roTs  'O  hfiiXifrrai  rh  rov  'Uuc^fi,  K<d  rh  rov 
*lirpaii\  6vofjLa, 

d  Irenseus,  lib.  iii.,  c.  ii.,  and  Grabe's  note  ad  locum. 

«  Tertulllan,  ed.  Rigalt.,  p.  506. 
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important  conclusions  from  this  statement  of  Eusebins^  that  this 
pecaliar  reading  in  the  Septuagint  Version  was  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  text  in  his  time^  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  marked  as 
an  interpolation  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen/ 

IV. — Hosea  xi.  1.  ''Ort  vrprio^  *I<Tparj\,  koI  670)  rji^anTri<Ta 
avToVj  Kol  ef  Aiyvirrov  fiereKaXetra  rh  ri/cva  avrov.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  'mrjKj  ^y^,  in  ^ 
>35b  wTp^DHsswi  when  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and 
called  my  son  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  quoted  by 
St.  Matthew,  ii,  15,  'Ef  Atrfrnrrov  iKoKeaa  rbv  vtov  fiov»  And 
this  reading  is  supported  by  Aquila,  "Or*  tral^  ^laparfky  koI 
^dinjaa  avrov ,  xal  hKoKeaa  rov  vlov  fiov  i^  Alr/vTrrov ;  and 
also  by  Symmachus^  and  Theodotion.  This  is  also  supported 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  and  also  by  the  Vulgate,  Ea^  jEgypto 
vocavi  filium  meum ;  and  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  in  support  of  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  who  accuses  St.  Matthew  of  perverting  this  passage^  and 
applying  to  Jesus  Christ  what  had  been  said  by  the  prophet  of 
the  people  of  Israel.*  Moreover  this  passage  is  so  explained  by 
the  Jewish  commentators,  R.  D.  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  Abar- 
banel,  who  all  of  them  in  their  commentaries  on  the  passage 
bear  testimony  to  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
origin  of  this  irruption  is  very  obyioos^-that  it  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  application  of  this  prophecy 
from  our  Saviour.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  same  corruption  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  translates  the  passage,  d»?|  nnj  »rnj7  out 
of  Egypt  I  called  them  sons.  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  that  this 
corruption  had  its  origin  between  the  years  175  and  200;  but 
whether  we  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion  or  not,  it  is  doubtless 
of  very  ancient  origin.* 

v.— Another  remarkable  corruption  is  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13, 
KaX  ehre  Kvpio^  Trpo?  fie,  /cade;  avToi>^  eh  to  '^coveuTijpiov, 
/cal  a-Kk^jMU  el  BoKtfiov  iartv,  hv  rp&irov  iSoKt/uurOrfv  trrrep 
avT&v.      Kal   eka^ov  roif^   rpiajcovra  apyvpov%    xal  hfk^aiXov 

f  R.  D.  Kimchi  applies  this  passage  to  the  Messiah ;  R.  S.  Jarchi  explains  it  of 
Jacob  and  Israel ;  Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet  himself.  But  Jarchi  does  not  mention 
the  existence  of  the  words  Jacob  and  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  merely  asserts 
that  the  passage  may  be  so  explained. 

g  Yid.  Origen,  Hexapla  ad  locum. 

A  "  Hunc  locum  Julianus  calumniatur ;  et  dicit,  quod  de  Israele  scriptum  est 
Mathffius  ad  Christum  transtulisse,  ut  simplicitatem  eorum  qui  de  gentibua  credide- 
rant,  illuderet''  (Jerom.  torn,  ii.,  p.  1311).  Compare  also  tom.  iv.,  p.  190,  in  which 
and  in  other  places  he  defends  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

»  Kennicott,  Bias,  Gen.,  Ixxxiv.,  6,  who  refers  in  support  of  his  opinion  to  Origen, 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  274,  349. 
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avroi^  ek  rbv  oLcov  Kvplov  ei9  to  jdooveun^ptov.  The  passage 
in  the  original  is  thus  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
''  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  to  the  potter  {^xfm  b») :  a 
goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  {-vfm  St)  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  :**  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  thus 
pointed  out  by  St.  Matthew,  Tore  hrXripwdri  ro  fyqdev  Sia 
riepcfilov]  Tou  irpo^ngTov  Xiyovro^,  koI  eKafiov  ra  TptdicovTa 
amvpuiy  rifv  rifiifv  rov  renfMi/ihfoVf  hv  hrifJuiiaavTo  airo  vlwv 
^la'paifK'  Kal  S^xav  aura  €t9  top  ar/pov  tou  xepafieaf^,  KaOa 
av¥€Ta{i  fioi  Kvpto^*  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  citation  here 
adopted  by  St.  Matthew,  and  the  reading  ^lepe/iiov  in  the  text, 
these  points  will  be  considered  afterwards.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  words  which  have  been  thus  perverted  by  the 
Jews,  are  found  in  Zechariah  in  aU  the  versions ;  and  the  word 
1^  is  used  in  this  sense  in  four  passages  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
xviii.  2,  8,  6,  and  Lam.  iv.  8 ;  and  that  this  reading  is  confirmed 
by  Aquila,  who  thus  translates  the  passage,  Kjol  ehre  Kvpwi 
irpo^  fjL€'  pl^v  avrh  wpo^  top  irkatmiv'  .  .  •  koX  eppi^fra  avra  iv 
oitctp  Kvplov  irpb^  top  'trXdarrfv,  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
this  corruption  was  introduced  into  this  passage  of  the  Septna- 
gint for  the  purpose  of  diverting  this  prophecy  from  our  Saviour. 
The  Jewish  commentators  in  this  passage  have  adopted  another 
method  of  evading  the  application  of  this  prophecy  to  our 
Saviour  by  supposing  ts^  to  be  written  for  -^tfiM  the  treasurer,  fol- 
lowing the  translation  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase;^  thus  con- 
firming the  truth  of  the  supposition,  that  the  Jews  were  not 
scrupulous  in  their  exposition  of  Scripture  when  it  answered 
their  purpose,  although  they  regarded  with  an  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence  the  sacred  text  itself:  and  this  passage  afifords 
an  instance  of  this  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind ;  they  would 
not  alter  the  text,  at  the  same  time  that  in  their  interpretations 
of  it  they  neglected  no  artifices  that  they  might  divert  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prophecies  from  our  Saviour. 

VI. — Zech.  xii.  10.  Kai  €/c)(€&  eirl  top  oIkop  AafilB,  kiu 
€7rl  T0V9  KaTOLKOvvTa^  ^lepova-aXrjfjb  nrvevfia  j(apcT0^  Kal  ouc- 
Tipfiov'  KoX  errL&Kky^opTCLL  irpo^  /xe,  av6*  &p  KaT(opyri(raPTO'  #c.t.X. 
The  original  is  ^ijrrTfl5«rw  ^*  they  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they 
have  pierced ;"  and  the  passage  is  so  applied  to  our  Saviour  by 
St.  John  (xix.  37),  and  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  (i.  7). 

The  passage  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  as  if  it  had  been 
Tifi  instead  of  v^.     But  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text 

*  This  translation  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  supported  hy  Rosenmiiller  od  lacum, 
and  by  Gesenius. 
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is  supported  by  all  the  MSS. ;  by  Aquila,  who  translates  it,  aw 
hv  k^Konrfa-av ;  by  Symmachus ;  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate ; 
by  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase exhibits  another  mode  of  avoiding  the  true  application  of 
the  prophecy :  "  Bogabunt  k  facie  me&,  eb  qubd  translati 
fuerant'y^*  and  this  exposition  is  adopted  by  R.  S.  Jarchi. 
But  it  is  important  that  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text  should  be  supported  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus, — autho- 
rities, which  in  this  instance  are  beyond  suspicion, — and  by 
the  Jewish  commentators,  B.  D.  Kimchi,  B.  S.  Jarchi,  and 
Abarbanel.  The  explanation  which  is  given  by  the  two  last 
commentators  is  remarkable.  They  explain  it  of  the  Messiah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  of  their  looking  to  behold  the  vengeance 
which  God  woi:Qd  inflict  upon  those  nations  who  were  the  cause 
of  his  death.' 

VIT. — ^Zech.  xiii.  7.  nard^are  roi^  Troifiiva^y  xal  iKaTrda-are 
ra  irpo^ara.  The  original  is,  "  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my 
shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow :  smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered  :^^  wa?  "W^  "t^  'J^  V^, : 
which  was  applied  by  our  Saviour  to  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ; 
Mark  xiv.  27),  when  having  foretold  the  desertion  of  his  disci- 
ples, he  added  in  allusion  to  this  prophecy,  ^^pairrai  yap*  Ha- 
rd^fo  Tov  irotfiiva  koX  SuurKOfyirurdi^a-eTai  ra  irpo^ara  t^9 
7roi/ti^9 ;  in  these  words  not  giving  a  literal  translation  of  the 
original,  but  pointing  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The 
following  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  the  LXX. :  'Pofi- 
<f>ala,  i^€yip0n]ri  €7rl  tov9  iro  ifieva^  fiov,  /cal  iirl 
avSpa  7ro\lTi]v  (Aqcdl.,  (rvfi<l>vk6v)  fwv*  irard^are 
Toif^  nTOLiiiva<i,  /cal  hiaa-KopTrurOrjO'eTtu  ra  irpofiara.  It 
may  be  alleged  in  defence  of  this  translation,  that  the  word  in 
the  original  ^  may  be  translated  in  the  plural  number;  yet 
that  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  singular  number,  is  evident 
from  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  sentence,  which  is  properly 
translated,  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow.  And  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  "  Gladie,  denudare  contra  regem  (ks^dV?),  et  contra 
principem  socium  ejus^  qui  sicut  ille,  qui  ei  similis.  Dicit  Jova 
Ifderfice  regem  (ms^  rw  Vtoj?)  et  dispergentur  principes.'^  The  Syr. 
and  Vulgate  support  the  received  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  B.  D.  Kimchi  follows  B.  S.  Jarchi  in  explaining  it  of 
the  king  whom  God  would  set  over  his  people  in  their  captivity. 
These  expositions,  however,  of  the  rabbinical  commentators,  as 
well  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  at  the  same  time  that  they  iUus- 

^  Consult  the  yalaable  notes  of  Bishop  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  pp.  183|  20Z.    £d. 
1741. 
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trate  the  means  to  which  the  Jews  had  recourse  that  they  might 
explain  away  the  true  interpretation  of  the  prophecy^  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  against  the 
corruption  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Jews  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  that  they  might  prevent  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  our  Saviour.  The  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS. 
exhibit  the  reading  rhv  woifiipa  fiov ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS.  have  been 
altered  after  the  text  of  Origen,  it  wiU  not  affect  the  rea»)ning 
which  is  founded  on  this  passage^  to  illustrate  the  means  to 
which  the  Jews  have  had  recourse,  by  the  corruption  of  the 
Septuagint  text,  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to 
our  Saviour. 

The  argument  which  is  derived  from  these  passages,  with 
regard  to  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Jews^  by  these 
corruptions  of  the  Septuagint  text,  to  prevent  the  application  of 
these  prophecies  to  our  Saviour,  is  not  affected  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  these  charges  have  been  sometimes  made  against  them 
by  the  early  Christian  fathers  without  foundation.  Charges  of 
this  description  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Justin  Martyr,*"  but 
there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  passages  in  which 
these  charges  are  contained.  The  examples  which  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  pages  prove,  that  whatever  reverence  the 
Jews  may  have  had  for  the  Septuagint  Version  before  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour,  this  reverence  was  considerably  diminished 
afterwards,  when  they  were  hard  pressed  in  argument  by  their 
Christian  antagonists,  which  led  them  to  take  great  liberties 
with  the  Septuagint  text,  which  they  would  not  have  done  at  an 
earlier  period.  There  is  however  another,  and  perhaps  more 
copious,  source  of  corruption,  which  arose  from  the  interpola- 
tions and  erroneous  translations  of  Christian  writers ;  and  to  the 
consideration  of  these  we  will  next  address  ourselves. 


Sect.  II. — Corruptions  by  Christians, 

The  next  description  of  corruptions  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  which  it  was  proposed 
to  consider,  are  those  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by 
Christians. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  last  division  of  the  subject,  we 
have  seen  that  the  Septuagint  Version  was  originally  made  for 

*»  Compare  (what  is  said  in  the  present  text  of  Justin)  Isa.  iii.  10,  and  Psalm 
xcvi.,  lxx.|  xc¥.,  amongst  other  places ;  on  which  last  passage  see  Dr.  Hammond. 
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the  use  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  and  that  whatever  might  have 
been  their  previous  reverence  for  this  Version  in  their  contro- 
versies with  Christians,  they  made  no  scruple  of  corrupting  it 
whenever  it  answered  their  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might 
evade  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to  our  Saviour.  It  was 
also  necessarily  appealed  to  by  the  great  body  of  Christian  con- 
verts, both  those  who  before  their  conversion  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  peruse  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Septuagint  Version,  who  constituted  the  great  body  of  converts, 
as  well  as  those  Gentile  converts,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  were  of  necessity  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
it.  But  not  only  the  great  body  of  the  Gentile  converts,  but  also 
most  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  was  evidently  the  case  with  Justin  Martyr,  who 
appealed  to  the  Greek  translation,  and  not  to  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal, in  his  controversy  with  Trypho ;  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  original  language. 
It  is  certain  that  Tertullian  was  not  at  all,  or  at  least  very 
imperfectly,  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  even 
Origen  is  supposed  not  to  have  learned  it  till  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  after  he  had  published  his  Tetrapla,  and  when  he  found  it 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  for  his  last 
great  work — the  Hexapla,  in  which  he  purposed  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Greek  translation  and  the  original 
Hebrew.  That  the  Septuagint  Version,  therefore,  should  have 
been  highly  esteemed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  is  not  sur- 
prising. But  though  some  of  them  entertained  inordinate  opi- 
pinions  respecting  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
opinions  were  universal,  or  that  they  amounted  to  that  blind 
feeling  of  veneration  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  later 
writers.  They  probably  regarded  it  with  the  respect  which  they 
felt  to  be  due  to  it  as  a  most  ancient  version,  and  as  containing 
for  the  most  part  a  faithful  translation  of  the  original  text ;  and 
their  sentiments  respecting  it  were  probably  the  same  with  those 
which  are  entertained  by  persons,  who  are  unable  to  have  access 
to  the  original  texts,  to  our  version — a  reverence  which  they 
believe  to  be  due  to  it,  as  conveying  to  them  in  their  own  tongue 
the  sacred  records  of  inspiration. 

The  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced  by  Jews  and 
Christians  into  the  Septuagint  text  are  in  themselves  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  regarded  by  them  with  the  same  degree  of  rever- 
ence with  the  original ;  and  with  regard  to  Christians,  in  the 
New  Testament  they  knew  that  they  had  a  text  which  was  in- 
spired, as  having  proceeded  from  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
our  Lord ;  and  therefore  in  passages  which  were  quoted  in  the 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  vni.  c  c 
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New  Testament^  it  is  probable  tbat  many  of  them  would  sub- 
atitate  in  tbeir  MSS.  the  inspired  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  wonld  be  a  very  fertile  source  of  interpolation  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint text." 

2.  Another  source  of  interpolation  in  the  Septuagint  text 
arose  from  parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testament^  which 
were  origindly  inserted  in  the  max^in^  finding  their  way  into 
the  text.  It  IB  probable  that  many  persons  would  in  their  MSS. 
place  the  parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
margin,  and  these  passages  found  their  way  into  the  text,  and 
eradttaUy  formed  a  part  of  it.  Some  of  these  interpolations  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  ProTcrbs :  for  instance,  in  chap.  iii.  34, 
where  we  find  a  passage  inserted  from  James  ir.  6,  1  Peter  v.  5, 
Kvpio^  inr€pff(f>ayoi^  avriTdtra-ercu  rwireivoh  Bk  B&aat  x^^^> 
which  passage  was  evidently  inserted  in  the  margin  as  a  gloss. 
It  is  now  found  in  the  text,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  manuscripts.  Another  instance  is  found  in 
chap.  xi.  81,  where  there  is  inserted  a  passage  from  1  Peter  iy. 
18,  ^Ei  fihf  6  BIkoloi:  ^"XXs  aof^ercu,  6  aaefiif^  icaX  afjutproaiXM 
irov  <f>€u/eiT€u;  in  which  passage  the  interpolation  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  original  text."  These  passages  afford  instances 
of  the  interpolations  of  the  Septuagint  text  &t>m  this  source. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent. 

8.  There  is  another  description  of  interpolations  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version  which  shews  the  influence  of  Christian  copyists, 
namely,  those  Scholia  which  have  been  inserted  by  them  in 
different  places,  and  which  prove  that  they  were  not  scrupulous 
in  the  liberties  which  they  took  with  the  manuscripts. 

(I.)  Of  this  mode  of  interpolation  an  example  is  found  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  chap.  xUi.  17,  koX  hreKeu- 
Tqo'ev  *Ia>fi  irpeafivrepofs  zeal  TrXijpfrf^  ^fiep&v  \yipawTai  Se  airrov 
irdKiv  avaan^a-eaOaLy  fieff  oov  6  /cvpio^  avitrrqa-tv]  ;  a  remark 
which,  as  Archbishop  Usher  observes,  probably  arose  from  the 
comparison  of  Job  xix.  25 — 27,  with  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53.^ 

The  Hebrew  text  is  here,  supported  by  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  though  the  MSS.  of  Theodotion  agree  with  the  present 
text  of  the  Septuagint. 

n  An  illustration  of  this  mode  of  interpolation  may  be  foond  in  £zod.  xxi.  14,  and 
the  following  verses,  as  compared  with  Matt.  xv.  4,  where  the  original  translation  of 
the  LXX.  appears  to  have  been  0aifdr<^  6ayar6v<r0o>f  which  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  many  MSS.  to  Baydr^  rcA.ctm(r».  See  various  rea^gs  connected  with 
this  passage  in  Holmes's  Sqituaffint. 

0  The  Septnagint  text  of  Isaiah  liii.  4,  affords  a  similar  instance  of  conraption, 
though  in  this  instance  it  is  not  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  Ck>mpare  Matt, 
viii.  17  ;  see  also  Kennicott,  Diss.  Izxvi. 

P  Usher,  LXX.  Intefprehmi  Sywt.^  p.  46. 
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(2.)  There  is  also  another  Scholium  on  Psalm  xcv.  (LXX., 
xciv.)^  10^  whieh  proposes  a  deviation  from  the  Septuagint  text^ 
for  the  purpose  of  mtdsing  it  conformable  to  the  New  Testament ; 
Set  dvarfiuaxTKeiv  iSoKurdv  fi€,  koI  elBov  rd  epya  fiov  rea-a-apaKoma 
erf)'  elra  €7ri^p€£i/^  w  diro  aX^Aj^  ^PX^^f  ^^  irpoawjfjSurd,  /c.t.\. 

Remarks^  like  these^  which  are  found  interspersed  in  many 
places  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  prove  that 
the  conformity  of  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  New 
Testament  was  a  thing  which  the  Christian  scribes  and  copyists 
continually  kept  in  view;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be 
scrupulous  about  introducing  these  alterations  whenever  they 
had  it  in  their  power. 

There  is  also  another  description  of  interpolations^  of  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  produce  some  ^instances. 

I.  Corruption  of  the  S^ttuigint  Version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27, 
from  Acts  vii.  4. 

In  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  27,  Moses,  having  enumerated  the  twelve 
patriarchs  and  their  children,  concludes  the  enumeration  with 
the  following  words  :  ^'  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt  which  came  out  of  Jacob,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all 
the  sools  were  threescore  and  six  («>$jDW«iD3-V|).  And  the  sons 
of  Joseph  which  were  born  to  him  in  Egypt  were  two  souls. 
All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob  which  came  into  Egypt  were 
threescore  and  ten  (o^^t^).'^  This  account  of  the  numbers  is  con- 
firmed by  Deut.  x.  22,  and  Exod.  i.  5.  The  way  in  which  these 
numbers  are  accounted  for,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  com- 
.mentators.  In  Acts  vii.  14,  Stephen,  apparently  alluding  to  Gen. 
xlvi.  27,  says,  ^AiroareiKa^  Se  *I(Dar)<l>  fjuereKaXsa'aTo  rby  irarepa 
dvrov  ^Ia^a>fif  teal  irdaav  rffp  ovYfiveiap  avrov  iv  '>p'V)(ai^  i/SBofH]- 
Kovra  irivre,  with  which  the  LXX.  agree  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  and 
Exod.  i.  5. 

Now  we  may  observe,  that  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text 
both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  and  Exod.  i.  5,  is  supported  by  the  Sam., 
Syr.,  Chald.,  Vulg.,  and  in  Deut.  x.  22,  not  only  by  these  same 
authorities,  but  also  by  the  LXX.,  according  to  the  Vatican  text^ 
though  Codd.  Coisl.,  as  well  as  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  add  irkine, 
and  one  of  them  in  a  different  hand.^  It  is  supported  also  by 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,''  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  that  in  his  time  the  Septuagint  Version  agreed  with  the 
present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  to  these  testimonies 
may  be  added  the  agreement  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.     The 

q  See  the  various  readings  in  Holmes's  Septuagint, 

r  Joseph.,  Aniiq.f  lib.  ii.,  cap.  yii.  4,  5.  See  also  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
present  r^idiiig  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  giten  by  iSghtfoot,  Hor,  Hebr.,  on 
Acts  vii.  14,  and  Luke  iii.  36. 

C  c2 
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present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  supported  on  grounds 
which  cannot  be  shaken ;  while  the  Septnagint  Version,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  MSS.  which  have  been  collated  hj  Dr.  Holmes^ 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  various  interpolations  by  Christian 
scribes,  in  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  supposed  discrepan- 
cies between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  New  Testament. 

II. — ^Psalm  xiv.  (LXX.  xiii.)  2,  8.  Tlavre^  i^hcKivav,  afia 
^^I^MuA/o'ai/,  ovK  iffTi  iroi&v  j(pff(rroTrjraj  ovk  iariv  eo)?  kvof; 
[ra^^Q^  dvewyfUvo^  6  Xdpniy^  avr&v,  raZ^  yXMaaaK  a\nS>v  iSoKi- 
cvaav,  {09  oATTrlBciV  xnrh  ra  ^elXi;  avr&v  &v  rh  oro/i.a  apoM  kcu 
witepla^  yi^i,  o^et^  oi  tri&e^  airr&v  hxyiai  aHfuv  avvrpifju^  kcu, 
raXannapla  hf  rak  ohol^  airr&v,  xal  ohov  elprjvri^  ovk  eyvoHrav 
oifK  iarl  ^/3o9  Seov  oirtvavrL  r&v  6<f>0a\fi&v  avr&v].  The  pas- 
sage enclosed  within  the  brackets  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  but  it  is  found  entire  in  Rom.  iii.  10,  being  taken  from 
different  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz..  Psalm  v.  9 ;  cxl. 
2 ;  X.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  16 ;  Isa.  lix.  7,  8 ;  Psalm  xxxvi.  I ;  and  in  a 
manner  which  shews  that  the  apostle  was  intent  rather  upon 
giving  in  his  own  language  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  these  pas- 
sages than  an  accurate  translation  of  them.  But  though  it  is 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  it  is  not  found  at  all 
in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Chald.  and  Syr., 
nor  in  the  commentaries  of  Arnobius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  Euthymius.  It  is  found  only  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  No.  649, 
of  Eennicott,  which  he  describes  as  having  been  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  absent  from 
ninety-five  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  have  been  collated  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  it  is  found  neither  in  Psalm  liii.,  which 
agrees  to  the  end  of  this  passage  with  Psalm  xiv.,  nor  in  the 
LXX.  version  of  that  Psalm  :  yet  upon  this  slender  evidence 
he  brings  forward  this  passage  of  the  LXX.  as  affording  proof 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text.'  A  full  account  of  the 
opinions  relative  to  this  passage  may  be  found  in  Wolf.  Cur. 
Phil,  ad  Rom.  iii.  10,  and  in  Bosenmliller's  Commentary  on 
Psalm  xiv.  3. 

On  the  grounds  above  stated  it  seems  clear  that  the  passage 
in  the  LXX.  was  interpolated  in  the  Psalms  from  the  New 
Testament ;  a  supposition  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  previous 
examples.  Indeed,  if  we  could  conceive  a  passage  of  this  extent 
to  have  been  lost  in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  could  not  be  sure 
of  the  integrity  of  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

III. — ^Another  instance  of  interpolation  occurs  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  48 : — 

*  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.,  84,  9. 
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[€v<f>pdp0i]Te  ovpavol  afia  ain^,  Koi  irpoo'KWitjTdrtoa'dv  avr^ 
irdirre^  0776X0*  Oeov] 

€V<f>pdv01JT€  Wvrj  fl€T€^  T&v  \d&v  aVTOV 

[^Kol  eviarxyadTaxrav  avT&  Travre?  vtoi  Oeov] 

on  TO  atfjui  T&p  vi&v  avrov  ifcSiKorai, 

K,  T>  \« 

The  passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows  : — 

-  •  :  - 

and  it  is  literally  translated  in  the  English  version  as  follows  : — 

"  Rejoice^  O  ye  nations^  with  his  people : 
For  he.  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants :'' 

which  is  supported  by  all  the  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  by  the 
Chald.,  Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg. ;  nor  are  the  interpolations  of  the 
LXX.  countenanced  by  any  authority  whatever,  though  they 
are  found  with  some  variations  in  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  Version.*  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  of  support  for 
the  opinion,  that  the  passage  in  Heb.  i.  6,  had  ever  any  exist- 
ence in  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  of  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy.    The  words  are  found  in  Psalm  xcvii.  7." 

But  the  original  existence  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew 
text  is  maintained  by  Mill,  Capellus,  and  Whiston.'  Dr.  Henry 
Owen  supposes  that  they  were  expunged  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  because  they  had  been  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  our 
Saviour  ;y  and  Dr.  AUix,  though  he  does  not  absolutely  maintain 
that  they  ever  had  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  supposes 
that  their  existence  in  the  Septuagint  Version  was  of  a  very 
early  date ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  made  no  difficulty  to  quote 
words  which  are  found  only  in  the  LXX  Version,  because  they 
contained  things  conformable  to  the  ancient  sentiments  of  the 
Jews :  and  following  the  genius  and  doctrine  prevailing  in  his 
nation,  he  refers  these  words  to  the  second  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  when  all  the  anscels  of  God  shall  pay  him  adoration.* 
These  opinions  are  not  justified  on  any  sound  principles  of  criti- 
cism,  and,  as  Dr.  Hammond  has  observed  in  hi^s  commentary  on 
Psalm  xcvii.  7,  "  as  for  irpoaKwrjadTwa-av  avT&  iravre^  Ayyekoi 
Oeov,  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,  it  is  so  far  from 

/  See  the  yarious  readings  in  Holmes's  Septuagint, 
tt  See  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermon  on  this  text. 

^  Mill,  Proleg,  ad  N,  T,;  Capellas,  Critica  Sacra^  p.  698.     See  also  Bishop 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

y  Enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  p.  85. 
«  Alliz,  Judgment  qf  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  45.    Ed.  1821. 
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having  the  least  afSnitj  with  the  words  in  the  Hebrew,  that  it 
is  in  no  way  probable  that  it  was  in  the  original  copies  of  the 
Oreek,  but  only  by  some  scribe  cast  into  the  margent  from  this 
Psalm,  it  being  certain  that  none  of  those  ancient  translators 
that  do  use  to  follow  the  LXX.,  do  follow  it  in  this.  This  con- 
sideration, therefore,  will  render  it  very  unreasonable  to  fetch 
those  words,  which  the  apostle  citeth  out  of  the  Scripture^  from 
this  place  of  Deuteronomy,  where  the  original  text  hath  nothing 
like  it,  and  which  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epistle  was  written, 
did  know  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  when  this  text  in 
the  Psalm  in  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Greek,  did  so  readily 
afford  it/' 

These  arguments,  therefore,  seem  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
that  this  passage  has  been  interpolated  into  the  Septuagint  text 
of  Deut.  xzxii.  43 ;  not  one  of  the  lines  which  are  now  found 
in  it,  except  the  tlurd  (and  the  last),  having  the  least  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  the  hymn,  or  are  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  supported  by  those  versions  which  in  these  cases 
are  entitled  to  our  regard. 

But  it  may  be  argued  in  defence  of  the  present  reading  of 
the  Septuagint  Version,  and  against  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  that  this  passage  is  found  in  the  present  text  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  exact  agreement  with  the  present  reading  of  the 
LXX.**  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  passage  itself 
in  Justin  bears  evident  marks  of  interpolation ;  that  the  only 
passage  in  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version  which  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  Justin's  argument,  is  that  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  €v<f>pdv0fjT€  lOvri  fierh  ro\>  \aov  airrov ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  argues  upon  this  passage  without  making 
any  reference  to  the  other  passages,  which  are  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  The  internal  evidence  against  the  ori- 
ginal existence  of  the  disputed  passage  in  the  text  of  Justin 
appears  to  be  very  conclusive :  and  the  fact  itself  is  important^ 
because  it  appears  to  confirm  the  suspicion  which  is  grounded  on 
other  similar  passages  in  the  fathers,  that  the  present  text  of  the 
Greek  fathers  has  (in  many  instances)  been  interpolated  from 
the  corrupted  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 

IV. — ^Another  instance  of  this  species  of  interpolation  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Hosea  xiii.  14 : — 

"  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave, 
I  will  redeem  them  from  death : 
O  death,  I  tmll  be  thy  plagues ; 

<^  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryph,  Jud,^  p.  559.    Ed.  1636. 
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O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction : 
Bepentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes  :^' 

where  the  third  and  fourth  lines  are  thus  found  in  the  Hebrew, 

mo  TiaT  TIM 

and  the  passage  is  thus  translated  in  the  LXX. :  ^Ek  %€£/)o?  aSov 
pvaofiav,  xat  ix  davdr&v  Xurpwropuzt  avroif^.  II ov  rj  SlKfj 
cov,  0dvaT€;  ttov  to  Kevrpo^v  <rov,  qiSvf ;  nrapoucK'qa'i^ 
KeKpinrraL  Ik  t&v  6^0a\fi&v  fiov ;  where  the  words  trov  17  8J«- 
;;  croi;,  at.tX,  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  1  Cor.  xv.  55^  except 
that  hiicq  is  substituted  for  vlicq  in  the  passage  of  St.  Paul.  It 
has  been  supposed  bj  L.  Capellus  and  others^  that  the  original 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  rw,  and  not  ti«  ;  and  by  others, 
amongst  whom  is  Dr.  Poceck,  that  "hm  ought  to  be  translated 
where  ;^  which  translation  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Syr., 
Chald.,  and  some  of  the  later  rabbinical  ccnnmentators,  and  by 
the  doubtful  authority  of  its  signification  in  ver.  10.  The  frag- 
ment of  Symmachus,  which  has  been  preserved,  eaofuu  ir\i]yr} 
<T0Vy  appears  to  support  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
and  Jerome  distinctly  informs  us  what  was  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  his  time,  and  the  sense  in  which  he  understood 
it.  For  he  speaks  of  the  triumphant  exclamation  of  the  apostle 
as  the  apostle^s  expression  of  his  own  sentiments  arising  in  his 
mind  upon  his  meditation  within  himself  on  the  prophet^s  words : 
"Unde  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  interfectft  morte,  ad  quam  per 
Osee  sermo  propheticus  loquebatur,  Ero  mors  tua,  0  mors,  ero 
moTsuSy  tuuSy  inferne,  loquitur  ad  cam,  XJIA  est,  mors,  contentio 
tim  ?  Ubi  est,  mxyrs,  stimulus  tuus  ?""  The  same  is  the  opinion 
of  Calvin  f  and  also  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  in  his  note  on  this 
passage  of  Hosea,  thus,  after  observing  that  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  have  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  meaning  of  it  to  an  exact  conformity  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  expresses  himself: — "We  are  not  to  assume 
that  the  apostle  cites  a  particular  passage,  and  then  to  conclude 
that  the  apostle^s  citation  gives  the  only  true  sense  of  the  pro- 
phet^s  words,  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  by  all  contrivances 
and  exploits  of  criticism,  to  bring  out  of  them.  We  should  first 
inquire,  whether  he  cites  or  no  j  and  if  it  should  appear  that  he 


h  Pocock,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Notm  MiaceOanem  ad  Portam  Mosis,  cap.  iv., 
p.  153 ;  Works,  vol.  i.     Compare  also  Rosenmuller  ad  locum, 

c  See  Jerome,  quoted  by  Rosenmuller  ad  locum, 

^  Calyin,  Proelectiones  in  duodecim  prophetas,  guos  vacant  minoreSf  p.  165. 
Geney.  1559. 
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cites,  it  might  still  be  reasonable  to  inqaire,  whether  the  general 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  might  not  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
or  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  it  might  be  necessary  to  his 
argument  that  he  should  represent  the  prophet's  words. 

'^  Now  upon  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  matter^ 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  apostle's  triumphant  exclamation,  '  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  I'  is 
an  allusion  indeed  to  this  text  of  Hosea;  an  indirect  allusion, 
but  no  citation  of  it.  The  prophecy  which  the  apostle  cites  as 
one  which  would  receive  its  completion  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day,  as  '  a  saying  that  is  written,  which  shaU 
then  be  brought  to  pL.s ;'  this  prophecy  is  written  in  Isa.  xxv.  8, 
and  nowhere  else.  And  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  he 
cites  it  not  according  to  the  version  of  the  LXX.  He  translates 
the  Hebrew  text  verbatim  in  contradiction  to  [the  present  text 
of]  the  version  of  the  LXX.  For  [the  present  text  of]  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  is  so  wretchedly  and  abominably  corrupt, 
that  the  sense  it  gives  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  text.''* 

When  we,  therefore,  consider  the  present  state  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation  of  this  passage,  we  must  regard  it  as  affording 
another  instance  of  its  interpolation  from  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hosea  xiii.  14,  can  by  no  process  of 
legitimate  construction  be  made  to  bear  the  translation  which 
is  here  given  to  it.  As  Bishop  Horseley  has  justly  observed, 
the  present  text  of  the  New  Testament  contains  an  allusion  to 
this  passage  in  Hosea,  but  no  citation  of  it.  And  the  apostle 
in  his  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Hosea^  and  his  citation  of  that 
in  Isaiah  xxv.  8,  has  afforded  us  a  valuable  illustration  c^  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make 
their  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  some- 
times by  direct  citation,  sometimes  by  allusion,  and  sometimes 
by  pointing  out  in  language  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
himself,  the  spiritual  purport  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  which  have  been  founded  on  the 
present  text  of  Justin  Martyr  against  the  Jews,  of  having  sur- 
reptitiously withdrawn  passages  from  the  Septuagint,  of  vrhich 
the  supposed  reading  in  Psalm  xcvi.  (LXX.,  xcv.)  10,  is  one,  'O 
KvpLO^  i^aa-tXeva-ev  [aTrb  ^vXov],  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
original  existence  of  the  words  aTrb  ^\ov  in  the  LXX.  is  opposed 
by  all  the  best  critical  authorities,-^  and  that  the  same  is  true 
■II  *  '"  ■       '  ' 

«  Horsley's  Notes  ad  locum.    Compare  above,  art.  ii. 
/  See  Dr.  Hammond's  valuable  uote  on  Psalm  xcvi.  10. 
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witb  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  words  charged  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  Jews  in  the  other  passages*^  In  addition  to  this^ 
the  present  text  of  Justin  Martyr  appears  to  be  very  corrupt, 
and  not  to  justify  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the 
Jews  with  respect  to  these  passages. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  of  the  corruption  of  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  Version  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
afford  satisfactory  proof  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  this  text, 
and  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  both  with  very  different  feel- 
ings of  respect  from  that  with  which  they  regarded  the  inspired 
originals;  for  making  every  allowance  for  the  liberties  which 
Christian  copyists  are  admitted  in  many  manuscripts  to  have 
taken  with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  they  never 
amounted  to  anything  like  the  unsparing  mutilations  which  they 
made  in  the  Septuagint  Version.  The  copious  collations  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  Version  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons, fully  bear  out  this  assertion;  and  the  collations  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  have  done  more  for  the 
criticismi  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  than  had  been  done  in  all  the  pre- 
ceding times  in  which  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  And  although  we  may  differ  from  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  criticism  which  he  espoused, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  sacred  literature ;  and  the  learned  and  acute 
observations  of  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of 
the  Septuagint,  founded  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
numerous  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated,  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  throw  a  light  on  this  important  subject  which  we 
never  before  possessed.  The  examples  which  have  been  here 
given  of  the  corruption  of  the  LXX.  text  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  are  but  a  specimen  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
text.  The  outline  must  be  filled  up  by  the  learned  reader  for 
himself;  and  numerous  other  instances  of  interpolation  by  both, 
and  particularly  by  Christian  copyists,  will  be  found  in  examining 
the  pages  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 

But  when  we  consider  the  general  history  of  the  Septuagint 
text,  which  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  section, — the  exten- 
sive errors,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Holmes  had  found 
their  way  into  it  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, — the 
state  of  corruption  in  which  it  was  found  by  Origen,  and  which 
led  to  his  great  work, — and  the  corruptions  which  ultimately 

9  See  the  LXX.  Version  of  Isa.  iii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  19. 
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sprong  firom  the  very  nature  of  Qrigea'a  work,  in  the  ecmfiiflion 
of  the  varioos  tnuidatioiui  which  had  been  collated  with  so  mudi 
caie  bjr  him^-— we  must  admit  that  the  Septuagint  teact  has 
been  exposed  to  causes  of  comiption  which  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, peculiar  to  itself.  Then  there  are  the  various  editionB  of 
the  LXX.  which  in  process  of  time  became  confiised  together, 
and  the  manuscripts,  which  were  exposed  to  the  aame  causes  of 
corruption  and  interpolation;  and  all  these  corrected  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  and  interpolated  with  glosses  of  every 
description,  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
settlea  text,  and  thus  prevent  our  fixing  upon  any  single  edition 
as  exhibiting  anything  like  an  authorized  copy  of  the  original 
text.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  causes  of  oormption, 
arising  finom  the  transposition,  the  omission,  the  addition,  and 
the  mistaking  of  words,  of  which  last  kind  of  corruption  some 
very  remarkable  instances  have  been  produced,  which  increase 
the  difficulty ;  and  the  singular  fact,  that  the  Vatican  and  Alex- 
andrian MSS.,  whidi  though  they  exhibit /or  the  most  part  two 
different  texts,  yet  contain  traces  of  having  been  influenced  by 
different  recensions;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Vatican  MS., 
which  though  for  the  most  part  it  contains  the  tcolin)  text,  yet  in 
the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  exhibits  the  text  of  Aquila.  These  are 
corruptions  of  a  very  singular  character,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  needless  here  to  observe,  that  those  learned  writers  who 
have  allowed  the  Septuagint  Version  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  never  fairly  estimated  the 
peculiar  causes  of  corruption  to  which  that  text  has  been  sub- 
ject from  the  earliest  period,  or  the  peculiar  protection  which 
has  been  extended  to  it  firom  the  jealous  and  superstitious  care 
of  the  Jews,  who  have  numbered  the  very  verses,  words,  and 
even  letters,  of  the  sacred  books.  The  dispersion  of  copies,  the 
recensions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jews,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  Christians,  all  tended  to  prevent  any  extensive  corruption 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  All  these  considerations  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  lost  sight  of  by  those  learned  writers  who,  in  later 
ages,  have  grounded  on  the  Septuagint  Version  extensive  charges 
of  corruption  against  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  they  ought  never 
to  be  overlooked  in  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  there  is  another  important  question  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  this  relates  to  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  we  can  believe  that  these  were  in  general  taken  &om  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version,  or  that  they  exhibit  the  original  style  of  the 
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« 
Hebrew  text  in  these  passages^  they  would  establish  a  strong 

ease  in  favour  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Septuagint 

Version,  and  against  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.     These 

will  be  the  next  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  we  ought 

to  enter  upon  it  in  a  patient  spirit  of  investigation,   never 

forgetting  the  claims  which  the  Septuagint  Version  possesses  on 

us,  as  probably  containing  the  earliest  translation  of  the  sacred 

original,  as  the  great  channel  by  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

Testament  were  made  known  to  a  great  part  of  the  Gentile 

world  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  exercising  a  most 

important  influence  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

G.  P. 


OBSEBVATIONS  ON  KCATTHEW  zxiv.,  xxv.-ITS  ANALYSIS 

AND  INTEBPBETATION. 


II. 

* 

In  out  former  paper,  Oct.  1855,  we  shewed  how  (M)i  the  great 
prophecy  in  Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.,  resolves  itself  by  the  principle  of 
Variations,  into  two  principal  portions,  (Mi  and  M^),  thus : — 

Ml     =     xxiv.  4—36 
Mg    =     37 — ^xxv. 

the  latter  of  which  was  seen  to  stand  apart  in  its  own  separate 
and  distinct  unity,  whatever  might  be  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
otherwise  to  be  connected  with  (Mj). 

In  now  resuming  the  argument,  with  a  view  to  the  investiga- 
tion  of  that  earlier  part  (M^),  we  again  take  for  granted  the 
importance  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  likewise  its 
inherent  difficulty.  Every  practical  student  of  Holy  Writ  is 
aware,  from  his  own  observation,  of  the  peculiar  obscurity  and 
confusedness  that  seem  to  prevail  in  this  most  solemn  discourse 
of  our  Divine  Lord,  and  particularly  in  this  part  (Mj),  Such 
Confusedness  in  things  divine  is  nothing  else,  of  course,  than 
another  form  of  Latent  Harmony,    But  the  real  nature  of  that 
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Harmony,  and  the  fiicts  of  truth  that  compose  the  apparent 
Confuaedneas,  are  not  easy  to  determine  and  demonstrate. 
What,  for  instance,  are  the  great  events,  and  what  the  Epochs, ' 
in  the  prophecy  ?  and  where,  and  within  what  limits  are  they  to 
be  found  ?  and  under  what  categories,  and  in  what  relations  are 
they  presented  there  to  our  faith  and  understanding?  Such,  in 
a  general  view,  is  the  Problem  we  desire  to  solve. 

The  Query,  reserved. 

The  first  thing  obviously  demanding  notice  here,  is  the  occa- 
sUminff  Query  in  xxiv.  3 ;  and  its  proper  force  may  seem  the  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
statements  in  the  Reply.  That  query  runs  thus :  '^  Tell  us,  when 
shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming ^ 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world  "  ?  By  the  "  these  things  ^'  is  plainly 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  temple  (and  city)  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
great  events  enquired  about,  are  these. 


fR, 

i.{  c. 

Le. 


R.  the  Ruin ; 
Viz.  \  C.  the  Coming ; 
the  End. 


The  Events,  then,  are  three;  but  the  obviously  important 
question  arises.  How  many  Epochs  do  they  constitute?  So  far 
as  the  query  itself  goes,  the  three  events  may  be  three  several 
epochs ;  or  they  may  be  one  and  the  same  epoch ;  or  they  may 
be  two  epochs ;  and  this  last  number  may  be  in  any  of  three 
different  Ways,  in  that  each  of  the  three  events  may  supposably 
be  a  difierent  epoch  from  the  other  two.  Thus,  upon  the  whole, 
and  in  one  simple  view  as  to  the  number  of  the  epochs,  there  are 
5  different  hypotheses,  only  one  of  which  can  be  true.  Such 
is  the  case  when  the  three  events  are  regarded  (say)  from  our 
Lord's  point  of  view,  which  is  the  view  of  truth.  And  the  same 
thing  holds  when  they  are  regarded  from  the  disciples'  point  of 
view,  which  was  probably  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  and 
was  not  necessarily  the  view  of  truth.  Those  two  points  of  view 
are  not  necessarily  coincident.  They  may,  or  they  may  not  be 
so.  And  in  that  uncertainty,  the  question  as  to  the  epochs  be- 
comes more  complicated.  For  if  there  are  5  possible  hypotheses 
in  the  one  view,  there  are  equally  5  in  the  other  view ;  and  any  one 
of  the  5  in  the  one  case,  may  combine  with  any  one  of  the  5  in  the 
other  case.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  two 
views  as  possibly  recognized  by  our  Lord, — (the  one  for  affirma- 
tion, and  the  other  for  correction,  in  his  reply  to  the  disciples,) — 
there  are  in  all  not  less  than  25  different  hypotheses  as  to  the 
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nnmber  of  the  Epochs;  and  only  one  out  of  the  25  can  be 
true. 

The  Query^  then^  has  its  own  difficulties;  and  it  does  not 
contain  sufficient  elements  for  its  own  interpretation.  Accord- 
ingly, we  cannot  take  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  direct  key  to 
the  Prophecy.  We  t50uld  not  so  take  it,  even  if  we  might  be 
fully  certified  beforehand  that  no  fourth  great  event  were  intro- 
duced here  or  there  in  the  Reply,  over  and  above  the  three  spe- 
cified in  the  Query. 

It  may  be  surmised,  indeed,  that  St.  Mark,  acting  as  an 
interpreter,  eliminates  one,  if  not  two  of  the  three  Events, — in 
that  the  Query,  as  recorded  by  him,  is  wholly  silent  about  the 
Coming,  and  merely  hints  at  the  End  or  avvrikeia  as  implied  (if 
it  is  implied)  in  the  verb  awrehJeiadai,,  And  it  may  similarly  be 
surmised  that  St.  Lukey  in  the  query  as  recorded  by  him  last  of 
all,  takes  no  separate  notice  of  either  the  Coming  or  the  End. 
And  the  inference  may  thus  seem  to  be  suffgested,  that  all  the 
three  Events  are  comSined,  by  inspired  interpreted,  in  the  one 
Epoch  of  the  Ruin.  Sut  indeed  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  certainty  in  such  an  inference.  The  rationale  of  those  Varia- 
tions in  the  thrice  recorded  Query, — (if  indeed  it  be  one  and  the 
same  query  thrice  recorded), — ^is  anything  but  self-evident.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  with  regard  either  to  Mark  or  Luke,  whether  the 
three  events  are  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  interrogatory, 
from  our  Lord's  proper  point  of  view, — which  latter,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  not  necessarily  that  of  truth. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  shall  take  leave  to  reserve  the 
interpretation  of  the  Qnery,  till  we  shaU  have  secured  some 
assistance  from  the  Reply.  This  course  may  seem,  perhaps,  at 
the  moment,  to  be  a  case  of  obscurum  per  obscurius.  But  the 
obscurius,  so  supposed,  has  its  abundant  elements  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  we  shall  find  presently. 


The  Direct  Method,  relinquished. 

Leaving  the  Query,  then,  we  proceed  to  the  Prophecy  itself. 
But  how  must  we  proceed  with  tlus  divine  discourse,  difficult  as 
it  is,  and  multifariously  interpreted  as  it  has  been  ?  The  re- 
ceived custom  of  commentators  is  to  be  guided  by  the  order  of 
the  verses.  We  will  suppose  that  usage  to  be  our  law ;  and  we 
will  try  that  method.  My  investigation  in  the  sequel  will  have 
to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  this  Direct  Method  is  im- 
practicable. 

In  verse  4  the  general  Caution  is  plain  enough  in  its  terms. 
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whatever  difficulty  there  may,  or  may  not  be  in  its  application : 
"  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you" 

Verse  5  is  of  plainest  meaning,  cautioning  the  hearers  against 
a  premature  anticipation  of  (C)  the  Coming ;  ^'  For  many  shaU 
come  in  my  name,  saying  I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many" 

Verse  6  is  ako  plain  in  cautioning  them  further  against  a 
premature  anticipation  of  some  apparently  secular  catastrophe, 
which  identifies  itself  naturally  enough  with  (R)  the  Ruin  of 
Jerusalem, — ^whatever  may  be  the  relation,  if  any,  between  (C) 
and  (R) ;  **And  ye  shall  hear  (of)  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  see 
that  ye  be  not  troubled"  But  in  a  moment,  and  without  pre- 
vious symptom  of  any  high-towering  difficulty,  we  find  the  pro- 
gress  of  honest  exposition  is  brought  to  a  staud-still — when  we 
read  as  follows :  "  Fbr  all  these  things-  must  come  to  pass,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet"  Who  will  give  us  a  satisfEu^ory  interpretation 
of  those  simple  monosyllabic  terms  ?  We  dare  not  skir  them 
over  as  unimportant.  Piety  and  reason  forbid.  To  be  unfaithful 
in  this  Uttle,  supposing  it  little,  is  to  be  unfSaithful  in  broader 
matters.  We  cannot,  then,  but  reverence  that  statement  of 
divine  truth,  and  peradventure  of  mercifnl  warning.  Tet  it  is 
obscure,  ambiguous  to  our  minds,  and  embarrassing.  It  stands 
in  the  way,  like  a  fidrtress  on  a  frontier,  blocking  up  the  road, 
and  defying  our  available  means  of  ingress.  We  have  the  more 
need,  then,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

What  can  be  meant  there  by  the  ^^  these  things?"  Is  it  all 
the  things  spoken  of  in  the  whole  prophecy?  or  only  some  of 
them?  and,  if  some,  which?  Is  it  the  things  antecedent?  or 
the  things  subsequent?  If  things  antecedent,  is  it  those  in 
verse  6  ?  or  in  verses  5  and  6  ?  or  is  it  all  the  things  in  the 
query  ?  or  more  particularly  the  "  these  things  "  there  ?  If  it  is 
the  things  subsequent,  is  it  all  such  things  ?  or  only  some  of 
them  ?  is  it  the  ''  these  things "  in  8  ?  or  in  33  ?  or  in  34  ?  or 
some  other  things,  and  which ?  and  where? 

Then  again,  what  is  meant  there  by  ''the  end?"  Is  it  the 
end  of  the  ''  tJisse  things "  there  ?  and  if  so,  then  in  which  of 
all  the  possible  and  imaginable  senses  of  the  said  '*  these  things  ?" 
Or  is  it  the  end  in  the  query  in  verse  3  ?  or  the  end  of  the  pro- 
phetically begun  i&lv€^  in  verse  8  ?  Or  is  it  the  end  in  13^?  or 
in  14  ?  Or  is  it  the  end  absolutely  of  all  things  ?  or  some  other, 
and  what  end  ?  It  would  be  idle  to  go  on  guessing  here,  as  it 
would  be  something  worse  than  useless  to  dogmatize. 

We  may  safely  submit  that  as  yet  we  have  no  present  means 
of  surmounting  the  complicated  difficulties^  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  latter  part  of  verse  6,  and  which  deter  us  from 
duly  penetrating  its  force.    We  are  under  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
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ing  anotlier  tactic  than  the  direct  method  of  approach.  We  will 
revert  to  that  already  familiar  principle  of  variations  which  has 
given  us  (M^)  as  a  separated  portion.  My  ground  of  argument 
will  be  as  foUows  : — Despairing  of  any  just  results  from  conjec- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  or  from  a  bewildered  deference  to  conjec- 
turers  on  the  other,  I  give  my  hands  to  inductive  investigation. 
Facts  and  phenomena  are  the  things  to  be  observed ;  and  the 
great  primary  fact  to  be  noted,  is  that  confusedness  of  which  I 
spoke,  and  which  claims*  to  be  latent  harmony.  I  wish  to  col- 
lect the  particular  facts  which  make  up  that  apparent  confused- 
ness ;  and  the  more  we  gather  up  such  facts,  the  more  we  may 
reasonably  hope  we  shall  be  advancing  toward  that  ultimate 
harmony,  in  which  the  true  interpretation  is  presumed  to  rest. 
"We  give  ourselves,  then,  first  of  all,  to  the  elementary  work  of 
analysis ;  and  in  that  field  the  variations  in  the  three  synoptical 
records  will  be  found  most  servipeable.  Faith  and  piety  need 
not  shrink  from  labours  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  line  of  investigation  may  not  be  pursued  as  legitimately, 
and  as  reverently,  as  any  biblical  question  of  grammar,  philo- 
logy, or  translation.  I  must  endeavour,  on  my  own  part,  to 
use  the  utmost  possible  conciseness  in  what  I  have  to  say;  and 
I  would  bespeak  such  collation  and  thought  as  may  be  needful 
for  the  comprehending  of  my  argument.  I  shall  raise  no  start- 
ling hypothesis,  but  will  proceed  as  the  phenomena  lead  us  by 
the  hand.  Of  course,  I  shall  endeavour  to  guide  the  phenomena 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 


Variations  in  M^. 

When  (MJ,  i.  c.  Matt.  xxiv.  4 — 36,  is  compared  with  the 
synoptical  records  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  both  of  these 
present  many  notable  variations,  all  of  which,  except  those  which 
relate  to  9 — 14,  occur  in  regular  order,  and  may  be  so  repre- 
sented at  one  view  to  the  eye,  thus : — 
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MtU.  z. 

Mtrk  ziii. 

Matt.  iiiy. 

Luke  xzL 

Luke  xvii. 

A 

5—8 

4—6 

8.9. 

A 

[10] 

7 

10,  11 

8 

A 

17—22 

A 

9—13. 

9-14 

12—19 

14—23 

15 

20 

A 

20 

A 

16—18 

21 

A 

22 

19 

23 

20 

A 

21—22 

23 

As. 

24 

23—25 

A 

(23) 

A 

26.  27 

A 

23,  24 

28 

A 

27 

24,25 

29 

25,  26. 

A 

30 

A 

26,27 

30 

27 

31 

A 

A 

A 

28 

A 

[293 

28—32 

32—35 

29—36 

36 

A 

There  is  no  lack  here  of  distinct  phenomena ;  and  all  these 
variations^  each  and  e?ery  of  them,  will  be  found  useful  for 
important  objects.  The  part  M.  xxiv.  9-^—14,  is  thrown  together 
for  the  reason  above  noticed,  viz.,  because  its  verbatim  equiva- 
lences, in  Mark  and  Luke,  do  not  admit  of  being  given  in  direct 
order. 
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Landmarks  and  Tbipabtition. 

Among  the  notable  variations  particularly  represented  above, 
the  first  is  of  a  striking  and  suggestive  character.  I  mean  the  inter- 
location  in  L.  xxi.  10,  ^^  Then  said  he  unto  them,**  There  is  one 
other  like  it,  in  L.  xxi.  29,  "  And  he  spake  to  them  a  parable,** 
Matthew  and  Mark  give  no  such  interruption  of  the  divine  pro- 
phecy before  us ;  and  St.  Luke  presents  no  third  instance.  In 
those  two  places,  the  latest  of  the  three  synoptical  Evangelists, 
writing  as  an  intelligent  and  inspired  narrator,  interrupts  the 
flow  of  our  Lord's  statements.  He  does  this,  we  doubt  not,  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  our  Lord's  oral  utterance.  Those  two 
interlocations  make  two  breaks  in  the  discourse,  such  as  we 
cannot  reasonably  disregard.  They  stand  out  like  two  great 
landmarks  in  a  country  to  be  explored.  The  latter  one,  as  in- 
troducing a  parable  with  a  double  subject,  is  of  a  nature  to 
speak  for  itself.  The  former  one,  which  is  also  the  first  of  the 
notable  variations,  commends  itself,  not  unreasonably,  to  the 
attentive  notice  of  observers  as  a  phenomenon  not  without  sig- 
nificance. I  accept  them  both,  on  trial,  if  not  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  their  character,  yet  tentatively  as  to  their  use : — 


Luke  xxi.  S,  9. 
[Then  said  he  unto  them] 

10—28. 
■\_And  he  spake  to  them  a  parable."] — 
29,  etc. 


Transferring  those  interlocations  to  St.  Matthew's  record, 
we  thus  divide  (M^)  into  three  portions :« — 


«  In  the  above  representation  of  Mj  5 — 36,  the  verse  4  is  temporarily  omitted, — 
for  this  reason, — ^because  the  connexion  vrhich  the  caution  in  4  maintains  with  the 
**for "  in  5,  is  that  which  apparently  it  must  also  mamtain  with  the  "/or  "  in  7. 
And  the  presumed  analogy  of  the  two  cases  suggests  that  while,' verse  4  is  not  for- 
mally attached  to  7,  it  should  not  be  monopolized  by  5.  The  exegetical  use  of  verse  4 
will  receive  due  attention  in  the  sequel. 
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Of  those  three  ccMnponent  portions^  the  central  one  08)  is 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  whole;  and  it  is  fringed^  as  it  were^  by 
the  two  minor  portions  (^)  and  (^2)  i  ^^  which^  {(f>j)  contains 
that  unknown  element  (tt) ,  the  *'  these  things "  in  verse  6, — 
while  (^2)  likewise  contains  a  similarly  obscure  element^  the  (tt) 
in  verses  33^  34.  All  this  is  very  convenient  for  ns ;  in  that  we 
may  reserve  the  separated^  and  at  present  impracticable^  portion 
(^1)' — ^  ^^  ^^^  other  short  but  problematical  portion  (^2)^ — 
and  we  can  direct  onr  attention  to  the  separated  portion  (^)j 
which  contains  no  such  embarrassing  element  as  a  pronoun 
without  an  obvious  antecedent. 

METHOn    FOB   THE    SEQUEL. 

Our  course  will  be  now  as  follows.  We  will  first  analyze 
(/9),  and  observe  the  cot^fusedness  of  its  subjects.  We  will  then 
analyze  {if>^  and  (^)  in  order^  and  observe  the  conjusedness  of 
the  subjects  in  them^  and  in  the  whole  of  (M ^) ;  which  being 
done,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  investigate,  elicit,  and  demon- 
strate the  several  and  particular  elements  of  that  latent  harmony 
in  which  the  true  interpretation  is  presumed  to  rest. 


/3.    IN    THREE    PARTS. 

On  comparing  Matthew  with  Mark,  we  find  (as  I  observed 
in  my  former  paper),  that  the  latter  record  gives  the  whole 
Ml  xxiv.  1 — 8,  and  in  it  the  part  7,  8,  verbatim, — which  term  we 
continue  to  use  as  it  will  apply.  With  verse  8  the  verbatim 
agreement  ceases  for  a  while ;  and  9 — 14  is  given  by  Mark  not 
verbatim,  but  in  extended  equivalence  of  a  less  exact  kind. 
With  verse  14  the  agreement  by  less  exact  equivalence  ceases ; 
and  the  remainder  of  M^  gives  verbatim  the  whole  of  what  cor- 
responds to  it  in  Mark. 


Matt.  zxiy. 

Markxiii. 

1—8 

1—8 

Verbatim. 

9— U 

9—13 

Equivalence. 

15,  etc. 

14,  etc. 

Verbatim. 

Thus  9 — 14  is  separated  oflF  in  (/8) .     I  note  the  phenomenon 
here  without  being  anxious  to  account  for  its  existence; — 


\ 
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/3         =      -f    9—14 


7,8 


15—31 


This  separateness  of  9 — 14  is  made  more  observable  by 
another  notable  circumstance,  in  that  its  equivalent  in  Mark  is 
given  verbatim  in  quite  another  place  of  Matthew,  viz.,  x.  17 — 
22,  where  the  whole  of  it  stands  apart  from  the  substance  as 
ivell  as  from  the  position  of  all  the  rest  of  Mark  xiii.  So  the 
equivalent  (M^)  9 — 14  will  stand  apart  from  all  the  rest  in  (M^)  : 


Matt.  xxiv. 

Mark  xiii. 

Matt.  X. 

7,8 

>\ 

9—14 

9     13 

17—22 

15—31 

As 

We  have  already  observed  another  peculiarity  distinguishing- 
9 — 14,  in  that  the  verbatim  agreements  which  it  partially  main- 
tains with  its  equivalents  in  Mark  and  Luke,  cannot  be  synop- 
tically  represented  in  succession  without  changing  the  order  of 
the  passages;  a  circumstance  not  found  in  the  rest  of  (M^). 
The  more  particular  uses  of  the  varied  order  will  present  them- 
selves in  the  sequel. 

^.    IN    FOUR   PARTS. 

That  comparatively  large  portion  15 — 31  does  not  revolt 
from  subdivision.     Compare  the  records  : — 


Matt.  xxiv. 

Mark  xiii. 

Luke  xxi. 

15—22 

14-^0 

20—24 

23 
24 
25 

21—23 

A 

26 
27 

28 

A 

29,  etc. 

24,  etc. 

DD    2 
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In  the  above  view^  we  perceire  tliat  Luke  wholly  omits 
six  consecutive  verses :  of  which  Mark  omits  the  last  three. 
Those  two  gaps  may  well  direct  our  attention  to  the  statements 
before  and  after ; — say^  to  the  anterior  passage  in  Luke  xxi.  20 
— 24,  and  to  the  posterior  one  in  Mark  xiii.  24.  The  former 
speaks  expressly  of  the  woes  of  ^'  Jerusalem,'^  which  it  thereby 
fixes  as  the  general  sense  of  the  corresponding  passages,  Mark 
xiii.  14,  etc.,  and  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  etc.  The  gap  in  Mark,  made 
more  observable  by  the  more  extended  one  in  Luke,  adds  promi- 
nence to  those  words  immediately  subsequent,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten,  "  But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation." 

Does  any  one  doubt  here  as  to  the  identity  of  the  tribula- 
tion so  pointed  out,  that  it  is  the  very  same  tribulation,  great 
and  unparalleled,  which  is  prophetically  described  in  Mark  xiii. 
14 — ^20;  as  also  in  its  verbatim  equivalent.  Matt.  (xxiv.  15 — 
22)  ?  It  is  not  said  in  Mark,  that  in  those  days  during  that 
tribulation.  Neither  is  it  said,  on  the  instant  when  Jerusalem 
is  destroyed.  Days  not  numbered — be  they  more,  or  be  they 
fewer — must  pass  over  desolated  Jerusalem ;  and  in  those  days, 
AFTER  that  tribulation — at  some  subsequent  period,  whether  near 
or  remote — "  the  sun  shall  be  darkened/'  etc.,  as  in  Mark  xiii.  24. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  where  it  is 
likewise  said  that  the  sun  shall  indeed  be  darkened,  etc.,  but  not 
till  after  that  great  woe  upon  Jerusalem.  The  evOeo)^  fiera  in 
Matthew  is  in  fullest  accord  with  St.  Mark's  record.  Straight- 
way, speedily,  quickly,  that  darkening  of  the  sun  must  be,  but 
not  till  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  specified  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  22.  If  we  are  compelled  to  read  the  word  "immediately," 
the  printer's  requisite  comma,  and  the  reader's  corresponding 
pause  in  utterance,  need  not  be  omitted.  "  Immediately,  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,"  etc. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  of  times  here, — be  it  less,  or  be  it 
greater.  That  difference  of  times  is  a  difference  of  periods ; 
and  a  new  paragraph  stands  out  at  M^  xxiv.  29.  Corroborative 
evidence  of  the  fact  will  develop  itself  as  we  go  on.  At  present 
we  view  /8  as  standing  in  four  portions  for  further  notice,  thus : — 


p    =    - 

r        7,8 

9—14 

15—28 

29—31 

Concerning  which  four  portions,  we  proceed  to  shew  that 
they  claim  to  stand  in  ;8  as  four  several  and  distinct  unities. 
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not  further  to  be  subdivided.     We  will  consider  them,  with  a 
Tiew  to  that  result,  in  the  reverse  order. 

/8  IN  FOUR  Unities. 

[I.]  Verse  29  is  followed  by  30,  with  its  "  and  then ''  twice 
repeated.  "  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven ;  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn.'' 
Mark  transfers  that  connecting  formula  to  his  verbatim  equiva- 
lents for  the  two  remaining  statements  in  the  two  verses  30 
and  31.  Evidently,  the  portion  29 — 31  coheres  together  in 
unity. 

[II.]  In  15 — 28  the  verse  15  coheres  plainly  with  16,  and 
so  with  16 — 22.  And  as  16  with  its  "then"  attaches  itself  to 
the  "when'*  of  verse  15,  so  does  23  with  its  "then'*  attach 
itself  to  the  "when''  in  15.  And  the  two  "thens"  accord  well 
together ;  "  then  they  which  be  in  Judea — let  them  flee  into  the 
mountains ;  then  if  any  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or 
there, — believe  it  not;''  the  abominably  desanctified  city, — no 
longer  the  vision  of  peace,  Jerusalem, — she  and  the  false  Christs 
must  be  alike  unattractive  to  the  disciples.  Further ;  with  23 
are  united  the  verses  24,  25,  26.  Thus  the  whole  15 — 26  coheres 
together.  Also  the  statements  in  26,  27,  are  obviously  con- 
nected in  sense ;  and  Luke  makes  them  such  in  their  verbatim 
equivalent,  L.  xvii.  23,  24.  And  while  thus  the  verse  27,  with 
its  hook>like  "for/'  is  absorbed  into  the  whole  15 — 27,  the  con- 
tiguous verse  28,  with  its  hook-like  "for,"  has  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  example,  in  whatever  precise  way  and  sense. 
Thus  the  whole  15 — 28  is  a  distinct  and  coherent  unity,  not  to 
be  subdivided.  [The  verse  28  will  be  provided  with  a  closer  in- 
terpretation in  the  sequel." 

[III.]  The  unity  of  the  portion  9 — 14  may  be  illustrated 
by  tabulating  its  variations  : — 


Matt. 

Mark 

9 

9 

10 

12,13 

11,12 

/s 

13 

133 

14i 

10 

A. 

11 

143 

A 
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When  we  take  Matt.  9 — 14  in  direct  order,  and  collate  it 
accurately  with  its  equivalent  in  Mark  9 — 13,  the  latter  resolves 
itself,  by  equivalences  and  omissions,  into  certain  disconnected 
sub-portions, — the  disconnexion  of  which,  when  transferred  with 
the  omissions  to  Matt.  9 — 14,  resolves  that  passage  into  six  sub- 
portions  or  elements,  as  is  above  seen.  Those  separated  ele- 
ments, or  some  of  them,  Mark  combines  in  a  new  order,  illusr 
trative  of  their  bearings  in  Matthew : — 


Mark 

Matt. 

9 
10 

9 
"l 

11 

A 

12,lSi 

10 
13 

1% 

A 

11,12 

■ 

A 

1*8 

Thus,  while  Mark^s  9,  10,  are  directly  connected  verses  in 
position  and  sense, — to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  those 
persecutions  from  without,  the  Gospel  must  be  published  among 
all  nations, — so  Matthew^s  9,  14,  being  the  equivalent  verses, 
are  connected  in  sense.  And  while  Mark^s  12,  13,  are  directly 
connected  in  position  and  sense,  so  Matthew^s  10,  13,  being  the 
equivalent  verses,  are  connected  in  sense  (the  haters  in  each  case 
being  those  in  the  household),  so  as  that  notwithstanding  those 
persecutions  from  within,  he  that  finally  endures  shall  be  saved. 
Thus  the  two  verses,  Matt.  10,  9,  are  connected  with  the  two, 

13,  14,  respectively.  And  the  two  9,  10,  are  plainly  connected 
together  by  position  and  sense,  as  13,  14,  also  are  with  each 
other.     Therefore  the  part  9,  10,  is  connected  with  the  part  13, 

14.  But  also  those  two  connected  parts  enclose  the  verses  11, 
12,  which  themselves  are  in  plain  connexion  with  one  another, 
while  they  also  accord  in  sense  with  the  other  verses,  and  main- 
tain a  self-evident  connexion  with  them.  Therefore,  the  whole 
9 — 14  stands  together  in  its  proper  unity,  as  a  paragraph,  one 
and  indivisible, — the  separated  and  concluding  clause,  with  the 
end,  in  (143),  being  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole. 

If  we  go  further  into  the  inner  sense,  the  same  result  pre- 
sents itself.  The  verse  13,  in  v7rofi€(va<;,  speaks  by  clearest  im- 
plication of  vTTOjjLovfjy  the  vTTOfiovTj  TT/?  6\7r/8o9,  SO  called  in 
1  Thess.  i.  3.     Now  as  simply  inrofjLovrf,  it  bears  upon  the  tribu- 
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lations  in  9,  10 ;  and  as  IXiri&oi,  it  bears  essentially  upon  faith 
and  charity^  and  particularly  upon  those  antagonistics  of  faith  and 
love  which  are  specified  respectively  in  11,  12.  Thus  the  whole 
9 — 13  coheres  together  in  the  unity  of  that  great  triad — ^Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  which  we  perceive  was  not  first  excogitated 
by  an  i^ostle,  except  as  Christ  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Father. 
And  the  concluding  verse  14,  with  the  Gospel  of  that  kingdom 
which  is  in  Faith  and  Love,  falls  in  with  the  same  unity.  The 
sense  is  cleu*.  Notwithstanding  those  tribulations  from  without 
and  from  within,  in  9  and  10  respectively ;  and  notwithstand« 
ing  those  temptations  from  without  and  &om  within,  in  11  and 
12,  respectively;  these  two  things  shall  follow; — the  Patience 
of  Hope  shall  bring  salvation ;  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
shall,  and  will,  and  must  be  preached,  in  all  the  world,  for  a 
witness  to  all  nations;  and  then  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be, 
finely  will  be  here. 

[IV.]  As  regards  7,  8,  the  manifest  connexion  of  these  two 
verses  needs  no  argument. — We  gather,  then,  that  those  four 
portions  into  which  (/S)  was  divided  as  above,  stand  as /ot*r  rfw- 
tinct  unities,  separate  from  one  another,  and  not  to  be  further 
subdivided : — 


^    =    . 

r      7,8 

9-14 

15—28 

29—31 

/8.  Its  Subjects  and  Conpusbdnbss. 

The  proper  subjects  of  those  distinct  portions  are  evident  on 
observation. 

(1st.)  We  have  seen  how  the  portion  15 — 28  speaks  dis- 
tinctly dM^  positively  in  the  part  15—22  of  (R)  the  ruin  of  Je- 
rusalem, as  a  thing  to  be  at  the  given  period.  Afterwards  (in 
23,  and  in  the  whole  23—27),  it  speaks  negatively  of  another 
event  (C)  the  coming,  or  irapovaia,  as  a  thing  emphatically 
not  to  be  at  that  given  period.  We  observe  distinctly,  that  it  is 
not  the  dctual  coming,  but  the  really  non-coming,  that  is  illus- 
trated and  affirmed  in  23 — 27,  i.  e,,  in  the  distinct  portion  15 
— ^28.  The  proper  and  positive  subject  of  this  portion  is  (R) 
the  ruins,  in  the  period  of  its  fulfilment. 

(2nd.)  In  like  manner,  the  proper  subject  of  29—81  is  (C) 
the  coming, — the  irapovaia  before  referred  to  in  that  negative 
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and  incidental  manner,  and  here  given  in  the  period  of  its 
actual  fulfilment. 

(8rd.)  In  0 — 14  is  progress  toward  the  so-named  End,  what- 
ever that  event  may  be. 

(4th.)  So  in  7,  S,  is  progress  toward  (R)  the  ruin  of  Jem- 
salem.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  fact  is  doubted  of  by  any  one. 
It  requires  no  formal  proof  in  the  way  of  exegesis.  Its  verifica- 
tion is  in  history. 

The  whole  portion  (fi),  then,  when  resolved  into  its  four 
component  unities,  presents  its  subjects  as  follows : 


/9       -        • 

r  7.8 

= 

R. 

9—14 

= 

E. 

15—28 

= 

R. 

,  29—31 

= 

C. 

Where,  in  the  order  of  the  subjects,  there  is  precisely  such 
cof^usedness  as  from  the  first  we  have  been  looking  for. 


The  Analysis  of  fi  verified. 

That  result  of  the  Variations  is  verified  by  the  plain  Sense  of 
the  passages.  For  7,  8,  speaks  of  secular  events;  9 — 14,  of 
non-secular  events ;  15 — 28  gives  events  of  a  secular  epoch,  and 
excludes  a  great  event  of  another  kind ;  29 — 31  supplies  that 
great  event  of  a  non-secular  kind. 

Again,  the  Sense  itself  is  verified  by  our  Authorized  English 
Version,  which  in  Mark  xiii.  supplies  paragraphic  symbols  in 
places  corresponding  to  the  divisions  above  given  : — 


xxiv.  7,  8 

xm.  8 

9—14 

U     •'    •    •    • 

15—28 

H  14  .  .  . 

29—31 

If  24  .  .  . 

The  Variations,  the  Sense,  and  our  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion of  Mark^s  record,  all  mutually  verify  one  another.  And 
they  combine  to  give  us  that  fourfold  division  of  (/8),  which  also 
might  so  easily  and  obviously  have  been  marked  by  suitable 
pauses  in  the  utterance  of  our  Lord  while  he  was  addressing  his 
disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
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^2  ANALYZED. 

Having  observed  the  paragraphic  confusedness  in  the  subjects 
of  08),  we  now  proceed  onwards  to  the  analysis  of  {^^,  i.  e.,  of 
32—36. 

In  32,  33,  we  have  a  parable  and  its  application  distinct 
from  its  contiguous  context  before  and  after.  It  has  a  twofold 
subject,  (tt)  the  '*  these  things/'  and  (C)  the  coming,  or,  what  is 
the  same  sense  as  this  latter  one  in  our  present  view,  Christ  in 
his  coming.  The  (tt)  are  distinct  from  the  (C),  as  spring  is 
from  summer.  And  as  spring  and  summer  are  coordinate  parts 
in  the  year,  'so  the  (tt)  are  coordinated  with  (C)  as  a  subject  of 
the  parable. 

Then  comes  that  notable  formula,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you/' 
with  another  portion  of  the  discourse.  But  the  (tt),  the  ''all 
these  things  "  in  verse  34,  are  identical,  and  cannot  but  be  iden- 
tical, with  the  ''  all  these  things ''  (tt)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding verse,  33.  Thus  the  (tt)  in  34  are  coordinated  with 
(C),*and  in  ^that  coordination  they  assume  a  prominence,  which 
makes  them  the  clear  subject  of  34.  And  in  33  they  have  been 
seen  to  be  as  different  from  (C),  as  spring  is  from  summer. 
They  are  different,  then,  from  the  subject  of  verse  36 ;  for  the 
subject  there  is,  "  that  day  and  hour/' — which  again  are  the  day 
and  hour  in  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  44;  xxv.  13, — which  in  each  case 
are  the  time  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Thus  the  verses  34  and  36  have  different  subjects.  They 
also  consent  to  stand  apart  from  one  another.  The  intervening 
verse^  35^  might  coalesce  with  either  of  the  twain.  But  it  has 
two  stringent  and  indissoluble  bonds  connecting  it  with  34. 
The  afjLTiv  Xiyo)  vfilv  and  the  irdpekOrj  in  the  one  case  are  the  oi 
Xoyoi^fiov  and  the  word  irdpeXOr)  in  the  other  case ;  so  that  the 
two  34,  35,  constitute  the  one  portion,  and  36  another. 

The  portion  {<^^,  then,  stands  thus  in  its  divisions  and  sub- 
jects : — 


02          =          . 

'  32, 33     =     tt.  C. 

34,  35  '  =     tt. 

36           =5     C. 

Here  again  there  is  such  confusedness  of  subjects  as  we  have 
been  looking  for,  while  there  is  also  nothing  to  militate  against 
our  previous  analysis  of  (fi). 
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C0NFU8EDNBSS  IN  09^2)' 
If  we  now  add  {^^  to  0^)^  we  obtain  this  result^  viz. : — 


p  = 

7,8 

» ^=  • 

R 

9—14 

E 

15—28 

B 

29—31 

C 

03 

32,33 

ttc 

34,35 

tt 

36            J 

c 

which  is  confusedness  worse  confounded  to  a  superficial  view, 
but  better  developed  in  reality.  We  may  now  hope  we  are 
making  way  toward  some  definite  view,  and  some  just  conclu- 
sion, with  regard  to  the  confusedness  in  the  prophecy. 

(^1)  ITS  Analysis. 

Hitherto  we  have  eschewed  that  fortress  on  the  frontier 
which  we  found  in  (63)  the  latter  part  of  verse  6.  It  is  now 
time  we  should  approach  the  portion  (^j)  in  some  careful  and 
discreet  manner. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  verse  5  gives  a 
caution  with  reference  to  (C)^  and  that  (6^)^  the  earlier  part  of 
(6)^  speaks  similarly  of  (B).  We  have  also  had  occasion  since 
then  to  notice  that  (C)  in  29 — 31  is  distinctly  shewn  to  be  a 
different  period  fi:om  (R)  in  15 — 28.  Therefore  (C)  in  5  is  a 
different  epoch  and  period  from  (R)  the  subject  of  (61),  and 
verse  5  with  its  subject  (C)  the  coming,  stands  apart  from  6  as 
a  distinct  portion  of  the  discourse. 

Thus  we  have  the  verse  (6)  separated  off  from  all  tJie  rest  of 
the  prophecy.  If  it  is  one  integral  portion  not  to  be  divided, 
then  its  one  subject  must  be  (R).  But  if  it  is  to  be  resolved 
into  two  portions  (6^)  and  (G^),  then  the  latter  will  have  its  sub- 
ject a  twofold  one,  viz.,  (tt,  E)  the  *'  these  things "  there  and 
"  the  En(f  there,  whatever  may  be  meant  by  those  monosylla- 
bles. We  will  duly  note  this  last  idea  as  a  confessedly  proble- 
matical one,  and  we  will  represent  the  whole  of  (^)  thus,  in  its 
divisions  and  subjects  ; — 


^1 


=        -l 


61 


=      c 


=        R 


*W/«^>AA/>/S/«MAMM/\^>«A/NA<«A>\/\/t 


^62         =     (ttE) 
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In  (<^i)  we  find  nothing  to  militate  against  our  previous  ana- 
lysis of  0  (j}^.  And  if  we  now  take  {(j)-^  in  its  confessed  ob- 
scurity, and  add  it  to  (^  ^),  we  obtain  a  synopsis,  as  follows, 
for  the  whole  of  (M^),  with  reference  to  its  divisions  and  subjects 
in  5 — 36,  thus : — 


Ml 

01 

5 

C 

6i 

(69) 

R 

(ttE) 

/3 

7,8 

R 

9—14 

£ 

15—28 

R 

29—31 

C 

<k 

32,  33 

tt  C 

34,  35 

tt 

36 

C 

where  the  confused  order  of  the  subjects  [C.  R.  (ttE).  R.  E.  R. 
C.  ttC.  tt.  C.)  is  more  observable  than  ever.  And  we  now  come 
to  the  ulterior  object  of  our  argument,  which  was  to  elicit  a 
real  and  demonstrable  harmony  out  of  all  that  seeming  confa- 
sedness  of  ideas.  I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  work  out 
the  confusedness,  because  without  it  the  harmony  is  inexplicable. 


Method  fob  the  Sequel. 

If  we  continue  to  take  those  primanr  portions  (<^i  ^  ^c^) — as 
we  have  hitherto  done — in  the  direct  order  of  their  comparative 
clearness,  or  in  the  reverse  lorder  of  their  obscurity,  they  will 
present  themselves  for  further  consideration  thus : — 


and  to  that  convenient  order  we  will  continue  to  accommodate 
our  observations  in  our  search  for  the  latent  harmony. 
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(/8)  Its  Subj£CT8  in  (q) ;  [E.  /8=E.  q.] 

In  proceeding  to  a  re-examination  of  (jS),  with  a  view  now 
to  its  gubfects,  we  may  premise  briefly  and  generally  as  follows^ — 
respecting  all  the  subjects  of  the  prophecy  : — 

There  is  a  strong  presumption^ — which^  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  may  be  regarded  as  irresistible, — that  the 
events  in  (q)  the  query  will  be  subjects  of  the  reply.  And,  con- 
versely, there  is  a  similar  presumption  the  other  way,  that  these 
subjects,  when  rightly  ascertained,  will  identify  themselves  with 
those  events. 

Now  in  (fi)  the  subjects  are  seen  to  be  in  order  thus  [R.  K 
B.  C]  Of  which  the  two  (B.  C.)  have  been  identified  as  being, 
what  they  manifestly  are,  events  in  the  query.  And  all  the  sub- 
jects of  fi  will  be  all  the  three  events  in  the  query,  if  (E)  the  end 
in  ()9),  in  14,  i.  e.,  in  9 — 14,  is  identical  with  the  end  in  the 
query. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Observe  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  whole  9 — 14  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
discourse ;  and  its  subject  is  the  end  in  verse  14 :  which  is  thus 
seen  to  be  a  primary  subject  of  the  prophecy.  It  claims,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  sybject  of  the  occasioning  query ;  and  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  such  subject,  if  there  is  no  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. But  there  is  no  such  reason.  In  the  query  we  have  the 
avuriXeia  as  onc  of  the  three  events  enquired  of;  and  in  the 
reply  we  have  that  to  t^\os  as  a  primary  subject  of  the  discourse. 
The  terms  are  seen  to  be  radically  the  same  :  and  the  sense  of 
the  words  agrees  to  the  identity  of  the  subjects.  Again,  the  end 
as  an  event  in  the  query,  claims  to  be  spoken  of  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  reply :  but  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of  there  as  the 
End,  if  not  in  9 — 14 ;  [nowhere,  I  say,  in  (M^) ;  certainly  not 
in  (62),  if  not  in  9 — 14;  as  also  nowhere  in  (Mg),  which  was 
seen  in  our  former  paper  to  be  occupied  systematically  and 
entirely  with  (C)  the  coming.]  We  conclude,  therefore,  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  End,  the  (Tt/vriXeia  enquired  about  in  the 
query,  is  identical  with  the  End,  the  to  reXo^  in  verse  14,  t.  e., 
in  9 — 14,  or  in  /8.  The  several  subjects  of  )8,  then,  (B.  E.  C.) 
are  the  three  several  events  (B.  E.  C.)  in  the  query.  And  this 
circumstance  gives  additional  corroboration  to  the  correctness  of 
our  analysis  of  (fi) . 

(^2),  Its  Subjects  in  (q) ;  [tt=B]. 

Again,  in  {(j)^  the  subjects  of  the  reply  will  be  events  in  the 
query,  if  (tt)  the  '^ these  things^'  in  33,  34,  are  the  ^' these 
things "  in  the  query.     And  why  should  they  not  be  so  identi- 
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fied?  When  the  (C),  the  irapovala  in  the  query  is  expressly 
named  in  (Mj)  27,  (and  in  xxiv.  37,  39),  as  well- as  circumstan- 
tially given  in  29 — 31 ;  and  when  (E)  the  a-wriXeia  has  its  pro- 
gres  illustrated  at  large  in  9 — 14,  and  that  too  under  the  desig- 
nation TO  T€\os  with  special  recognition  of  the  designation  tfvv 
reXeia — why  should  not  the  (tt)  in  the  query — the  primary 
subject  among  all  the  three  in  the  mind  of  the]  disciples ;  I 
say,  why  should  it  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  reply,  both  circum- 
stantially and  by  name  :  by  name,  as  (tt),  in  33,  34 — as  well  as 
circumstantially  in  M^  16,  etc.  There  is  no  anterior  improba- 
bility in  the  supposition.     But  there  is  good  proof  for  the  fact. 

The  resulting  sense  is  good.  It  is  good  in  33,  that  the  (C) 
shall  be  subsequent  to  the  (R), — the  very  sense  we  have  already 
found  in  29 — 31  as  compared  with  15 — 28.  The  sense  is  equally 
good  in  34, — that  within  that  generation,  within  forty  years, 
Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed ;  for  within  forty  years  the  city 
with  its  temple  was  indeed  destroyed ;  and  that  period  of  time 
constituted  a  generation  in  the  divine  estimate,  according  as  is 
written.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  tvith  that  generation. 
Compare  Dent.  i.  35,  36,  etc.,  etc. 

If  the  (tt)  in  33,  34,  be  not  (R),  what  can  they  be?  They 
are  not  all  the  things  in  the  whole  prophecy ;  for  (C)  is  the  one 
great  subject  of  the  prophecy  in  (Mg),  and  the  (tt)  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  (C)  as  spring  is  from  summer.  They  are  equally 
seen  to  be  not  identical  with  all  the  things  previously  spoken  of 
in  the  prophecy ;  for  the  (C)  is  previously  spoken  of  in  30,  31, — 
as  also,  though  but  negatively,  in  23 — 27. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  in  34,  the  solemn  character  of 
those  words,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  stamps  a  primary  import- 
ance upon  its  subject,  the  (tt)  there.  And  that  primary  sub- 
ject, being  distinct  from  (C)  as  spring  is  from  summer,  is  a 
something  anterior  to  C.  But  such  primary  subject  and  ante- 
rior event, — ^if  it  is  no  new  subject  now  first  introduced,  which 
it  cannot  be, — must  be  either  (R)  or  (E) ;  i.  e,,  it  must  be  (R) . 
There  is  no  alternative,  except  some  one  will  say  that  (E)  may 
be  anterior  to  (C) ;  an  improbable  surmise,  to  be  disposed  of 
presently. 

The  (tt)  in  34,  as  a  pronominal  expression,  desiderates  an 
antecedent.  It  finds  a  quasi-antecedent  in  the  (tt)  of  33.  But 
the  (tt)  of  33  equally  desiderates  an  antecedent,  which  never- 
theless is  more  easily  sought  than  found.  It  is  not  found  in  33, 
nor  in  32.  It  is  not  in  31,  nor  in  30,  which  two  verses  have  (C) 
for  their  subject.  I  ask  then,  where  is  the  desiderated  antece- 
dent ?  where  is  that  primary  subject  as  in  34,  that  visible  event 
as  in  33,  that  epoch  anterior  to  (C),  and  as  distinct  from  it  as 
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spring  is  from  summer?  It  is  not  in  verse  29, — ^which  indeed 
is  otherwise  too  remote,  and  too  discantinnons  from  33,  84,  and 
from  the  divinely-separated  {if>^),  to  present  a  grammatical  ante- 
cedent for  the  (tt)  there.  That  problematic  pronoun,  pro- 
nounced though  it  is  deliberately,  once  and  again  in  33, 34,  yet 
finds  no  grammatieal  antecedent ;  neither  in  (^),  not  in  (/3), 
nor  in  (M^)  at  all;  nor  in  any  place  whatever;  except  the  (tt) 
in  the  query  may  stand  for  an  antecedent,  as  a  phntse  taken 
teehnicalbf  as  it  were,  and  transferred  into  the  reply  by  quota- 
tion.   There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Observe  the  aptness  of  this  interpretation.    They  enquire, 
fVhen  shall  these  things  be  t    He  tells  them.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all "  these  things  '^  be  fid- 
filled.    That  interrogatory  is  so  met, — ^if  met  in  the  prophecy  it 
be  at  all,  as  it  requires  to  be. 

He  had  before  said,  in  xxiii.  36^  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  all 
these  things  (th^  blood,  the  guilt,  the  vengeance)  shall  come  upon 
this  generation.  So  now,  echoing  to  that  statement,  as  well  as 
to  the  query,  it  is  said,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  this  generaiim 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  (the  ruin,  the  vengeance)  be 
JvlfiUed.  The  long-suffering  of  Gt>d  endured  not  beyond  that 
chronological  period,  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  had  declared  with 
that  solemn  confirmation,   Verily,  I  say  unto  you. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  clear  and  precise  sense  of 
the  (tt)  might  be  infused  into  the  expression  by  a  tone  of  voice, 
or  by  a  simple  gesture  or  glance  directed  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  toward  the  temple,  which  was  fall  in  view.  And  herein 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  why  St.  Mark  xiii.  3,  records, 
(as  he  does  doubtless  lor  our  instruction,)  that  the  divine  prophet 
and  his  listening  disciples  were  sitting  "  over  against  the  tempk,^' 
when  this  complicated  prophecy  was  pronounced.  In  mention- 
ing that  circumstance  of  locality,  the  evangelist  must  have  had 
some  other  object  than  the  picturesque.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  imagine  no  other  reason  more  satisfactory,  none  more  simple, 
none  mSre  requisite  for  perspicuity,  than  the  oue  which  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  our  investigations,  and  which  throws 
such  perfect  naturalness  into  the  interpretation  we  have  elicited 
for  the  (tt)  in  33,  34.  Put  the  these  things  of  the  query  into 
italics,  and  put  the  '^  these  tfdngs  **  of  33,  34,  into  italics  with 
inverted  commas,  and  readers  at  this  day  will  have  some  such 
aid  by  the  eye,  as  the  disciples,  when  over  against  the  temple^ 
would  have  by  both  eye  and  ear. 

In  a  word,  assuming  our  analysis  as  a  thing  proved,  and 
looking  at  those  distinct  portions  of  the  prophecy,  in  the  light  of 
that  analysis,  I  find  no  possible  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
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that  under  the  expression  (H)  in  33,  34,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem 
is  meant  by  our  Lord, — -just  as  the  same  expression  bears  the 
same  meaning  in  the  anterior  query  of  the  disciples,  and  in  the 
foremost  clause  of  that  query. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  stage  in  our  investigation,  with 
a  view  to  elicit  the  general  drift  of  ^  <f^^. 

(^^2),  ITS  Categories  and  Epochs;  pB=C]. 

Making  tt=R  in  33,  34,  our  analysis  of  (/8  ^3)  in  its  divi- 
sions and  subjects  stands  thus : — 


/8 

7,  8 

R. 

9—14 

E. 

15—28 

R 

29—31 

C 

02 

32,33 

RC 

34,  35 

R 

36 

C 

Here  all  the  subjects  are  all  the  events  in  the  query.  And 
(R)  alternates  regularly  with  (C)  and  (E),  in  such  mann^  that, 
where  C  is  not,  E  is,  and  where  E  is  not,  C  is.  The  alterna- 
tion will  be  perfect  in  its  character,  if  (C)  and  (E)  are  conver- 
tible in  those  places.  And  why  should  they  not  be  so  ?  Observe 
the  categories  under  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  pro- 
phecy. 

(1st.)  The  portion  7,  8,  gives  (P)  progress  toward  (R).  So 
9 — 14  gives  P  (progress)  toward  (E) .  But  where,  then,  is  pro- 
gress toward  (C)  ?  Is  (C)  less  important  than  (R)  and  (£), 
^at  its  progress  should  not  be  given  ?  If  not,  whence  comes 
that  inequality  ? 

(2nd.)  Again,  the  portion  15 — ^28  gives  (R)  in  the  way  of 
(P)  fulfilment.  So  29—31  gives  (C)  in  the  way  of  fulfilment. 
But  where  is  the  fulfilment  of  (E)  ?  Is  (E)  less  important  than 
(R)  and  (C),  that  its  fulfilment  should  not  be  given  in  the  pro- 
phecy ?  If  not,  whence  comes  this  additional  inequality,  and  in 
another  direction  too  ? 

(3rd.)  Again,  while  (R)  is  given  in  the  way  both  of  (P)  and 
(P),  must  we  say  that  (C)  and  (E)  are  each  given  but  in  one  of 
those  two  ways?  Are  (C)  and  (E)  less  important  in  the  pro- 
phecy thaa  (R)  is?  Upon  (C),  at  least,  the  prophecy  is  most 
diffuse  in  the  whole  of  (M^). 
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(4th.)  Observe  the  other  cateffories  under  which  the  subjects 
stand  in  the  other  portions.  In  82^  33^  we  have  (B)  and  (C)  in 
their  mntnal  relation  {r),  as  pledge  and  issue.  In  the  two  suc- 
ceeding portions^  we  have  the  same  two  subjects  spoken  of  in  the 
way  of  (ch)  chronologizing. 

(5th.)  Thus  the  whole  (fi  ^g)  clauns  to  be  taken  as  follows^ 
in  its  divisions^  its  subjects^  and  their  cat^ories : — 


/9 

7,8 

P.  R 

9—14 

P.  E 

15—28 

F.R. 

29—31 

F.C. 

09 

32,  33 

r.  RC. 

34,  35 

€h.  R 

36 

ch.  C 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  here  to  the  again-suggested  proba- 
bility, that^  although  (R)  and  (C)  are^  as  we  have  seen^  not 
synchronous^  yet  (C)  is  synchronoiis  with  (E);  so  as  that  pro- 
gress towards  the  one  shall  be  progress  towards  the  other^  and 
fulfilment  of  the  one  be  fulfilment  of  the  other.  It  is  required 
to  shew  that  (P.  E):=(P.  C) ;  i.  e,,  that  progress  toward  the  end 
is  progress  toward  the  coming. 

Thus,  then,  we  argue : — The  (E)  in  fi,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  E  in  the  query ;  and  this  awriT^ia  in  the  query  is  that  in 
Matt.  xiii.  (39,  40,  49).     We  shall  not  err  when  we  afl5rm  that 
the  disciples,  in  their  query  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  adopt  and 
quote  that  expression  of  our  Lord^s,  which  he  had  thrice  re- 
peated to  them  in  Matt.  xiii.     Neither  shall  we  err,  if  we  hold 
that  our  Lord,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  (20),  repeats  the  satne,  his  own  ex- 
presszon,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  of  truth  which  belongs  to  it 
in  Matt.  xiii.  and  xxiv.     Observe  well  those  features,  the  same, 
and  his  own.     They  confine  the  expression  to  those  three  cases. 
Now,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  the  very  last  thought  of  the  Grospel, 
before  the  Amen,  is  the  avvrekeui  rod  ai&vo^.     When  our  Lord 
says  there  that  he  will  be  with  his  disciples  till  that  owriKeui, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  does  he 
say  he  will  be  with  them  till  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  or  does  he 
then  imply  that  there  will  be  an  interval  of,  time  between  (E) 
the  awreKeia  and  (C)   his  personal  coming  or  irapovala  ? — an 
interval  during  which  he  would  not  be  with  them,  but  would 
leave  them  without  his  unseen  presence  ?     That  could  never  be. 
And  if  it  cannot  be,  then  (E)  is,  and  must  be,  synchronus  with 
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(C),  and  (P.  E.)=£(P.  C.)  It  would  be  so  to  us  at  present,  even 
though  (E)  were  an  event  or  epoch  subsequent  to  (C) — an  hypo- 
thesii^  however,  not  likely  to  approve  itself,  and  not  reasonable 
to  be  accepted  without  proof. 

But  again,  in  Matt.  xiii.  41,  30,  48,  the  son  of  man  will  send 
forth  his  angels  for  a  twofold  work,  to  gather  the  tares  and  to 
gather  in  the  wheat ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  gather  in  the  good 
fishes,  and  to  cast  the  bad  away :  the  order  of  which  gatherings, 
of  the  good  and  of  the  bad,  being  a  varied  order,  is  not  there 
given  as  material.  What  epoch,  then,  is  this  awreKeta  with  its 
twofold  gathering?  What,  indeed,  but  the  very  epoch  we  have 
in  p,  31,  where  the  Son  of  man  sends  his  angels  to  gather  toge- 
ther his  elect  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other?  Thus,  in 
29 — 31,  is  fulfilment  both  of  C  and  E,  as  evidently  the  same 
epoch  in  the  view  of  this  prophecy.  We  may  here  observe  two 
notable  accordances.  First,  '^  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things 
be  V^  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass, 
till  all  ^tJiese  things^  be  fulfilled.*'  Secondly,  ''And  what  shall 
be  the  sign  of  thy  coming y  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  V^  ''  The 
sun  shall  be  darkened"  etc.,  and  then  .  .  .  '' they  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  . . .  and  he  shall  send  his  angels  .  .  .  and  they 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds*'  So  verse  3 ; 
and  so  34,  29—31.     The  query,  in  its  letter,  is  so  answered. 

One  would  wish  to  gaze  discreetly  here,  upon  the  identity  of 
epoch  in  C  and  E,  lest  the  eye  should  be  dimmed  by  much 
straining.  This  only,  then,  I  will  now  affirm,  that  to  the  disci- 
pies  on  the  mount,  as  to  us  in  the  closet,  progress  toward  the 
end  is  progress  toward  the  coming  j  and  for  practical  use^, 
whether  of  exegesis  or  of  doctrine,  as  regards  (^)  and  (^g),  our 
analysis  presents  itself  as  follows  in  the  repeated  pairing  of  two 
epochs,  B  and  C. 


p 

7,8 

""     >     r 

9—14 

c     i 

15—28 

""     ]     r 

29—31 

c     j 

08 

32,33 

R  C            r. 

34,35 

\        rh 

36 

c     i 

Harmony  out  of  Confusedness  in  ifi  <f>^ . 
We  now  perceive  in  jS  <f>2  how  tlie  ruin  of  Jerusalem  as  one 
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epoch,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  at  the  end  of  the  world 
as  another  epoch,  are  consociated  together,  and  are  placed  before 
us  as  a  twofold  tubject — in  such  manner,  that  each  epoch  pro- 
ceeds pari  passu  with  the  other  epoch,  and  the  two  together  are 
spoken  of  under  those  four  successive  categories,  yiz.,  (P)  Pro- 
gress, (F)  Fulfilment,  (r)  relation,  and  (ch.)  ckronologizing. 

And  thus,  so  far  as  regards  {fi  ^),  i.  e.,  Matt.  xxiv.  7 — 36, 
we  have  elicited  a  latent  harmony,  which  is  as  natural  and  nmple 
as  it  is  beautiful  and  clear. 


Ths  Qu£by  and  (62)  Rbmembebed. 

With  that  harmony,  the  query  is  in  full  accord.  It  presents 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  two  epochs,  the  (tt)  or  (R),  and  the 
(C)or(E). 

The  portion  (^)  likewise  accords  either  wholly  or  in  part; 
wholly,  if  the  whole  of  (6),  being  one  portion  of  the  discourse, 
speaks  of  (A.  R.)  premature  Anticipation  of  the  ruin,  just  as  (5) 
speaks  of  (A.  C.)  premature  Anticipation  of  the  coming.  K  verse 
(6),  however,  constitutes  two  distinct  portions,  (G^)  and  (63),  then 

(61)  will  continue  to  speak  of  (A.  R  )  as  5  does  of  (A.  C.) ;  and 

(62)  will  remain  for  investigation.  Not  that  this  latter  minute 
portion  can  be  supposed  able,  in  any  case,  to  nullify  the  cumu- 
lated and  systematic  facts  we  have  elicited.  But  the  scope  of 
our  argument  could  not  be  complete,  if  we  did  not  grapple  with 
that  little  master-difficulty.     It  comes  before  us  in  situ  thus : — 


Query. 

3 

tt     =     R 
E     =     C 

R 
C 

Caution. 

4 

— 

— 

01 

5 

C 

c 

R 

61 

(622 

7,8 

R 

(ttE) 
R 

(tt  E) 

R 
C 

P 

9—14 

(E) 

15—28 

R 

R 
C 

29—31 

C(E) 

02 

32,  33 

(ttC) 

RC 

34,  35 

(tt) 

1 
R 

36 

c 

C 
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Among  the  portions  ascertained  to  be  distinct  in  the  dis- 
course, stands  that  questionable  portion  (63),  with  its  questiona- 
ble twofold  subject  (tt  E).  I  want  to  see  whether  that  (63)  is 
not  a  distinct  portion,  apart  from  (61)  and  from  (7.  8.) ;  and 
whether  its  (tt  E)  be  not  the  very  (tt)  and  (E)  found  elsewhere 
to  be  subjects  of  distinct  portions  in  the  prophecy,  and  to  be 
identical  respectively  with  (R)  and  (C). 

We  must  look  at  (63),  then,  as  an  unknown  element  present- 
ing itself  among  known  elements ;  or  at  least  apparently  pre- 
senting itself  among  them.  I  say  apparently,  because  I  am 
willing  to  doubt— for  argument's  sake,  and  for  truth's  sake — 
whether  it  has  any  separate  existence  at  all  as  a  separate  portion 
of  the  discourse.  Prejudice  cannot  approach  this  question.  Re- 
ligious controversy  and  peculiarity  of  doctrine  have  no  place  in 
this  part  of  our  investigations.  For  if  (63)  were  obliterated  from 
our  view,  its  fullest  sense  would  remain  express  in  33.  Yet  what 
our  Lord  has  thought  fit  to  say  in  (63),  we  may  well  desire  piously 
to  comprehend.  For  myself,  I  must  perforce  accept  that 
master  difficulty,  (63),  as  a  crucial  test  of  our  argumentation  in 
the  easier  but  more  important  matters. 

(63)  Investigated. 

By  means  of  our  previous  investigations,  we  have  (63),  the 
latter  part  of  verse  6,  surrounded  by  a  network  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  from  which  it  cannot,  I  think,  escape.  The  first 
thing  I  wish  to  ascertain  concerning  it  is  its  relation  to  its 
apparent  context;  for  context  is  not  always  in  contiguity. 

We  have  already  observed  how  St.  Luke,  as  an  intelligent 
and  inspired  narrator,  has  separated  {(fy^)  from  (J3)  by  an  inter^ 
location  of  his  own.  Can  we  suppose  him  to  have  therein  misled 
us  ?  Instead  of  that,  we  will  suppose  we  have  misled  ourselves 
in  the  matter.  Let  (^1),  then,  be  connected  with  (/8),  what  would 
follow  ?  Verse  6  would  be  connected  in  one  portion  and  period 
with  7,  and  with  8 ;  and  the  end  in  6  would  be  that  which  has 
its  beginning  in  8,  to  wit,  the  throes  or  pangs  of  Jerusalem.  That 
is,  it  would  be  R.  And  being  accordingly  a  primary  subject  of 
.the  prophecy,  the  (E)  in  (63)  would  identify  itself  with  the  (E) 
mentioned  under  the  same  name,  to  t€\o9,  in  14 ;  which  is  there 
a  primary  subject  of  the  prophecy,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  (E)  in  the  query.  And  thus  the  (R)  would  be  identical  with 
the  (E)  in  the  query,  i.  e.,  mth  (C)  the  coming.  But  such  result, 
however  inevitable  from  the  premises,  neither  is  correct  nor 
can  be. 

For  observe  again  the  divinely  settled  facts  of  the  case,  as 
we  have  seen  them  in  the  prophecy : — 
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(l8t.)  In  23—26,  it  is  not  the  actual  coming,  but  the  really 
non^coming,  that  ie  connected  with  the  period  of  the  ruin, 

(2Qd.)  In  27j  the  coming  is  made  like  lightning,  sudden,  as  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  momentaneously  pervasive  through  the 
world,  and  impossible  to  be  misinterpreted  in  its  glory ;  the  R  was 
not  such. 

(Srd.)  In  29 — 81,  the  time  of  the  comity  is  eapressly  '*  after'^ 
thai  great  and  unparalleled  tribulation  upon  Jerusalem, 

(4th.)  In  83,  84,  the  same  coming  is  found  subsequent  to  the 
ruin,  and  as  different  from  it  as  summer  is  from  spring. 

And  (6th.)  throughout  (M^)  ttie  same  difference  of  epoch  is 
marked  by  the  alternation  of  the  events. 

In  those  facts, — ^which  let  them  pat  aside  who  can, — we  see 
the  difference  between  (R)  and  (C),  i.e.,  between  (B)  and  (E). 
Thus,  (B)  and  (E)  being  different  epochs,  and  yet  their  identily 
as  one  and  the  same  epoch  being  implied,  as  we  saw,  in  the  above- 
assumed  connexion  of  verse  6  with  7,  8,  we  find  that  such 
assumed  connexion  is  erroneous ;  that  verse  6  is  not  connected 
with  7,  8;  and  that  St.  Luke  has  not  misled  us,  in  separating  (^) 
from  (^i). 

But  what  thus  becomes  of  the  "for*^  in  verse  7?  Being 
released  from  a  pseudo-connexion  with  (6),  it  connects  itself  and 
its  portion  7,  8,  with  the  previous  caution  in  4 : — "  Take  heed 
that  no  man  deceive  you ;"  for  nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  etc. ;  all  these  [whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary]  are  the  beginning  of  those  pangs  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  in  due  course  must  be  fu^ed.     The  sense  is  clear. 

By  thus  connecting  itself  with  7,  the  caution  in  verse  4  over- 
laps (as  it  were)  the  whole  of  (^).  What  then  shall  become  of 
(6^)  ?  It  must  connect  itself  either  with  (6^),  or  with  the  cau- 
tion in  verse  4.  Does  its  "for/'  then,  connect  it  with  (6i),  its 
immediately  preceding  context  ?  Suppose  it  does.  What  fol- 
lows ?  V 

If  (62)  is  connected  with  (6^),  "the  end"  in  it  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  end  of  Jerusalem  or  (B).  Thus,  as  before,  the 
TO  te7^^  in  6,  being  a  primary  subject,  would  identify  itself  with 
the  TO  rektyi  in  9 — 14,  and  with  the  ovpriXeia  in  the  query,  and 
with  (C)  the  coming;  which  thus  again  would  identify  itself 
with  (B).  But  that  is  a  thing  impossible,  as  we  have  seen. 
Therefore,  the  end  in  (63)  is  not  B ;  and  (6^)  is  not  connected 
with  (6^),  but  claims  to  stand  apart  from  (6^),  as  from  7,  8,  and 
to  be  a  distinct  portion  of  the  discourse,  and  so  to  connect  itself 
with  the  caution  in  verse  4. 

And  well  it  may.     For  if  thrown  upon  (GJ,  (or,  what  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  upon  7,  8,)  this  unapproved  circum- 
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stance  would  result,  viz.,  that  our  Lord  would  be  exhorting  his 
disciples,  his  chosen  ones,  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  what 
must  needs  be ;  '^  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled^  for  all  these  things 
must  needs  be^^ — a  sense  and  an  idea  genial  enough  to  a  Zeno^s 
stubbornness  or  to  the  gentler  apathy  of  the  Bhuddists,  but  not 
so  manifestly  accordant  with  the  divine  and  heavenly  philosophy 
of  him  whose  words  we  are  learning.  His  tone  of  exhortation 
and  of  comfort,  is  it  not  this  ?  There  shall  not  an  hair  of  yowr 
head  perish ;  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms. 

The  proper  connexion  of  (63),  then, — ^like  that  of  (7,  8),  and 
that  of  (5), — ^is  with  the  caution  in  verse  4;  and  its  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  derived  from  the  query  in  the  adjacent  verse  3  : 
Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of 
the  end  (ffwrekeia)  ?  Jesus  said.  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive 
you ;  for  '^  these  things  "  you  have  enquired  about  must  come  to 
pass,  but  [whatever  some  may  say  to  the  contrary]  the  end, 
TO  Ti\o9,  which  you  have  enquired  about,  is  not  yet  [but  remains 
for  another  period  of  time] .  The  sense  is  thus  clear  and  unex- 
ceptionable. It  expresses  the  same  difference  of  epochs,  which 
(^2)  in  verse  83  gives  in  a  different  and  more  circumstantial 
manner,  and  as  an  idea,  familiar  to  our  hordes  intention.  When 
our  choice  and  judgment,  then,  is  between  two  rival  senses,  the 
one  being  familiar  to  our  Lord's  intention,  and  in  accordance 
with"  the  general  drift  of  his  discourse, — while  the  other  is  a 
heathenish  sentiment,  and  is  based  upon  a  construction  and  in- 
terpretation repugnant  to  the  plain  drift  of  the  prophecy, — can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  just  alternative  ?  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  part  (G^)  in  the  prophecy  stands  as  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  discourse,  separate  from  the  contiguous  statements,  and  con- 
necting itself  with  the  caution  in  verse  4.  It  has  for  its  twofold 
subject  the  (tt  E)  in  the  query, — i,  e,,  the  ruin  (R)  and  (C)  the 
coming,  which  are  the  two  subject-epochs  both  of  the  query  in  3 
and  of  the  prophecy  in  (MJ. 

(63)  FURTHER  AROU£D. 

In  a  crucial  investigation, — after  a  just  conclusion  has  been 
worked  out,  till  all  doubt  disappears, — ^it  is  sometimes  a  useftil 
plan  to  begin  doubting  again,  though  against  certainty,  as  to 
the  sufficient  certainty  of  the  conclusion.  We  will  now  endea- 
vour to  doubt,  then,  as  to  the  fact  whether  (G^)  fits  into  its 
place  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  discourse.  We  will  do  this, 
not  for  doubting's  sake,  but  in  the  hope  of  additional  evidence. 

St.  Luke's  two  interlocations  being  noted  as  they  require  to 
be, — our  synopsis  of  3 — ^36  will  be  as  follows : — 
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Query 

3 

tt     =     R 
C     =     E 

R 
C 

Cautioii 

4. 

— 

— 

01 

5 

C 

c 

«1 

R 

R 

6s 

(tt.  E.) 

ff) 

/3 

7,8 

R 

R 
C 

9—14 

£ 

15—28 

R 

R 
C 

29—31 

C 

03 

32,  33 

ttc 

RC 

34,  35 

tt 

R 
C 

36 

C 

The  part  (63)  being  in  an  intermediate  position  as  above^  I 
wish  to  see  how  it  fits  into  its  place.    Its  elements  are  these : — 

rE.  the  end. 
//.  the  <' these  things." 
//.  E.  the  two  in  conjunction. 


▼iz. 


I  RC  the  two  in  presumed  interpretation. 

[for.  the  connecting  hook. 

\^d  . .  the  category  of '  difference.' 

Our  argument  is  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  the  appropriate- 
ness of  that  category  as  it  stands  in  its  particular  place ;  but  the 
other  elements'oi  (6^)  are  all  of  them  in  the  same  kind  of  posi- 
tion, that  of  intermediates,  thus : — 


rin3 
E,  <  in  62 
[in  14 

U.\\ 
U 

fi 
tt.EAi 

U 


in  3 
in  63 
in  33,  34 
in  3 
in  63 
in  33,  14 
fin  3,  5,61 
'.^  i] 


i2C  •{  in  63  (as  is  supposed) 

.iu/3^3 

rin5 
fori  in  63 

Lin  7 

There  is  here  suggested  to  us  an  obvious  line  of  cumulative 
argumentation. — 1st.  If  {E)  the  (TwriKeui,  in  3  is  {E)  the  to 
TeXo9  in  14,  a  facilioH  by  position,  may  it  be  (jB)  the  to  reKo^  in 
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6  ?  2nd.  If  the  [tt)  in  3  be  the  [tt)  in  33,  34,  a  facilioH  by 
position,  may  they  be  the  {tt)  in  6?  3rd.  If  the  {ttE)  in  3  are 
the  (tt)  and  (E)  in  the  remote  and  separate  places  33  and  34 
respectively,  a  faciliori  by  position,  may  they  be  the  {ttE)  in  6  ? 
4th.  If  the  "for"  in  7,  like  the /or  in  5,  hooks  on  its  verse  to 
be  coherent  with  the  caution  in  4,  a  faciliori  by  position,  may 
the  "for"  in  6  maintain  the  same  connexion?  5th.  If  (R.  C.) 
are  the  two  epoch-subjects  in  the  query,  as  also  in  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  prophecy  that  in  (Mj)  come  before  or  after  (gJ, — 
what  more  natural  or  more  necessary,  than  that  the  intermediate 
(62),^-when  it  may  do  so  without  violence  to  the  sense  in  any 
way, — should  fall  in  with  the  general  method,  and  speak  of  (B. 
C.)?    The  fitting-in  is  unexceptionable. 

(6^)    YET   FURTHER   ARGUED. 

We  may  further  argue  thus.  The  (E)  in  (63)  either  is,  or  is 
not,  a  subject  of  (q)  the  query.  If  it  is  not,  then  it  is  not  (R). 
Or,  if  it  be  a  subject  of  {q),  then  most  undoubtedly  the  (E), 
TO  T€\o<;  in  (63)  is  the  (E)  the  awrekeia  in  the  query,  and  not 
the  (tt)  the  (R),  nor  the  (C)  there.  Either  way,  then,  it  is  not 
(R),  which  nevertheless  is  the  subject  of  (Gj).  Thus  that  (E)  in 
(63)  is  not  the  subject  of  (G^),  and  consequently  there  is  no 
grammatical  coherence  between  (G^)  and  (Gg),  which  being  the 
case,  it  follows  that  the  (E)  in  (Gg)  carries  itself  back  and  over 
into  an  identity  with  the  (E)  in  (q) ;  and  perforce  it  carries  with 
it  its  coordinated  neighbour  the  (tt)  in  (Gg)  :  so  that  the  two  to- 
gether identify  themselves  with  the  (tt  E)  in  (q),  and  stand  out 
before  us  as  those  two  great  and  prevailing  epochs,  the  (R)  and 
the  (C). 

We  may  yet  further  argue  thus.  The  very  proanmity  and 
consequent  echoing  of  (Gg)  to  3,  4,  commend  the  sense  we  have 
elicited  for  (tt).  And  this  citatory  or  technical  sense  of  (tt)  in 
(6),  yields  a  precedent  for  it  in  33,  34 ;  and  thus,  in  a  manner, 
it  bridges  over  the  long  interval  between  the  verses  3  and  33. 
I  need  not  add  how  a  tone  or  an  emphasis,  how  a  glance  or 
gesture  toward  the  city,  may  so  naturally  and  infallibly  have 
fixed  this  lucid  sense  upon  the  (tt)  in  G,  just  as  in  the  cases  of 
33,  34.  Thus  the  master  difficulty  in  63  is  disposed  of,  for  the 
present. 

Conclusion;  Harmony  in  (M^). 

I  have  other  independent  but  accordant  lines  of  argumen- 
tation wherewith  to  establish  and  to  corroborate  yet  more  co- 
gently the  various  general  conclusions  we  have  been  arriving  at. 
Into  those  additional  proofs,  drawn  as  they  are  from  quite  other 
grounds  than  the  variations,  it  would  not  be  convenient  now  to 
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enter.  Hitherto  we  have  gone  principally  upon  St.  Luke's 
THpartite  Division  (^  fi  ^) .  That  division,  though  divine  in 
its  degree,  and  of  a^mrable  use  in  .the  way  of  analysis,  has  a 
tinge  as  if  of  human  artifice  and  method.  It  must  give  place  to 
another  division  not  less  divine,  but  more  simple  in  its  character, 
and  more  available  for  the  direct  uses  of  interpretation^  in  points 
we  have  not  yet  handled.  Many  things  remain  yet  to  be  set 
forth  concerning  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv.  The  verse  xxiv.  28,  that  ac- 
knowledged crux  of  commentators,  must  put  off  its  obscurity : 
the  categories,  each  in  its  place,  must  be  accounted  for  as  appro- 
priate :  the  unity  of  the  entire  prophecy  must  be  exhibited  :  the 
variations  in  the  records  must  all  be  accounted  for,  and  shewn 
to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  method  of  thought  that  per- 
vaded the  mind  of  the  divine  speaker  as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives :  the  organic  structure  of  the  prophecy,  in  its  greater 
things  and  smaller,  must  be  elucidated.  But  it  seems  probable, 
so  far  as  I  can  now  judge,  that  a  full  investigation  of  these 
additional  matters  will  not  admit  of  being  given  in  fragments  far 
between,  if  respect  be  had  to  the  continuousness  of  the  argu- 
mentation. Be  that  as  it  may, — ^the  facts  we  have  been  assisted 
to  already  by  the  principle  of  variations,  may  be  considered  im- 
portant enough,  and  distinct  enough,  to  chsdlenge  either  recep- 
tion or  disproof.    They  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


s 

0 
09 

R 
C 

C 

R 

RC 

R 

c 
c 

R 
RC 
R 
C 
R 
C 

RC 
R 
C 

ps                                    Two-fold 
p                                     Subject 

IS 
o 

A. 

d. 
P. 

F. 

r 
ch. 

The  two  epochs  R  and  C,  other- 

wise  tt  and  E,  mn  pari  patau 

under  six  categories,  m ; 

Query. 

3 

H.R. 
C.K. 

Caution. 

4 

5 

C 
R 

tt£ 

Premative  Anticipation  of  the 
two  separately 

6i  . 

63 

difference 

7,  8 

R 

R 

Progress  toward  each  separately 

9—14 

E 

R 

C 

ttC 

tt 
C 

C 
R 
C 

RC 
R 
C 

15—28 

fulfilment  of  each  separatdy 

29—31 

32,  33 

relation 

34,  35 

Chronologizing  of  each  separately 

36 
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That  table^  expressed  in  words^  is  to  the  effect  following : — 

The  Great  Portion  (M^),  or  say  Matt,  xxiv.  5 — 36,  is  resolved 
into  its  divisions ;  viz.,  5;  6-. ;  63 ;  7,  8;  9 — 14;  15 — ^28;  29— 
31 ;  32,  33 ;  34,  85 ;  36 ; — of  which  divisions  the  subfects  are  seve- 
rally these,  viz.,  C;  R;  ttE;  R;  E;  R;  C;  tt  C ;  tt;  C; — which 
subjects  constitute  two  epochs,  viz.,  R ;  C ; — which  epochs  stand 
paired  together,  and  constitute  a  twofold  subject,  R  C ; — which 
tvFofold  subject  occupies  the  whole  of  M.  xxiv.  5 — 36,  in  such 
manner  that  the  two  epochs  proceed  together  in  the  prophecy 
pari  passu  under  their  six  successive  categories,  viz.,  A ;  d ;  P ; 
F ;  r ;  ch ;  as  above  is  explained  in  the  table. 

Thus,  out  of  the  apparent  Confiisedness  in  (M^),  there  stands 
forth  a  simple  and  perfect  Harmony  of  elements,  that  probably 
needs  no  further  argument  in  the  way  of  proof.  The  unity  of 
(M^),  and  its  distinctness  firom  (M^),  are  seen  in  the  twofold  sub- 
ject and  in  the  alternation  of  the  epochs, — while  (Mg)  in  xxiv. 
37 — XXV.  speaks  of  C  throughout  and  not  of  R  at  all. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  Churches  received  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  difference  of  (R)  from  (C),  and  to  the  coincidence 
of  (C)  with  (E),  is  as  distinctly  deduced  from  our  Lord^s  great 
Prophecy,  as  it  is  from  the  Collects  for  the  Third  and  First 
Sundays  in  Advents  from  her  Baptismal  and  Athanasian  Creeds, 
and  from  the  fourth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

E.    DODD. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 


KINXTTE  DETAILS  OF  ST.  ICABX'S  GOSPEL. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  while  the 
narrative  both  of  what  our  Lcrd  said  and  did  is  shorter  than  in 
St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  it  contains  a  greater  number  than 
either  of  them  of  minute  incidental  details.  There  are  very  few 
events  recorded  by  him  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  others; 
but  '^  he  is  more  circumstantial  and  correct  than  either  of  them 
in  the  relation  of  joint  facts''  (Dr.  Bloomfield). 

We  have  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  bring  into 
one  view  all  the  passages  which  shew  this,  as  far  as  relates  to 
facts  narrated ;  as  the  extent  of  it,  in  the  middle  chapters  of  the 
book,  is  remarkable,  and  perhaps  has  not  generally  been  ob- 
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senred.    The  point  may  not  be  of  very  great  importance,  but  it 
seems  to  prove  that  the  narrative  must  have  been  furnished 
or  revised  by  an  eye-witness,  and  so  confirms  the  tradition  that 
that  eye-witness  was  St.  Peter, — a  tradition,  we  apprehend,  of 
no  great  external  authority. 

No  doubt  there  are  similar  details  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  that  are  not  in  St.  Mark  :  but  any  one  who  examines  the 
three  books  will  find  a  great  preponderance  in  the  latter. 

The  comparison,  which  mainly  relates  to  events  told  in  com- 
mou,  can  of  course  not  be  instituted  with  St.  John's  Gospel, 
where  almost  the  whole  of  the  narrative  is  peculiar  to  that  Evan- 
gelist except  the  part  which  gives  the  crucifixion ;  and  in  that 
part  of  the  history  St.  Mark  has  but  little  that  is  distinctive. 

L. 

Chap.  I. 

9.  Jesus  came  yrom  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

12.  Immediately  the  spirit  driveth  him. 

13.  And  was  with  the  wild  beasts. 

19.  When  he  had  gone  a  little  farther  thence. 

20.  They  left  their  father  Zebedee  tvith  the  hired  servants. 

21.  Straightway  on  the  sabbath  day  he  entered  into  the 
synagogue. 

29.  Forthtoith  they  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  James  and  John. 
33. 

35.  Rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  he  went  out  .  .  .  and 
then  prayed. 

36,  37. 

43.  Forthwith  sent  him  a'way. 

45.  Jesus  .  .  .  was  without  in  desert  places :  and  they  came 
to  him  from  every  quarter. 

Chap.  II. 

1.  He  entered  into  Capernaum  after  some  days :  and  it  was 
noised  that  he  was  in  the  house. 
2. 

3.  Which  was  borne  of  four. 

4.  When  they  had  broken  it  up. 

6.  There  were  certain  of  the  scribes  sitting  there. 
.8.  Immediately  ...  he  said  unto  them. 
13. 

Chap.  III. 

5.  When  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 
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7.  Jesus  withdrew  himself .  .  ,  to  the  sea. 
9,  ]0. 

13.  He  •  .  .  ealleth  unto  him  whom  he  would. 

14.  That  they  should  be  with  him. 

19.  They  went  into  an  house. 

20.  21, 

22.  The  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem, 
32.  The  multitude  sat  about  him. 

Chap.  IV. 

10.  When  he  was  alone,  they  that  were  about  him  unth  the 
twelve  asked  him. 

35.  The  same  day,  when  the  even  was  come. 

38.  He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a,  pillow. 

Chap.  V. 

6.  When  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off. 
10. 

13.  They  were  about  two  thousand. 
18.  When  he  was  come  into  the  ship. 

21.  Much  people  gathered  unto  him,  and  he  was  nigh  unto 
the  sea. 

32. 

42.  Th6  damsel  .  .  .  walked ;    for  she  was  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

Chap.  VI. 

5.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk. 

6.  He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief. 
31—33. 

34.  He  began  to  teach  them  many  things. 

39.  Upon  the  ffreen  grass. 

40.  By  hundreds. 

48.  He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing. 
54. 

55.  (They)  ran  through  that  whole  region,  .  .  .  and  began  to 
carry  about  in  beds  those  that  were  sick. 

56.  Whithersoever  he  entered,  into   villages,   or  cities,  or 
country. 

Chap.  VII. 

17.  When  he  was  entered  into  the  house  from  the  people. 

24.  He  entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know 
it :  but  he  could  not  be  hid. 

25.  Whose  young  daughter. 
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80. 

kc/iv/  *.''  if    82.  One  that  was  deaf^  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

/s    .  %    /   83 — 85. 

Chap.  VIII. 

12.  He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit. 

14.  Neither  had  they  in  the  ship  with  them  more  than  one 
loaf. 
.  27.  By  the  way  he  asked  his  disciples. 

82.  He  spake  that  saying  openly. 

88.  When  he  had  .  .  .  looked  on  his  disciples. 

84.  When  he  had  called  the  people  unto  him  with  his  dis- 
ciples also. 

Chap.  IX. 

8.  Suddenly^  when  they  had  looked  roond  abont. 
10.  Questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the 
dead  should  mean. 

14.  He  saw  a  great  multitude  about  them^  and  the  scribes 
questioning  with  them. 

15.  16. 

17.  A  dumb  spirit. 

18.  Pineth  away. 

20.  He  fell  on  the  ground^  and  waliowed  foaming. 
21. 

22.  If  thou  canst  do  anything^  have  compassion  on  us,  and 
help  us. 
28—27. 
88.  Being  in  the  house  he  asked  them. 

84.  By  the  way  they  had  disputed. 

85.  He  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve. 

86.  When  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms. 

Chap.  X. 

10. 

14.  He  was  much  displeased. 

16.  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms. 

17.  There  came  one  running^  and  kneeled  to  him. 

21.  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him. 
28.  Jesus  looked  round  about. 

82.  Jesus  went  before  them ,  and  they  were  amazed :  and  as 
they  followed,  they  were  afraid. 


J 
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49.  They  call  the  blind  man,  saying  unto  him.  Be  of  good 
comfort,  rise  :  he  calleth  thee. 
50. 

Chap.  XI. 

4.  They  found  the  colt  tied  by  the  door  ivithout  in  a  place 
where  two  ways  met. 

11.  When  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,  and 
now  the  evening  was  come,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the 
twelve. 

14.  His  disciples  heard  it. 

16,  19. 

20.  In  the  morning,  as  they  parsed  by,  they  saw  the  figtree 
dried  up  from  the  roots. 

21.  Peter  calling  to  remembrance  saith  unto  him. 

Chap.  XII. 

32—34. 

37.  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 
41.  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury. 
43.  He  called  unto  him  his  disciples. 

Chap.  XIII. 

1.  Ora^  of  his  disciples  saith. 

3.  As  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  against  the 
temple,  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  asked  him. 

Chap.  XIV. 

3.  She  brake  the  box.  ^ 
[51,52.]  ^/^^/' 
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Chap.  XV. 

21.  The  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus. 

39.  The  centurion  which  stood  over  against  him. 

4A 

Chap.  XVI. 

5.  They  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
8.  Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man. 
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**  Wisdom  if  the  principal  thing;  tkerefort  get  wisdom :  and  with  all  thy  getting, 
get  understanding.' 


>r 


A  COMMON  English  reader  would  not  be  likely  to  take  offence  at 
this  verse,  or  to  suspect  that  the  sense  adnuts  of  any  improve- 
ment. But  one  who  compares  it  with  the  Hebrew  Text  will  see 
at  once  that  the  first  part  of  the  verse  does  not  correspond  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  best  (if  not  of  all  the)  editions,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Vulgate;  and  if  he  looks  into  the  Commentators, 
he  will  find  that  they  are  very  much  perplexed  about  the  mean- 
ing, and  that  there  are  in  fact  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  words,  both  of  them  open  to  very  grave,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  insurmountable  objections.  These  we  will  state  as  briefly 
as  we  can,  and  will  then  propose  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

We  will  first  consider  the  punctuation  represented  by  the 
Vulgate,  according  to  which  the  literal  rendering  would  be,  "as 
the  beginning  (or  principal  part)  of  wisdom,  get  wisdom  :^'  which 
the  Vulgate  gives  still  more  closely :  "  Principium  sapientiae  pos- 
side  sapientiam.'^  The  verse  has  unfortunately  dropped  out  of 
the  Septuagint.  But  the  highest  authority  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  this  reading,  and  the  grammatical  construction  is  perfectly 
plain  and  easy.  Only  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  extract  any  sa- 
tisfactory sense  out  of  it :  as  is  evident  &om  the  violent  and  im- 
successful  efforts  of  the  Commentators  who  have  adopted  it. 
Some  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  could  understand  wisdom 
being  laid  as  the  foundation  of  wisdom  (omni  sapientise  solidam 
sapientiam  velut  fundamenti  loco  substemendam).  Others  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  same  word  (niD^n)  is  used  in 
two  different  senses  :  the  one  simply  intellectual,  the  other  moral 
or  religious;  the  same  in  which  (Prov.  1.  7),  '^the  fear  of  the 
Lord  '^  is  said  to  be  "  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;"  and  (Psalm 
cxi.  10)  "the  beginning  of  wisdom;"  (" B/Cverentiam  Jehovae, 
quae  prsecipua  est  sapientia,  acquire ;")  or,  the  one  speculative, 
the  other  practical  ('' sapientiae  virtus  sita  est,  non  in  leetione, 
auditione,  speculatione,  sed  in  ejusdem  occupatione  et  possessione 
exercitione  et  praxi,  et  quantum  cam  exercueris,  tantum  ejus  pos- 
sidebis.")  Others  again  make  the  getting  of  wisdom  to  be  equi- 
valent to  an  earnest  desire  for  it,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  "Principium  sapientise  non  est 
arida  speculatio,  sed  sapida  voluntas  et  studiosus  conatus  ad  sa- 
pientiam, illi  studere,  Ulam  audire,  meditari,  et  quantovis  pretio 
comparare."     And  this  is  the  sense  which  Luther  has  expressed : 
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a  sense  excellent  in  itself,  but  which  evidently  does  not  lie  in 
the  Hebrew  nsp. 

Then  why  not  acquiesce  in  the  punctuation  adopted  by  our 
Authorized  Version,  and  by  many  eminent  critics,  which  breaks 
the  first  half  of  the  verse  into  two  sentences,  the  one  affirmative, 
the  other  imperative  :  and  seems  to  supply  an  excellent  meaning  : 
assigning  a  reason  not  before  given  for  the  precept  already  incul- 
cated in  the  fifth  verse  ?  We  think  that,  independently  of  the 
authority  pf  MSS.  and  of  the  Vulgate,  there  are  two  main  ob- 
jections to  this  proceeding.  The  one  is,  the  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  the  construction:  the  other,  the  deficiency  which  it 
leaves  in  the  parallelism.  We  believe  that  no  other  instance  can 
be  produced  (Gen.  i.  1,  will  not  be  considered  as  an  exception),  in 
v^hich  rvttSMTi  occurs  in  an  analogous  sense  (chief  or  principal  part), 
where  it  is  not  followed  by  the  name  of  the  whole  to  which  it 
belongs;  asD»3Q^i  (Amos  vi.  6),  ^^the  chief  ointments:"  onnrn 
(1  Sam.  XV.  21),  *'the  chief  of  the  things  which  should  have 
been  utterly  destroyed;"  ^Ti'^  (^s.  cxi.  10),  the  beginning 
(rather  the  summit)  of  wisdom."  And  if  this  had  been  the 
meaning  in  our  verse,  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why,  accord- 
ing to  this,  as  we  believe,  invariable  usage,  rvxovt}  should  not  have 
been  followed  by  a  word  signifying  possessions.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  such  word  is  urgently  needed  to  complete  the 
parallelism.  Without  it,  the  repetition  of  the  precept  ^^get 
wisdom"  strikes  us  as  at  once  harsh  and  tame.  It  is  abrupt, 
and  yet,  following  so  close  upon  ver.  5,  without  emphasis.  And 
we  will  own  that  it  was  the  sensible  imperfection  of  the  paral- 
lelism that  led  us  to  the  discovery  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  modh  i,  we 
should  read  ro3in  i,  "  the  chief  of  thy  substance,'^  "  As  the  chief 
of  thy  substance,  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding."  It  was  probably  the  unusual  form  of  the 
affix  TO,  which,  however,  occurs  chap.  xi.  11, — that  gave  occasion 
to  the  transcriber's  oversight.  How  easily  m  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  331  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  noDnn  occurs,  we  believe, 
oftener  in  the  Proverbs  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  By 
this  very  slight  change,  every  difficulty  is  removed ;  the  sense  is 
made  fiQl  and  clear,  and  the  parallelism  full  and  complete. 

C.  T. 
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COBBBSPOHDEirCE. 


%*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  ui  mind  that  he  does  not  bold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opimons  of  his  Conespondents. 


DE.  S.  DAVIDSON  AND  HOENE'S  INTRODUCTION « 

Sir, — The  above  is  the  wparaie  title  of  what  has  appeared  as  the 
•econd  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  qfthe  Seripturea,  The  work  of  editing  and 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  all  that  relates  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  ]l&.  Home's  Introduction  had  been  entrasted  to  Dr.  Davidson  on  the 
ground  of  his  published  works,  which  were  considered  to  afford  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  would  execute  such  an  undertaking  in  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  avowed  and  maintained  for  so  many  years  by  Mr. 
Home. 

In  the  new  arrangement  of  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  it  was  needful 
that  various  changes  should  be  made ;  for  instance,  as  the  Criticism  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  now  to  be  separated  entirely, 
many  things  needed  to  be  remodelled  or  else  even  re-written.  All  such 
changes  Dr.  Davidson  was,  of  course,  fully  empowered  to  make:  and 
besides  such  additions  as  might  bring  the  work  on  to  the  present  time,  he 
had  full  authority  to  re-write  all  that  he  might  consider  to  be  desirable. 
Such  alterations  or  such  new  portions  of  the  work  were  however  subject 
to  one  proviso,  namely,  that  all  should  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Bev.  T. 
H.  Home  himself,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  collision  as  to  the 
facts  or  general  principles  expressed  in  the  work.  The  same  proviso  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  fourth  volume,  the  editing  of  which  was  undertaken 
by  myself.  It  involved,  not  that  we  should  state  as  facta  what  we  be- 
lieved might  require  correction,  nor  yet  that  we  should  adopt  sentiments 
and  express  them  as  our  own  which  were  really  those  of  Mr.  Home  and 
with  which  we  had  no  sympathy ;  but  it  implied  that  this  work  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  for  introducing  any  peculiar  views  as  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Scripture  authority,  or  as  to  dogmatic  points  in  wMch 
orthodox  Christians  were  sufficiently  agreed.  This  proviso  was  made 
not  as  though  it  would  be  needful  to  correct  any  such  points, — for 
their  introduction  was  not  contemplated — but  rather  as  giving  to  Mr. 
Home  a  proper  power  as  to  the  execution  of  the  new  edition  of  a  work 
which  has  so  long  borne  his  name  :  but  though  the  need  of  such  a  stipu- 
lation had  not  been  contemplated,  it  was  provided  that  if  such  necessity 


a  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered!  with  the  Treatise  on  Sacred  Inter- 
pretatiouy  and  a  Brirf  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  Samuel  Da^dson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  pp.  xxzii  and 
1100. 
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should  arise,  whatever  statements  were  deemed  improper  should  be  ex- 
tinided  at  Mr.  Home's  desire. 

This  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  Dr.  Davidson's  connexion  with 
this  work  ;  it  only  remains  to  add  as  to  this  that  when  statements 
were  introduced  to  which  Mr.  Home  objected  as  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  his  sentiments,  he  pointed  such  things  out  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
expressing  his  feeling  and  judgment  in  the  matter,  with  which  it  was 
Dr.  Davidson's  place  of  course  to  comply.  That  he  did  so  comply,  in 
abstaining  from  the  introduction  of  new  sentiments,  and  of  opinions  which 
were  not  known  to  be  his  by  the  others  who  were  connected  with  him  in 
the  work,  does  not  appear,  at  least  to  any  important  extent. 

The  introductory  sentence  of  Dr.  Davidson's  preface  is  as  follows : 
"  The  writer  of  the  present  volume  has  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the  work  to  which 
it  belongs."  This  certainly  expresses  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  that  it 
should  not  have  been  the  vehicle  for  putting  forth  sentiments  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  work  of  which  it  was  intended  to  form  a 
part.  As  it  is,  the  statement  standing  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
seems  rather  surprizing.  The  same  preface,  however,  affords  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  writer  was  aware  that  he  had  introduced  sentiments  which 
would  seem  newy  to  some  at  least,  with  regard  to  Holy  Scripture,  as  coming 
from  any  vfho  prof esaedly  take  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  He  says  (in  p.  v), 
"  It  is  right  that  the  theologian  should  be  conservative,  as  far  as  he  may 
out  of  deference  to  tmth :  he  is  wrong  in  shewing  an  obstinate  conserva- 
tism which  shuts  out  the  light  because  it  proceeds  from  a  suspicious  quar- 
ter. Let  him  not  be  afraid  of  the  fate  of  a  revelation  coming  from  God 
to  man :  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever ;  triumphant  over  the 
waves  of  opposition  and  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  By  that  word  let  him 
hold  fast,  distinguishing  the  human  and  the  divine  in  the  Scriptures — the 
divine  essence,  alike  imperishable  and  immutable ;  the  human  form  which 
is  necessarily  imperfect." 

This  sentence  touches  on  subjects  which  ought  either  to  be  stated  fully 
or  else  should  be  avoided.  To  speak  of  "  distinguishing  the  human  and 
the  divine  in  the  Scriptures  "  without  giving  a  full  explanation  of  what  is 
meant,  opens  the  door  for  each  reader  to  draw  the  distinction  for  himself; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  who  thus  talk,  estimating  everything 
which  does  not  suit  their  notions  as  belonging  to  "  the  human,"  while 
with  them  "  the  divine "  becomes  some  indefinable,  unappreciable  thing. 
But  why  should  we  speak  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture  of  "  the  hu- 
man form  ?"  and  why  should  we  say  that  this  is  "  necessarily  imperfect  ?" 
Could  not  God  give  forth  a  revelation  as  He  pleased  ?  Could  he  not  give 
it  that  form  which  was  suited  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  Spirit  ?  If  he 
gives  a  revelation  at  all,  can  he  not  provide  that  it  shall  be  devoid  of  all 
imperfection  ?  If  by  "  human  form  "  is  meant  that  the  revelation  of  God 
is  conveyed  in  human  words — in  the  language  of  men — then  we  may  ask 
to  what  necessity  was  God  subjected,  so  that  he  could  not  in  his  sovereign 
Providence  so  order  that  words  should  be  adequate  to  express  his  meaning 

But  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  "  words  that  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
eth,"  when  we  find  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in  the  New  with  the  In.- 
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txoductoiy  ezpressioii  *'  The  Holy  Ghost  saith,"  we  may  well  pause  before 
we  admit  as  valid  the  statement  that  (what  is  called)  the  human  fonn  is 
neeetsarUy  imperfeet. 

Bat  this  principle  if  true,  would  be  of  wide  application :  it  would  bear 
not  only  upon  the  mspired  written  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  but 
also  upon  the  instruction  given  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  himself:  the 
spoken  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were  indeed  in  human  language. 
It  cannot  at  least  be  said  that  in  his  case  there  could  have  been  any  form 
of  revelation  or  of  teaching  that  was  "  necessarily  imperfect ;"  just  as  little 
ought  it  to  be  said  of  that  which  was  communicated  through  men  of  God, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Dr.  Davidson  appears  in  the  Preface  to  be  aware  that  he  was  treading 
on  ground  on  which  he  was  attacking  the  received  opinions  of  others ;  he 
might  have  added,  his  own  previously  expressed  opinions,  and  those,  too, 
which  in  undertaking  this  work  he  was  mpposed  to  hold  and  maintain. 
He  says  (p.  vi),  "  The  author  feared  that  prejudice  and  ignorance  would 
be  arrayed  against  him.  He  was  aware  that  he  should  be  confronted  with 
traditional  opinions.  But  he  can  honestly  say,  that  he  has  sought  to 
foUow  truth  amid  all  his  speculations.  Alive  as  he  was  to  the  saciedness 
of  truth,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  as  near  to  it  as  he  could.  If,  therefore, 
he  has  cut  away  some  of  the  traditional  fat  of  hereditary  sentiments,  he 
hopes  that  the  diseased  alone  has  been  removed.  Yet  he  can  hardly  expect 
to  escape  censure  from  parties  wedded  to  autiquated  notions.  If  attacked, 
it  is  far  from  his  intention  to  reply ;  since  he  has  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  fighting  for  religious  opinions  is  of  little  benefit." 

Then  follows  an  allusion  to  the  writer's  domestic  sorrows,  sympathy 
with  which  we  most  truly  feel,  even  though  the' statements  by  which  these 
allusions  are  introduced  call  for  remark  on  grounds  wholly  different. 

Dr.  Davidson  then  continues  :  "  As  the  Church  has  her  appropriate 
department  in  awakening  spiritual  life,  assimilating  it  to  the  great  fountain 
of  blessedness,  and  raising  it  to  the  highest  attainable  perfection  in  the 
present  world ;  so  scientific  criticism  has  its  own  field  in  which  it  may 
freel^f  range  as  long  as  it  leaves  the  word  of  God — ^that  divine  aliment 
which  alone  sustains  the  soul  by  becoming  its  very  life — ^uninjured  and 
entire." 

"  As  the  writer  dislikes  dogmatism  and  has  rebuked  it,  he  would  be 
the  last  person  to  make  the  least  approach  to  an  assumption  of  infallibility." 

These  then  are  the  princples,  which  are  rather  hinted  than  enunciated, 
in  Dr.  Davidson's  Preface.  It  would  certainly  have  been  well,  if  he  had 
definitely  stated  what  the  principles  are  which  he  wishes  to  apply  to  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  in  what  he  would  avoid  dogmatism,  and  how  he  would 
distinguish  between  this,  and  assertions  unsupported  by  proof  on  important 
sacred  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  scientific  criticism  may  freely  range 
so  long  as  it  leaves  the  word  of  God  uninjured ;  but  the  force  of  such  a 
statement  all  turns  on  what  is  meant  by  "  the  word  of  Gt>d,"  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  something  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  understood 
by  this  expression ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  is 
in  many  ways  attacked,  it  must  be  felt  that  "  the  word  of  God"  is  here 
to  be  known  and  understood  in  some  very  limited  sense. 
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Dr.  Davidson's  sentiments,  then,  and  the  new  opinions  which  he  would 
array  against  (what  he  terms)  antiquated  prejudices,  can  only  be  gathered 
from  the  scattered  observations  found  in  different  parts  of  his  large 
volume :  from  this  I  shall  proceed  to  make  extracts,  pointing  out  such 
words  or  sentences  as  seem  especially  to  set  forth  his  views.  If  it  be 
thought  that  the  citations  made  are  rather  long,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
object  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  charge  of  misrepresentation 
being  made.  Also  these  extracts  and  all  the  labour  connected  with  them 
would  be  needless  if  Dr.  D.  had  definitely  stated  his  principles ;  and 
as  he  wishes  to  give  prominence  to  what  he  now  maintains  as  truth,  such 
extracts  as  I  shsdl  give,  will  be  liable  to  no  exception  as  if  they  did  not 
represent  his  views. 

P.  372.  '^  Sometimes  the  diction  employed  respecting  natural  things 
is  neither  scientific  nor  optical,  nor  popular  in  any  sense,  except  as  involv- 
ing erroneous  conceptions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  partaking  of  them. 
For  example,  we  read  in  Proverbs  iii.  20,  *  The  clouds  drop  down  the  dew.' 
But  it  has  been  well  established  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Wells, 
that,  so  far  from  clouds  distilling  the  dew,  they  are  unfavourable  to  its 
formation.  After  a  cloudy  night  little  or  no  dew  is  seen  in  the  morning ; 
after  a  cloudless  one,  especially  succeeding  a  day  of  heat,  dew  appears  in 
profusion.  A  similiar  example,  belonging  to  natural  history,  occurs  in 
Job  xxix.  18,  where  we  have  the  words,  '  I  shall  multiply  days  as  the 
phcenix,*  alluding  to  the  fabulous  notion  of  the  phoenix  reviving  out  of  its 
own  ashes,  after  living  to  a  great  age,  and  dying  in  its  nest.  The  bird 
itself  is  now  considered  fabulous." 

To  the  citation  thus  given  from  Job,  Dr.  Davidson  appends  the  follow- 
ing foot-note :  "  That  this  is  the  correct  explanation  is  shewn  by  Hirzel 
and  Ewald  in  their  Commentaries  on  Job."  Such  a  statement,  however, 
is  simply  dogmatism,  such  as  Dr.  D.  would  himself,  no  doubt,  have  been 
ready  to  rebuke  in  others.  A  mere  reference  to  two  German  commen- 
tators is  not  sufficient  ground  for  us  to  introduce  a  fable  into  Holy 
Scripture.*' 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  departing  from  the  common  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  without  some  necessity  it  must  be  a  mere  un- 
authorized innovation  for  any  to  do  this.  Here  then  we  have  1st,  A 
mere  assertion  of  others  repeated,  as  though  it  were  implicitly  to  be  re- 
ceived that  a  peculiar  meaning  shall  be  given  (sic  voh  sic  jvheo)  to  a 
Hebrew  word.  2nd.  ^Mvi  peculiar  meaning  is  used  as  a  step  by  which  to 
introduce  into  Scripture  the  mention  of  a  fable ;  and  3rd.  The  fable  being 
thus  found  in  Scripture,  is  employed  as  if  it  were  a  conclusive  argument 
that  Scripture  does  contain  error  of  statement,  and  simple  mistake.  This 
mode  of  argumentation  is  not  admissible  in  ordinary  processes  of  thought 
and  reasoning.  It  is  just  as  though  it  were  asserted  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed,  and  then  that  this  assertion  were  used  as  the  ground  for 

^  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  no  one  would  depart  firom  the  common  meaning 

sand  in  any  of  the  other  places,  twenty-two  in  number  in  which  Vin  occurs.  Gesenius 
rightly  says  of  this  passage  in  Job,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from 
the  common  meaning. 
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impngtiing  some  one's  character.  And  here  the  question  involved  is 
nothing  short  of  the  estimate  which  should  be  formed  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  statement  relative  to  the  formation  of  dew,  by  which  the  endeavour 
is  made  to  prove  error  in  Prov.  iii.  20,  has  really  veiy  little  bearing  on  the 
subject ;  for  it  must  first  be  shewn  with  what  limitations  or  the  contrary 
the  Hebrew  words  employed  by  Solomon,  translated  "  clouds"  and  "  dew" 
are  used,  whether  they  do  not  include  all  the  exhalations  and  all  the 
returning  moisture  when  it  has  been  again  condensed.  Also  there  are 
some  points  still  to  be  investigated  relative  to  the  connection  of  clouds 
with  the  exhaled  moisture  which  returns  in  the  form  of  dew. 

Dr.  Davidson,  having  thus  by  a  mere  petUio  prindpw^  laid  down  that 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  does  not  exclude  erroneous  conceptions  and 
statements  of  facts,  goes  on  to  apphf  the  conclusions  thus  obtained.  He 
thus  continues : 

"  If,  M  we  have  jurt  leen,  there  was  an  aocommodation  on  the  part  of  the  writos 
to  the  ideM  of  their  times  respecting  the  objects  €i  nature,  the  possibility  of  thdr  not 
being  so  fkr  enlightened  or  inspired  as  to  have  correct,  infidlible  knowledge  on  points 
of  natural  science  or  chronology,  archnology,  geography,  etc.,  suggests  itsdf  to  the 
reflecting  mind.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  extend  their  inspiration  of  correctness  beyond 
what  is  properly  religion  and  moral  truth  t  Why  not  suppose  that  thdr  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  been  adverting  as  secondary  sources,  was  not  always 
perfbct  or  accurate, — ^that  they  were  led  into  reltgioua  not  natural  truth .'  The  mis. 
sion  and  oflSce  of  the  writers  was  a  religious  one.  They  were  the  media  employed  of 
God  to  make  known  his  will  to  men  respecting  his  nature ;  his  modes  of  dealing  with 
his  responsible  creatures  on  this  earth ;  their  condition,  duties,  and  hopes  as  immortal 
beings.  They  wrote  to  shew,  in  various  ways,  what  the  history  of  the  human  race 
has  been  in  relation  to  God,  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  loving  Parent.  All  their  com- 
munications bore  upon  Messiah  and  his  salvation,  the  only  begotten  son  of  the  Father 
in  his  humiliation,  functions,  and  exaltation.  They  were  reUgumt  and  moral  teachers. 
But  they  were  not  teachers  of  geography,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  or  history. 
Their  commision  did  not  extend  so  fstJ* 

Then  in  that  case  they  must  have  often  gone  beyond  their  commission, 
and  that  to  a  serious  extent.  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  D.,  in  this  passage 
limits  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  asks,  Why  extend  inspiration  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole  P  On  this 
it  may  be  said,  what  is  our  warrant  for  limiting  inspiration  in  this  manner  ? 
What  ground  have  we  for  believing  in  inspiration  at  all;  and  yet  for 
not  applying  it  to  all  the  contents  of  the  books  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
original  writers  ?  Inspiration  was  not  only  needed  for  writing  that  which 
was  newly  revealed,  but  also  for  enabling  the  writers  to  know  what  they 
ought  to  record,  even  of  things  already  known  as  facts. 

"  History"  is  excluded  from  their  "  commission"  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  above  extract ;  and  yet  just  before,  it  had  been  said  that  "  they  wrote 
to  shew  in  various  ways  what  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  been 
in  relation  to  God."  If  then  this  be  so,  it  would  be  specially  needful  for 
them  to  be  inspired  in  all  that  belonged  to  this  history  in  aU  its  bearings ; 
otherwise  the^^  could  not  rightly  ahew  its  relation  to  God.  It  appears, 
then,  though  with  inconsistency  with  regard  to  history,  that  Dr.  David- 
son excludes  from  the  inspired  part  of  Scripture,  all  that  relates  both  to 
this  and  to  many  other  subjects  which  he  specifies.  If  this  be  not  his 
meaning,  he  has  failed  to  express  it.     But  when  we  see  how  the  excluded 
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subjects  are  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  Scripture,  and  how 
often  they  are  made  the  basis  of  definite  teaching,  we  shall  find  that 
if  we  admit  the  distinction  introduced,  we  shall  find  no  ground  of  objec- 
tive certainty  in  that  which  we  profess  to  regard  as  a  divine  revelation. 
But  it  would  be  a  revelation  in  which  nothing  is  revealed,  if  we  were 
authorized  thus  to  sit  in  judgment  on  every  portion  of  it ;  and  if  we  pro- 
fess to  find  that,  in  every  part,  the  writers  went  beyond  what  toe  choose  to 
assign  as  their  commission. 

A  good  deal  more  is  added  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  same  strain.  He 
says,  **  We  believe  that  none  can  doubt  of  the  existence  of  contradictions 
in  the  records.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  difficulties  in  a 
divine  revelation.  If  there  were  none  we  should  suspect  its  divinity.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  irreconcilable  contrarieties  in  a  divine 
revelation.     Indeed,  a  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  them." 

Now,  as  to  Scripture  difficulties,  we  may  at  once  say  that  there  may  be 
seeming  contradictions  which  toe  cannot  explain.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  inexplicable.  It  is  not  needful  to  admit  that  Scripture,  as 
it  proceeded  from  the  inspired  writers,  contained  any  real  contradictions. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  with  regard  to  all  ancient  works,  that 
errors  in  names,  numbers,  and  many  other  points  do  in  no  sense  afford 
examples  of  real  contradictions ;  because  in  such  things  the  mistakes  of 
existing  t;opies  must — if  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary — be  attributed 
to  the  transcribers,  and  not  to  the  original  writers.  This  principle  must 
be,  in  common  honesty,  extended  to  the  copies  of  Scripture. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chronological  or  historical  difficulty  has 
been  long  felt  and  known.  Various  answers  may  have  been  given,  and 
they  may  have  each  of  them  been  mffideni^  although  but  one  could  be 
correct ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  the  case  as  to  none  of  them.  Each 
of  them  is  sufficient,  if  it  so  far  meets  the  difficulty  as  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  insuperable  in  the  seeming  contradiction ;  and  this  may 
shew  us  that  difficulties — the  solution  of  which  toe  do  not  see — are  not, 
therefore,  insoluble.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  maintainors 
of  the  reality  of  contradictions  in  Scripture,  often  ^n^  them  in  places 
in  which  they  do  not  really  exist ;  and  they  bring  into  the  Bible  what  is 
as  little  there  as  is  the  phcenix  in  Job  xxix.  18. 

Dr.  Davidson  next  tries  to  shew  that  the  differing  order  of  the  events  as 
recorded  in  the  different  Gospels,  manifests  that  the  writer's  knowledge  on 
the  subject  was  imperfect.  But  which  of  the  evangelists  mys  that  he  in- 
tended rigidly  to  maintain  chronological  sequence,  or  to  report  the  whole  of 
a  discourse  ?  Till  this  be  shewn,  arguments  based  on  such  a  point  prove 
nothing.  Dr.  D.,  however,  says,  "  Some  of  them  have  certainly  related 
things  in  an  order  in  which  they  did  not  occur.  And  if  they  did  not 
possess  a  full  knowledge  of  such  things,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that 
they  had  a  perfectly  accurate  knowledge." 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  parts  into  which  he 
would  thus  divide  Scripture,  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  D.,  and  thus  he  is 
led  into  a  maze.  He  says,  in  part  of  his  argument  on  this  subject,  ''  If, 
therefore,  all  our  knowledge  partake  of  degrees  of  uncertainty,  even  the 
highest  religious  tmths, — if  their  evidence,  coming  to  minds  like  ours,  pro- 
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duces  Teiy  different  effects  apon  them,  it  need  not  be  thought  strange 
that  a  palpable  and  self-evident  boundary  line  between  moral  and  histori<^ 
or  spiritual  and  scientific  truth,  cannot  be  clearly  drawn."  How  much 
then  is  the  difficulty  increased  as  to  learning  what  God  teaches  us  in  the 
Scripture,  if  we  seek  to  introduce  unwarranted  distinctions,  and  make 
their  application  a  kind  of  pre-requisite. 

In  the  same  page,  Dr.  D.  speaks  of  those  who  are  "  battling  earnestly 
for  the  infallibility  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  written  Scriptures 
(though  9ome  things  uttered  in  some  parts  of  Job  are  expressly  censured  (tfter- 
wards)**  It  may  well  be  asked,  What  is  this  intended  to  convey?  Do 
those  who  maintain  the  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Job  hold  that  the 
same  sentiments  are  both  infallibly  true  and  certainly  false  P  Does  Dr. 
D.  suppose  that  any  one  holds  this  P  The  inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  a 
record,  involves  the  truth  of  all  its  parts,  and  that  such  sentiments  are 
those  of  the  speakers ;  and  thus  it  contains  sentiments  which  are  con- 
demned,  and  the  words  even  of  Satan  himself.  These  things  are  all  written 
for  our  learning ;  the  application  of  which  is  not  in  the  way  of  precept  or 
example,  but  by  warning  and  admonition. 

In  proof  that  the  view  of  Scripture  now  brought  forward  is  not  new 
in  this  country,  certain  citations  and  references  are  given  by  Dr.  David- 
son. It  is,  however,  rather  surprising  that  (in  p.  375)  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Y,  W.  Newman  and  his  Phases  of  Faith,  shewing  how  such  sen- 
timents were  brought  before  that  writer.  Dr.  Davidson  could  once 
take  the  place  of  uncompromising  opposition  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Newman, 
his  writings  and  his  sentiments :  it  is  then  strange  that  his  Phases  of 
Faith  should  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose.  How  much  may  not 
Mr.  Newman's  downward  course  be  attributable  to  his  reception  of  such 
opinions  as  ignored  revelation  as  a  whole,  and  yet  sought  to  hold  fast: 
all  that  was  admitted  to  be  morcd  and  religiotts  truth.  On  this  point,  his 
writings  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  melancholy  but  instructive  kind. 

There  are  many  passages  which  shew  how  Dr.  D.  now  regards  the 
writers  of  Scripture  as  left  to  the  resources  of  their  own  minds,  and  that 
on  subjects  of  no  small  importance. 

"They  [i.e.  "Luke  and  him  who  penned  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews"] probably  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
to  employ  the  Greek  version  solely  "  (p.  183). 

This  idea  of  obligation  would  greatly  limit  our  apprehension  of  the 
authority  which  their  writings  possess  for  us  in  teaching  us  the  truth  of 
God ;  for  Dr.  D.  seems,  in  what  follows,  to  imply  that  there  was  at  times 
at  least  a  mistaken  use  of  the  Greek  version.  On  this,  however,  he  has 
not  in  this  place  expressed  himself  very  clearly ;  and  he  adds :  "  The 
divine  Spirit,  however,  notwithstanding  defects  in  the  form  of  quotations, 
led  the  sacred  author  into  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament."  Then 
why  not  admit  that  the  same  Spirit  taught  each  writer  whai  he  should 
use  from  that  source,  and  how  he  should  employ  it  ? 

On  the  same  page  we  find  the  following : — "  He  who  committed  to 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  Luke  or  another,  has  followed 
the  Septuagint  exclusively,  even  where  it  differs  materidly  from  the 
Hebrew  text.     He  was  wholly  dependent  upon  it.     Hence  he  could  not 
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but  follow  it  where  it  gave  an  erroneous  representation  of  the  Hebrew. 
Tholuck  even  thinks  that  the  writer  participated  in  the  Alexandrian 
view  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  translators,  because  passages  where 
God  is  not  the  speaker  are  cited  as  the  words  of  Grod  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Compare  i.  6,  7,  8 ;  iv.  4,  7 ;  vii.  21 ;  iii.  7,  10,  15." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  why  this  sentiment  of  Tholuck's  should  be  men- 
tioned, unless  it  be  as  worthy  of  some  approval,  at  all  events  as  being  not 
very  objectionable.  But  to  what  woiQd  this  sentiment  in  its  mildest  aspect 
amount  P  It  would  imply  that  perhaps  the  sacred  writers  had  ascribed  to 
God  words  and  sentences  which  they  ought  not  to  have  attributed  to  so 
high  a  source.  He,  however,  who  rightly  admits  that  the  writers  of  the 
^ew  Testament  were  authorized  as  teachers  of  religious  truth,  must 
receive  as  conclusive,  their  Btatements,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  saith,"  and  the 
like,  with  which  they  introduce  citations  from  the  Old  Testament.  They 
ascribed  declarations  of  Scripture  to  God,  because  they  really  belonged  to 
liim,  and  not  from  any  misconception,  which,  if  true,  would  have  disquaU- 
fied  them  as  those  by  whom  infallible  truth  could  be  communicated.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  Old  Testament  citations  found  in  the 
New,  but  if  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  in  which  the  inspired 
writers  depart  from  the  LXX.,  and  revert  to  the  Hebrew  text  are  such  as 
shew  their  definiteness  of  purpose  in  all  that  they  thus  introduced.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  say  with  Dr.  Davidson,  "  Some  were  more  dependent 
on  the  LXX. ;  others,  less  so.  Some  occasionally  departed  from  it  and 
followed  the  Hebrew  in  preference ;  while  others  adopted  the  Greek  where 
a  different  course  might  have  been  better.  The  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  sacred  writers  were  different, — their  mental  habitudes  and  tastes  dis- 
similar, and  the  external  form  of  their  citations  differ  accordingly."  If 
we  were  fully  to  admit  the  notion  implied  in  the  words  "  differ  accord- 
^g^y/'  ^6  should  make  the  Scripture  very  much  to  proceed  from  man 
simply. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  hermeneutical  procedure  of  Christ, 
the  Apostles,  Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews.  For 
while  all  may  be  grouped  together  in  their  general  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Old  Testament,  they  can  also  be  separated.  The  use  they  make  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  exactly  the  same.  The  application  of  it,  for 
example,  by  Paul,  is  far  inferior  in  depth,  comprehensiveness,  and  spiritu- 
ality to  that  which  characterizes  the  Saviour.  Again,  there  are  a  subtilty  and 
insight  into  the  Old  Testament, — a  perception  of  the  internal  connection 
between  it  and  the  New  in  Paul, — which  are  not  found  in  the  Evangelists. 
The  parallels  drawn  by  the  latter  between  the  various  parts  of  the  two 
economies,  and  the  divine  intention  they  find  in  these  parallels  are  peculiar. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  difference  between  the  customary  application 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  found  in  the 
Paidine  Epistles.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Pauline,  because  the  historical 
sense  is  less  regarded"  (p.  188). 

This  seems  to  make  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  a  thing  dependent 
on  the  mental  character  of  the  different  writers,  instead  of  acbiowledging 
that  this  at  all  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whom  they  wrote. 
This  is  fully  laid  down  by  Dr.  D.  as  being  his  opinion  in  p.  190,  in  a 
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sentence  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  portion :  "  The  only  test  that  can  be 
used  to  determine  whether  in  any  instance  the  wrovouL  supposed  to  lie  in 
an  Old  Testament  passage  he  objectively  true — a  divinely  intended  thing — 
must  be  sought  in  the  drcnmstance  of  the  supposed  spiritual  prefiguration 
harmonizing  mth  or  eotUradicting  the  historical  sense.  If  it  refuse  to 
coincide  with  the  right  meaning  of  the  passage,  it  is  of  a  purely  mbjectwe 
character,  having  no  reality  except  in  the  writer^s  own  ideas.  But  if  the 
true  hiBtorical  sense  be  preserved,  the  parallel  is  objective  and  divinely  in- 
tended. According  to  this  criterion,  Tholnck  and  others  find  in  John  xi. 
51;  xviii.  9;  Matt  viii.  17,  a  vvovoia  created  by  the  writer's  own 
subjectivity." 

If  this  were  correct,  how  could  we  depend  on  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture P  This  now  leads  us  right  into  the  sphere  of  "  religious  and  moral 
truth ;"  and  the  full  character  of  inspiration  is  as  much  now  denied  there 
as  it  is  elsewhere  in  that  which  had  been  excluded  from  such  a  category. 
But  now  the  dogmatic  teaching  that  such  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  an 
Old  Testament  passage  is  subjected  to  the  notion  which  each  individual 
may  form  of  its  fitness.  If  this  soitability  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of 
each  reader,  its  reality  may  be  denied,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  unreal ; 
in  other  words  as  a  mistake  of  the  New  Testament  writer.  On  these 
principles  how  could  God  give  authoritative  teaching  as  to  facts  and  their 
import  ?  for  each  individual  is  represented  as  authorized  to  use  his  subjec- 
tive notions  as  more  certain,  and  more  authoritative  than  that  which  the 
Scripture  says.  Thus  all  objective  truth — religious  as  well  as  all  other — 
becomes  an  uncertain  thing ;  and  man^  whose  nature  and  apprehensions  are 
so  opposed  to  God  and  his  truth,  becomes  the  absolute  authority.  The 
statement  that  Tholuck  and  others  would  apply  to  such  a  passage  as  John 
xi.  51,  the  notion  of  some  subjective  vjrovoia  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
seems  strange  indeed  to  those  who  read  what  is  there  written  as  being  a 
true  declaration  :  '*  And  this  spake  he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high  priest 
that  year,  he  prophesied,  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation."  If  the 
solemn  declarations  of  the  writers  of'  Scripture  be  not  received,  where  or 
when  shall  we  believe  them ;  or  have  we  any  real  revelation  from  God 
at  all  P 

The  principles  thus  enunciated  are  applied  throughout  the  volume  to 
the  discussion  of  particular  portions,  such  as  those  in  which  difficulties 
exist  or  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  to  the  maintenance  of  theories  rela- 
tive to  documents  which  ingenious  systematizers  have  devised,  and  to  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind,  against  which  Dr.  Davidson  formerly  wrote, 
and  the  upholding  of  which  he  once  condemned.  Such  passages  may  be 
easily  noted  by  a  careful  reader ;  they  may  mislead  any  one  who  is  not 
heedful  of  what  he  reads,  or  who  is  willing  to  regard  the  authority  of 
.  Scripture  with  laxity. 

It  may  be  said  that  others  have  no  business  to  judge  Dr.  D.,  and  that 
it  is  the  place  of  Christian  charity  to  abstain  from  all  remark.  Even  if 
this  had  been  true,  it  would  not  apply  to  the  case  before  us.  Such  senti- 
ments are  wholly  out  of  place  when  brought  in  by  another  into  Home's 
Introduction,  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  there  in 
spite  of  remonstrance.     And  if  important  doctrinal  differences  do  exist, 
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it  is  not  the  place  of  charity  to  deny  or  ignore  that  such  is  the  fact,  even 
though  mach  and  true  sorrow  be  felt  for  those  who  maintain  what  is 
regarded  as  false. 

But  whatever  be  said  as  to  this,  Dr.  Davidson  has  not  abstained  from 
bringing  the  most  serious  doctrinal  charges  against  all  who  uphold  or 
accept  any  Christian  confession  considered  orthodox,  or  any  of  the  creeds 
drawn  up  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  adopted  as  giving  true 
teaching  as  to' the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  etc. 

In  speaking  of  the  eighth  of  Proverbs,  Dr.  D.  devotes  more  than 
two  pages  to  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  wisdom  in  that 
chapter  is  a  personal  designation  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter  is  what  Christian  expositors  have  very  frequently, 
if  not  commonly  held.  Dr.  Davidson  sets  out  on  this  subject  by  saying 
(p.  779)  :  "  As  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  first  part  (verses  I — 11) 
contains  an  elegant  personification  of  wisdom  in  the  abstract ;  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  same  is  continued  throughout."  To  this  statement 
that  this  *'  is  universally  admitted"  must  be  simply  said,  Non  constat.  Let 
Dr.  M'Caul's  Eemarks  (which  will  be  presently  cited)  on  this  chapter  be 
considered  (and  Dr.  D.'s  attention  was  ^eeiaUy  called  to  them) ;  and  it 
is  manifest  how  unitedly  this  chapter  has  been  regarded  by  some  exposi- 
tors at  least.  Dr.  D.  continues :  "  But  many  suppose  that  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirtieth  verse.  Wisdom  is  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  writer,  it  is  thought,  passes  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal, 
hypostatic  Word."  This  doctrine  Dr.  D.  then  controverts,  specially  refer- 
ring to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Holden.  He  then  gives  his  own  arguments 
against  this  mode  of  regarding  the  chapter ;  to  the  first  statement  (pre- 
sently to  be  quoted),  it  should  be  said  that  the  English  translation  of  verse 
22  is  fully  and  successfully  defended  by  Dr.  M'Caul;  ''Jehovah  possessed 
me"  is  the  true  force  of  the  sentence ;  and  it  does  not  teach  that  the 
speaker  was  a  creature. 

'*  The  22nd  verse  says,  Jehovah  created  me.  The  best  judges  admit 
that  the  verb  rn^  means  here  to  create ;  not  possess  as  the  English  Bible 
has  it.  So  it  is  translated  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Gesenius,  and  the  LXX., 
Targum,  Peschito.  Hence,  according  to  the  true  sense,  if  the  passage 
refer  to  the  Son,  he  must  be  a  created  being,  as  the  Arians  hold.  Holden 
interprets,  'possessed  me  by  right  of  paternity  and  generation.  The 
Father  possessed  the  Son,  had,  or  as  it  were  acquired  him  by  an  eternal 
generation.'  What  this  language  means  we  are  unable  to  fathom.  It  is 
certainly  based  on  an  improper  version  of  the  verb.  Again,  in  the  24th 
verse,  we  read  of  wisdom  being  bom,  which  is  the  equivalent  [P  ?  P]  to 
created  in  the  22nd  verse.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  idea .  of  the 
Second  person  in  the  Trinity,  who  is  described  here,  if  described  at  all,  in 
his  divine  nature  alone.  But  Holden  has  a  method  of  applying  the  expres- 
sion to  the  Son :  '  I  conclude  it  is  applied  to  him  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
forth,  expressive  of  his  divine  and  eternal  generation,* — an  explanation 
unintelligible  to  us."  It  really  seems  as  if  Dr.  D.  were  disposed  to 
ignore  the  common  belief  of  Christians,  that  the  Son,  the  Second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  was  the  Son  in  his  divine  nature,  begotten  of  the  Father 
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chapter  of  Banich.  Alto  from  the  ziiTtfa  of  Eodetiafticiu,  vene  32.'  It  appears  to 
have  been  all  the  fame  to  Eniedinns  which  of  the  four  intorpretatioiis  a  man  reoeived, 
provided  he  only  rejected  the  personality.  This  indifference  gives  ns  bat  a  poor  idea 
either  of  his  love  of  tmth  or  of  his  ability  as  an  interpreter.  If  he  only  got  rid  of 
the  Christian  interpretation,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ascertain  the 
true  sense.  Sodnians  generally  pride  themsdves  on  their  power  and  clearness  of 
thought,  and  acnte  ezerdae  of  their  reason.  Surely  nothing  but  intellectaal  deficiency, 
or  utter  indifference  about  religion,  would  suffer  any  man,  but  especisUy  a  oontro- 
versialist,  to  float  about  between  four  opinions,  and  to  leave  a  whole  chapter  of  the 
Bible  without  any  definite  sense. 

"  Crell,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed  a  thought  from  the  Rabbles,  is  more  defi- 
nite. He  says,  '  Solomon  treats  of  wisdom,  whidi,  formed  in  the  mind  of  God  before 
the  ages,  has  been  manifested  by  the  law  of  God,  and  by  it  communicated  to  men.' 
He  foolishly  tries  to  escape  from  the  expression.  Wisdom  of  God,  because  St.  Paul 
applies  that  expression  to  Christ,  and  therefore  talks  of  wisdom  having  been  formed 
in  the  mind  of  God,  in  order  to  make  it  a  creature,  and  thus  fidls  into  an  absurdity, 
which,  after  all,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  God,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  enveloped  in  thick  darkness  or  revealed  in  the  law,  cannot  be  a  crea- 
ture, and  never  was  formed.  If  he  forms  for  himself  wisdom  or  knowledge,  which 
he  had  not  eternally  and  essentially,  he  is  a  mutable  being  like  ourselves.  If  it  be 
immutable,  bis  wisdom  is  also  immutable,  and,  therefore,  most  be  nncreate  and  eto*- 
nal.  But,  after  all,  this  created  wisdom,  revraled  in  the  law,  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  this  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs.  The  wisdom  here  spoken  of  is  that  by  which 
*  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  rule.'  But  ail  judges,  for  example  among  the  heathen, 
do  not  rule  by  the  wisdom  revealed  in  the  law ;  therefore,  the  wisdom  here  spoken 
of  is  not  that  revealed  in  the  law. 

"  The  fact  is,  the  only  plausible  mode  of  interpretetion  is  to  make  Wisdom  either 
the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom  or  the  abstract  idea,  though  neither  will  solve  the 
whole  chapter.  If  Wisdom  be  token  for  the  divine  attribute,  a  great  many  of  the 
affirmations  of  the  chapter  may  be  explained.  The  divine  attribute  of  wisdom  may 
be  said  to  cry  to  the  sons  of  men, — to  be  eternal, — to  have  had  a  part  in  creation. — 
to  have  been  God's  delight, — ^to  have  rejoiced  in  the  sons  of  men,  ete.  But  there 
is  one  insuperable  difficulty.  It  is  said  in  verse  35,  '  Whoso  findeth  me  findeth 
life.'  No  man  can  find  God's  attribute  of  wisdom.  It  is  infinite,  and  therefore 
no  man  can  attain  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  God's  attribute  of  wisdom  cannot  be 
that  which  is  here  spoken  of.  There  is  equal  difficulty  in  receiving  the  abstract  idea 
of  wisdom  as  the  subject  of  the  chapter.  To  carry  the  abstract  idea  of  wisdom  con- 
sistently through  the  chapter,  the  idea  ought  to  remain  everywhere  invariably  the 
same.  But  if  the  word  wisdom  necessarily  stend  in  one  place  for  one  idea,  and  in 
another  for  another  idea,  the  abstraction  is  lost ;  and  though  the  word  remain  the 
same,  we  have,  in  fact,  two  subjects.  Such  a  change  is,  in  this  chapter,  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  in  one  place  wisdom  is  spoken  of  as  the  possession  of  Grod :  '  God 
possessed  me  the  beginning  of  his  ways ;'  and  is,  therefore,  infinite  and  nncreate.  In 
another  place  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  possession  of  man :  '  He  that  findeth  me  findeth 
life ;'  and  is,  therefore,  as  being  finite  and  created,  altogether  different  from  the 
wisdom  before  spoken  of ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  abstract  idea  the 
subject  of  the  chapter.  Besides,  an  abstract  idea  of  this  kind  is  a  nonentity,  or  at 
best  but  a  mere  creation  of  the  human  mind.  A  personification  of  an  abstract  idea 
might,  therefore,  occur  in  human  uninspired  writings,  but  cannot  be  received  in  a 
divine  revelation,  and  makes  some  parts  of  this  chapter  contain  no  sense  at  alL 
Thus,  if  abstract  wisdom  be  the  subject  here  spoken  of,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  '  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.'  It  has  no  meaning, 
and  conveys  absolutely  no  idea.  It  wiU  not  do  to  say,  it  is  a  figure.  The  figures 
employed,  even  by  a  sensible  man,  must  convey  some  meaning.  A  figure  wifiiout 
meaning  is  the  invention  of  a  fool,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  word 
of  God.  The  impossibility,  therefore,  of  carrying  the  figure  consistently  through 
the  chapter,  shews  that  abstract  wisdom  is  not  the  subject.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  asked,  How  can  it  be  said  that  abstract  wisdom  '  cries'  or  '  calls'  to  the  sons  of 
men."  .... 
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'*  If,  then,  this  chapter  cannot  be  explained  anegorically,  the  only  alternatiTe  is 
to  take  it  in  its  proper  sense ;  and  then  wisdom  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  per- 
sonal agent  I  co-equal  and  co -eternal  with  the  Father. 

*'  lliat  wisdom  is  an  intelligent  personal  agent  appears  from  the  attributes  and 
actions  ascribed  to  her.  Wisdom,  *  speaks/  gives  '  instruction/  '  inhabiteth  prudence/ 
'  loves  them  that  love  her/  '  rejoices/  '  delights  in  the  sons  of  men ;'  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  parallel  passage  in  the  first  chapter,  20 — 32,  '  calls,'  'reproves,'  and  has 
a  spirit  wfalch  she  can  pour  out, — actions  and  attributes  which  belong  only  to  a  per- 
sonal intelligent  agent.  If  it  had  been  the  purpose  and  will  of  God  to  teach  that 
wisdom  is  a  person,  language  more  fitting  could  not  be  found.  The  easiness  and 
obviousness  of  the  interpretation  is  a  strong  ai^nment  for  its  truth.  The  maxim, 
that  when  an  easy  and  proximate  principle  will  solve  the  phsenomena,  a  more  remote 
one  is  not  to  be  sought,  is  just  as  true  and  applicable  in  interpretation  as  in  natural 
philosophy.  The  ingeniousness  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  may,  therefore, 
always  be  looked  on  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  falsehood,  and  vice  versd,  the  sim- 
plicity and  obviousness  of  an  exposition  as  an  accreditive  of  its  truth.  When,  there- 
fore, all  acknowledge  that  wisdom  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  person — and  this  the  Soci- 
nians  do  not  deny, — this  fact  goes  far  to  prove  that  wisdom  is  a  person.  The  impossi- 
bility of  producing  a  consistent  allegorical  interpretation  raises  this  presumptive 
evidence  to  absolute  demonstration. 

'*  But  that  the  interpretation  which  makes  wisdom  a  real  person  is  the  true  and 
natural  one,  can  be  proved  even  by  the  confession  of  adversaries.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  deniers  of  Christ's  eternal  deity  applied  this  passage  to  a  real  person,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  considered  it  as  the  stronghold  of  their  doctrine.  The  Arians  find- 
ing that  the  words,  '  The  Lord  possessed  me  the  beginning  of  his  way,'  had  been 
rendered  by  the  LXX.,  KOptos  tKruri  fic  .df>xV  ^^y  cwtov,  *  The  Lord  created  me 
the  beginning  of  his  ways,'  endeavoured  thereby  to  prove  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
creature.  By  doing  so,  they  acknowledged  that  a  real  person  was  intended,  and 
that  Christ  was  that  person.  In  the  principle  of  interpretation,  therefore,  the  Arians 
agreed  with  the  Catholic  Church,  though  in  their  argument  from  the  word  ^icrt(r€ 
they  were  mistaken,  as  is  easily  shewn.     If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  that 

the  Hebrew  word  r^g  may  sometimes  be  translated  by  the  Greek  word  fcr(^»,  to 
create ;  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  because  it  is  used  of  wisdom,  therefore 
wisdom  is  a  creature.  To  establish  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  shewn  either  that 
rpp^  always  signifies  to  create,  or  that,  though  it  sometimes  has  another  signification, 
it  must  necessarily  signify  create  in  this  particular  place.  The  first  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, because  it  is  well  known  that  the  LXX.  have,  besides  irr/fcn,  used  the  words 
Krdo/xaif  dryopd(co,  irc^>d\afifi<iifa  tis  KTriffiv,  yewdwy  dyavdca,  KaBlffrrifiif  as  the  ren- 
dering for  rD|7.  The  second  is  equally  impossible.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  require  this  translation — much,  as  will  appear  presently,  to  demand  a  different 
rendering.  So  that  even  granting  the  possibility  of  such  a  translation  elsewhere,  as 
it  is  not  necessftry  here,  it  will  not  warrant  the  Arian  conclusion.  But,  secondly,  I 
must  express  my  belief  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  where  the  word 

tVp^  signifies  create.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  most  usual  signi- 
fication is,  to  po98e98f  or  to  obtain  posaemon  (tf.  This  appears  from  the  LXX. 
Version  itself^  which  in  sixty-four  places  translate  npl?  by  Krdofiaif  in  four  others  by 
its  cognate  hyopd(uf  and  only  twice  by  Krt(u,  Secondly,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in 
any  of  the  derivative  conjugations  or  nouns  the  signification  create  is  to  be  found. 

In  Jer.  xxxii.  15,  the  Niphal  occurs  D^FQ  u^  i^,  '  Houses  shall  yet  be  possessed.' 
In  Zech.  xiii.  5,  the  Hiphil  occurs  ^^D  ^3|?ri  DIM,  where  tlie  LXX.  has  darBprnros 

iyemrricr^  /a€  ix  veorrtrSs  fiou,  and  which  Aben  Ezra  translates  ^sVTTsn,  '  made  me 
inherit.'    The  English  version  following  Kimchi,  has,  '  Man  taught  me  to  keep 

cattle  from  my  youth,'  which  still  laakes  possess  the  sense  of  the  root,  as  n3^,  pos- 
session, is  the  word  for  cattle.    The  derivative  nouns  are  rnpo  just  mentioned^  Topp 

purchase,  possession,  and  ^Tjp.  possession,  so  that  not  one  of  the  derivative  verbs  or 
nouns  testifies  to  the  signification  create,  and  all  bear  witness  to  the  signification 
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jpount.  lliirdly,  the  pMMget  whidi  are  dtad  ai  containing  the  sense  create,  are 
inoonclotiTe,  and  may  be  expoonded  just  as  well  or  better  by  the  word  postest. 
The  passages  which  Gesenios  giTes*  are : — Gen.  xiv.  19,  22,  where  the  expression 

oocurs,  '  the  most  high  God/  fnK^  tnn^  rtp,  *  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.' 
Now  in  both  these  ▼erses  the  signification  poaen  is  more  congmons  to  the  matter  m 
hand.  Firsti  Melchisedeo  blesses  Abraham,  beranse  the  most  high  God  had  giyen 
his  enemies  and  their  spoil  into  his  possession,  where  posseuor  is  evidently  a  more 
cognate  idea  than  creator.  Then  Abraham  swears  by  the  most  high  God  that  he  will 
not  take  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe  latchet,  where  the  prominent  idea  is  again  ponewon. 
To  swear,  therefore,  by  him  who  possesses  all  things  was  perfectly  natural.  Here 
the  LXX.  has  firriirt,  bat  from  what  has  been  said,  erroneously.      The  Targum  of 

Onkelos  has  vsrm  vrom  rrrap,  '  whose  possession  is  the  heaven  and  earth.' 
*'  The  next  passage  is  Deut.  xxxii.  6. 

*  Is  he  not  thy  father  that  possesseth  thee  ? 
Hath  he  not  made  thee  and  established  thee  V 

Where  the  Targum  and  LXX.  agree  with  the  English.    The  former  has,  MH  m^ 

rt*n  nn  *p3M, '  Is  he  not  thy  father,  and  thou  art  his  ? '  The  LXX. — ovk  avrhs 
oZt6s  trov  wvriip  iieHio'ar6  trt  ictd  frodfo'^  <rc.  And  tiiat  all  three  are  right  here? 
and  Gesenins  wrong,  will  be  evident  from  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  passage. 

If,  following  Gesenius,  we  translate  ^p;?  that  created  thee,  we  have,  inasmuch  as  it 

is  followed  by  '^(^  he  made  thee,  a  sort  of  tautology  which  destroys  the  el^;ance 
of  the  passage,  and  obscures  the  beauty  of  the  climax.  Moses  is  shewing  the  hein- 
ousness  of  Israel's  sin.  It  is,  he  says,  a  sin  against  a  father,  a  possessor,  a  maker, 
an  establisher.  Israel,  he  says,  is  bound  to  obey  God,  as  a  child  a  father, — ^as  a  slave, 
who  is  the  owner's  property,  his  possessor, — as  the  creature,  the  creator  to  whom  he 
owes  his  existence.  As  a  creature,  too,  not  made  to  be  thrown  away,  but  established 
firmly,  him  who  has  power  to  annihilate,  and  yet  has  vouchsafed  to  establish.  Here 
is  a  b^utiftil  and  forcible  gradation,  which  Gesenius's  interpretation  entirely  de- 
stroys. 

"  The  last  passage  which  he  adduces  is  Ps.  cxxxix.  13,  'n^  mg  htm  ^,  '  For 
thou  hast  possessed  mv  reins,'  which  the  LXX.  translates  in  the  same  manner,  tm 
ffh  iKT^ffw  robs  v€<f>povs  fJLov.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  the  signification 
create  were  here  necessary,  but  further  consideration  shews  that  here  also,  to  pre- 
serve the  gradation,  poseeee  is  necessary.  The  Psalmist  had  said,  '  The  darkness  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  with  thee :'  he  then  gives  the  reason — '  Thou  hast  possessed 
my  reins ;  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb.'  If  nap  here  signify  create, 
both  members  of  the  verse  convey  exactly  the  same  idea — '  My  thoughts  must  be 
known  to  thee,  because  thou  hast  created  me ;  t.  e.,  a  poverty  of  idea  is  concealed  by 
a  variety  of  language.  But  if  the  sense  possess  be  retained  in  the  first  member,  we 
have  a  gradation  of  thought  as  well  as  a  change  of  words — *  My  thoughts  are  all 
open  to  thee,  for  thou  possessedst  my  reins,  the  fountain  of  thought ;  yea,  thou  didst 
create  me  even  in  mv  mother's  womb.' 

"In  no  case,  therefore,  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  signification  create.  On 
the  contrary,  as  producing  tautology  and  weakening  the  thought,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. The  meaning  of  the  word,  then,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  that  which  it 
has  in  every  other  passage  of  the  Bible ;  tiiat  is,  possess.  Such  also  was  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Albert  Schultens,  who  in  his  comment  on  the  passage,  says,  '  Quid  venc 

interioris  in  verbo  ii3p  indicavi  ad  cap.  4,  5,  tanquam  peculium  eximie  carum  vd 
acquirere  vd  possidere,'  in  loc.  But  besides  the  general  usage  of  the  Bible,  the  con- 
text of  this  verse  declares  against  the  possibility  of  a  creature  being  here  intended. 
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The  attributes  and  actions  ascribed  to  wisdom  are  those  which  exclusively  belong  to 
the  very  and  eternal  God. 

"  Wiratf  wisdom  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  royal  and  judicial  authority,  and  of  the 
wisdom  whereby  it  is  justly  exercised — '  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice.' In  Daniel  ii.  21,  it  is  predicated  of  God — '  He  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up 
kings :  he  giveth  wisdom  to  tiie  wise/  etc. 

''Secondly,  wisdom  is  described  as  eternal.  'The  Lord  possessed  me  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.     I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 

the  beginning  or  ever  the  earth  was,'  ^^  ^1^  which  Schultens  translates — ab  ante- 
rioritatibus  teme  ;  and  on  which  he  remarks,  lUa  anteriora  terrse  baud  dubie  iterum 
sternitatem  exprimunt.  The  verses  which  follow,  when  compared  with  the  90th 
Psalm,  put  this  beyond  doubt.  '  When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth  : 
when  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mountains  were 
settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth.'  In  almost  the  same  language  Moses 
describes  the  divine  eternity — '  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  -world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God.' 

"Thirdly,  wisdom  is  said  to  have  a  temple  and  sacrifices.  . .  . 

'*  Fourthly,  wisdom  gives  the  very  same  invitation  here  which  in  Isaiah  is  ascribed 
to  Gk)d.  ... 

"  Fifthly,  both  make  the  same  promise  of  life  to  obedience.  .  . . 

"  Sixthly,  wisdom  promises  to  do  what  God  alone  can  do.  She  says,  '  Behold, 
I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you.'  .  .  . 

"  Seventhly,  wisdom  executes  judgment  upon  those  who  refuse  to  hearken,  just 
as  God  does.  ... 

"  The  most  careless  reader  of  the  Bible  must  observe  that  the  language  used  con- 
cerning wisdom  is  the  very  same  as  that  used  concerning  God.  The  Being  who  is 
the  source  of  all  authority,  royal  and  judicial ;  who  is  eternal;  who  has  a  temple  and 
sacrifices  ;  who  can  btetow  the  same  spiritual  food ;  give  the  same  promise  of  life ; 
dispense  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  execute  judgment  upon  the  disobedient — 
must  be  God:  though,  from  having  been  eternally  anointed,  brought  forth  from 
everlasting,  and  God's  delight,  a  distinctness  of  personality  is  asserted."e 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Mc  Gaul  will  suffice  to  shew  that  competent 
judges  of  Hebrew  are  not  compelled  to  depart  from  the  common  rendering 
of  this  chapter,  though  Dr.  Davidson  without  proof  asserts  the  contrary. 
The  remarks  on  interpretation  will  shew  that  the  belief  that  the  eternal 
Son  of  Grod  is  here  spoken  of,  is  one  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  a  few 
assertions.  Dr.  Davidson's  statements  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  proof  afforded  in  this  chapter  to  distinct  personality  in  the 
Godhead:  they  ignore  the  strong  and  full  arguments  on  the  subject, 
which,  perhaps,  if  they  had  proceeded  firom  a  foreign  writer,  might  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  Grod's  revealed  truth  ia  untouched  by 
assertions,  even  though  unhappily  some  minds  may  be  troubled. 

S.  P.  Tbegelles. 


LOKD  HERVEY  ON  THE  GENEALOGIES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.*^ 

Deab  Sib, — Lord  A.  Hervey's  reply,  in  your  number  of  last  April,  to  ray 
observations  on  his  Scriptural  "  Genealogies  "  of  the  January  preceding, 
should  have  been  sooner  noticed  by  me,  lest  his  Lordship's  propositions 
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in  that  reply  should  be  held  to  be  acquiesced  in :  and  I  trust,  though  late 
in  the  field,  you  will  allow  me  still  to  answer  them. 

Lord  Hervey  divides  the  objections  in  my  letter  into  two  heads :  one 
of  which  he  designates  "  oUcure  iatfereneet**  comprehending  the  points  as 
to  the  two  families  of  Caleb  and  Salmon :  the  other  he  calls  "  a  eUstinct 
argumeni'*  relating  to  the  genealogies  of  Jerahmeel's  family ;  and  the  iden- 
tity of  Zabad,  an  Egyptian  offset  of  that  house,  with  one  of  David's 
**  valiant  men,**  in  1  Chron.  xi.  41. 

As  I  mean  to  be  brief,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  "  distinct  argu- 
ment,  and  begin  with  the  first  point  of  that  division,  and  the  state  of 
Jerahmeers  family.  Lord  Hervey  asks  on  this  subject,  "  Why  your  corres- 
pondent makes  the  twenty-four  generations  of  Jerahmeel,  found  in  1  Chron. 
li.  36,  come  down  to  the  time  of  David?  If  I  should  assert,"  says  his 
Lordship,  "  that  Jerahmeel's  line  is  brought  down  to  Hezekiah's  reign,  or 
to  the  captivity,  how  will  your  correspondent  prove  me  wrong  ?"  My 
answer  is.  Because  the  whole  of  the  chapter  is  plainly  a  compilation  of 
the  age  of  David ;  drawn  up  to  shew  the  state  of  his  own  family,  and 
some  of  its  recognized  collateral  branches,  at  no  very  late  period  of  the 
king's  life.  The  whole  table  constitutes  one  genealogical  tree  of  the  royal 
house,  beginning  with  its  root  in  Judah,  and  from  Hezron,  a  main  stem 
of  that  root,  deducing  three  branches  or  lines  of  collateral  descent,  down 
to  the  time  of  David.  Of  these,  the  first  refers  to  David's  own  progeni- 
tors, from  Bam  the  second  son  of  Hezron,  which  is  given  in  its  l^al 
generations  only,  as  St.  Matthew  gives  it ;  but  in  connexion  with  which 
there  is  an  account  of  the  brothers  of  the  king,  and  his  two  sisters,  Ze- 
ruiah  and  Abigail,  with  the  king's  nephews  from  those  sisters ;  all  of  whom, 
brothers  and  nephews,  were  "celebrities"  of  David's  reign.  There  that 
line  stops ;  plainly  ending  with  the  time  of  the  king,  and  taking  precedence 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Hezron,  because  it  was  the 
royal  line.     Its  close  is  at  ver.  17,  with  Amasa  the  son  of  Abigail. 

From  this  verse  to  verse  24  succeed  two  ** riders'*  to  the  line  of 
Hezron ;  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  old  pedigrees,  to  shew  the  names 
of  celebrated  persons  upon  worn-out  or  disconnected  collateral  stems; 
shewing  that  from  the  common  root,  through  the  youngest  son  of  Hezron, 
had  proceeded  the  three  historical  "  celebrities" — Hur,  Uri,  and  Bezaleel ; 
all  mentioned  in  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  It  shews  also  that,  by  a 
second  marriage  of  Hezron  with  a  sister  of  Gilead,  the  family  in  that 
line  had  become  the  inheritors  of  threescore  cities  in  GUead :  and  by  the 
same  connexion  had  also  come  the  inheritance  in  Tekoa.  This  parentheti- 
cal record  ends  at  ver.  24. 

Then,  at  ver.  25,  succeeds  the  pedigree  of  Jerahmeel,  the  firstborn  of 
Hezron,  who  seems  to  have  produced  no  celebrated  men :  and  this  ex- 
tends, in  its  proper  Jewish  line,  to  ver.  33 ;  ending  in  the  usual  words, 
"  these  were  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel"  To  this  is  subjoined  the  pedigree  of  a 
foreign  offset  of  the  house  of  Sheshan,  (the  sixth  in  descent  from  Jerah- 
meel), by  a  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Sheshan  with  an  Egyptian  servant 
of  her  father.  In  this  account  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  Sheshan 
had  no  sons,  but  only  daughters :  and  in  its  proper  place  in  Jerahmeel's 
pedigree,   under  the  line  of  Sheshan,  it  is  written  at  ver.  31,   thus: 
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'*The  sons  of  Ishi,  Sheslmii;  and  the  children  of  Sheshan,  AMaV*  Lord 
Hervey  considers  that  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian  were  entitled  tp  this 
name  '*  of  Ahlai ;"  but  the  account  does  not  warrant  it.  The  Egyptian 
line  is  distinct,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from  the  wife's  ancestor.  This  foreign  line  ends  conclusively  with  the 
name  of  Elishama ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  time  of  David.  At 
▼er.  42  commences  the  genealogy  of  the  third  son  of  Hezron — ''  Caleb 
the  brother  of  Jerahmeeli*'  and  at  ver.  50  follows  one  of  "  Caleb  the  son 
of  Hur^  the  firstborn  of  Ephratah;^*  which  Hur  is  shewn,  above  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Caleb  (Hezron's  son)  by  a  second  wife,  (the  Ephratah 
from  whom  it  is  before  stated  had  proceeded  Hur,  Uri,  and  Bezaleel). 
This  double  descent  of  the  family  of  Caleb,  probably  from  being  both 
celebrated  men,  completely  explains  the  historian's  use  of  the  name  in  its 
plural  number;  in  ver.  9 ;  where  he  first  enumerates  the  three  branches  of 
Hezron's  family. 

In  the  descents  of  the  first  Caleb,  which  extend  to  eight  genera- 
tions, there  are  found  in  the  fourth  and  two  subsequent  generations,  as  I 
shewed  in  my  letter  of  January,  several  names  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages  of  Judah ;  which  names,  as  they  are  in  parallel  generations  to 
the  Hnes  of  Bezaleel  and  the  next  descent,  fix  the  period  of  those  tovm- 
bearing  names  as  of  the  time  of  Bezaleel  and  his  next  succeeding  line ;  and 
plainly  therefore  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  settlement  of  the  land. 

In  the  account  of  ^^the  second  Caleb"  the  son  of  Hur,  there  is  a 
similar  purpose  veiy  evident,  of  shewing  descendent  towns  or  settlements 
from  that  line:  but  there  these  settlements  appear,  not  in  the  fourth 
and  sequent  lines  from  the  name  of  Caleb,  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  in 
the  SECOND  descent  and  its  sequences  from  that  name  ;•  corresponding 
exactly  to  t^e  relative  dates  of  the  two  Chelubai,  in  relation  to  the  period 
of  the  country's  settlement.  Thus,  from  this  Caleb  it  is  shewn  came 
Shobal  the  father  of  Kiijath-jearim,  Salma  the  father  of  Beth-lehem, 
Hareph  the  father  of  Beth-gader.  From  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim 
came  the  Ithrites,  the  Puhites,  and  other  families.  Erom  the  sons  of 
Salma,  besides  Beth-lehem,  came  the  Netqphathites,  "  Ataroth  "  the  house 
qf  Joab  (interpreted  "crowns"  of  the  house  of  Joab),  and  other  families. 

An  object  in  shewing  these  families  of  Uezron  and  their  towns  to  be 
collateral  branches  of  the  king's  house  was  likely  to  have  arisen  in  the  time 
of  a  first  king  of  the  line  of  Hezron,  but  could  not  very  well  have  happened 
at  any  other  time :  and  the  reference  to  Joab,  in  connexion  with  the  last 
of  these  names,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  of  David's  captains,  as  well 
as  his  nephew,  seems  again  to  indicate  the  termination  of  their  descents 
in  the  time  of  that  king.  I  do  not  venture  to  determine  the  meaning  of' 
the  expression,  "Ataroth  the  house  of  Joab,"  in  connexion  with  the 
name  of  Netophathites ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Joab  is  always  desig- 
nated "  the  son  of  Zeruiah,^'  his  mother's  name,  and  not  by  that  of  a 
paternal  house :  and  being  thus  of  an  unregistered  male  descent  by  his 
own  birth,  it  is  not  probable  he  was  numbered  with  this  family  of  the 
Netophathites,  who  are  designated  as  the  croton  or  head  of  his  house. 
It  seems  the  very  same  thing  as  occurs  in  the  female  descendants  of 
Sheahan  above  referred  to,  who  were  called  Ahlai;  undoubtedly  from 
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being  numbered  with  a  honae  of  that  name.  The  same  thing  posablj 
care  rise  to  the  patronymic  of  *'the  son  of  Jephonneh"  to  the  younger 
Caleb ;  whose  ffeneration  is  referred  to  a  maiemal  deseetU  in  Ephndak. 

In  this  chapter  (1  Chron.  ii.)  we  find  the  most  cogent  reasons  there- 
fore, as  to  two  of  the  families  of  Hezron,  for  concluding  that  the  pedigrees 
contained  in  it  were  framed  for  the  time  of  David.  The  foreign,  or 
Egyptian  branch  from  Hezron»  lies  between  these  two ;  and  it  seems  con- 
trary to  a  just  reasoning  to  suppose  that  this  supplementary  line  extends 
ten  generations  further  down,  than  the  other  two.  As  if,  in  a  pedigree  of 
king  James  of  his  own  time,  we  should  find  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Stuart  family,  reaching  down  to  the  time  of  George  lU.  It  mi^  be  true 
that  there  is  no  historical  connexion  noticeable,  in  the  conclndiBg  branches 
of  that  Egyptian  line,  with  the  events  of  David's  reig^n :  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  its  concluding  name,  EUshama,  is  the  same  name  as  was  given 
to  one  of  David's  porphyrigenital  sons  (bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem) :  and 
if  that  Egyptian  line  nad  become  recognized  from  any  cause,  as  being  of 
kindred  to  the  king ;  as  the  finding  its  register  among  those  of  the  royal 
house  does  of  itself  indicate  to  have  been  the  case ;  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  name  of  David's  son,  Elishama,  may  have,  been  borrowed  from 
that  living  connexion  of  the  royal  family. 

Lord  Herv^  argues  that  this  Egyptian  pedigree  might  have  reached 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  "  because  the  next  chapter  of  these 
chronicles  carries  down  the  genealogies  there  recorded  to  that  period;  or, 
anyhow,  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra."  But  this  third  chapter  expressly 
treats  of  "  the  succesdons  from  Danid: "  and  if  anything  was  wanting  to 
exclude  the  genealogies  of  the  second  chapter  from  a  later  descent  than 
David's  own  time,  it  is  that  we  find  this  third  chapter  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  post-Davidian  successions.  For  it  plainly  shews  that  what  related 
to  those  post-Davidian  successions  was  comprehended  in  that  chapter ;  and 
also,  after  the  time  of  David  himself,  that  the  royal  genealogist  took  no 
heed  of  any  old  collateral  branches  at  all,  but  confined  their  tables  to  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  king.  That  third  chapter  therefore  registers  the 
two  families  bom  to  David  at  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  distinctively ;  and 
then  carries  on  the  line  of  Solomon  alone,  down  to  the  time,  probably  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  Lord  Hervey  supposes. 

The  second  point,  under  the  head  of  *'  distinct  argument^^  arises  upon 
the  name  of  *'  Zabai^^  found  in  the  third  descent  of  the  Egyptian  line 
from  Sheshan.  Of  this  person  Lord  Hervey  argues  that  he  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  David,  because  it  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ^*  valiant 
men '*  of  that  king,  who  is  called  ** the  son  of  Ahtai**  <' It  so  happens," 
writes  his  Lordship,  ^*  that  not  only  is  there  no  proof  that  Jersdimeers 
line  ends  in  the  time  of  David,  but  there  is  distinct  and  positive  proof 
that  it  extends  ten  generations  after  David ;  for  the  fourteenth  in  the  list 
of  Jerahmeel's  descendants  is  a  well-known  person,  who  fiourished  in 
David's  time,  and  was  one  of  his  mighty  men.  He  is  described  as 
'  Zahad  the  son  of  Ahlai  :*  and  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  '  Zabad'  in 
your  correspondent's  list  (the  list  of  numerical  descents  from  Jerahmeel 
to  the  time  of  David),  whose  descent  from  Ahlai  is  given  1  Chron.  ii.  BI,  36, 
is  self-evident." 
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A  moment's  reference  to  the  verses  referred  to,  verses  31  and  36 ;  but 
taking  care  not  to  omit  the  intermediate  one,  ver.  33 ;  will  shew  that  the 
Egyptian,  Zabad,  could  have  no  title  at  all  to  the  patronymic  of  the 
proper  households  of  Sheshan's  daughters.  The  one  account  which 
assigns  to  those  daughters  and  their  descendants  in  ver.  31  the  name  of 
**  AMaiy*  is  wholly  separated  by  ver.  36  from  the  other,  which  gives  the 
name  oi  ^ Zabad"  to  the  third  descendant  of  Jarha,  the  Egyptian  husband 
of  the  alienated  sister.  Zabad  was  probably  a  common  name  of  the  house 
of  Jerahmeel  (nay,  it  was  common  to  all  the  families  of  Jacob,  for  we 
find  it  in  Manasseh's^  1  Ghron.  vii.  21),  and  might  be  foimd  in  David's 
time  among  the  descendants  of  Sheshan's  daughters ;  and  from  ihem  it 
would  have  derived  the  patronymic  or  household  appellation  of  ''  Ahlai;^ 
as  would  happen  in  any  other  generation  of  the  same  family. 

The  same  method  of  reckoning  by  the  Heads  of  houses  is  pursued 
in  all  the  registers  of  David's  worthies  without  any  exception ;  and  this  is 
effected  sometimes  by  a  reference  to  the  localities  of  their  birth,  and 
sometim^  to  the  Names,  which  gave  origination  to  those  localities.  In 
ibis  same  list  in  which  ^^ Zabad"  is  named,  *we  find  Shammoth  the 
Harorite,  Heled  the  Netophathite,  and  then  Mibhar  the  aon  of  Haggeri^ 
or  the  Haggerite,  as  the  Margin  interprets  it :  then  again,  Ira  the  Ithrite, 
and  2ktbad  theaonof  Ahlai, — or  surely  the  AhkaihUe,  by  the  same  method 
of  interpretation.  The  list  is  formed  throughout  in  the  same  way. 
But  Lord  Hcdrvey  says,  this  identity  of  the  two  Zabads  "iff  wlf-emdent "  {?) 
Then  the  same  registers  make  it  also  '' ielf-emdemt"  that  a  grandson  of 
Moses  was  a  contemporary  of  David ;  for  in  chap.  xxvi.  24  of  this  same 
book,  we  find  that  ^ Shduel  the  son  of  Qerehom^  the  son  of  Moses"  was 
appointed  to  be  chief  ruler  over  David's  Treasury.  Hi^pily  ver.  21  of  the 
same  chapter  affords  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty  (to  those  who  would 
so  regard  it),  for  there  this  ^*^son  of  Qershom  "  is  changed  into  its  properer 
phrase  of  '*  the  Gershomte  C*  as  I  suggest  the  *'  son  of  Ahlai,"  ought  to 
be'  into  *'  the  AhlaWnUe"  Compare  also  1  Chron^  6,  11,  with  Nehem. 
ii  11.  But  besides  this  objection,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  must  always 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  very  name  of  this  ancratral  house ;  for  the  Septuagint 
does  not  designate  the  family  of  Sheshan  in  1  Chron.  ii.  31  by  the  name 
of  "  Ahlai  "  at  all,  but  by  that  of  "  Badai"  In  the  second  passage  of 
1  Chron.  11,  41  also,  it  writes  the  name  in  question  there  Zabett  and  not 
Zabady  and  calls^his  house  Achaia — Sn/Ser  (rcos'Axcua.  Modem  Hebraists 
may  say  the  Septuagint  misinterpreted  these  names :  but  those  writers 
lived  while  Hebrew  was  yet  a  living  language,  and  they  were  Greeks  as 
well  as  Hebrews  who  translated  the  Book.  If  they  coidd  not  err,  there** 
fore,  in  their  rendering  of  these  names,  it  must  be  taken  that  these, 
'  HtipaKei'jrofievck,'  in  their  hands,  differed  from  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
presuming  the  modem  Hebraists  to  be  correct  in  their  interpretation.  It 
is  impossible  to  treat  these  records,  however,  as  otherwise  than  doubtful^ 
where  such  discrepancies  are  found  to  exist.  And  as  Lord  H.  calls  his 
deductions,  based  upon  the  modem  copies,  "a  conclusive  argument"  I 
must  again  say  it  appears  to  me  wholly  insufficient  to  shake  the  settled 
chronology.  I  must  turn  now  to  the  "  obscure  inferences  "  of  my  former 
letter ;  and  first  as  to  the  Houses  of  Caleb. 

og2 
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In  1  Chron.  ii.  48  there  is,  as  I  bare  before  stated,  a  table  of  the 
genealogy  of  "  Caleb*'  the  brother  of  Jerameel,  evidently  so  designated  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  later  branch  of  the  same  name ;  wlach  table 
concludes  with  a  notice  (v.  49),  that  **  the  daughter  of  Caleb  was  Achsa. 
Lord  Herr^  attributes  this  statement  "to  some  man^est  confusion. 
"  We  know,  he  says,  **  that  the  father  of  Achsa  was  Caleb  the  Spy, 
Josh.  15,  16.  But  with  great  deference,  I  cannot  perceive  any  signs  of 
oonfiision  in  this.  It  is  as  plain  a  statement  as  that  the  sons  of  Hezron 
were  Jerahmeel  and  Bam  and  Chelubai,  which  occurs  in  ver.  9  of  the  same 
chapter.  It  is  true  there  was  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Caleb  the  Spy, 
whose  name  was  also  Achsa ;  but  she  lived  two  generations  lower  down, 
aud  must  have  been  **greai  niece**  to  the  former.  That  is  not  surely 
*'  an  obscure  i$tferetice**  nor  an  inference  at  all ;  but  an  historical  fact 
following  the  two  distinct  accounts  of  these  families.  The  **  inferring " 
the  contrary  to  what  the  histories  state,  makes  the  obscurity  complained 
of;  and  under  that  difficulty  Lord  H.  doubts,  whether  there  ever  could  be 
such  a  person  as  the  elder  Caleb, — whether,  in  efifeet,  Hezron  ever  had  a 
son  or  Jerahmeel  a  brother,  of  that  name.  "  I  cannot  forbear  adding,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  existence  of  the  elder  Caleb  seems  to  me  a  very  doubtful 
matter."  And  this  is  said  in  the  face  of  two  distinct  pedigrees,  given  in 
immediate  sequence  to  one  another ;  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  whose  descent  from  that  first  Caleb  is  distinctly 
stated  in  another  part  of  the  same  chapter.  I  confess,  indeed,  I  cannot 
follow  the  drift  of  some  of  his  Lordship's  doubts  on  these  subjects ;  since 
he  denies  that  1  Chron.  ii.  50  shews  any  recognizable  connexion  between 
Caleb  the  Spy  or  the  younger  Caleb,  and  the  house  of  Hur. 

I  must  beg  leave  however  to  repeat  the  argument  of  Lord  H.  on  this 
point,  for  fear  I  should  have  mistaken  it.  "  He,  the  younger  Caleb,"  says 
his  Lordship,  "  may  have  been  connected  with  the  house  of  Hur,  very 
possibly ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can 
determine  what  the  connection  waSy  only  in  1  Chron.  xi.  50  (meanino^ 
1  Chron.  ii.  50)  ^  iff  called  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hur,  the  first-bom  of 
Ephratah  1 "  To  be  sure,  I  always  thought  there  was  a  sort  of  connexion 
between  a  son  and  his  father !  But  do  I  understand  this  passage,  or  has 
^^my  weird"  blinded  my  eyes,  that  I  cannot  see  some  unapparent  drift  in 
this  curious  conclusion  P  His  Lordship  says  also  :  "  That  the  connexion 
of  this  same  Caleb  with  Salma,  the  father  of  Bethlehem,  is  not  either  more 
obvious ;"  although  there  also  he  is  called  the  "father  of  Salma.'*  Again, 
that  the  patronymic  of  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  must  be  solely  applied  to 
Oaleb  the  Spy."  In  my  letter  I  had  indeed  supposed  that  that  patrony- 
mic might  have  been  older  than  the  first  Caleb,  and  been  borne  by  both 
the  two  Calebs ;  but  how  the  question  can  be  taken  to  make  in  any  way  for 
his  Lordship's  argument,  I  cannot  discover.  Lord  H.  refers  under  the 
requisition  of  it  to  1  Chron.  iv.  15,  where  only  the  question  can  any  how 
be  raised ;  which  states  simply  and  unconnectedly,  that  "  the  sons  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  were  Iru,  Elah,  and  Naam,  and  the  sons  of  Elah, 
even  Kenaz."  But  let  it  be  granted  that  this  Kenaz  is  not  the  Kenaz 
from  whom  the  younger  branch  of  the  Calebs  took  the  title  of  Kenazite, 
but  is  a  descendant  from  that  younger  Caleb,  how  does  that  conclusion 
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serve  to  negative  or  do  away  with  the  accounts  of  the  elder  Calebs  which 
are  given  in  the  second  chapter  P  I  will  grant  at  once  then  that  it  is,  as 
Lord  Hervey  supposes,  that  the  spy  only  bore  that  appellation ;  and  all 
that  is  to  be  deduced  from  that  concession  is,  that  Caleb,  who  is  called 
the  son  of  Hezron  and  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
"  the  son  of  Jephunneh.**  But  if  we  may  not  apply  the  title  of  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  to  the  son  of  Hezron,  or  he  who  was  the  father  of  Hur,  Uri, 
and  Bezaleel;  it  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  neither  can  we  apply  the 
title  of  the  son  of  Hezron  and  brother  of  Jerahmeel  to  him  who  was 
.companion  with  Joshua  in  the  wilderness ;  who  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
forty  years  old  on  that  occasion,  and  eighty-five  when  Joshua  gave  him 
Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity ;  and  who  gave  Achsa  his  daughter, 
to  Othniel  (Josh.  xiv.  6  and  10).  Hezron  was  one  of  those  who  went 
with  Jacob  into  Egypt ;  his  son  could  hardly  be  with  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  forty  years  of  age,  215  years  afterwards?  And  then,  allowing 
all  this,  we  must  ask  Lord  Hervey  if  Hur,  Uri,  and  Bezaleel  were  not  the 
descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  as  stated  1  Chron.  ii.  20,  where 
will  he  find  the  pedigree  of  these  eminent  men  ?  And  again,  if  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  the  spy,  is  of  the  house  of  Judah,  as  stated  Numb.  xiii.  6, 
and  from  the  sons  of  Hezron,  where  will  Lord  H.  find  an  account  of  his 
descent,  if  he  rejects  that  from  Hur  the  grandson  of  Hezron,  through 
Ephratah,  as  stated  in  1  Chron.  ii.  50. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  subject  of  "  the  obscure  inferences  ;^^  namely, 
whether  " Salmon"  who  was  the  father  of  " Boaz,"  can  be  the  same 
person  as  "  Salmon**  the  son  of  Nahshon,  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah  under  Moses,  and  whose  sister  was  married  to  Aaron,  as  shewn  in 
my  letter  of  January.  On  this  point  Lord  Hervey  refers  to  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  his  position.  He  says, 
*'  St.  Matthew's  testimony  is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  that  Boaz 
was  the  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  his  mother  was  Eahab,  who,  we  know, 
from  the  Book  of  Joshua,  lived  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan." 
For  though  St.  Matthew's  testimony,  that  '*  Boaz  was  the  son  of  Salmon 
by  BAchab,"  may  indeed  be  granted  as  conclusive,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  *'we  know"  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  "that  this  Eachab  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan."  And  1  would  ask  his  Lordship  to  pro- 
duce a  single  authority  of  any  kind  or  sort,  by  which  it  is  shewn  that  such 
was  the  case.  1  cannot,  indeed,  but  express  a  little  surprise  at  Lord  Her- 
vey's  resting  a  question,  on  which  so  much  depends  to  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit  of  the  Church,  upon  a  fact,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation.  Since  even  the  Eabbinical  Jews,  from  whose  manu- 
facture it  proceeds,  do  not  agree  in  their  pretended  traditions  upon  the  sub- 
ject,— some  even  holding  that  it  was  Joshua  himself  who  took  that  forlorn 
flower  to  his  bosom,  and  others,  that  the  marriage  with  the  households  of 
Israel  was  by  a  granddaughter  of  Eahab,  who  bore  her  name, — and  was 
she,  whom  the  genealogies  shew  as  the  wife  of  Salmon,  the  father  of  Boaz  P 
The  testimonies  of  Scripture  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  of  any  such 
marriage ;  and  both  the  Book  of  Joshua,  to  whose  authority  Lord  Hervey 
refers,  and  the  later  historian  of  the  Jews,  Josephus,  give  an  account  of 
the  settlement  of  Eahab  in  Israel,  which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
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any  marriage  at  all ;  and,  least  of  all,  witk  a  raaniage  into  one  of  the  chi^ 
femiliet  of  the  land.  The  fonner,  aays  that  "Joshua  sa?ed  Bahab  the 
harlot  aliye,  and  her  iather^s  househdd  and  all  that  she  had,  and  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  even  onto  this  day  **  (Josh.  vi.  25).  Josephos  says, 
that  Joshua  owned  to  her,  that  he  owed  her  thanks  for  her  preservation 
of  the  spies,  and  gave  her  certain  lands  immediately,  and  had  her  in  great 
esteem  ever  afterwards  **  {AnHq.^  t.,  1,  7).  This  is  absc^fAdy  all  tl»t  is 
anywhere  recorded  of  her.  Bat  of  the  fact  its^,  of  her  marriage  with 
Salmon,  the  prohibition  of  the  Jewish  Law  (Deut.  Tii*  8),  wfaich  forbade 
any  of  the  congregation  from  intermarfying  with  the  eevea  nations  of 
Canaan,  may  be  taken  as  eondasively  against  it.  I  have  said,  there  must 
be  an  interval  between  the  Bahntm  of  tloa  period  and  the  father  of  Boaz : 
but  Lord  Hervey  disputes  this.  Now  it  is  not  necessary,  in  refutation  of 
that  denial,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  nature  or  the  Jewi^  laws 
on  the  subject,  to  shew  that  their  legal  genealogies  could  by  possibility 
omit  one  or  more  successions  in  the  traductions  of  their  families ;  beeause 
this  very  table  of  St.  Matthew  affords  an  instance  of  such  an  omission  in 
the  second  section  of  it.  This  occurs  in  the  name  of  Ozias,  who  is  called 
by  St.  Matthew  the  son  of  Joram,  and  the  fttther  of  Joatham ;  whereas  the 
son  of  Joram  was  Akasiak,  and  the  father  of  Joatham  Azariah^  three 
descents  lower  down.  These  two  names  the  legal  genealogy  has  associated 
in  one ;  as,  I  think,  the  older  genealogists  did  with  the  two  remote  jiames 
of  Salmon.  But  surely  this  instance  should  have  made  L(H:d  Hervey  less 
confident  in  the  authority  of  this  genealogy  of  St  Matthew,  as  a  chrono- 
logical authority. 

As  this  point  is  rather  important,  I  shall  again  transgress  the  limits  of 
a  letter  by  recapitulating  this  succession ;  to  which  your  readers  may 
refer  for  their  better  satisfaction.  St.  Matthew's  account  runs  thus — (1) 
Josbaphat  begat  (2)  Joram,  and  Joram  begat  (3)  Ozias,  and  Ozias  begat 
(4)  Joatham.  The  first  Book  of  Kings  (which  coincides  with  the  genealogy 
of  1  Ghron.  iii.),  has  the  account  of  this  descent  thus — (1)  Jehoshaphat 
reigned  26  years,  1  Kings  xxii.  42 ;  (2)  Jehoram,  his  son,  reigned  8  years, 
2  Kings  vili.  17  ;  (3)  Ahaziah,  son  of  Joram,  I'eigned  one  year,  lb.  viii.  24 
and  26 ;  (4)  Joash,  his  son  (who  was  saved  by  his  aunt  from  Athaliah), 
reigned,  in  connexion  with  the  usurped  reign,  46  years,  lb.  xi.  3,  and 
xii.  1 ;  (5)  Amaziah,  son  of  Joash,  reigned  29  years,  lb,  xii.  21,  and  xiv.  2 
and  19 ;  (6)  Azariah,  his  son,  reigned  52  years,  lb,  xiv.  21,  and  xv.  2 ;  and 
references,  at  verse  7,  Jotham's  father  is  called  '^Autriak  ;  *'  at  verse  32 
(7)  Jotham,  his  son,  reigned  16  years,  lb.  xv.  7  and  32.  In  these  last 
he  is  called  Uzziah,  answering  to  St.  Matthew's  **  Ozias,'*  who  begat 
Jotham.  The  legal  pedigree  therefore  in  this  section,  as  given  by 
St.  Matthew,  omits  three  generations,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  76  years  in 
this  one  period  and  family.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  these  omissions, 
your  readers  must  perceive  that  it  fully  justifies  the  supposition  I  have 
ventured  to  make,  that  a  similar  hiatus  might  exist  in  the  older  genealogy, 
between  the  "  Salmon  "  of  the  Exodus,  and  "the  Salmon  who  begat  Boaz 
of  Eachab ;"  by  which  designation  St.  Matthew  hands  down  the  name  of 
the  great  great  grandfather  of  David,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  distinguish  him 
from  some  other  Salmon.     On  this  point  arises  also  the  question,  whether 
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Bethlehem  Judak  ought  fo  be  regarded  as  an  old  toWn  in  the  time  of 
Boaz,  or  his  predecessor  Elimelech  (Euth  i.  %).  Lord  H.  says,  "  he  does 
not  see,  beyond  H.  M.  Q-.'s  assertion,  the  faintest  indication  of  the  settle- 
ments (of  the  Jewish  villages)  being  old  in  the  time  of  Boaz."  His  Lord- 
ship argues  also  that  the  description  in  Buth,  "  a  certain  man  of  Bethlehem 
Jn^h,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  spoke  of  his  abode,  for  it  might 
refer  to  his  family  stock.  *'In  many  places,"  he  says,  "it  might  be 
doubtful,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ephrathites,  whether  it  (the  name)  were 
derived  from  the  town  where  they  dwelt,  or  the  head  of  a  house."  His 
Lordship  overlooks,  I  think,  that  the  historian  precedes  this  account  with 
the  words,  "  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled ;"  and  that 
Josephus  states,  that  Elimelech*  s  resort  to  Moab  on  account  of  the  famine, 
occurred  in  the  days  of  Eli.  But  the  supposition,  that  the  expression, 
"  &  man  of.  Bethlehem- Judah  "  can  in  this  history  refer  to  the  family  head, 
and  not  to  the  town,  is  completely  negatived  by  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  of  the  same  period,  or  a  yet  earlier  date ;  in  which  the  city  qf 
Bethlehem  Judah  is  expressly  named,  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  was  then  a  well  known  and  established  town.  This  occurs  in  Judges 
xvii.  7  and  8,  to  which  I  must  refer  your  readers. 

I  think,  then,  the  common  understanding  of  the  passage  in  Euth  will 
be  against  Lord  Hervey'd  perception  about  it ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
plainly  used  in  the  same-manner  that  sacred  writers  speak  of  *'  Muha  the 
I^hbite;"  or  the  Greeks  of  "  Arutotle  the  Stagyrite,^^ 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  a  Descendant 
ofHeznm^  through  Caleb,  Hur,  Caleb,  and  Salma;  and  if  Boaz  was  the 
son  of  that  Salma,  who  came  also  from  Hezron  through  Eam,  Amminadab, 
and  Nahshon  (parallel  gen^ations),  and  Boaz  was  the  contemporary  of 
Buth ;'  then  Elimelech  would  be  the  contemporary  of  the  two  Salmons,  and 
one  generation  above  that  Bethlehem,  from  whom  he  derived  his  appel- 
lation, as  ^^the  man  of  Bethlehem  Judah.  This  will  appear  better  in  the 
annexed  formula — 

Hezron 
I 

1 ' U 

Earn.  Caleb  or  Ephratah. 

I  I 

Amminadab.  Hur. 

I  I 

Nahshon.  Caleb. 

I  I 
Salmon......Elimel6eh,  a  man  of  Bethlehem  Jnidah Salmon. 

II  I 
Boaz.                                    Ruth.                              Bethlehem. 

or,  if  we  consider  Buth  to  have  been  one  generation  lower  in  descent  than 
her  second  husband,  which  Boaz  was,  and  which  may  be  granted,  yet 
Lord  Herv^'s  theory  will  then  only  make  Elimelech  to  be  the  coeval  with 
Bethlehem ;  and  Elimelech  being,  as  Josephus  affirms,  th6  coeval  of  Eli, 
also,  Bethlehem  must  have  been  unsettled  and  not  a  city,  by  the  new 
hypothesis,  in  the  time  of  Eli ;  and,  consequently,  after  all  the  events  of 
the  eleven  judges,  who  judged  Israel,  with  their  intervening  servitudes 
to  the  Moabites,  Canaanites,  Midianit6s,  Ammonites,  and  Philistines,  which 
occupied  what  may  be  called  all  the  heroic  age  between  Joshua  and  Samuel. 
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Is  not  this  a  *' redaeiio  ad abmrdum**  and  justly  atiributable  to  the  new 
theory?  If  Salmon,  the  son  of  Nahshon,  can  be  the  father  of  Boaz,  the 
story  of  the  Judges  must  be  an  ideal  history.  I  have  suggested,  therdore, 
that  there  may  be  *'  a  ckium  "  between  the  son  of  Nahshon  and  the  father 
of  Boaz  by  omitted  generations.  The  only  question,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is,  whether  such  omissions  were  ever  had  recourse  to  in  the  concoction  of 
the  legal  genealogies  of  the  Jews.  If  it  could  be  denied  that  such  was 
the  case,  the  received  chronology  of  the  Church  must  be  wrong :  but  such 
denial  I  have  shewn  cannot  be  made ;  and  if  it  is  admitted.  Lord  Hervey's 
theory,  or  rather  the  present  popular  theory  of  the  day, — for  the  theory  is 
not  new  with  his  Lordship,^-cannot  be  supported. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  M.  G. 
HUcham  Rectory,  Ist  November,  1866. 


THE  EEV.  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS'  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  WORK 

ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  HINDUISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Sir, — I  am  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  dialogue  on  Hinduism  and  Chris- 
tianity,  which  dramatic  propriety  requires  me  to  put  forth  in  rather  a 
naked  form.  Yet  some  explanation  as  to  the  origin  and  plan  of  the  work 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  theological  world ;  and  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  may,  with  your  kind  permission,  be  as  fit  a  medium  as  any  for 
conveying  it. 

This  is  the  ninth  year  since  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
offered,  through  the  UniversHy  of  Cambridge,  a  prize  of  iSSOO  for  the  best 
refutation  of  Hiuduism,  with  a  comparative  vindication  of  Christianity, 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  He  wished  the  work  to  be  at 
once  simple  and  profound ;  to  avoid  technical  terms ;  yet  to  be  adapted 
to  that  educated  class  of  natives,  who  understood  the  old  philosophical 
systems  of  India,  and  also,  in  some,  cases,  are  familiar  with  European 
literature    Thus  was  proposed  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty. 

To  Dr.  Whewell  the  university  is  indebted  for  the  suggestion,  that  a 
preliminary  essay  should  be  proposed,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  best 
should  receive  one  fifth  of  the  prize  fund,  and  then  bcpermitted  to  write 
the  main  book,  with  the  prospect  of  afterwards  receiving  the  rest  of  the 
prize.  Having  myself  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
evidences,  and  looked  at  the  elements  of  Sanscrit  with  a  view  to  compara- 
tive philology,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  opened ;  and  having  had 
the  preliminary  prize  awarded  to  me,  was  directed  by  the  rare  compliment 
of  a  special  grace  of  the  senate,  to  proceed  with  the  main  work.  Change  of 
residence,  and  pressure  of  employments  and  anxieties,  subsequently  inter- 
posed delay :  and,  although  the  subject  has  been  so  constantly  before  my 
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mind,  that  nearhf  all  my  studies  and  speculations  have  been  subsidiary  to 
it,  the  execution  of  the  whole  has  proceeded  only  by  fragments  in  vacation 
time,  and  that  of  the  last  six  chapters  has  been  compressed  within  the 
past  year. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  opened  more 
before  me,  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  it.  The  utmost  care,  in  procuring  the 
best  authorities  available,  must  still  leave  a  writer  in  this  country  at  the 
mercy,  in  some  measure,  of  conjecture ;  obliged,  perhaps,  to  supply  what 
seems  wanting  to  the  coherence  of  the  systems  he  describes,  by  what 
appears  to  him  logical  inference,  while  yet  it  has  something  of  imagina* 
tion.  When  however  we  have  framed  to  ourselves  such  a  picture  of 
Hindu  conceptions  as  seems  likely  to  correspond  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  natives  themselves  view  things,  the  result  is  not  quite  so  palpably 
absurd,  or  so  easily  refutable,  as  may  be  generally  supposed.  The 
genius  of  their  system  on  the  whole  is  Pantheistic ;  yet,  with  their  many 
varieties  of  thought,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  is  so.  Nor  does 
there  seem,  even  among  Englishmen,  an  entire  agreement  as  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  pure  Theism  and  of  Pantheism,  and  the  precise  boundary  which 
separates  the  two.  Some  apply  the  term  Pantheism  to  any  sense  of  the 
vast  and  the  infinite  in  things  spiritual ;  almost,  perhaps,  ascribing  it  to 
Bishop  Berkeley  for  his  theory  of  Idealism;  certainly  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton" 
for  regarding  the  universe  as  the  sensorium  of  Deity — (a  phrase,  indeed, 
which  has  a  curious  sound).  Others,  with  more  propriety,  as  I  conceive, 
reserve  the  term  Pantheism  for  such  a  deification  of  nature  as  takes  away 
the  clear  self-consciousness  or  personality  of  a  moral  Qovemor  of  the 
world.  Now,  in  this  last  sense,  I  am  not  certain  that  even  the  Yedantists 
are,  from  the  force  of  their  principles,  necessarily  Pantheists,  (and  I 
observe  that  Dr.  Ballantyne  in  India  is  reported  as  entertaining  a  some- 
what similar  doubt.)  For  the  Yedantists  appear  not  so  much  to  destroy 
the  Divine  Personality,  as  to  diffuse  it  indefinitely  in  what  seems  to  us  a 
vague  spiritualism  of  nature,  which  yet  they  contrive  to  reconcile  with  the 
idea  of  Divine  Government.  But  the  Yed^nta  system  has  had  many 
stages,  which  are  not  necessarily  consistent  with  each  other ;  and  again, 
it  has  to  be  balanced  against  antagonistic  systems  of  thought,  with  which 
the  fertile  womb  of  Indian  speculation  seems  ever  teeming. 

Those  who  are  aware  in  Europe  how  Thomas  Aquinas  defended 
Transubstantiation  by  saying  that  the  substance  of  a  thing  is  its  mrtuSy 
(thereby  turning  metaphysics  into  a  juggle,)  will  understand  what  sort  of 
relation  the  more  philosophical  systems  of  India  bear  to  the  popular 
idolatry.  Nor  need  they  be  told,  how  difficult  must  be  the  process  of 
half  search  and  half  divination,  by  which  a  writer  who  has  never  been  in 
India  can  alone  endeavour  to  trace  out  sa  tangled  a  mass  of  speculation 
and  practice.  Yet  even  a  thoughtful  reader  may  be  surprized,  if  not  dis- 
appointed, to  find  as  the  result  of  such  a  process,  a  more  defensible  aspect 
of  Hindu  thought,  than  he  had  before  imagined  to  exist. 

To  myself,  however,  it  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  sacred  cause  I  was 

a  The  saying,  *'  Deus  est  anima  brutorum,"  quoted  by  Lord  Brougham  from  the 
Principiaf  might  also  seem  open  to  question. 
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pleftdingy  md  of  tbe  great  Uiii?enity  which  entrasfced  me  with  it,  that  no 
sentiment  should  be  pot  in  the  month  of  any  native  speaker,  which  I  had 
not  reason  to  bdiere  that  natives  in  such  dnsumstancee  might  use.  There 
might  be  the  daneer  of  making  them  argue  better  than  they  would  for 
themselves  $  yet  this  is  less  than  would  be  the  evil  of  caricaturing  their 
opinions  intentionally.  All  my  native  speakers  therefore  speak  their  best ; 
and  the  Christians  answer  them  as  well  as  they  can. 

Here  then  arose  another  difficulty :  whoever  applies  the  testa  of  his* 
torical  criticism  to  the  religion  of  another,  must  ask  himself  what  would 
be  the  result  if  the  same  weapons  were  turned  against  his  own.  K  such 
a  course  be  not  always  a  duty,  both  the  sharp  intellect  of  the  Hindus, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our  freest-spoken  critics,  render 
it  in  their  case  a  necessity.  If  we  quote  Lassen  on  the  Yedas,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  Gesenius  on  Isaiah.  Hence  many  questions,  which  to 
gooid  Christians  appear  hardly  to  admit  of  being  raised,  had  to  be  tossed 
about  in  my  mind,  as  it  were  dramatically,  from  all  sorts  of  points  of 
view.  Could,  for  instance,  the  most  literally  and  remotely  predictive  view 
c^  Hebrew  prophecy  be  sustained  with  Bishop  Newton  and  his  follower 
Keith ;  or  must  it  be  enlarged  and  spiritualized  with  Davison ;  or  even 
transformed  almost  entirely  into  moral  sentiment  with  Dr.  Arnold? 
Tkis  WM  no  new  question  to  wte:  but  both  my  book  and  my  collegiate 
duties  compelled  me  to  view  it  over  again  in  aU  manner  of  lights.  Nor 
could  the  views  of  contemporary  critics,  even  if  their  learning  were  accom- 
panied by  soeptiGism,  be  altogether  overlooked  by  me.  It  had  become 
my  duty,  and  was  not  wantonness  in  me  to  search  patiently,  and  to 
report.  Truly  the  results  at  which  I  gradually  arrived  have  been  partly  ex- 
pounded in  a  book  called  Rational  Oodlines*,  The  reception  given  to 
that  book  only  deepened  my  conviction  that  the  most  received  views  of 
prophecy,  as  remote  eecular  prediction,  rest  on  no  ground  of  Biblical 
criticism;  and  the  coercive  weapons  employed  in  their  favour  against 
myself  were  not  in  my  power  to  turn  against  the  Hindus. 

It  only  remained,  eiihei  that  I  should  give  up  my  task,  or  that  I 
should  hurry  through  it  servilely,  with  mere  dramatic,  not  to  say  disin- 
genuous, repetition  of  arguments  which  I  did  not  believe ;  or  else  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  Hft  the  whole  argument  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
and  consequently  of  Christian  evidence,  into  a  higher  region  of  generaHza- 
tion  than,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  Anglican  diviue  has  yet  distinctly  placed  it 
in.  This  last  course  is  the  one  I  have  chosen.  It  appears  to  me  that  our 
mode  of  viewing  prophecy  altogether  requires  a  change  analogous  to  that 
in  observers  of  nature,  when  they  rise  from  "Jinal  cauees  "  as  applied  in 
special  contrivances  for  minute  ends,  into  an  idea  of  general  typea,  and  of 
thought  on  the  largest  scale,  expressing  itself  as  law.  Nor  will  sudi  a 
change  injure  the  faith  which  Christ  himself  taught,  or  the  truth  which  he 
bare  witness  to ;  but  it  may  make  revelation  appear  a  more  inward  and 
mental  process  than  we  generally  conceive  it  to  be,  and  may  place  our 
paramount  witness  in  the  purified  conscience,  rather  than  in  outward 
wonder  and  logical  inference. 

But  a  more  immediate  question  is.  How  far  does  my  free  exegesis, 
both  of  prophecy  and  of  texts,  by  which  some  ecclesiastical  dogmas  are 
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oommonly  defended,  afifect  the  Talue  of  my  book ;  if  not  as  an  exposition 
of  truth,  yet  in  its  relation  to  the  spechil  object,  for  which  it  is  intended, 
of  rejfuting  Hinduism  ?  Even  from  this  point  of  view,  I  do  not  see  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  alter  the  demonstrable  facts  of  the  case.  Yet  I  am  so 
far  sensible  of  what  Mr.  Muir,  the  donor  of  the  prize,  may  have  expected, 
that  I  have  offered,  if  he  dioose,  to  give  the  entire  surplus  of  the  £400, 
after  the  expmise  of  printing  my  diidogne,  to  constitute  a  ^sh  prize  for 
the  most  impartial  analysis  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  its  Messianic  or  other 
bearings.  This  offer,  I  should  hope,  may  both  shew  my  own  sincerity, 
and  tend  to  elicit  truth  on  an*  interesting  subject.  If  Mr.  Muir  does  not 
accept  it,  I  shall  give  the  money  ultimately  to  some  charitable  use  in  my 
own  country;  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  shortcoming  in  the 
matter  of  tMs  work  which  could  lay  me  imder  obligation  of  waiving  its 
hire. 

In  Jine,  the  plan  of  my  dialogue  is  briefly  this : — ^First,  a  Buddhist 
speaker  expounds  Ma  religious  views  (as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them 
from  a  vast  quantity  of  authorities),  and  protests  against  other  versions 
of  them,  as  due  to  antagonism,  or  to  misunderstanding.  A  Hindu  philo- 
sopher of  the  Sdnkhya  school,  wMch  supplied  Buddhism  with  its  specula- 
tive element,  follows  with  an  exposition  of  what  seems  to  be  an  Indian 
form  of  rationalism.  The  devout  Yed^tist,  wbo  appeals  to  the  Yedas  as 
his  inspired  authorities,  but  who  builds  upon  them  a  metaphysical  system 
quite  at  variance  with  their  text,  then  vindicates  Ms  own  religion  as  the 
most  orthodox  form  of  divine  revelation.  Next,  a  sceptical  materialist 
throws  in  objections,  partly  of  Indian,  and  partly  of  European  growth. 
The  younger  of  the  Christian  speakers  is  made  then  to  refute  such  parts 
of  the  scepticism  as  bore  equally  against  all  religions,  and  thereby  con- 
ciliates the  more  devout  of  the  native  disputants.  He  then  proceeds  to 
criticise  the  native  systems,  and  in  this  part  of  the  work,  he  is  employed, 
both  in  laying  bare  the  weak  points  of  Hinduism,  and  in  laying  down 
such  preliminaries  of  natural  theology,  or  ethics,  or  piety,  as  may  supply 
an  antecedent  probability  for  revelation.  The  readers  of  Hooker  and 
Davison,  and  of  the  first  half  of  Butler,  wiQ  here  recognize  modes  of 
thought  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Still  the  apathy  and  indifferentism 
of  the  Hindu  disputants  are  hard  to  overcome.  At  length,  after  some 
hiiiorical  and  chronological  disquisition,  which  demonstrates  the  futility  of 
any  claim  on  part  of  Hinduism  to  Bimne  and  immutable  infaUUility,  the 
younger  Christian  expounds  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  then  sketches  rapidly  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  glances  at  Old  Testament  History,  and  enters  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  prophetic  interpretation.  He  lies  h^e  under  an  obligation  of 
producing  arguments  which  shall  hold  good  against  such  analytical  criti- 
cism as  he  has  himself  directed  against  the  system  of  the  Hindus,  and 
thereby  taught  them  to  use.  In  this  prospect  he  had  abstained,  in  the 
first  part,  from  using  some  popular  arguments.  Nor  less  delicate  is  the 
task  of  answering  objections,  such  as  are  known  to  be  actually  brought 
by  Hindus  against  the  Christian  faith,  or  may  be  conjectured  not  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  them.  Both  as  regards  criticism  and  doctrine  in  this 
department,  the  elder  of  the  two  strangers  is  made  to  state  the  stricter^ 
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or  more  formally  orthodox,  mode  of  newing  things;  wlifle  his  younger 
companion  is  permitted  to  vindicate  the  ume  truth  in  a  more  apologetic 
and  explanatoiy  style.  The  diffSerenoe  is  nearly  what  might  be  between 
Professor  Hey  and  Dr.  Mill.  In  treating  doctrine  generally,  less  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  logical  propositions  embodying  it  than  upon  the 
Christian  feelings,  of  which  it  is  the  moulded  expression,  though  those 
feelings  are  considered  indicative  of  spiritual  realities.  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  this  portion  of  the  work  may  even  re-act  favourably  upon  our 
own  popular  theology,  by  suggesting  consideration  of  what  our  formulas 
once  meant,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  that  meaning  is  now  preserved. 
With  somewhat  greater  confidence,  I  should  hope  that  my  book  may  he 
useful  to  Indian  Mimonariea^  both  as  apprizing  them  of  the  strength  of 
the  system  they  are  about  to  assail,  and  as  suggesting  the  arguments,  or 
the  spirit  with  which  they  may  best  approach  it.  Whether  the  book  can 
also  be  usefully  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  educated  class  amongst 
anglicizing  natives,  must  be  decided  by  those  who  know  India  better  than 
myself. 

Some  minor  blemishes,  which  require  the  indulgence  of  Sanscrit  scho- 
lars (such  as  the  imperfect  discrimination  of  long  and  short  and  semi- 
vowels), are  due  partly  to  my  ignorance,  and  partly  to  that  frequent 
separation  from  my  libraiy  at  the  very  time  of  writing  the  dialogue,  or 
preparing  it  for  the  press,  which  has  made  reliance  upon  memory  a  thing 
of  necessity  rather  than  of  indolence.  In  matters  of  more  gravity,  I  have 
done  my  best ;  though  experience  has  taught  me  that  any  Anglican  divine 
who  wlLL  write  honestly  as  a  scholar  in  our  day,  does  so  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck.  But  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  any 
theological  or  literary  question,  whether  arising  out  of  this  book  or  other- 
wise, will  always,  I  trust,  be  handled  by  me  with  that  calmness,  and  that 
lively  sense  of  my  own  liability  to  error,  which  are  becoming  in  such  dis- 
cussions. It  is  only  when  civil  rights  are  attacked  with  tyranny,  or  facts 
misrepresented  with  fraud,  that  the  Christian  divine  should  ask  of  the 
Almighty  to  give  him  arrows  that  may  be  sharp.  Far  more  gladly  would 
I  speak  of  things  that  make  for  edifying,  and  for  peace. 

BOWLAND  W1LL14.M8. 
SL  DaviiTs  College^  Lampeter ^  Nov,  26,  1866. 


WHO   WAS  AHASUEEUS    OF   THE   SEED   OF  THE  MEDES, 
WHOSE  SON  DABIUS  WAS  SET  OVER  THE  REALM  OF 
THE  CHALDEANS,  WHEN  ABOUT  SIXTY-TWO 
YEARS  OLD  P    Dan.  v.  31 ;  ix.  1. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature, 

Sir, — Before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  above  question,  allow 
me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  able  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
Gr.  B.,  in  your  Journal  of  October,  p.  138,  in  which  he  has  made  a  power- 
ful struggle,  probably  one  of  the  last  which  ever  will  be  made,  in  favour 
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of  tbat  system  of  dates,  upon  which  our  common  Bible  chronology  is 
founded, — a  system,  be  it  observed,  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  of 
contemporary  Assyrian  monuments,  except  by  tampering  unjustifiably 
with  the  record  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,' — ^incap- 
able of  adjustment  with  the  historical  facts  contained  in  the  very  ancient 
books  of  Judith  and  Tobit, — contradicted  by  Chaldean  historians,  who 
record  that  Nabopalassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  reigning 
twenty  years  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  was  followed  by  Saracus  (the 
Assarac-pal  of  the  monuments),  before  the  accession  of  his  son  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon : — which  displaces  the  events  connected  by  Herodotus 
with  the  great  eclipse  of  B.C.  585,  one  of  the  most  important  chronolo- 
gical epochs  in  ancient  history ; — which  sets  at  nought  the  authority  of 
Ctesias  concerning  Cyrus,  the  son-in-law  of  Astyages,  and  father  of  Cam- 
byses  who  conquered  Egypt :  and  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  as  -regards 
the  accession  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  throne, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Babylon ; — which  falsifies  the  direct  evidence 
of  Demetrius,  who  fixes  to  a  month  the  important  epoch  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar : — which  gives  occasion  to  sceptical 
critics  to  discard,  as  unhistorical,  the  two  canonical  books  of  Esther  and 
Daniel : — which  fixes  the  time  of  Daniel  in  the  reign  of  a  king  bearing  the 
well-known  title  Darius  ;  yet  at  a  date  when  no  trace  of  a  king,  bearing 
such  a  title,  can  be  found  either  in  history  or  on  monuments  : — which  falsi- 
fies the  great  prediction  of  that  inspired  seer,  by  placing  the  restoration  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  more  than  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah : — which  by  placing  the  faU  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  B.C.  588,  renders  unintelligible  and  untrue  the  declaration  of  St. 
Matthew,  that  '*  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are 
fourteen  generations."  And  last,  not  least,  which  consigns  your  correspon- 
dent to  the  painful  and  hopeless  task  of  converting  the  title  Akashverosh 
into  Cambyses,  p.  145,  of  identifying  Darius  with  Cyaxares;  Akashverosh 
a  second  time  with  Astyages,  p.  143  ;  a  third  time  with  Artaxerxes  ;  and 
Bardes  with  the  Artaxei'xes  of  Ezra.  He  will,  1  am  sure,  be  the  first  to 
rejoice  that  this  system  of  contradictions  and  anachronisms  is  about  to  be 
set  aside  for  ever,  by  an  important  and  decisive  discovery  lately  made 
among  the  tombs  of  the  sacred  bulls  at  Memphis,  namely,  that  Tirhakah, 
who  led  an  army  from  Ethiopia  against  Sennacherib  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  began  his  reign  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  years  in  Egypt, 
as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Psammetichus  1.,  not  earlier,  as  Dr.  Hincks 
admits,  thai!  B.C.  688  (1  suggest  B.C.  680),  and  from  which  fact  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  has  pronounced  that,  "  The  accession  of  Tirhakah  (in 
Ethiopia)  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  B.C.  700  which  would  bring  the 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  much  later  than  in  the  Bihle  chronology*'^  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  if  the  date  of  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
14th  of  Hezekiah  is  lowered,  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  the  fiirst  year  of  Cyrus,  must  be 

*  «  See  /.  S,  L.t  July,  1854,  p.  393 ;  Atheiusum^  February,  1856 ;  Monthly  Review^ 
November,  1856. 

h  Monthly  Review,  October,  p.  664. 
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lowered  to  the  aame  extent ;  all  which  most  be  subyeniTe  of  the  common 
system  of  Bible  chronology. 

Neyertheless,  your  oonespondent  has  based  bis  argament  in  fsYour  of 
this  system  upon  a  solid  and  indisputable  foanda(i(Ni»  viz.,  the  inscription 
on  the  rock  at  Behiston.  He  begins  by  qaoting  an  important  passage 
from  this  inscription,  from  which  he  proposes  to  prove  two  leading  points 
in  the  disonssion.  Ist.  That  the  usurpation  and  death  of  Smerdis  or 
Bardes,  the  Magian,  in  Persia,  took  place  b^fiire  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  came  to  the  throne.  2nd.  That  Gyrus  died  hrfore  the  acces- 
sion of  Cambyses  to  the  throne  and  empire.  He  has,  faowever>  unfortunately 
omitted  to  quote  the  expression  connected  with  the  passage  (I  am  sois 
without  any  unfair  intention)  which  is  of  most  iipportance  wkh  regard  to 
the  inquiry,  in  which  Darius  affirms,  both  before  and  after  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Bardes :  "  This  is.  what  I  did  qfUr  I  became  king."^  The 
word  "  upkV*  is  translated  iifier  throughout  the  inscription :  thus  proving, 
as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  inscription  is  concerned,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  is  wished  to  prove,  viz.,  that  Darius  had  already  beoDme  a  king 
before  the  usurpation  of  Bardes»  and,  therefore,  before  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses. This  fatal  passage, — ^this  stumble  at  the  threshold  of  his  argument, 
sets  aside  a  great  portion  of  the  reasoning  of  your  oorreq)ondent's  letter.' 
Let  us  consider  how  the  remainder  of  his  argument  is  supported. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  the  proof  that  Gyrus  (the  father  of 
Gambyses)  died  about  the  year  B.C.  530,  and  before  the  accession  c^  Gam- 
byses  to  the  throne  and  empire  of  Persia.  *f  That  the  Goresh  of  Ezra  is 
the  Gyrus  (son  of  Gambyses  and  gprandson  of  Astyages)  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon."  *'  That  Xencmhon's  account  of  the  death  of  Gyrus  is 
manifestly  Swfiction/'  *'  That  Goresh,  when  he  published  his  decree  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  appears  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  Media, 
Bab}flon,  Elam  with  Shushan,  Syria  with  Damascus,  Samaria^  Judsea, 
Lydia  and  the  Asiatic  States."  That  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  began  to 
reign  ttfter  the  Persians  had  become  supreme  over  the  Medes ;"  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Gyrus.  And  I  am  ineHned  to  believe 
with  him,  that  Bebhazzar  was  possessed  of  Elam,  and  the  palace  at  Shus- 
han, provided  the  history  of  Belshazzar  and  the  history  of  Darius  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  not  coupled  together  as  in  the  English  version,  un- 
supported by  the  Hebrew.  But  as  I  have  repeatedly  ass»ted  my  con- 
viction for  many  years  past,  that  Gyrus  or  Khosru,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire,  was  distinct  from  Gyrus  or  Goresh  the  grandson  of  Asty- 
ages, and  that  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  have  confounded'the  hi^x)ries 
of  these  two  kings  together,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  Gyrus  or  Goresh  died  about  b.c  530;  and  that,  therefore,  '*we 
must  reject  a  chronological  system,  according  to  which  Gyrus  was  living 
and  reigning  in  B.C.  511. — ^Darius,  the  Mede,  in  B.c.  493^  took  possession 
of  the  realm  of  the  Ghaldeans,  being  about  sixty-two  years  of  age, — and 

c  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Anatic  Society,  vol  xiv.,  part  i.,  p.  55. 

^  Your  correspondent  has  quoted  from  the  Persian  transcript  of  the  inscriptioa 
in  which  the  word  pariwa,  htfore,  is  read  doubtinglj.  This  hiu  been  sabsequratly 
corrected  to  jpomwa,  ^er,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Bat^lonian  copy. 
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Nabopalassar  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
alone  in  B.C.  579-8"  (p.  161). 

Let  me  ask  your  correspondent  whether,  in  arriving  at  this  supposed 
unavoidable  conclusion,  he  has  sufficiently  weighed  that  passage  in  Hero- 
dotus (li.,  Ill),  quoted  apparently  from  some  history  extant  in  his  time, 
which  affirms  that  Cyrus  or  Coresh  was  the  son  of  Mandane  i&d  Cam- 
byses ;  and  that  Gambyses  his  father  was  the  son  of  an  earlier  king  called 
also  Cyrus,  which  raises  the  possibility,  considering  that  error  must  lie 
somewhere  in  his  history  of  this  period,  that  in  narrating  the  actions  of 
Gambyses  son  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandane,  Herodotus  was  repeating  what 
related  to  the  father  of  Coresh,  not  to  the  son.  Has  he  allowed  due 
weight  to  the  fact  which  bears  directly  on  his  argument,  that  Ctesias, 
with  better  means  of  information  at  command  than  Herodotus,  has  deliber- 
ately charged  that  historian  with  error  concerning  the  founds  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  stating  that  Cyrus,  who,  when  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  conquered 
Astyages  and  Croesus,  was  neither  grandson  nor  any' other  relative  of 
Astyages,  and  therefore,  not  Cyrus  or  Coresh  son  of  Mandane ;  making 
no  mention  also  of  t)ie  taking  of  Babylon  by  this  prince  P  Has  he  allowed 
due  weight  to  the  declaration  of  Xenophon,  after  careful  inquiry,  that 
Cyrus  or  Coresh,  son  of  Mandane,  who  lived  peaceably  with  his  grand- 
father Astyages,  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  a  king,  when  Babylon  was 
taken  by  him  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares ;  after  which  notable  event,  Cambyses, 
being  still  king  of  Persia,  Cyaxares,  and  Cyrus  we  are  told  continued  to 
reign  concurrently  in  different  parts  of  the  Perso-Median  empire ;  still 
strengthening  the  opinion  that  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  father,  not 
the  son  of  Coresh  P  Is  he  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has  deciphered 
an  inscription  on  a  brick  found  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Senkereh,  which  runs  thus : 
"  Cyrus  (the  kingp)  who  has  taken  care  of  the  temples  of  Bit  Saggath 
and  Bit  Zida,  the  son  of  Cambyses  the  powerful  (kingP),  I  am  he  ;^'  wbach, 
if  the  title  '*  king^'  is  correctly  supplied  after  the  name  Cambyses  in  the 
partly  obliterated  inscription,  again  attests  that  Cambyses,  the  powerful 
king  of  Persia,  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  have  died  childless,  had  a  son 
called  Cyrus  P  And  lastly,  is  he  aware  that  Ferdousi  and  all  native 
Persian  authors  attest,  that  Khosru  who  founded  the  empire  of  Persia, 
was  distinct  from  Coresh  who  released  the  Jews  from  captivity  P  If  he 
has  not  taken  these  facts  into  consideration,  his  conclusion  is  formed  upon 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  period.  If  these  facts  have  been 
before  him,  by  what  mental  process  or  aberration,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
he  arrived  at  b  conclusion  so  at  variance  with  the  premises,  viz.,  that  one 
Cyrus  only  could  have  ruled  in  Persia  P  The  following  words  of  the  illus- 
trious oriental  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  should  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  suspended  so  rash  an  assertion.  They  will  probably  be  read  with 
deeper  interest  in  these  days,  when  they  are  supported  by  collateral  evidence 
derived  from  many  different  sources,  than  in  the  day  in  which  they  were 
written. 

"The  Great  Cyrus,"  writes  Sir  William  Jones,  " I  call,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  Cai-Khosrau  :  for  I  shall  then  only  doubt  that  the  Khosrau 
of  Ferdousi  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  first  Greek  historians,  and  the  hero  of 
the  oldest  political  and  moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis  Quatorze 
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and  Louis  XIV.  were  one  and  the  same  French  king.  It  is  utterly  in- 
credible that  two  different  princes  of  Persia  should  each  have  been  bora 
in  foreign  and  hostile  territory, — should  each  have  been  doomed  to  death 
in  his  infancy,  by  his  maternal  grandfather  in  consequence  of  portentous 
dreams,  real  or  mvented ; — should  each  have  been  sayed  by  the  remorse 
of  his  intended  murderer;  and  should  each,  after  a  similar  education 
amongst  herdsmen,  have  found  means  to  revisit  Ids  paternal  kingdom,  and, 
having  delivered  it  after  a  long  and  triumphant  war,  from  the  tyrant  who 
had  invaded  it,  should  have  restored  it  to  the  summit  of  powerand  mag- 
nificence. Whether  so  romantic  a  story,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  migestic  and  entire  as  the  Diad,  be  historically  true,  we  may  feel 
perhaps  an  inclination  to  doubt.  But  it  cannot  vrith  reason  be  denied, 
that  the  outline  of  it  relates  to  a  single  hero,  whom  the  Asiatics,  convers- 
ing with  the  father  of  history,  described  according  to  their  popular  tradi- 
tions by  his  true  name,  which  the  Greek  alphabet  could  not  express. 

**  Whatever  our  chronologers  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Jews 
were  delivered  by  this  Cyrus.  The  name  Coresh  used  by  Isaiah,  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Persian  word  IGkosrii,  and  we  cannot  suppose  any  cor- 
ruption in  the  sacred  text ;  whereas  all  the  Persian  writers  agree  that  a 
prince  named  Coresh,  who  was  sent  by  Bahamau,  son  of  Asfundier,<^  to 
govern  Babylon  in  the  room  of  Baltasar,  actually  protected  the  captive 
Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Our  historians,  per- 
haps, deceived  by  the  name  Cyrus,  which  the  Greeks  gave  both  to 
Khosrd  and  to  Coresh,  have  fixed  the  return  of  the  Jews  much  earlier 
than  the  tnith."' 

Here,  then,  is  the  deliberate  and  matured  opinion  of  one  deeply  versed 
in  ancient  Persian  literature,  distinctly  and  eloquently  stated,  that  Coresh, 
who  released  the  Jews  from  captivity,  was  of  a  later  date  than  Cyrus  who 
founded  the  Persian  empire.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consult  the  most 
ancient  Persian  or  Greek  authorities  concerning  this  period  of  Persian 
histoiy,  or  whether  we  collect  the  scattered  fragments  of  contemporaneous 
Persian  inscriptions,  we  are  led  to  one  and  the  sam9  conclusion,  viz.,  that 
Coresh  Uved  after,  not  before  the  reign  of  the  great  Persian  king  Cam- 
by  ses.  But  there  is  another  witness  on  this  subject  to  whom  we  have  not 
yet  referred,  whose  testimony  is  of  paramount  weight  and  authority,  be- 
fore whom  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Ferdousi  seem  but 
as  the  records  of  vague  and  uncertain  traditions,  I  mean  the  prophet 
Daniel.  No  heathen  testimony  whatever,  excepting  only  the  contempo- 
raneous inscriptions  of  the  period,  can  approach  in  value  that  of  Daniel 
who  lived  in  the  courts  of  Babylon  and  Persia ; — who  held  high  office  in 
both  those  kingdoms ;— who  had  been  engaged  on  the  king's  affairs  at 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana ; — and  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  persons,  titles,  and  public  acts  of  Cyrus,  Ahasuerus  and  Darius.  Now 
this  eye-witness  o^  and  actor  in,  the  great  public  events  of  his  day,  has 
'  informed  us  that  he  lived  and  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Coresh  the  Persian ;  and  that  the  Darius  of  whom  he  speaks. 


0  Sir  W,  Jones*8  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106,  and  vol.  xiL,  p.  411. 
/  The  Aspadus  of  Ctesias,  Aspanda  of  Megasthenes. 
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was  he,  who  at  sixty-two  years  of  age  (the  age  of  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  about  b.o.  498,  and  prophetically  490  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ),  reigned  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  whole  Persian 
empire.  I  will  not  add  one  word  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  this  divinely 
favoured  Hebrew  prophet  and  historian.  TVhether  looked  upon  merely 
with  the  eye  of  an  historian,  or  with  the  eye  of  faith,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  whole  question. 

Granting,  then,  that  Cyrus  died  about  the  year  b.c.  630,  there  is 
every  proof  that  Coresh  began  to  reign  some  years  later  than  that  date. 
Such  must  have  been  the  belief  of  learned  Jews  in  the  time  of  Demetrius,-^ 
the  historian  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  in  the  year  B.C.  222,  and  such  is  the 
tendency  of  each  fresh  discovery  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  establish.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  expectation,  that  the 
pernicious  system  of  heathen  chronology  so  long  attached  to  our  Bibles, 
marring  the  consistency,  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  most  valuable  books,  will  ere  long  be  substituted  by  one  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  text. 

We  now  come  to  consider  who  was  '*  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes."  This  question  we  shall  find  surrounded  with  extreme  difficiQty 
on  all  sides,  as  long  as  we  uphold  the  vicious  ischeme  of  chronology  which 
we  have  been  examining ;  but  involving  little  difficulty  when  that  scheme 
is  set  aside.  Yolney,  with  little  critical  sagacity  and  less  faith,  looks  upon 
the  history  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  as  a  fiction  fotinded  on  the  story  of 
Semiramis  and  Ninus,  and  observes,  "  Jamais  les  commentateurs  n'ont  pu 
preuver  en  quel  tems  v^cut  cet  Assuerus,  ni  ou  il  fiit  roi,  ni  qui  fut  cette 
Esther  dont  les  critiques  placent  Thistoire  au  ranq  des  livres  apochryphes. 
Nous  avons  ici  deux  ecrivains  juifs  qui  ont  defigur^  la  verity  pour  amuser 
leurs  lecteurs."^  Niebuhr,  whose  critical  justice  compels  him  to  pro- 
nounce nearly  the  same  opinion,  contrary,  it  would  seem,  to  his  inclina- 
tion, also  observes,  "There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
Magophonia,  the  massacre  which  the  Persians  instituted  among  the  Magi, 
and  the  account  in  the  book  of  Esther,  according  to  which  the  Jews 
received  permission  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  book  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical ;  and  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  stating  it  here  publicly.  Many  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
Even  the  early  fathers  have  tormented  themselves  with  it ;  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  he  himself  clearly  intimates,  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity  through  his 
desire  to  regard  it  as  an  historical  document.  At  present  no  one  looks 
upon  the  statements  in  the  book  of  Judith  as  historical,  and  neither 
Origen  nor  St.  Jerome  did  so.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Esther :  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poem  on  those  occurrences.  But  that  coincidence 
in  the  account  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Jews  with  the  Magophonia  is  sur- 
prising:  they  are  outbursts  of  national  hatred."^    The  redeeming  pas- 

/  The  attempt  of  your  correspondent  to  shake  the  authority  of  Demetrius  by  an 
argument  founded  upon  the  supposed  death  of  Coresh  in  b.c.  530,  requires  no  further 
confutation. 

g  Recherehes  NouoeUea,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  99. 

^  Niebuhr's  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  131. 
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sage  in  this  quotation  oonoerning  the  Magophonia,  as  illustratiTe  of  the 
b<Mk  of  Esther,  coanterbalanoes  in  some  degree  the  discredit  h^re  at- 
tempted to  be  thrown  upon  that  book  by  this  illostrions  writer.  The 
kings  which  bear  this  tiUs,  Ahasuerus,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  so 
frequentlv  mentioned,  and  their  actions  are  so  interwov^i  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  that  to  allow  any  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  their  real 
existence,  is  seriously  to  damage  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  vpritears. 
For  my  own  part,  1  fed  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  haye  giyen  a  faithfiil 
account  both  of  the  titles  and  acts  of  these  kings ;  and  if  we  will  let  the 
Hebrew  writers  speak  for  themselyes,  without  distorting  their  narratiye^ 
we  shall  find  that  those  kings  are  well  known  to  us  almost  by  the  same 
identical  titles  in  secular  history. 

The  first  mention  of  Ahasuerus  is  found  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  where 
he  iB  spoken  of  as  the  king  who  destroyed  Nineyeh.    Here  he  is  undoubt- 
edly recognized  as  Gyaxares  I.  of  Herodotus.    We  next  read  of  Ahasuerus 
in  the  book  of  Esther,  who  in  his  seyenth  year  married  the  cousin  or 
niece  of  Mordecai,  a  Jewish  captiye,  who  had  been  carried   away  to 
Babylon  with  Jechoniah,  eleyen  years  before  the  destruetiou  of  Jerusalem, 
and  whose  pedigree  is  traced  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  the  r^al  stodc 
of  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  through  Shimei  the  son  of  Saul ;  with  the  yiew, 
we  may  infer,  of  shewing  how  worthy  in  point  of  birth  was  Esther  of 
her  regal  honoturs,  and  well  accounting  for  the  high  i^irit  of  her  unde 
Mordecai  in  refusing  to  bow  to  the  haughty  Haman.    This  king,  we  are 
told,  reigned  not  less  than  fourte^i  years.    He  must  haye  reigned,  taking 
the  life  of  Mordecai  as  a  measure,  during  the  interyal  between  the  tak- 
ing and  restoration  of  the  dty  of  Jerusalem,  during  wloch  time  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  was  in  danger  of  extermination,  bulwas  sayed  by 
the  death  of  their  persecutor  Haman,  the  reyersal  of  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Susa,  and  the  penmssion  granted  them  to  slaughter  their  ^le- 
mies ;  which  so  fordbly  reminds  Niebuhr  of  the  daughter  of  the  Magi, 
which  took  place  somewhere  about  the  same  period.    We  are  informed  by 
Ctesias  that  it  was  during  a  festiyd  in  commemoration  ^f  this  eyent, 
called  the  Magophonia,  that  Smerdis  or  Bardis,  the  Magian  usurper,  was 
slain  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  proying  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Magi  was  not  later  than  the  Jewish  captiyity-;  and,  if  th^!e  is  any  con- 
nexion between  this  eyent  and  the  massacre  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
not  earlier  than  tbe  time  when  the  Jews  lyere  carried  eastward  from  Jeru- 
sdem  into  captiyity.     But  where  shall  we  find  a^  king  who  could  haye 
reigned  at  Susa  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  during  the  interyal  of 
about  sixty  years  from  the  release  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus  and  the  capture 
of  Jechoniah  ?    Astyages  and  Cyrus,  according  to  the  common  reckon- 
ing, occupy  the  whole  of  this  interyal  within  two  or  three  years.     As- 
tyages, then,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  bdng 
the  same  as  Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede,  supposed  also  to 
be  Astyages.     It  is  pldn,  however,  from  the  narrative  that  this  cannot 
be  the  case,  because  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  as  your  correspondent 
observes,  reigned  after  the  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  the  Persians.     It  is 
true  that  Astyages  had  a  son  called  Cyaxares,  which  is  the  yery  title  we 
are  looking  for,  and  which  we  have  already  identified  with  Ahasuerus. 
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But  Cyaxares,  in  the  common  reckoning,  is  fixedly  identified  with  Darius 
the  Mede  of  Scripture,  and  he  caniiot  represent  both  Darius  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  Ahasuerus  himself.  Yolney,  therefore,  has  truly  pointed 
out  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  this  king  consistent  with  his  history. 
Some  therefore  have  identified  him  with  Artaxerxes-Longimanus,  following 
the  opinion  of  Josepfaus ;  some  with  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  among 
whom  are  Bossuet,  Spanheim,  and  XJssher;  others,  again,  with  Xerxes, 
wMch  is  the  prevalent  opinion  in. the  present  day.  Daniel,  again,  speaks 
of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  is 
identified  with  Astyages.  And  lastly,  Ezra  speaks  of  king  Ahasuerus,  to 
whom  a  letter  of  accusation  against  the  Jews  was  written  no  long  time 
previous  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes.  This  king  is  identified  with  Cainbyses.  Thus  this 
one  title  Ahasuerus,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  husband  of  Esther, 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  therefore  correctly  preserved, 
has  been  considered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  chrono- 
logists  to  represent  no  less  than  six  different  kings,  viz., — 

Cyaxares. 

Astyages. 

Carabyses. 

Darius. 

Xerxes. 

Artaxerzes. 

And  by  all  of  them  must  be  made  to  represent  either  three  or  four  of  these 
kings  at  the  same  time. 

How  long  shall  we  tolerate  such  extreme  nonsense,  calling  itself  ex<^ 
planation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Let  the  Hebrew  historians  tell  their 
own  story ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  speak  of  a  king  whom  they  call 
Darius,  let  us  consider  that  they  really  intended  to  designate  a  king  named 
Darius,  and  when  they  speak  of  Ahasuerus,  that  they  intended  to  name 
a  king  really  bearing  that  title ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  the  four  kings 
mentioned  by  them  under  the  title  Ahasuerus  resolve  themselves  into  two 
well-known  kings  of  profane  histoiy,  viz.,  Gyaxares  the  father,  and  Cy- 
axares  the  son  of  Astyages.  The  book  of  Tobit  closes  with  these  words, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Tobias : — ''  And  before  he  died,  he  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Aha- 
suerus.*' Now  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  Nineveh  was  finally,  de- 
stroyed by  Gyaxares,  king  of  Media,  the  father  of  Astyages ;  so  that  if 
Tobit  speaks  true,  and  Herodotus  does  not  err,  Gyaxares  and  Ahasuerus 
are  one  and  the  same  king.  The  identity  of  the  titles  is  indeed  apparent 
at  first  sight.  They  are  not  two  different  titles  borne  by  the  same  king, 
but  one  and  the  same  title,  written  somewhat  differently  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Who  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  Gyaxares,  or  Gyax(u)ares,  in 
Greek,  is  the  same  as  Aksverosh,  or  A-chas-u-erosh,  in  the  Hebrew  P  The 
date  of  the  reign  of  this  king  is  marked  distinctly  enough  in  history ;  for 
he  took  Nineveh  soon  after  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585,  and  then  divided  the 
empire  of  Asia  with  the  king  of  Babylon.  He  could  not  have  died  much 
earlier  than  B.C.  580,  and  according  to  the  views  I  entertain,  he  died  in 
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B.C.  574.  But  ibis  AbMuenu,  w1k>  took  Ninereliy  ftnd  died  abont  b.c. 
574,  cannot  be  tbe  Abaaueros  of  the  omonical  books  <^  Daniel,  Esther, 
and  Esra,  who  reigned  after  tbe  fall  of  Jerosalem,  and  after  the  nmon  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  as  federal  states.  We  ba^e, 
therefore,  to  seek  for  another  king  bearing  the  title  Cyaxares  in  profane 
history.  Xenophon  informs  us  that  there  was  a  second  king  bearing  this 
title,  viz.,  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  and  though  Herodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  this  prince  in  bis  bistoiy,  we  may  be  satined  that  Xeno- 
phon is  correct,  from  a  distinct  reference  which,  is  made  to  bim  in  the 
rock  inscription  at  Behistan,  as  living  not  many  years  before  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  Let  as  quote  the  words  of  the  inscription.  After 
speaking  of  the  reyolt  of  Atnnes  in  Susiana,  of  Niditabirus  at  Babylon, 
and  of  Martins  again  in  Susiana,  the  inscription  proceeds  thus : — "  Says 
Darius  the  king :  a  certain  man  named  Phraortes,  a  Median,  he  rose  up. 
To  the  state  of  Media  he  thus  said,  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cy- 
axares." *'  He  became  king  of  Media."  Let  it  be  observed,^  that  tins 
pretender  Xathrites  here  claims  the  throne  of  Media,  not  as  descended 
from  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  according  to  Herodotus,  but  as  of 
the  race  of  Cyaxares,  the  last  king  of  Media,  according  to  Xenophon. 
The  expression  also,  "  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares,"  is  remarkable.  Xathrites 
does  not  set  himself  up  as  9<m  of  the  last  king  of  the  country  the  throne 
of  which  he  usurps,  as  most  of  the  pretenders  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion describe  themselves,  but  as  of  the  race  or  family  of  Cyaxares.  This 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  words  of  Xenophon,  who  tells  us  thi^ 
Cyaxares  left  no  son,  and  is  again  theref(»re  eonfrrmatory  of  the  truth  of 
his  account.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  description  of 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Sagartia,  which  runs  thus : — "  Says  Darius 
the  king :  A  certain  man  named  Sitratachmes>  a  Sagartian,  he  rebelled 
against  me.  To  the  state  he  thus  said,  I  am  the  kiflg  of  Sagartia, 
(^  the  race  of  Oyaxare^!* 

Tbes^  citations,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  prove  not 
only  that  a  second  Cyaxares  or  Ahasuerus  reigned,  but  also  that  the 
thrones  of  Media  and  Sagartia  even  in  the  time  of  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  were  considered  to  be  vested  in  the  race  or  family  of  Aha- 
suerus in  the  female  line ;  and  as  the  successor  of  whom,  probably  by  mar- 
riage, I  conceive  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  also  called  son  of 
Ahasuerus. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  then,  I  believe  to  have  been  tbe  king 
whose  name  was  written  Ahasuerus  by  the  Jews  in  the  books  of  Esther, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra,  for  there  is  no  third  king  bearing  that  title  to  be  found 
in  history.  If  so,  let  us  consider  at  what  time  he  must  have  reigned. 
Xenophon  tells  us  that  he  reigned  over  the  Medes  on  the  .death  of  As- 
tyages, and  during  the  time  when  Cambyses  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia ; 
and  from  the  book  of  Esther  we  know  that  he  reigned  not  less  than  four- 
teen years.  Now  if  Ahasuerus  the  first,  as  we  have  observed,  died  in 
B.C.  574,  his  son  Astyages,  who  reigned  thirty-five  years,  will  have  died 
in  B.C.  539,  which  is  the  traditional  date  of  his  death,  as  seen  in  the 
astronomical  and  ecclesiastical  canons.  Ahasuerus,  therefore,  began  to 
reign  in  B.C.  538,  concurrently  with  Khosru  or  Cyrus,  father  of  Caml^sea, 
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and  coatmued  to  reign,  as  Xenophon  attests,  till  at  least  about  the  year 
B.C.  524,  in  tlie  reign  of  Gambyses :  and  I  suggest,  that  on  the  death  of 
Ahasueras  (say  in  b.€.  528),  Coresh,  his  nephew,  first  became  king  of 
Media  jointly  with  his  father  Gambyses  in  Persia ;  for  "  Persia  and  Media 
and  tbs  dependent  provinces "  was  still  the  title  of  the  fedend  Perso- 
Median  empire  in  the  time  of  Darius,  as  we  learn  irom  the  inscription  at 
Behistan.  This  date  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tyrian  annals, 
which  fix  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gyrus  about  fifty  years  after  the 
seventh  year  of  Nebuchadneszar.  The  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
according  to  Demetrius,  was  the  year  bx.  572.  The  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Gyrus  or  Goresh  would,  therefore,  fall  in  the  year  B.C.  523. 
Coresh,  on  the  death  of  Gambyses  in  B.C.  511,  proclaimed  himself  sove* 
reign  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  if  he  reigned  thirty  years,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  he  would  have  died  about  B.C.  492,  and  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  would  have  taken  the  kingdom  in  the  following 
year  b.c.  493,  when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age.  I  see  no  reason  also 
for  repudiating  the  testimony  of  Megasthenes,  though  coming  through 
the  doubtful  medium  of  Annius  Yiterbensis,  that  Gyrus  or  Goresh  reigned 
concurrently  with  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  for  many  years,  consider- 
ing that  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  Daniel  himself.  It  is  not  how- 
ever an  essential  part  of  my  scheme  to  assign  thirty  years  to  the  reign  of 
Coresh.     Xenophon  appears  to  make  it  not  more  than  seven  years. 

In  coadusion,  if  we  will  follow  the  hint  given  by  Josephus,  that 
Zerubbabel  and  Mordecai  came  up  from  Babylon  with  the  captivity  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and,  with  the  key  afforded  by  Daniel, 
place  this  second  year  in  the  year  B.C.  492,  we  shall  find  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  expounding  the  few  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  without 
violently  changing  Ahasuerus  into  Gambyses,  or  Artaxerxes  into  Bardes. 
After  studying  this  intricate  subject  for  many  years,  and  after  carefully 
examining  every  variety  of  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  concerning 
it,  I  submit  that  little  discrepancy  will  be  found  between  the  records  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  writers  and  the  records  of  the  early  Greek  historians, 
if  we  identify  Ahasuerus  who  destroyed  Nineveh,  with  Cyaxares  the  father 
of  A«tyages ;  the  conqueror  of  Astyages  and  Groesus,  with  Cyrus  the 
fieither  of  Gambyses ;  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Ezra,  with 
Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages ;  the  taker  of  Babylon,  and  releaser  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity,  with  Gyrus  the  son  of  Gambyses ;  and  Darius  the 
son  of  Ahasuerus,  with  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

Let  me  direct  attention  to  four  leading  facts. 

1.  The  seventy  years'  **  desolation  of  Jerusalem  *'  (Dan.  ix.  2),  coming 
towards  an  end  in  the  first  Darius,  and  seventy  fasts  in  commemoration 
of  the  desolation  (Zech.  vii.  b),  which  were  completed  in  the  fourth  Darius, 
must  terminate  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Darius,  i.  e.,  the  son  of  Hy- 
staspes. 

2.  The  fourth  year  of  Darius  counted  from  the  time  he  took  the 
kingdom,  when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was  B.C.  490,  which  added 
to  seventy  years'  desolation,  makes  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
B.C.  560. 
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8.  St.  Ifittlieir  tallB  ns,  that  **  horn  the  canying  away  into  Babybn 
unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generatbiiB ;"  t.  #.,  14  x  40 =560. 

4.  Demetrius  tdb  us,  that  the  last  captifity  of  Judah  was  338  yean, 
three  months  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Plulopator ;  t.  0.,  B.C.  Kott. 
222  +  888.  SssB.c.  Augt.  06O. 

I.  W.  BosANquxT. 
Cla^imare,  Afield,  Nov.  4a,  1856. 


ON  MB.  BOSANQUET'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  SYSTEM. 

SiK, — You  have  inserted  in  different  numbers  of  the  Journal  letters  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet  in  defence  of  his  chronological  views,  and  of  others  in 
opposition  to  them.  Enough  has,  I  believe,  been  said  on  the  objections 
brought  against  his  system.  They  are  such  as  have  not  been,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  cannot  be  removed.  On  these,  therefore,  I  will  not  now  speak. 
There  are  two  points,  however,  on  which  he  relies  very  confidently,  as  in 
favour  of  his  system ;  and  I  admit  that  if  either  of  the  statements  which 
he  puts  forward  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain  the  received  system.  It  seems,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance that  these  two  statements  should  be  examined ;  and  I  purpose  to 
examine  them  in  the  present  letter. 

I.  It  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  Herodotus,  although  he  states 
the  reigns  of  the  four  Median  kings  to  be  such  that  their  sum  would  be 
150  years,  says  that  they  reigned  in  all  only  128  years.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Dejoces  to  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Bosanquet »  only  128  years.  From  this  he  infers 
that  the  reign  of  Astyages  which  Herodotus  states  to  have  been  35  years, 
was  in  reality  only  13  years ;  and  that  for  22  years  ajfter  his  conquest 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king.  According  to  this  view, 
Cyaxares,  the  father  of  Astyages,  must  have  died,  in  573  b.  c,  and  not  in 
695  B.C.,  as  Herodotus  has  been  generally  understood  as  stating.  On  the 
general  merits  of  the  system  of  which  this  is  a  branch,  I  do  not,  as  I  said, 
intend  to  speak.  I  confine  myself  to  the  one  point  of  denying  that 
Herodotus  said  what  Mr.  Bosanquet  attributes  to  him.  Beloe^s  Herodotus 
certainly  contains  such  a  statement,  but  not  the  original  Greek. 

The  passage  occurs  in  the  First  Book,  chap.  130.  Beloe's  translation 
is  this ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  first  sentence  strikes  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet' s  argument  from  the  passage,  as  it  clearly  makes  the  36  years 
attributed  to  Astyages  terminate  at  his  deposition,  and  not  at  his  death : — 
"  After  a  reign  of  35  years,  Astyages  was  thus  deposed.  To  his  cruelty 
of  temper  the  Medes  owed  the  loss  of  their  power,  after  possessing  for  the 
space  of  128  years  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies  beyond  the  Halys,  de- 
ducting from  this  period  the  short  interval  of  the  Scythian  dominion." 
The  words  which  I  have  italicized  appear  to  me  a  mistranslation.  I  would 
substitute  "  exclusive  q/l"     The  Greek  is  irapk^  rj  oaov  61  ^KvOtu  ^px^"* 
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The  force  of  wapeK  is  well  known  to  be  "  outside  of,  extra,**  We  bave 
tlie  derivative  vapmcto^  in  2  Oor.  xi«  28 :  ''  Besides  these  things  which 
are  wUhovi^*  t.  e.  ^*  besides  extra  work,"  as  contrasted  with  daUif  occu- 
pation. So  in  Acts  xxvi.  29,  *'  exclusive  of  these  bonds.''  I  believe  that 
no  instance  can  be  produced  in  which  wape^  is  so  used  as  to  justify  Beloe's 
translation  of  this  passage. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  difference  in  the  statements  of 
Herodotus  to  be  accounted  forP  According  to  my  view^  the  interval  from 
the  accession  of  Dejoces  to  the  dethronement  of  Astyages  is  the  sum  of 
the  four  reigns  53  (chap.  102)  +  22  (chap.  102)  +  40  (chap.  106)  +  35 
(chap.  130)  =  150.  He  gives  it  the  sum  of  128  (chap.  130)  +  28  (chap. 
106)  which  would  be  156.  It  appears  to  me  evident  that  this  last  number 
is  a  mistake  for  22,  the  true  duration  of  the  Scythian  dominion.  Whether 
Astyages  reigned  35  years  only,  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  or  38,  as  stated 
by  later  writers,  who  were  possibly  better  informed,  I  will  not  now  discuss. 
I  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  latest  pomble  date  of  the  death  of 
Cyaxares  is  695  b.  o. 

II.  Mr.  Bosanquet  relies  on  an  alleged  astronomical  proof  of  his 
theory.  He  says  that  Mr.  Airy  has  proved  that  the  eclipse  which  termi* 
nated  the  Lydian  war  occurred  on  the  28th  May,  585  b.  c.  ;  and  that  as 
Cyaxares  was  king  of  Media  at  the  time  of  that  eclipse,  the  received 
chronology,  by  which  he  was  at  least  ten  years  dead,  must  be  false.  If 
Mr.  Airy  had  tgsJULj  proved  what  Mr.  Bosanquet  says  that  he  has  proved, 
it  would,  I  grant,  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  received  chronology ;  but 
I  deny  the  fact.  Mr.  Airy  has  asserted  it,  but  he  has  given  no  proof  of 
his  assertion.  I  say  this  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  paper  on  this 
eclipse  that  Mr.  Airy  has  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the 
most  inconclusive  paper  on  a  mathematical  subject  which  I  have  ever  pe- 
rused. Mr.  Airy  sets  out  with  an  hypothesis,  which  is  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  not  to  say  absurd ;  and  on  this 
hypothesis  his  entire  argument  rests.  Deny  the  hypothesis,  and  the  whole 
of  what  he  says  in  support  of  his  position  comes  to  nought. 

To  make  this  plain,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  introduce  some 
mathematical  statements ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  they  be  of  the  most 
simple  kind. 

In  order  to  find  the  place  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and  longitude  at  any 
particular  time,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  mean  longitude,  and  also  four 
other  elements.  By  variously  combining  these,  we  obtain  the  arguments 
of  a  number  of  tables,  from  which  we  take  out  equations  or  corrections,  to 
be  applied  to  the  mean  longitude,  and  also  the  latitude  and  its  equations. 
The  tables  are  so  constructed  that  this  process,  though  laborious,  presents 
no  real  difficulty ;  and,  the  five  elements  being  known,  the  moon's  place  as 
derived  from  them  may  be  eonfixiently  relied  on. 

Before  the  series  of  tables  by  which  the  longitude,  latitude,  mo- 
tion, etc.,  are  computed  from  the  five  elements,  there  are  tables  given 
by  which  the  five  elements  are  to  be  found  for  any  instant.  That  these 
tables  give  the  elements  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  time  within  the 
last  hundred  years  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
depended  on  for  giving  the  elements  at  remote  periods  is  another  matter. 
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The  case  stands  thus.  Let  us  consider  the  mean  elongation  of  the  moon, 
that  is,  the  excess  of  her  mean  longitude  orer  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  cer- 
tain from  physical  astronomy  that  this  may  he  expressed  as  follows :  t 
denoting  the  time. 

A-HB/+^{iar^+^+etc.) 

A  and  B  are  known  from  ohsenration  with  Tcry  great  accarai^ ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  terms  A  x  B^  can  be  ccHnpnted  from  the  tables  with  great 
facility,  whether  i  be  positive  or  negative ; — ^that  is,  whether  the  time  for 
which  the  moon's  place  is  required  be  before  or  after  the  epoch  of  the 
tables.  Another  table  is  given,  from  which  the  supplementary  terms  in- 
volving the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  time  may  be  isken.  As  the  coeffi- 
cients of  these  are  extremely  small,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  consider 
i  in  these  terms  as  having  for  its  unit  a  century.  The  first  of  these  small 
terms  for  one  century  is  considerably  less  than  half  what  the  term  B^  is 
for  one  minute.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  an  error  might  exist  in 
the  estimated  value  of  the  coefficient  (i^x),  which  would  be  veiy  sensible 
when  multiplied  by  the  square  of  a  large  number  of  centuries,  but  which 
might  escape  notice  when  multiplied  by  the  square  of  a  fraction  of  a  cen- 
tury. Four  seconds  in  the  value  of  ^px  would  be  one  second  only  for  fifty 
years,  but  would  amount  to  forty  minutes  for  2450  years.  It  is  not  then 
by  recent  observations  that  the  value  of  this  coefficient  can  be  known.  We 
must  depend  on  theory,  aided  by  remote  observations. 

Now  the  coefficient  contains  as  factors  two  quantities,  ^  and  x.  The 
value  of  y  depends  on  the  lunar  theory.  Laplace  considered  only  one  term 
of  it,  and  made  it  about  ^tt*  -^'  ^^^^  pursued  the  investigation  of  its 
value  much  further,  making  it  to  consist  of  several  terms;  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal of  which  he  made  y|y.  Mr.  Adams  has  published  a  paper  in 
which  he  shews  that  his  predecessors  had  overlooked  quantities  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  which  would  diminish  the 
term,  which  accordingly  he  made  to  be  about  yit.  Mr.  Adams  has  not 
yet  calculated  the  other  terms  of  ^/  nor  has  he  calculated  the  value  of  k 
and  k,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  He  has  not,  at  any  rate,  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  calculations.  M.  Plana  does  not,  I  betieve,  accept 
Mr.  Adams's  calculations,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  attempted  to 
disprove  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  admitted  the  e^stence  of  error 
in  his  own  calculation. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  factors  in  the  co-efficient  of  the  square  of  the 
time.  As  to  the  other  there  is  at  least  equal  uncertainty.  The  quantity 
which  I  have  called  x  is  in  fact  the  sum  of  five  quantities,  originating  in 
the  action  of  the  five  planets  on  the  earth's  orbit,  and  of  course  propor- 
tional to  the  masses  of  these  planets.  But  the  masses  of  Yenus  and  Mars 
are  only  known  approximately,  and  that  of  Mercury  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. The  last  named  planet  has  been  assumed  to  have  a  very  great 
density,  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Earth,  while  the 
density  of  Yenus  is  supposed  to  be  something  less  than  that  of  the  Earth. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  density  of  Yenus  should  be  a  little  increased, 
and  that  of  Mercury  greatly  diminished.  Both  these  changes  would  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  x.  The  mean  anomaly  of  the  moon  and  the  argument 
of  her  latitude  are  expressed  by  time  similar  to  that  above  given.     We 
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may  express  the  fonner  by  C+D^-fA(|a?<'-f-iy^  and  the  latter  by 
E+"F^-|.;t(J-a?^+4y^). 

The  quantities  C,  D,  E  and  F,  are  discoverable  from  modem  observa- 
tions, and  may  be  considered  as  accurately  known,  or  at  least  very  nearly 
80.  Mr.  Airy  thinks  that  the  Greenwich  observations  from  whidbi  F  was 
computed  are  not  to  be  altogether  depended  on,  and  that  a  small  error 
may  exist  in  it.  The  quantities  h  ana  k  depend  o^  the  lunar  theory,  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  terms,  and  have  been  computed  by  M.  Plana.  M. 
Damoiseau,  whose  lunar  tables  are  in  use,  has  also  computed  these  quanti- 
ties, and  I  believe  he  makes  k  considerably  greater  than  M.  Plana  does. 
He  differs  from  him  less  as  to  g  and  h. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  explanation  before  I  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  the  fallacy — I  may  say,  the  sophistiy — of  Mr.  Airy's 
paper.  I  will  begin  with  stating  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Airy  agrees 
with  his  opponents.  On  the  15th  of  August  310  B.C.  (civil  reckoning)  in 
the  morning,  the  fleet  of  Agattodes  was  passed  by  the  Moon's  shadow, 
causing  a  total  eclipse  of  the. Sun  which  made  the  stars  visible.  The'fleet 
must  have  been  in  or  about  E.  Long.  15^.80'  and  N.  Lat.  (geometric) 
about  37^.45'.  According  to  Damoiseau's  lunar  tables,  the  Moon's  sha- 
dow would  not  have  passed  over  this  spot.  A  correction  must,  therefore, 
be  applied  to  the  Moon's  place  as  given  by  the  tables ;  and  a  similar  cor- 
rection, but  of  increased  magnitude,  must  be  applied  to  the  moon's  tabular 
place  in  any  ancient  eclipse,  such  as  that  of  the  Lydian  war. 

So  far  all  persons  would  agree ;  but  now  comes  the  difference.  The 
Moon's  place  as  givep  by  the  tables  may  be  corrected,  so  as  to  make  the 
shadow  pass  over  the  required  spot,  in  an  unlimited  number  of  d^erent 
ways ;  and  Mr.  Airy  has  selected  that  particular  way,  though  a  priori  the 
most  improbable  of  all,  which  would  suit  the  eclipse  of  28th  May,  685 ; — 
an  eclipse  which,  in  defiance  of  chronology,  he  was  predetermined  to  make 
the  eclipse  of  the  Lydian  war.  The  Moon's  shadow  might  be  made  to 
pass  over  the  fleet  by  giving  a  certain  increase  to  the  Moon's  latitude, 
leaving  her  longitude  unchanged ;  by  diminishing  her  longitude  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  leaving  her  latitude  unchanged ;  by  diminishing  her  longitude 
to  a  less  extent  than  this  and  increasing  her  latitude ;  and  again  by  dimi- 
nishing her  longitude  to  a  greater  extent,  and  diminishing,  her  latitude 
also.  The  first  of  these  corrections,  which  Mr.  Airy  has  adopted,  supposes 
that  the  secular  equations  (that  is,  the  terms  expressed  by  small  letters  in 
the  above  values,  which  involve  the  squares  and  higher  power  of  the  time) 
are  laid  down  with  perfect  accuracy  in  Damoiseau's  tables,  and  must  not 
be  called  in  question,  but  that  the  quantity  F,  on  which  the  latitude  de- 
pends, may  he  altered.  Accordingly,  he  assumes  an  error  in  this  quantity, 
which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  modem  observations.  Surely,  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  probable  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  F,  as  deduced  from 
modem  observations,  is  correct,  and  that  the  error  exists  in  the  secular 
equations,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  mate- 
rial error ;  seeing  that,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  calculation  at  all,  the 
best  mathematicians  of  the  day  are  disagreed  about  them,  and  that  there 
are  data  used  in  the  calculation  which  are  admitted  to  be  uncertain  and 
even  conjectural. 
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BappooiDg,  iKwrever,  that  we  oomcted  the  Moon's  pkoe  in  tlie  Ed]p8e 
of  Agaitodes  hy  means  of  the  tecnUar  equoHona,  which  would  lequire  that 
these  equations  should  be  diminished  according  to  Mr.  Adams's  Tiew  (and 
also,  perhaps,  by  oonecting  the  masses  of  Mermiiy  and  Yenos)  we  sboold 
hare  to  diminish  these  equations  also  in  the  edipses  of  585  B.C.,  603  B.C., 
and  610  B.C.  The  diminntion  wonld  be  greater  than  in  the  edipse  of 
Agattodes  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  64  to  49.  The  effect  of  tins  wonld  be  to 
destroy  all  pretensions  that  the  first  named  of  these  there  wonld  have  to 
be  the  edipse  of  the  Lydian  war.  If  we  admitted  this  correction,  it  woold 
not  be  Tisiole  at  all  in  any  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  we  can  suppose  that 
the  battle  conld  have  been  fought.  Tker^ore,  I  may  Tenture  to  say,  Mr. 
Airy  will  not  admit  this  most  probable  supposition.  On  the  oontnuy,  the 
effiect  of  the  correction  of  the  secular  equations,  such  as  would  suit  the 
edipse  of  Agattodes,  might  bring  the  shadow  of  the  Moon  oyer  a  possible 
field  of  battie  in  either  608  or  610.  If  thie  value  of  y,  k  and  k  were  seUled 
by  the  consent  of  astronomers,  we  might  be  able  to  tell  to  which  of  these 
two  the  eclipse  of  Agattodes  would  point  us.  At  fvesent  we  cannot  do 
so.  I  myself,  however,  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  eclipse  of  18th  May 
603  was  that  which  terminated  the  Lydian  war.  It  occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  two  armies  would  be  commendng  their  battle,  and  its  oc- 
currence at  this  time  might  naturally  be  considered  as  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  they  ought  not  to  fight.  Besides,  this  date  best  suits  the 
chronology,  as  has  been  shewn  by  your  correspondent  J.  F.  in  your  last 
number. 

I  am,  etc., 

Edw.  Hincks. 
EMUfleagh,  Chuniy  Down,  ^th  Bee,  1856. 

P.S.  According  to  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  paper,  the 
Moon's  mean  longitude  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Agattodes  would  be, 
in  virtue  of  the  correction  made  by  him,  about  twelve  minutes  and  a  quar- 
ter less  than  the  tables  make  it.  This  correction  aUme  would  throw  the 
Moon's  shadow  about  six  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude  to  the  west  of  its 
course,  as  given  by  the  tables ;  and  would  thus  bring  its  northern  part 
over  the  fleet.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  other  corrections  sug- 
gested would  greatly  increase  this  effect,  bringing  the  central  or  southern 
part  of  the  shadow  over  the  fleet. 


MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CEEATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature." 

Sib, — In  your  number  for  October  last,  there  is  an  article  on  the 
"  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  "  by  "  R.  F."  on  which  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  observations.  The  writer  points  out  how,  in  his  opinion, 
a  wrong  method  of  procedure  has  hitherto  led  astray  all  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficult  but  interesting  problem,  regarding 
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geology  and  Genesis.  But  bis  sdieme  is  not  merely  destractire-^-lie  points 
out  how,  according  to  Ids  view,  the  true  solution  is  to  be  reached.  His 
principle  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity,  but 'I  could  have  wished  that 
it  had  been  applied  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  special  dificulties  of  the 
oase.  His  theory,  as  briefly  enounced  by  himsdf,  is  that  "  whenever  we 
find  in  Scripture  anything  which  lies  witlun  the  province  of  the  sdenoes, 
that  thing  may  be  either  true  or  false,  but  Scripture  never  says  that  it  is 
either  the  one  or  the  other."  Now  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  a  diffi* 
(mlty  which  we  think  B.  F.  ought  to  have  explained,  for  it  is  said  dis- 
tinctly ill  the  statement  of  the  fourth  commandment,  that  in  six  days  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  etc.  Though  it  had  been  true  that  the 
form  of  the  revelation  made  by  Moses  was  determined  by  existing  views 
on  cosmogony  held  by  the  Hebrews,  yet  this  passage  in  the  fourth  com-« 
mandment  appears,  at  least,  so  entirely  to  homologate  these  views,  that 
we  naturally  look  for  an  explanation,  at  this  point,  from  any  theory  which 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  revelation  does  not  commit  itself  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  facts  of  science. 

We  have  felt  some  difiELculty  also  in  admitting  the  justice  of  K.  F.'s 
statement  of  the  position  occupied  by  geology  with  reference  to  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  He  says  that,  as  a  statement  of  scientific  facts,  the 
Hebrews  necessarily  misapprehended  that  chapter.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
great  leading  object  of  Providence  was  concerned,  in  the  truths  referred  to 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Gbnesis,  the  Jews  were  at  no  loss  whatever;  for 
they  understood,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  six  days  described  in  Genesis, 
and  referred  to  in  the  fourth  commandment,  formed  the  solid  basis  on 
which  the  sabbatic  institution  rested.  That  we  now  can  see  other  relations 
of  these  six  days ;  that  we  now  can  get  a  glimpse  farther  back  into  the 
plan  on  which  this  planet  has  been  constructed,  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
that  we  now  also  can  understand  much  better  than  the  Jews  did,  the  whole 
of  their  complicated  typology,  though  they  were  more  closely  connected 
with  it  than  we  are.  According  to  E.  F.  himself,  the  design  of  everything 
in  Scripture  is  primarily  spiritual,  and  according  to  that  rule  we  can  easily 
give  the  six  days  a  place  of  the  very  utmost  significance,  so  that  it  makes 
but  litUe  matter  that  the  Hebrews  never  suspected  Genesis  of  bearing  an 
aspect  which  would  ever  be  confronted  by  scientific  discovery.  In  its 
primary  and  most  important  relation,  they  understood  the  bearing  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  just  as  we  do. 

While  speaking  of  geology,  we  have  to  state  another  desideratum  which 
we  felt  in  B.  E.'s  article,  and  that  is  that  he  thoroughly  ignores  the  diffi- 
culties which,  have  arisen  from  the  geological  side  of  the  question.  By 
means  of  his  axiom  he  cuts  the  knot,  he  does  not  solve  it.  He  speaks  of 
the  worldly  extravagant  theory  of  periods,  and  here  we  agree  with  him  to 
some  extent.  We  allow  that  the  theory  which  extends  the  days  of  Genesis 
into  the  vast  periods  of  geology,  is,  in  its  present  form,  utterly  untenable, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  merest  elements  of  philology ;  yet  when  we  look  at 
those  who  have  held  the  period  theory,  from  Cuvier  to  Miller,  we  meet 
with  names  entitled  to  some  respect.  Though  they  have  not  shone  in 
fields  of  philology,  yet  was  there  no  great  fact,  or  body  of  facts,  which 
urged  on  these  men  to  adopt  the  period  theory,   even  in  the  very 
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face  of  pliilological  obetadea  ?  Wben  the  crust  of  tbe  earth  is  examined, 
it  is  found  to  be  no  sudden  result,  but  an  aggregate  of  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive changes  that  have  been  going  on  according  to  definite  laws  for 
millions  of  years.  So  marked  have  been  these  laws,  that  they  can  be 
traced  in  their  origin,  development,  and  prevalence.  But  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  in  like  manner,  is  found  to  be  no  mere  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  disconnected  facts.  The  brief  summary  given  by  B.  F. — the  matter  of 
the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  reptiles  and  fishes,  birds,  beasts 
and  man — differs  slightly  ficom  the  order  of  genesis,  and  at  the  very  same 
point  it  differs  from  geology.  Eveiything  is  arranged  according  to  law 
and  order,  any  infringement  of  which  can  be  easily  detected,  and  the 
startling  result  of  a  comparison  between  Genesis  and  a  synoptic  table  of 
geological  histoiy,  is,  that  the  order  of  the  one  is  identical  with  the  order 
of  the  other.     I  do  not  say  that  the  entire  scale  of  the  one  has  been  ap- 

elied,  point  to  point,  to  the  entire  scale  of  the  other,  yet  the  application 
as  been  made  successfully  at  so  many  points,  tha{  it  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.     Of  all  this,  B.  E.*s  theory  takes  no  account  whatever. 

Thus  we  have  found  B.  F.'s  axiom  impracticable.  Yet  that  there  is  a 
basis  of  truth  in  it  we  may  readily  admit.  Is  there  a  consistent  plan  of 
reference  maintained  throughout  Scripture  in  regard  to  scientific  facts? 
We  think  there  is,  but  that  B.  F.'s  axiom  does  not  fully  embody  a  state- 
ment of  that  plan.  Facts,  truths,  we  allow,  are  never  scientifically  taught 
in  the  Bible ;  yet  we  believe  that  many  important  facts,  many  deep  truths, 
besides  those  primarily  spiritual,  are  mentioned  and  homologated  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  always  popularUfy  and  this  distinction  of  popular  and  »ciefU0c 
fully  explains  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  references  to  facts  and  truths, 
whether  geological,  physical,  astronomical,  or  of  whatever  kind.  The  sun 
is  said  to  rise  and  set — and  this  is  true  popularly,  though  not  scientifi- 
cally ;  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  sun  and  moon  are  called  two 
great  lights,  and  are  grouped  together,  which  may  be  done  popularly  but 
not  scientifically;  the  creation  of  reptiles,  quadrupeds  and  man,  are  men- 
tioned popularly,  but  there  is  no  scientific  enouncement  of  the  great  law 
which  regulates  the  graduation  of  the  vertebrate  scale  of  the  comparative 
anatomist ;  six  days  are  described  on  which  something  is  done,  whether 
creation,  restoration,  or  merely  consecration,  but  the  account  is  perfectly 
popular,  and  if  we  find  by  science  that  these  six  days  thus  popularly  de- 
scribed may  have  a  retrospective  aspect  to  the  gradual  work  of  six  great 
cycles  of  time,  still  Genesis  gives  no  scientific  account  of  the  matter.  It 
gives  a  popularly  true  account,  and  that  must  substantially  coincide  with 
the  scientific  account.  From  this,  indeed,  it  follows  that  science  en- 
larges our  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  developes  aspects  of  truth  which 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  but  this  holds  independently  of 
geology.  The  Bible  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  scientific 
philology  comes  in  to  give  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  these  Scriptures. 
Astronomy  comes  in  with  its  retrospective  calculation  of  eclipses  to  deter- 
mine important  chronological  epochs  in  Biblical  histoiy,  as  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  number  of  the  Journal  for  many  numbers  past.  Yet  the 
Bible  teaches  no  scientific  astronomy,  and  gives  no  scientific  rules  for  ren- 
dering  eclipses  available  for  determining  doubtful  chronology.     When  the 
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passage  in  2  Peter  was  written,  that  the  heavens  should  pass  away  wit^ 
greoit  noise  at  the  time  of  the  final  conflagration,  there  was  certainly  no 
intention  of  teaching  chemistry :  yet,  according  to  modem  knowledge  of 
gases,  this  passage  from  Peter  is  considered  as  describing  accurately  a  re- 
sult that  will  take  place  in  the  circumstances  which  the  inspired  writer 
refers  to. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  16^,  1856.  M. 


THE  VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  **  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.^* 

Sir, — ^Dr.  Tregelles,  in  his  admirable  volume  belonging  to  the  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction,  but  which  the  publishers  (the  Messrs. 
Longman),  with  extreme  consideration  for  students,  allow  to  be  purchased 
separately,  has  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  It  has  long  been  wished  that  there  should  be  a  fac-simile  edition 
of  this  MS.  [the  Vatican  Codex  B],  and  much  has  been  said  about  such  a 
pubUcation  prepared  by  Cardinal  Mai.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  edi- 
tion has  been  printed,  containing  both  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament 
from  this  MS. ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  a  fac-simile  edition.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  text  closely  following  the 
MS.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  not  having  yet  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Eoman  censors  of  the  press.  The  death  of  the  leamed 
editor  may  prevent  further  steps  being  taken  to  publish  his  labours  though 
printed.  When  Home  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eepublican  Govemment, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  the  appearance  of 
useful  works.  Cardinal  Mai  offered  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher, 
the  publisher  at  Berlin.  The  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed 
too  high  by  Mr.  Asher,  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  It  was 
curious  to  find  a  Eoman  Cardinal  endeavouring  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
liberty  of  publication  when  the  Pope  had  fled  from  Bome,  which  he  could 
not  have  when  this  ruler  of  the  Eomish  Church  was  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  power.  The  French  occupation  of  Bome,  and  the  restoration  of 
Papal  authority  soon  prevented  Cardinal  Mai  from  publishing  his  edition  ; 
and  thus  the  boon  so  ardently  desired  by  the  biblical  students  of  Europe 
and  America  was  withheld."— p.  163. 

Now  this  seems  to  say  expressly  enough,  that  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  after  the  Vatican  MS.,  has  been  actually  printed,  not  published 
at  Bome.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  a  scholar  so  accurate 
in  his  facts  as  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  stating  this,  speaks  by  the  book.  I  hope, 
nevertheless,  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
scepticism,  if  I  say  how  very  desirable  it  would  be  to  ease  the  doubts 
which  many  entertain  on  this  point,  if  Mr.  Asher  would  print  the  letter 
or  letters  of  Cardinal  Mai  on  the  subject,  which  would  enable  us  at  once 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Italian  scholar  desired  to  circulate,  through  a 
German  house,  a  work  already  in  existence,  or  wished  for  their  pecuniary 
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lielD»  and  profeerioiial  advice  in  caixying  Huoagk  the  press  a  loork  about 
io  be  undertakm.  There  need  be  no  ddieacy  about  printing  this  corres- 
pondence, aa  the  poor  Cardinal  has  gone  to  his  last  account;  and  the 
anbject  in  question  is  one  of  univeraal  Uteraiy,  not  private,  interest.  But 
it  seems  remarkable,  that  if  such  a  work  exists  in  print — ^which  must  have 
taken  years  to  cany  through  the  press, — we  should  be  left  to  mere  hear« 
say  as  the  only  evidence  of  the  fact  at  the  present  day.  With  no  better 
evidence  before  us,  I  must  still  pronounce  the  imprint  incredible. 

In  the  printing  oflSce  of  the  Propaganda,  if  it  were  there  printed,  ample 
evidence  of  the  transaction  might  be  obtained  without  violating  any  secrecy 
or  being  guilty  of  unchristian  duplicity.  Ghreek  scholars  must  have  been 
compositors,  readers,  and  pressmen,— persons  able  in  some  sort  to  appre- 
ciate the  kind  of  work  they  were  employed  on,  and  very  likely  to  fuirnish 
trustworthy  intelligence  extra  /area.  How  this  information  never  leaked 
out  into  those  literary  channels  in  Home  which  are  accesible  to  foreigners 
resident  there ;  and  again,  how  a  Greek  volume  of  great  biblical  interest, 
assuming  it  to  have  had  existence  in  a  large  impression  (an  edition),  was 
never  smuggled  into  circulation  in  the  shape  of  a  single  stray  copy,  with 
or  without  Cardinal  Mai's  privity,'is,  to  us,  irreconcileable  with  the  fact  of 
its  existence  at  all.  This  statement  of  ours  is  not  meant  to  question  Dr. 
Tregelles's  accuracy,  but  to  get  out  of  the  worthy  biblio-pole  of  Berlin, 
the  evidence  on  which  Dr.  T.  grounds  his  assertion;  and  any  other  confir- 
matory facts  which  may  be  within  reach. 

O.  T.  D. 


Hh  the  Editor  qf  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.*^ 

Sib, 

I.  In  the  April  number  of  your  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature,  in 
p.  222,  mention  is  made  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  SL  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  letter  is  given  from  the  eminent  Hebraist  Dr.  Julius 
Fiirst,  in  which  Dr.  E.  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  version  published 
by  the  Jewish  Society,  and  very  highly  of  its  rival. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  a  short  notice  (with  a  few 
extracts)  of  Mr.  Talkinson's  version. 

II.  About  ten  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  Murray's  Quarterly  Remew 
an  article  (from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cureton)  on  the  subject  of  the  Syriac 
MSS.  brought  to  England  by  Archdeacon  Tattam,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  among  them  are  important,  and  probably  original  and  independent, 
documents  connected  with  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice.  Can  the 
writer  of  the  paper  on  "  Clemens  Eomanus"  (B.  H.  C),  in  your  last 
number  oblige  your  readers  with  any  satisfactory  information  on  this 
iiiteresting  subject. 

Clebicvs. 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  LUeraiure,^* 

My  Dear  Sir,— From  some  remarks  in  your  last  number,  I  infer  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  wbat  has  been  doing  lately  at  the  British  Museum 
in  the  way  of  taking  photographic  copies  of  MSS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Divinity  Professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  trustees  gave  leave  for  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  ''  Clemens  Eomanus," 
the  only  one  known  to  exist,  to  be  taken  by  photography,  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Frederick  Maddon,  Keeper  of  MSS.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Fenton  (of  the  Crimea),  and  forms  one  volume  in  4to.  The  leaves 
are  only  printed  on  one  side,  in  order  that  in  difficult  places  they  may  be 
held  up  to  the  light.  The  size  of  each  page  is  very  nearly  that  of  the 
original ;  and  the  impression  is  very  good  and  legible.  The  copies  are 
not  yet  offered  for  sale,  but  a  complete  copy  was  laid  before  the  Trustees 
about  a  month  ago.     It  is  supposed  that  they  will  be  sold  for  JS5  each. 

I  hope  this  may  lead  to  the  preservation  and  multiplication  of  similar 
treasures  ^ewhere. 

Ever  yours  veiy  sincerely, 
Cambridge^  Dec.  15,  1856.  William  Selwyn. 
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The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  cmd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ori' 
ginal  Qreeh;  with  Notes.  By  Chb.  Wobdsworth,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster.  Part  I.  The  Four  Gospels.  London :  Riving- 
tons.     1856.     Small  folio,  pp.  340. 

This  work  will  be  hailed  as  a  boon  of  no  ordinary  valae  by  many  stu- 
dents of  the  New  Testament,  and  be  thought  highly  of  by  aU  who 
prefer  a  conservative  theology  to  one  which  is  free-thinking  and  pro- 
gressive. As  we  adopt,  in  these  matters,  the  motto  In  medio  tuUs" 
simus  ibis^  we  value  the  volume  before  us,  without  either  rating  old 
divinity  so  highly,  or  so  much  depreciating  the  modems  as  Dr.  Words- 
worth does.  Earnest,  sincere,  and  learned,  that  gentleman  has  all 
his  religious  sympathies  engrossed  by  the  past^  and  this  necessarily 
makes  him  exaggerate  the  imperfections  and  dangers  of  the  present 
schools  of  criticism  and  exegesis.  We  can  scarcely  convey  the  author's 
view,  on  these  subjects,  in  a  single  extract,  and«yet  the  following  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose : — 

''  We  may  observe  &  gradual  decline  in  the  science  of  sacred  interpretation  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We  find  its  origin  in  a  sceptical  unbelief  of  what 
is  mysterious  and  supernatural,  and  in  a  cold  and  heartless  attempt  to  account  for  the 
miraculous  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  by  natural  causes.  And  when  Ra- 
tionalism haid  done  its  work,  and  had  revolted  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  by  its 
own  irrational  hypotheses,  then  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  assail  the 
foundations  of  Holy  Writ,  changed  his  mode  of  attack,  and  drew  off  his  forces  in  a 
diiferent  direction ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  men's  foith  by  rationalizing 
what  is  spiritual  in  Scripture,  would  next  endeavour  to  destroy  them  by  spiritualizing 
what  is  rational,  and  by  dissolving  the  foots  of  sacred  history  in  a  haze  and  mist  <3 
mythology." 

This  is  a  partially  true  utterance,  but  it  is  rather  one-sided.  If 
we  patiently  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  we  shall  find  a  residuum  of  what  is  really  valuable  large  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  evils  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  well  points  out. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  in  our  day  to  indulge  and  express  too  much 
apprehension  in  relation  to  free  research  and  even  an  unhealthy  latitu- 
dinarianism.  Everything  which  endangers  scriptural  orthodoxy  should 
be  exposed  and  refuted ;  but  this  may  be  done  without  any  fears  being 
entertained  either  for  the  present  influence  of  the  truth,  or  its  ultimate 
triumph.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  all  the  efforts  of  the  critical 
faculty,  put  forth  on  the  Bible  by  both  fHends  and  foes,  have  done  &r 
more  good  than  harm ;  and  the  efforts  of  enemies  have  served  the  cause 
they  hoped  to  injure.  We  wish  Dr.  Wordsworth  could  entertain  this 
opinion,  as  it  would  give  more  expansion  to  his  own  admirable  plan, 
and  combine  better  the  light  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  past. 
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The  text  adopted  is  Dr.  Wordsworth's  own,  concemiag  which  we 
"will  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

"  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  not  a  reprint  of  that  hitherto  received  in  any 
impression  of  the  New  Testament.  The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  cHf 
the  collations  of  MSS.  which  have  been  supplied  by  others,  and  to  offer  to  the  reader 
the  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  after  an  examination  of  these  collations.  He  has 
not  thought  it  requisite  or  desirable  to  lay  bdbre  the  eye  a  full  apparatus  of  various 
readings.  It  would  have  swollen  the  volume  to  too  great  a  bulk,  and  have  occupied 
the  place  reserved  for  exposition.  Besides,  that  important  work  has  been  done,  or  is 
in  course  of  being  done,  by  others.  And  to  their  labours  he  would  refer  those  who 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  process  by  which  the  text  of  the  present  edition  has 
been  formed.  At  the  same  time  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  state  that  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  others)  he  has  not  deviated  so  far  firom  the  text 
commonly  received  as  has  been  done  in  some  recent  editions.  And  he  cannot  forbear 
adverting  with  satis&cUon  to  important  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  since  the 
commencement  of  the  printing  ik  this  volume,  and  which  has  confirmed  him  in  the 
principles  he  had  adopted  of  caution  in  deviating  from  the  received  text.  A  seventh 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of 
a  learned  person,  to  whom  the  present  age  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  labours  in  collate 
jng  MSS.  and  publishing  transcripts  of  early  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  Constantine 
Tischendorf.  It  vrill  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  prospectus  of  that  seventh  edi- 
tion, that  he  frankly  confesses  that  he  had  been  led  to  follow  too  impUcitly  the  lead  of 
certain  favourite  MSS.,  in  his  earlier  editions.  And  the  &ct  is,  that  in  his  new  seventh 
edition  he  abandons  his  former  readings,  and  generally  returns  to  those  of  the  received 
text  in  more  than  a  hundred  placet  in  the  Owpel  qf  St,  Matthew  alone" 

The  Notes  constitute  an  amount  of  learned  matter,  drawn  from  all 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  such  as  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
But,  as  we  before  said,  the  editor  gives  a  preference  to  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church,  for  reasons  among  which  we  find  the  following : 

**  While  it  is  freely  allowed  that  modem  expositors  enjoy  some  advantages  which 
were  not  possessed  by  the  ancient,  and  that  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers  cannot 
be  read  profitably  without  sobriety  of  judgment,  yet  it  is  also  certain  that  the  ancient 
interpreters  are  never  chargeable  with  some  errors  which  impair  the  value,  and  mar 
the  use,  of  some  modem  expositions.  They  are  never  flippant  and  familiar.  They 
are  not  self-conceited  and  vain-glorious.  They  are  never  scomfiil  and  profane.  They 
handle  Scripture  with  reverence.  Their  tone  is  high  and  holy ;  produced  by  careful 
study  of  Scripture,  vrith  humble  prayer  for  hght  to  the  Divine  Author  of  Scripture. 
They  reflect  some  of  that  light,  and  spiritualize  the  thoughts  of  the  reader,  and  raise 
them  to  a  serener  atmosphere,  and  do  not  depress  them  into  the  lower  and  more 
obscure  region  of  clouds,  which  hang  over  the  minds  of  those  who  approach  Scrip- 
ture with  presumption  and  irreverence,  and  which  disable  them  from  seeing  its  light, 
and,  much  more,  from  unfolding  it  to  others. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Word3WQrth's  manner,  and  of  the.  use  he 
makes  of  the  older  expositors,  we  copy  the  following  from  Luke  vii. 
36:— 

"  This  narrative,  not  found  in  any  other  evangieUst,  is  full  of  tenderness  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Gentile  world,  which  might  see  a  beautifrd  picture  of  itself  in  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner,  and  despised  by  Simon  the  Pharisee,  but  blessed  on  her  repentance 
by  Christ,  and  might  thus  be  taught  to  love  much,  and  to  present  those  members  of 
the  body  (Rom.  xii.  1),  and  faculties  of  the  soul  and  estate,  which  had  been  before 
abused  to  the  service  of  sin  and  Satan,  as  living  sacrifices  to  Christ.  Her  eyes,  which 
once  longed  after  earthly  joys,  she  now  consumes  in  penitential  tears ;  her  hair,  which 
she  once  displayed  for  idle  ornament,  she  now  uses  to  wipe  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  with 
her  lips,  wMch  once  uttered  vain  things,  she  kisses  those  holy  feet ;  the  costly  oint- 
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ment  ihe  now  oAn  to  Ood.  Ses  Bomaiis  irL  19 ;  'As  ye  lianre  yidded  your  mem- 
ben/  etc  Compire  St.  JmpkUoeh.,  pp.  67—85.  Gregory  Uom.  zzziiL  in  EyangeKa. 
St.  AmbroM  appliet  this  hiitory  thus :  '  Bxpande  capfllos,  steme  ante  Christum  cor- 
poris has  dignlUtai. . . .  Aoeuire  id  pedes.  UbicoDqae  audieris  Christi  nomenr  accttire. 
LaoTmis  conliterB  deUcta  ...  si  desidcns  gratiam,  caritatem  ange,  mkte  in  corpus 
Jesn  fidem  lesuffectionis,  odoram  ecdeste,  Caritatis  unguentunk  Non  ungueotimi 
mulieris  Domioos,  sed  carttatem  probavit.  Peconiam  ooalieras  paoperi,  nt  deferas 
Christo.    Cotpctt  ^  BocMa  tt^  " 

The  work  is  a  fine  specimen  of  beaatiM  printing,  and  the  size,  a 

small  folio,  is  very  oonyenient  for  use.     We  may  probably  examine 

the  critical  and  exegetical  principles  more  at  length,  when  another  part 

appears,  and  will  take  leave  of  it  at  present  with  a  quotation  from 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  inspiration : — 

"  Much  has  been  wiitten  In  modem  times  on  what  1»  commooly  called,  though 
perhiqps  not  ytry  tomdtly,  verb^  hupiraikm.  Words  are  symbols  of  thiags.  1^ 
words  of  Scripture  are  the  iastrnment  used  lor  the  conreyance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  Qod  to  the  mind  of  man.  And  in  order  that  the  tlungs  of  God  may  be 
rightly  conveyed  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  the  verbal  symbols  should 
correctly  represent,  as  frr  as  human  language  can  represent,  what  is  in  the  Divine 
mind.  And  if  we  say  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  in  their  use  of  words,  we  do  in  fiust  deny  their 
inspiration.  How /or  this  control  and  direction  exiended,  it  woidd  be  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  define.  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Tertins  wrote 
the  same  thing,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  Tertius  was  not  inspired— St.  Paul  was. 
Tertius  wrote  as  a  mechanical  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  man ;  St.  Paul  wrote  as  a 
free  agent  m  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  And  St.  Paul  affirms  that  the  words  which 
he  writes  in  Ins  Bpistles  are  *  not  woids  whkh  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  St.  Paul,  therefore,  we  are  sure,  was  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  words  as  well  as  thoughts,  in  the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  sub. 
stance  of  what  he  wrote  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  that  which 
was  reoelTed  as  Canonical  Scripture  by  her,  to  whom  Christ  jHiomised  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. . . .  The  mind  of  Christ  is  Divine.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  knew  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  H<^y 
Scripture  was  not  to  teU  us  merely  that  which  Christ  taught  by  means  of  words, 
which  are  human  coinage,  but  what  was  in  the  inner  treasury  of  wisdom  of  him  who 
is  Divine.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  us  but  one  v«bal  account  of  Christ's  sayings, 
he  would  have  given  a  fur  less  dear  view  of  Christ's  mind  than  we  now  posses.  This 
arises,  not  from  any  imperifeetion  in  the  workii^  of  the  Spirit,  but  from  our  imper- 
fection, and  fr«n  that  of  the  instrument  to  be  used  by  the  Spkit  for  the  conveyance 
of  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  mind  to  us,—- namely,  human  language.  He  has  given  to 
us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that  mind,  by  presenting  its  sense  to  us  in  difEerent  points  of 
view ;  just  as  a  painter  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  a  human  countenance  or  a  landscape, 
by  representing  it  to  us  from  different  ndes. . . .  For  eiample,  if  we  had  but  one 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supjier,  we  should  haye  a  fax  less  complete 
notion  of  what  was  in  the  IMvine  mind  of  him  who  instituted  it,  than  we  have  now  by 
reason  of  the  varieties  of  expressfon,  by  winch  the  Hol^  Spirit  represents  in  the  several 
gospels  the  divine  thoughts  which  were  in  the  mind  of  Christ  at  its  institution." 


St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Galdtians,  The  text  revised,  and  iUustrated 
by  a  Commentary,  intended  principatty  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and 
Students  of  Theology.  By  Henry  T.  J.  Bagob,  B.A,  London  : 
Nisbet.     1857.     8vo.     pp.  xxxiii.,  234. 

The  labours  of  one  whose  literary  qualifications  are  like  those  of  Mr. 
Bagge,  and  who  entertains  his  general  views  and  feelings  as  to  the 
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sacred  writings  and  on  the  subject  of  divine  truth,  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tributing  someihing  in  aid  of  scripture  studies.  His  conviction  that 
the  Scriptures  are  stamped  with  divine  authority,  is,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  genuine  and  duly  felt,  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  the  mis- 
leading influence  of  subjective  prejudices.  Its  tendency  is  to  repress 
extravagancies  of  all  kinds ;  to  deter  a  man  from  utterances,  on  the 
one  hand,  dictated  rather  by  a  sceptical  philosophy  than  by  the  sacred 
text,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  imposing  a  peculiar  system  of  dog- 
matic theology  on  the  divine  word ;  while!  it  would  moderate  the  out- 
pourings of  devout  speculation  suggested  by  loose  and  superficial  no- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Ellicott 
on  this  subject  (whose  labours  have  received  our  warm  approbation  in 
this  Joulmal),  which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Bagge,  are  excellent  and  well 
expressed*  If  we  would  train  our  younger  students  to  be  reverential 
thinkers,  earnest  Christians^  and  sound  divines,  we  must  habituate 
them  to  a  patient  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  words  and  langui^e  of 
Scripture,  before  we  allow  them  to  indulge  in  an  exegesis  for  which  they 
are  immature  and  incompetent.  If.  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in-* 
spired,  then  surdy  it  is  a  young  man's  noblest  occupation,  patiently 
and  lovingly  to  note  every  change  of  expression,  every  turn  of  lan- 
guage, every  variety  of  inflexion ;  to  analyze  and  to  investigate ;  to 
contrast  and  to  compare,  until  he  has  obtained  some  accurate  know- 
ledge of  those  outward  elements  which  are  permeated  by  the  inward 
influence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  In  short,  if  in  any 
enquiry  a  man's  results  should  flow  f^om  a  rigid  inditction,  it  is  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Scripture. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  title  of  this  work,  and  from  the  im- 
portance Mr.  Bagge  has  connected  with  his  labours  as  to  the  text,  that 
an  important  olject  in  this  work  is  a  purely  critical  one.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  revision  of  the  text  had  been  a  very  important,  if 
not  the  chief  object  of  his  labours,  and  that  Mr.  Bagge  has  constructed 
and  published  an  original  text.  We,  of  course,  are  £Bur  enough  from 
saying  that  a  commentator  is  to  adhere  for  ever  to  any  sort  of  mump" 
simitSj  however  venerable  by  long  use.  But  we  confess  to  great  caution 
of  feeling  on  this  subject,  which  feeling  is  not  diminished  by  having 
traced  avwBev  the  comrse  of  biblical  criticism,  and  for  many  years.  To 
us  it  appears  that  the  present  state  of  biblical  criticism  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  coiurage.,  not  to  say  with  Mr.  Elli- 
cott, ^  hazardous,  if  not  presumptuous,'  for  one  of  less  than  gigantic 
advantages  in  tliis  way,  to  come  out  with  an  original  text  of  so  im- 
portant a  portion  of  Scripture  as  the  Epistle  to  the  &alatians.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Bagge  says,  that  th^  are  many  reasons  why  a 
critic  should  not  be  able  unreservedly  to  follow  either  of  the  great 
representatives  of  this  principle  (viz.,  that  the  text  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  ancient  authorities  only),  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  This  is  true ; 
but  one  important  reason  why  the  labours  of  the  latter  incomparable 
critic  are  not  to  be  implicitly  followed,  is,  that  with  the  candour  of  a 
great  man  he  is  himself  modifying  his  former  views  as  to  what  is 
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really  ancient,  and  retracting  some  of  his  former  conclusions  in  obe- 
dience to  increasing  evidence ;  so  that  the  very  principles  of  forming 
BQch  a  judgment  as  can  be  safely  presented  to  the  public  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  determined,  and  we  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Bagge  may 
see  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  publication  of  his  critical  results  had 
been  deferred.  In  aU  important  cases  indeed  a  conmientator  must 
uUiafy  himself  as  to  the  reading  of  particular  passages,  and  ought  to 
give  the  evidence  on  which  he  has  done  so ;  which,  in  fact,  it  is  com- 
monly less  difficult  to  do  in  important  cases  than  in  smaller  and  more 
frequent  variations.  In  perusing  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, we  find  few  cases  in  which  his  criticism  has  an  important  bearing 
on  his  exegesis. 

With  regard  to  the  Commentary,  we  are  able  to  say  that  it  is 
in  general  conducted  on  sound  exegetical  principles.  Sometimes  the 
author  has  condescended  to  remarks  which  a  minister  and  a  duly  quali- 
fied student  of  the  Scripture  woidd  not  require,  as  being  familiar  to 
every  scholar ;  but  to  one  who  is  studying  the  Episde  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Bagge's  help  will  often  be  very  acceptable.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  on  what  may  be  called  the  great  points  of  this 
Epistle,  his  dogmatical  theology  has  considerably  outrun  his  exegesis. 
We  will  refer  to  one  out  of  many  cases  by  which  this  remark  might  be 
illustrated.  On  the  passage.  Gal.  iii.  6,  iXof^laOii  dvrtjS  els  BiKcuoffvtniv, 
he  comments  thus : — 

"  *  It  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness/  or  justification,  which  as  is  plain  firom 
Rom.  iv.  1,  seqq.,  is  the  principal  notion  in  this  Bucouoffitni.  For  since  through  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world  of  created  beings  then  in  the  loins  of  that  one  man ; 
and  since  universal  death  became  the  consequence  of  the  uniyersality  of  sin;  and 
since  by  one  man's  offence  judgment  came  upon  aU  men  to  condemnation ;  then  mani- 
festly Abraham,  inheriting  condemnation  and  death,  needed  justification  and  life.  And, 
moreover,  as  there  have  been  but  two  covenants,  one  of  works,  the  other  of  grace,  made 
with,  and  effectual  in  Christ,  and  as  in  this  latter  alone  justification  and  life  are  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  plain  that  in  Christ  alone  could  Abraham  obtain  that  which  he  needed. 
And  as  in  the  covenant  of  grace  justification  and  life  accrue  to  the  sinner  through  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  condemna^n  and  death  did  accrue  to  him  through 
the  imput^  disobedience  of  Adam,  it  is  evident  that  if  Abraham  were  justified  at  all, 
he  must  have  been  justified  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.'' 

This,  now,  is  Mr.  Bagge's  theology,  and  perhaps  will  make  his 
work  acceptable  to  some.  We  doubt  much  whether  it  is  deducible 
from  this  and  similar  texts.  The  righteousness  which  was  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Abraham  was  that  confiding  love  of  God  for  which  he 
was  so  eminent,  which  is  the  main  element  of  faith,  which  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  which  it  has  been  God's  good  pleasure  to 
promote  in  every  dispensation,  but  of  which  his  inestimable  love  in 
Christ,  the  culmination  of  his  grace,  supplied  the  constraining  motives. 
We  believe  that  this  latter  view  is  sustained  by  the  most  rigid  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  Scriptures  which  relate  to  this  subject. 
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JBiblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Regions :  a  Journal 
of  Travels  in  the  years  1830  and  1852.  By  Edwabd  Robinson, 
Eli  Smith,  and  Others.  Drawn  up  from  the  original  Diaries, 
with  Historical  Illustrations,  by  Edward  Robinson,  DD.^  LL.D. 
In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition,  with  New  Maps  and  Plans. 
London:  John  Mubbay.     1856. 

Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  is  a  work  which,  on  its  first  appearance 
in  1841,  attracted  a  large  measure  of  attention,  and  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion respecting  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  therein.  Its  marked 
superiority  as  a  book,  over  a  great  majority  of  those  relating  to  the 
Holy  Land — and  their  name  is  Legion,  for  they  are  many—excited 
the  admiration  of  scholars  and  men  of  science,  And  won  for  it  a  fore- 
most position.  The  author  of  it,  already  favourably  known  for  his 
many  biblical  labours,  by  the  publication  of  this  work  became  much 
more  distinguished,  and  received  the  highest  compliments  which  could 
be  awarded  to  a  literary  man.  Stimulated  by  his  successes,  and  anx- 
ious to  render  his  labours  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine  as  complete 
as  possible.  Dr.  Robinson  undertook  a  second  journey  thither,  hot  only 
to  explore  new  fields,  but  to  re-investigate  some  which  he  had  already 
traversed.  He  now  republishes,  with  some  modifications,  the  original 
work,  and  adds  to  it  an  entirely  new  volume  as  the  fruit  of  his  second 
voyage.  The  present,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  completed 
work,  ftnd  containing  the  ultimate  published  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions and  studies.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  monument  of  the 
zeal  and  learning  of  its  author,  and  will  long  remain  as  a  most  valu- 
able authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  geography  and  typography 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  lands. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  such  scenes  as  Palestine,  and  around 
which  cluster  so  many  hallowed  associations.  A  knowledge  of  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  most  valuable  illustration^  and  elucidations  of  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  whose  statements  are 
continually  verified  by  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
respecting  it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  narrow-minded  per- 
sons who  can  remain  indifferent  to  that  land  whose  history  goes  back 
to  a  period  so  remote,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  such  wonderful 
events,  and  where  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  even  the  Redeemer 
of  inen,  were  bom,  and  lived  and  died.  Its  "  blessed  acres  "  are  holy 
ground,  and  everywhere  awaken  thoughts  and  memories,  such  as  no 
other  land  can  awaken.  We  therefore  turn  to  volumes  like  these  before 
us  with  peculiar  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  foUow  their  author  with  an 
interest  which  never  flag^.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine  claim  the  same  honour,  because  they  too  are  more  or  less 
allied  to  the  persons  and  events  which  distinguished  it,  and  are  referred 
to  continually  in  the  sacred  volimie.  Of  course  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  succession  of  events,  have  blotted  out  many  of  the  memorials  of  the 
past,  and  changed  much  of  that  which  yet  remains,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  and  to  a  certain  extent  because  of  this,  the  diligent  labours  of 
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holy  aposdes,  of  St  Stephen,  and  of  others  of  that  early  age,  has  never 
mentioned  those  of  the  Virgin  I''  Snch  is  the  foimdation  of  sand  on 
which  old  sapersUtions  are  compelled  to  hnild ;  and  what  is  trae  of 
dogmas,  even  the  most  cherished,  is  tme^of  other  matters.  The  inves-* 
tigations  of  Dr.  Rohinson  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  subsequent  studies,  have 
eonyinced  him  that  some  of  the  most  '  holy  places'  are  nothing  but 
common  ground,  if  indeed  they  be  not  worse,  as  the  seats  of  imposture 
and  fraud  in  the  name  of  truth  and  goodness. 

For  ourselves,  we  would  much  rather  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
holy  places  for  ever,  then  have  palmed  upon  us  an  invention  of  lying 
priests ;  just  as  we  would  rather  receive  nothing,  than  have  a  serpent 
given  us  instead  of  a  fish.  Even  in  regard  to  that  most  famous  of  all 
sacred  places,  the  holy  sepulchre,  about  which  so  much  blood  has  been 
shed  during  so  many  ages,  very  strong  reasons  are  adduced  by  Dr. 
Robinson  for  believing  that  what  is  now  exhibited  is  not  the  grave  of 
Christ  at  aU,  and  never  was  thought  of  as  such  for  three  hundred  years 
after  his  buriaL  We  are  quite  inclined  to  believe  this,  and  to  think 
that '  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  tmto  this  day.'  The  conclusion 
of  our  author  himself  is  given  in  the  last  volume  in  these  words: 
'^  Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  present  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  neither  supported  by  well  authen- 
ticated historical  facts,  nor  by  prior  tradition,  nor  by  archsBological 
features.  The  question,  therefore,  after  all,  '  must  principally  be  de- 
termined by  topographical  considerations.'  The  fact  that  an  imbroken 
tradition  of  fifteen  centuries  now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  has  no  bearing  to  shew  the  genuineness  of  the  spot 
thus  fixed  upon.  The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error,  and 
in  that  case,  the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  &8ten 
that  error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a  cen- 
tury later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly  passed  over." 
Of  this  latter  discovery,  which  took  place  in  December,  a.  d.  415,  he 
proceeds  to  give  an  account,  and  institutes  a  comparison  between  it  and 
the  recovery  of  the  sepulchre.  The  truth  of  the  one  is  certainly  as 
well  established  as  that  of  the  other ;  and  the  relics  of  Stephen  have 
been  always  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  At  Toulouse  they  still  pro- 
fess to  have  the  stone  which  caused  his  death. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Robinson  in  Egypt  and  Idumea,  or  Palestine  and  Syria ;  but  we 
may  remark  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  descriptions. 
We  have  brought  together  a  mass  of  facts  and  observations  which  will 
well  repay  the  most  careful  study ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  whole  a 
lucid  and  accurate  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  localities  visited. 
We  have  read  the  work  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  have  obtained 
from  it  a  more  correct  view  of  the  scenes  it  describes  than  we  had  be- 
fore. It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  call  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  important^  contributions  of  biblical  geography  and 
topography  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with. 
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We  BhaU  draw  onr  remarks  on  tliie  interesting  wo^  to  a  dose, 
with  a  few  observations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
many  important  localities  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  other  ancient 
writings,  and  has  shewn  long  current  opinions  to  have  been  in  many 
Cases  wrong.  And  even  if  subsequent  research  should  prove  him  to  be 
in  error  on  some  points,  and  we  think  it  very  possible,  yet  notwith- 
standing, he  will  deserve  our  gratitude  for  having  directed  attention  to 
questions  of  such  importance,  and  for  having  led  the  way  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  places  around  which  so  many  hallowed  associations  cluster^ 
We  do  not  always  admire  the  style  in  wlach  the  book  is  written,  and  we 
frequently  think  a  less  positive  tone  would  have  become  the  author  on 
not  a  few  occasions.  But  when  we  think  of  the  multifarious  particulars 
to  be  enumerated,  and  the  importance  which  attaches,  in  the  eyes  of 
most  men,  to  the  questions  discussed,  we  can  readily  pardon  minor 
blemishes.     And  then,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet, — 

**  Ubi  plnra  nitent— non  ego  pauds 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  humana  panim  cavit  natura.'' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  geography  and 
present  condition  of  the  Holy  Land. 


The  Early  Reformers  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  First 
half,  John  Wykliffe;  by  Frederick  Bohringer.  (Die  Vorre- 
formatoren,  etc.)  Zurich :  Meyer  and  Zeller.  1856.  8vo.  pp. 
643.     London:  Nutt. 

The  English  public  have  lately  not  been  without  the  means  of  knowing 
a  good  deal  about  Wykliffe,  especially  since  Dr.  Vaughan  has  directed 
his  well-known  historic  learning  to  this  favourite  subject.  In  1829 
Dr.  Vaughan  had  published  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Wykliffe^  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1831.  This 
work  was  entirely  recast  and  published  in  1853  under  the  title  John 
de  Wykliffe^  a  Monograph.  A  work  by  Lewis  had  appeared  in  1720, 
called  The  Life  and  St^erings  of  Wykliffe,  an  edition  of  which  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1820.  Dr.  Vaughan*s  work,  especially  in  its 
last  form,  is  reckoned  by  Bbhringer  of  considerable  value  from  the 
copious  extracts  which  it  contains  from  the  most  popular  and  unedited 
writings  of  Wykliffe.  Yet  he  believes  that  there  is  still  much  new 
light  to  be  thrown,  from  similar  authentic  sources,  on  the  character  and 
opinions  of  Wykliffe,  which  is  essential  to  a  true  estimate  of  him,  even 
On  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  English  sources  of  information  are  not  accessible.  His  general 
estimate  of  Wykliffe  as  a  man,  a  Christian  and  a  reformer,  is  very 
high.  He  reckons  him  to  have  been  incomparably  more  important  in 
his  influence  than  any  of  the  early  reformers,  and,  mainly  on  this  ac- 
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couiiti  haa  given  gmt  pro|KMrtioiiate  Bpoce  to  Hkis  part  of  his  large 
workf  The  Church  of  Christ  in  its  Witnesses.  But  aa  he  writes  in  the 
interest  of  no  partioular  confessioni  be  feels  bound  to  exhibit  his  hero 
on  all  sides^  and  this  he  thinks  has  never  yet  been  done.  He  considers, 
for  instanoe,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  work^  that  in  its  most  valu- 
able part,  the  historic  matter,  the  extraets  from  Wykliffe's  popular 
writings,  are  too  much  selected,  i^ven  out  of  tb^  connexion,  and  even 
modified  for  controversial  purposes,  that  neither  Yaughan  nor  Lewis 
have  given  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  Wyklifie's  thecdogy. 
Neither  of  them  have  duly  noticed  Wykliffe's  most  important  the(do- 
gioal  work,  the  TrioHogm^  which  Bdhringer  considers  ad  embodying 
the  theology  of  all  WykHffe's  writings. 

**  This  work/'  says  he,  ''  the  most  eztensiye  of  Wykliflie's  works,  especially  in  his 
riper  years,  oomprelieDds  the  result  of  all  his  previous  writings,  ...  it  comprehends 
all  the  auhjects  whidi  bekmged  to  a  body  of  divinity  in  hb  time.  It  is  besides  deci- 
dedly a  systematic  work,  the  only  work  of  Wyklifiie,  perhaps,  which  can  be  so  called, 
and  is  the  chief  source  from  which  a  knowledge  of  his  system  can  be  drawn,  espe- 
cially as  almost  all  the  pnrdly  scientific  writings  of  this  great  thinker  are  still  nu- 
edited." 

The  author  states  that  it  was  in  fact  ib  Wykliffe's  time  and  after- 
wards, when  his  views  were  called  in  question,  the  work  to  which  on 
all  sides  appeal  was  made  for  a  statement  of  his  views  as  a  theologian. 
It  seems,  however,  that  no  tolerable  edition  of  this  important  work  is 
in  existence.  It  was  badly  printed  and  edited  at  Basle  from  1521  to 
1525,  and  still  worse  at  Leipzic  and  Frankfordt  in  1753.  The  im- 
portance of  this  document,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  has  led  him  to 
exhibit  and  discuss  it  at  considerable  length,  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  this  work  being  devoted  to  it. 

Bohringer,  as  we  have  intimated,  has  not  taken  a  side,  at  least  so 
as  to  disparage  the  reformer*  He  appears  to  admire  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  Wykliffe  more  than  any  conservative  religionists  in  this  country 
and  abroad  would  be  inclined  to  do.  He  does  justice  to  the  Christian 
sincerity  and  the  greatness  of  his  character;  and  he  views  his  extra- 
vagances in  relation  to  his  times.  But  he  has  given  the  reader  a  fair 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  reformer  and  his  conduct,  as  he  says,  "  on 
sdl  sides  "  ;  and  while  on  the  whole  he  extols  his  hero,  he  does  not  re- 
gard him  as  a  model  for  all  times,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  many  forms 
in  which  Christianity  has  developed  itself,  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
other  and  very  different  forms  in  which  the  same  essential  principles 
have  manifested  themselves. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  brought  dovm  to 
the  present  time.  Edited  by  the  liev.  T.  Habtwell  Horne,  B.D. 
(the  Author);  the  Kev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  P.  Tbegelles,  LL.D.  London :  Long- 
man and  Co.      1856.     4  vols.  8vo.     The  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
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Home,  pj,  648,  764;  Vol.  III.  by  Dr.  Davidson,  pp.  11^]  Vol. 
IV.  by  Mr.  Home  and  Dr.  Tregdles,  pp.  796. 

Few  works  of  modern  times  hare  contributed  more  to  the  adyancement 
ef  biblical  knowledge  than  Mr.  Home's  Introduction.  We  remember  it 
with  reverence,  as  having  supplied  oar  early  studies  with  the  solution  of 
numerous  questions,  and  stimulated  us  to  make  further  adyancement. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  the  time  when  its  earlier  editions  appeared,  it 
supplied  a  want  the  urgency  of  which  is  far  less  felt  in  the  present  day, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  similar  productions.  We  believe  we  shall 
state  the  opinion  of  by  far  the  larger  class  of  our  readers  when  we  say 
that  no  ordinary  honour  is  due  to  the  revered  author,  who,  for  about 
half  a  century,  has  thus  given  a  right  direction  to  the  studies  of  the 
rising  ministfy  of  the  Ghtrch,  and  aided  them  in  their  after  career. 

For  these  reasons  we  rejoiced  when  we  saw  the  announcement  that 
a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  preparing.  We  felt  doubtful  indeed 
how  two  co-editors,  Drs.  Davidson  and  Tregelles,  could  so  co-operate 
wLth  Mr.  Home  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  yet  we  hoped  for 
the  best,  and  were  prepared  to  give  the  result  a  kind  reception.  We 
expected  that  Mr.  Home's  plan  and  materials  would  have  been  re- 
tained, but  corrected,  enlarged,  and  supplemented  with  all  the  recent 
information  furnished  upon  the  various  topics,  in  a  manner  which  Mr. 
Home,  at  his  advanced  age,  could  not  be  expected  to  supply  it.  We 
thought,  in  our  d  priori  conception  of  the  new  edition,  that  it  would 
have  a  oneness  of  plan,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  all  the 
features  of  an  old  favourite,  although  with  more  of  youth  and  vigour 
from  the  infusion  of  the  new  elements.  But,  whether  our  expectation 
was  reasonable  or  not,  it  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  We  found 
the  new  work  to  be  "  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  a  body  whose 
disjecta  membra  were  partly  thrown  into  confasion,  and  partly  not  to 
be  found.  Volumes  I.  and  III.  retain  their  former  shape  and  sub- 
stance, but  volumes  II.  and  IV.  are  altogether  new  and  heterogeneous 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Home's  former  edition.  Dr.  Davidson  has  discussed 
his  subjects  more  suo,  with  perfect  independence  *and  almost  a  super- 
cilious disdain  of  his  co-adjutors,  and  his  volume  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  done  all 
that  he  has  accomplished  in  concert  with  Mr.  Home,  and  with  an 
urbanity  contrasted  with  the  surliness  of  Dr.  Davidson.  Yet  even  his 
part  does  not  cohere  with  the  original  work,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
as  a  separate  treatise.  In  short,  there  has  been  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment a  neglect  of  our  Lord's  aphoristic  teaching,  ^'  No  man  seweth  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  etc." 

But  more  than  this  want  of  homogeneity  has  to  be  told.  Dr. 
Davidson  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Home  and  Dr.  Tregelles,  with 
using  the  "  Introduction  "  as  a  vehicle  for  heterodox  opinions,  against 
which  both  these  gentlemen  protest.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  expressed  his 
own  views  at  length  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  he  has  but  little  sympathy  vrith  ourselves  in  the 
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line  of  amimeiit  he  has  punned.  We  wish  to  do  justiee  to  Dr.  David- 
son, notwithstanding  his  coarse  treatment  of  onrs^yes,  as  pointed  out 
in  onr  last  nnmher ;  indeed,  we  feel  that  it  behoves  ns  to  be  more 
eai^efol  in  estimating  his  views  righdy,  because  of  that  treatment 
We  cannot  allow  great  principles  to  be  sacrificed  because  of  party  pre- 
judices or  novel  theories,  ana  we  think  both  these  have  been  made  too 
much  of  in  the  objections  started  against  Dr.  Davidson.  As  part  of 
Home's  *'  Introduction  "  we  think  lus  volume  quite  misplaced ;  but  on 
its  own  grounds,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature. 
We  object  to  many  of  his  views,  but  they  may  be  held,  most  of  them 
we  think,  without  the  holder  being  otherwise  than  a  firm  believer  in 
Divine  Revelation,  or  in  the  Scriptures  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
We  think  it  hard  indeed  if  a  man  is  to  be  called  heterodox  because  he 
cannot  think  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  refers  to  our  Lord,  and 
we  consider  the  long  passage  quoted  fi-om  Dr.  Mc  Caul  by  Dr.  Tregelles 
as  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  to  say  the  least.  We  cannot  now  enter 
on  the  subject  further,  but  simply  protest  against  biblical  science  being 
thrown  back  three  centuries  by  a  sort  of  papal  intolerance.  The  way 
in  which  the  Record  has  treated  Dr.  Davidson,  and  is  treating  all  who 
cannot  indorse  its  ignorant  and  bigoted  views  is  barbarous  ; — ^not  only 
unworthy  of  a  Christian,  but  disgraceful  to  a  firee  country.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  add,  that  imtil  Dr.  Davidson  publicly  qualifies  or 
explains  his  approval  of  Mr.  Macnaught's  dangerous  book,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  have  his  orthodoxy  suspected. 


Travels  of  Rabbi  Petachia  ofRatisbon.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  published,  together  with  the  original,  on  opposite  pages,  by 
Dr.  A.  Benisgh.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Translator 
and  William  F.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.Gr.S.,  etc  London : 
Trtibner  and  Co.,  1856.     12mo. 

This  is,  on  many  accounts,  a  very  curious  work.  The  travels  of  a  Rabbi 
of  the  twelfth  century,  written  in  Hebrew,  will  be  acceptable  to  students 
of  that  language ;  while  the  opinions  of  such  an  enquirer  into  the 
nature  of  men  and  things,  must  be  interesting  to  all  thoughtful  readers. 
The  Rabbi  travelled  through  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  the  Crimea, 
Armenia,  Assyria,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land  and  Greece.  His  object  in 
these  distant  excursions  does  not  appear ;  probably  he  only  did  what 
men  have  alway  been  found  doing,  travelling  for  adventure.  His  obser- 
vations are  acute,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  them  will  sufficiently  in- 
troduce the  work  to  our  readers.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  "  head  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at  Babel :" — 

"  The  head  of  the  academy  has  about  two  thousand  disciples  simultaneously,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  surround  him,  and  they  are  all  well  informed.  But  before 
they  are  ripe  for  the  academy  they  study  in  the  city  under  other  teachers,  and  when 
ripe  they  are  brought  before  the  head  of  the  academy.  The  head  of  the  captivity  is 
Rabbi  Elieser,  and  under  him  is  the  head  of  the  academy.  The  head  of  the  academy 
occupies  a  large  house,  which  is  covered  with  tapestry ;  he  himself  is  clothed  in 
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garments  adorned  with  gold.  He  sits  aboYO^  while  the  disciples  are  sitting  on  the 
ground.  He  discourses  to  the  interpreter,  and  the  interpreter  to  the  disciples.  The 
disciples  address  their  queries  to  the  interpreter,  and  if  the  interpreter  does  not  know 
anything  he  addresses  himself  to  the  head  of  the  academy.  An  interpreter  expounds 
a  treatise  on  one  side,  and  another  interpfeter  expounds  another  treatise  on  another 
side.  The  whole  study  is  with  an  intonation,  and  after  the  delivery  he  expounds  it 
to  them." 

Near  Bagdad  prophets  are  interred ;  and  this  is  the  description  of 
the  coffin  of  Daniel : — 

''Originally  he  was  buried  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  there  was  there  great 
plenty,  prosperity,  and  blessing.  Then  these  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  said, 
'  Because  the  righteous  man  is  not  buried  in  our  portion,  therefore  our  district  is  not 
blessed.'  And  there  were  constantly  great  wars  between  the  two  districts,  during 
which  the  coffin  was  violently  transferred  from  bank  to  bank.  At  last  some  elders 
came,  who,  having  brought  about  a  settlement  between  them,  they  took  the  coffin 
and  suspended  it  by  iron  chains,  on  high  iron  pillars,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  coffin  is  made  of  poUshed  copper,  conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
ten  cubits  above  the  water.  At  the  distance  it  looks  lustrous  like  glass.  The  Jews 
told  him  that  any  vessel  passing  underneath  the  coffin  will  proceed  in  safety  if  those 
in  it  be  pious,  but  will  founder  if  this  be  not  the  case.  He  was  further  told  that 
underneath  the  coffin  there  are  fish  with  golden  pendants  in  their  ears.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  underneath  the  coffin,  but  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  looking 
at  the  coffin." 

Then,  as  now,  the  East  had  its  marvellous  things  to  impose  on 
travellers : — 

"  Among  the  oaks  of  Mamre  dwelt  an  old  man,  who  was  near  death  when  Rabbi 
Petachia  arrived  there,  and  he  told  his  son  to  shew  Rabbi  Petachia  the  tree  under 
which  the  angels  rested.  He  also  shewed  him  a  fine  olive  tree  cleft  into  three  parts 
with  a  stone  in  the  middle.  They  have  a  tradition  that  when  the  angels  sat  down  the 
tree  was  cleft  into  three  parts,  each  resting  under  one  tree  whilst  sitting  on  the 
stone.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  are  very  sweet.  By  the  tree  is  the  well  of  Sarah ;  its 
waters  are  clear  and  sweet.  .  •  .  They  also  shewed  him  a  stone  of  twenty-eight 
cubits,  upon  which  Abraham,  our  father,  was  circumcised.  The  old  man  affirmed, 
with  an  oath,  that  now  he  was  quitting  the  world  and  would  not  say  a  falsehood,  that 
one  day,  on  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  he  saw  a  fiery  angel  and  a  fiery  horse 
by  the  well  of  Sarah,  who  was  offering  up  his  devotion." 


Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible*  Vol.  III.  Containing  the  Books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  minor  Prophets. 
Newly  translated  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  the  Chief  Rabhi 
of  the  united  congregations  of  the  British  Empire,  hy  Dr.  A. 
Benisch.     London :  Triibner  and  Co.,  1856.     8vo.     pp.  360. 

This  volume  completes  Dr.  Benisch's  labours,  which  have  been  before 
spoken  well  of  in  this  Journal.  In  the  preface  to  the  whole  work  the 
translator  enters  pretty  fully  into  the  character  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, and  points  out  instances  in  which  a  want  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Hebrews,  led  the  translators  astray.  All  persons  who 
take  an  interest  on  the  subject  of  versions  of  the  Bible,  should  see 
and  study  the  present  one ;  for  while  all  the  readings  are  not,  we  think, 
sustainable,  many  of  them  are  decided  improvements  on  our  own.  We 
will  give  Dr.  Benisch's  renderings  of  two  celebrated  Messianic  texts 
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in  Isaiah,  ftoai  which  we  condiide  that  he  has  not  discharged  his  task 
without  the  bias  ^  which  our  labonn  generaUj  take  from  onr  previous 
opinions. 

Isaiah  viL  14,  etc.  **  Therefore  the  Lord  himsdf  shall  give  you  a 
sign :  BehoM  the  young  woman  is  pregnant,  and  is  bearing  a  son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  ImmanueL" 

Isaiah  i^.  5,  ete.  ''  For  unto  us  a  child  was  bom,  imto  ns  i^  son  was 
given ;  and  the  government  was  upon  his  shoulder :  and  they  called  his 
name  Wonder,  Counsellor  of  a  god-Uke  hero.  Father  perpetual,  Officer 
of  peace.  Of  the  increase  of  tiie  govermoent  and  peace  there  is  no 
end,  etc." 


A  Commeniary  on  the  Discourse  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  called  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Todd,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,  Yicar  of  Liskeard.  London :  Longmans.  1856.  12mo. 
pp.  394. 

From  the  examination  we  haye  been  able  to  give  to  this  volume,  we 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  author  comes  to  his 
task  with  much  learning,  extensive  reading,  and  a  grasp  of  mind  in 
relation  to  biblical  subjects  not  always  possessed  by  the  commentator, 
though  so  indispensable  to  make  his  labours  successful.  One  object 
kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Todd  is  stated  in  the  following  passage,  which  is 
all  we  can  now  lay  before  our  readers : — 

"  But  now  as  a  man,  in  the  form  of  a  servant  himselff  and  as  one  '  made  under 
the  law/  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  in  referring  to  that  law  He  could  only  speak 
as  a  Teacher  and  Expositor,  not  as  a  Lawgiver ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how 
emphatically  he  corrects  any  false  impression  which  might  possiUy  have  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  his  bearers,  that  He  was  come  to  dissolve  existing  laws,  or  to  extend 
them,  as  if  they  were  deficient  in  breadth  and  spirituality. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  very  grievous  error  to  contrast  the  standard  of  morality  incul- 
cated in  various  parts  of  the  one  Holy  Bible,  which  is  all  given  by  like  inspiration 
from  God,  and  which  everywhere  unfolds  the  same  sublime  and  comprdienaive  role 
of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  of  equal  law  to  every  man.  The  apostle  declared,  that 
even  in  those  parts  which  alone  were  familiar  from  childhood  to  Timothy,  it  was  all 
'  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;' 
because  its  details,  when  rightly  expounded,  warn  os  to  abstain  from  all  evil,  and 
tend  to  perfect  the  man  of  God,  and  to  render  him  complete  in  every  good  work. 
Now  true  religion  mnst  always  have  been  the  same  spiritual  thing,  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple influencing  the  whole  man ;  since  happiness  is  invariably  conuected  with 
holiiiess,  or  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image  to  the  soul ;  and  an  unchangeable 
Grod  necessarily  requires  the  same  meetness,  at  all  times,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
presence,  because  all  evil  is  infinitely  abhorrent  from  bis  perfections.  Ck>leridge, 
therefore,  rightly  denied  that  there  is  a  single  moral  precept  of  the  Gospel  whidi  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  considered  the  proof  of  this  a  grand 
desideratum,  and  this,,  too,  as  a  thing  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  Socinians,  if 
anything  can,  to  their  false  estimate  of  the  object  of  tbe  Messiah's  Advent.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  proof  may  be  found  given  in  detail  in  this  '  Commentary.'  " 

But  like  most  theories,  this  is  carried  too  far.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
identity  as  to  principle  in  the  morality  required  under  every  dispensa- 
tion. But  then  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  rudimentary  state,  and 
for  the  principle  of  development. 
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New  Tramlation  cMd  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Eccleiiastes :  unth 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Hd>rew  Text   By  tihe  I&v.  Benjamin  Weiss, 
Missionary  ta  the  Jews ;  Author  of  "  A  Christiaa  Jew  on  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures/'  etc.    London :  Nisbet.  1856.    24mo.    pp. 
340. 
So  little  has  been  done  in  England  in  the  way  of  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  that  we  welcome  any  judicious  labours  in  so 
neglected  a  field.    The  present  author  is  a  Hebmw,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  really  elucidates  the  sacred 
text.     The  work  may  be  profitably  read  by  the  learned  and  the  ordi- 
nary student  of  the  Bible. 


1.  Inspiration  a  Beatify  ;  or^  a  Vindication  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration 
and  Infallible  Authority  of  Holy  Scriptures  :  in  reply  to  the  Rev, 
J.  Macnaught,  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lowe,  A.B.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Jude's,  Liverpool.    London :  Longmans.    1856.    24mo.    pp.  256. 

2.  Inspiration  a  Reality  and  InfalUhiUty  a  Delusion;   or,  a  Letter^ 

concerning  the  Rev.  Josiah  B.  Lowers  ^^Inspiration  a  RedUty" 
addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  By  the 
Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Incumbent  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's,  Everton,  Liverpool.  London :  Longmans.  1856.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

3.  Criticism  Criticised,  and  Misrepresentations  Corrected:  being  a 
Reply  to  the  Rev  J,  Macnaughfs  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
By  file  Rev.  J.  B.  Lowe,  A.B.,  Ex.  S.T.C.D.  L<Midon :  Long- 
mans.    1856.    8vo.  pp.  18. 

We  noticed  Mr.  Macnaught's  volume  in  our  last  number,  and  we  feel 
an  increased  conviction  of  its  utter  unworthiness  as  the  production  of 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  destructive  tendency  as 
regards  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  On  this  account  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  its  statements  had  been  well  met;  but  we  cannot  say 
this  is  done  in  Mr.  Lowe's  volume.  He  merely  reiterates  the  common- 
places about  plenary  inspiration,  and  by  claiming  entire  in£&llibility  for 
the  sacred  writers,  gives  his  adversary  an  advantage  over  him.  The 
two  pamphlets  shew  how  dangerous  it  is  to  substitute  subjective  notions 
for  sufficient  proofs  of  anything^ 


1.  The  Four  Oospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  toith  Short  Notes 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  persons.     By  Hbnky  Cotton, 
D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  CasheL     London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker, 
1856.     18mo.  pp.  384. 

2.  A  Large-print  Paragraph  Bible,  with  Marginal  Renderings,  Intro- 

ductions, Alphabetical  Indexes,,  and  numerous  Maps.  Each  Book  of 
Holy  Scripture  being  published  separately.  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.     1856.     Part  I.  Genesis.     12mo.  pp.  125. 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  recent  agitation  respecting  our 
Authorized  Version.     It  is  presumed  that  our  system  of  chapters  and 
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renes  diBgmaes  or  alien  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  that  by  arranging. 
it  in  paragraphs  light  will  be  thrown  npon  the  sacred  volume.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  we  think  the  benefit  is 
gveatlj  exaggerated.  However,  the  Messrs.  Bagster  confer  a  benefit 
on  many  readers,  by  the  portable  form  in  which  tiiey  are  now  furnish- 
ing the  separate  books  of  Scriptuie,  and  the  large  type  in  which  they 
are  printed.  The  work  of  Archdeacon  Cotton  is  very  meagre.  The 
Notes  are  not  worthy  of  the  name. 


The  Commentary^  whoUy  BtbUcal^  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  Lon- 
don :  Bagsters.    4to.     Part  I  and  II. 

This  will  prove  a  really  valuable  acquisition  to  students  of  the  Bible. 
Besides  saving  the  trouble  of  searching  aU  the  marginal  references,  it 
*  allows  the  mind  to  consider,  in  their  collected  form,  the  bearing  and 
weight  of  the  parallel  passages. 

Parting  Counsels :  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Second 
B^Ue  of  the  AposUe  Peter;  toith  Four  additional  Discourses.  By 
John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  tiie  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  Bioughton-place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Ex- 
egetical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh : 
Oliphant  and  Sons.     1856.     8vo.     pp.  342. 

Db.  Brown  has  confined  himself  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
because,  while  believing  in  its  divine  authority,  he  feels  there  are  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  other  portion  which  his  leisure  did  not  enable 
him  to  grapple  with.  There  is  in  this  acknowledgment  a  proper  tribute 
paid  to  the  arduous  character  of  sound  criticism,  which  is  altogether 
ignored  by  less  learned  and  flippant  writers  on  biblical  subjects.  He 
acknowledges  a  completeness  in  the  first  chapter,  which  renders  its 
separate  consideration  more  easy ;  and  he  has  treated  it  in  the  com- 
plete and  masterly  way  in  which  his  previous  exegetical  tasks  have 
been  performed. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible.  Part 
IILj  containing  remarks  on  Mr.  Sharpens  "  Critical  Notes  on  the 
Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testatmenf  as  far  as  St. 
Matthew  i — v.,  and  St.  John  i. — ^v.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan, 
M.A.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  38. 

Mb.  Malan  continues,  in  his  small  work,  what  he  has  done  so  well  in 
the  portions  which  have  been  brought  before  our  readers.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  the  argument  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

"At  the  same  time,  attempts  at  revisions  or  at  retranslations  do  great  good. 
They  shew  plainly  how  superior  to  them  all  the  Authorizbd  Version  is  on  the 
whole.  We  have  ample  proofs  of  the  way  in  which  the  American  Bible  Union  was 
got  up ;  and  the  recent  disclosures  have  brought  to  light  facts  nhich  one  could  have 
deduced  from  the  doubtful  scholarship  of  the  revisers.    Dr.  Tumbull  also,  in  Us 
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effortB  *  to  adapt  his  trmslation  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  langnage/  shews 
plainly  that  he  has  no  correct  knowledge  of  it  himself ;  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is  a 
much  hettcr  scholar,  and  known  as  a  recent  translator  of  the  New  Testament,  often 
disappoints  one,  in  his  very  superficial  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.  Nay,  even  such 
a  trustworthy  critic  and  earnest  student  as  Mr.  Stanley,  is  not  always  right ;  simply 
because  none  of  us  ever  is.  Here  is,  then,  sufficient  caifee  for  humility  and  self- 
diffidence  whstk  we  handle  the  Wobd  of  Goi>  ;  lest  we  should  mistake  it  as  regards 
ourselres,  and  mismterpret  it  to  others, 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  however  desirable  a  revision  of  the  Authorized 
Tersion  may  be,  the  time  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  come ;  since  the  right 
men  to  do  the  work  do  not  yet  appear  to  exist.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault;  but  very 
difficult  to  correct.  So  men  will  go  on  talking  and  discussing,  proposing  this  and 
suggesting  that,  and  go  no  further :  because  fifty  men  cannot  now  be  found  as  they 
onoe  were,,  willing  to  pledge  themselves  by  earnest  prayer  to  sacrifice  'self'  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and  thus  to  labour  to  promote  not  tiieir  own  object,  but  the  glory  of 
God,  and  that  oidy. 

"  This  may  be  owing,  perhaps,  less  to  the  men  themselves,  than  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  Uve.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  work  of  revising  the 
English  Bible  will  not  be  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it  and  of  the  nation,  until  it 
pleases  Goa>  to  pour  forth  a  spirit  of  greater  union  among  the  members  of  His 
Church  in  this  land,  than  there  is  at  present.'' 


The  Christian  Cosmos,  The  Son  of  God  the  revealed  Creator.  By 
Edward  William  Grinfield,  M.A.  London:  Seeley  and  Co. 
1856.     12mo.  pp.  358. 

Mr,  Grinfield  thinks  that  l^e  fact  that  all  things  were  created  hy  the 
Son  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  has 
fallen  too  much  into  abeyance,  and  that  Christians  need  to  have  it  more 
prominently  hrought  before  them.  He  has  performed  his  labour  with 
his  usual  research  and  perseverance,  and  added  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  dogmatic  divinity. 


The  Treasury  Harmony,  dnd  Practical  Expositions  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
exhibiting  Our  Lord  s  Life  and  Ministry  in  one  hundred  sections  ; 
with  Analytical  Introductions,  Scripture  Illustrations,  Notes  selected 
from  the  most  approved  Commentators,  Practical  Reflections,  Geo- 
graphical  Notices,  copious  Addenda  and  Indices.  Also,  seven  gra- 
duated Charts,  geographically  and  chronologically  localising  every 
Event  in  the  Gospel  History.  Compiled  by  Robert  Mimpriss. 
London  :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1856.     4to.     pp.  1092. 

This  work  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and  has  done  good  service 
to  a  very  large  class  of  Bible  reader?.  The  present  edition  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  and  will  form  an  acceptable  present  to  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  or  to  other  persons  who  have  not  access  to  more  learned  works. 
It  supplies  almost  everything  wh^ch  could  be  laid  before  an  English 
reader,  on  the  Four  Gospels. 
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The  Book  of  Job,  illustrated  with  Fifty  Engravings  from  Drawings  by 
John  Gilbert,  and  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Poetical  Parallels, 
London :  Nisbet.     1857.     Imperial  8vo.  pp.  218. 

As  a  Christmas  present,  this  volume  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualities 
of  attractiveness,  in  the  engravings,  the  printing  and  paper,  and  the 
external  decorations.  But  it  has  higher  claims  to  notice,  for  the 
author  has  illustrated  the  Book  of  Job  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and 
compressed  in  a  small  compass  the  substance  of  many  learned  volumes. 


Lectures  on  St.  Paul,  illustrative  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life.  By 
Weever  Walter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bonby,  and  Prebendary  of 
Empingham,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  London :  Seeley  and  Co. 
1856.     18mo.     pp.  242. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Walter  is  not  a  high  one.  He  states  that  "  if  the 
lectures  pretend  to  anything,  it  is  to  furnish  an  instructive,  and  he 
hopes,  not  unattractive  addition  to  the  too  scanty  stock  of  books  for 
Sunday  reading."  This  object  he  has  well  accomplished  ;  but  his  owa 
description  by  no  means  exhibits  all  the  claims  of  his  work.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are  very  skilfully  brought  together  and 
made  to  afford  profitable  instruction  to  the  reader.  It  is  evident  that 
the  subject  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  the  author  has  modestly 
given  the  results  of  learning  and  research  which  are  yet  kept  in  the 
back  ground. 

Ladies  of  the  Reformation :  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Female  Charac- 
ters, belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  "  Ladies  of 
the  Covenant,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  James  Godwin,  George 
Thomas,  etc.  London:  Blackie  and  Son.  1856.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  683. 

The  first  series  of  these  Female  Memoirs  appeared  two  years  ago,  and 
met  with  a  large  measure  of  public  favour.  This  continuation  of  the 
design  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  author  and  the  artist  have  together 
produced  Sk  yery  attractive  volume.  The  former  work  described  cele- 
brated women  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  present 
relates  to  those  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy  and  Spain, 
among  whom  are  the  wives  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingle,  with 
several  ladies  of  high  degree.  Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  used 
great  diligence  in  collecting  his  materials. 


1.  Allgemeine  Oeschichte  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche.  Von  Dr. 
August  Neander.  Dritte  Auflage.  Gotha:  Friedrich  Andreas 
Perthes.     1856.     ("  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christiaa 
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Religion  and  ChurcL"     2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  pp.  860,  956.     London : 
Dtdau  and  Co.) 
2.  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes:  or  Literary ,  Religious^  and  Political 
Life  in  Oermany^  from  1789  to  1843.     In  two  volumes.     Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.     1856.     pp.  980. 

We  have  Joined  these  two  wodks  together  because  Perthes,  the  cele- 
brated Qerman  bookseller,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Neander,  and  the 
originator  and  publisher  of  his  great  Church  History.  The  Memoirs 
supply  most  interesting  information  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  celebrated  production — the  result  of  labours  which  occupied  the 
whole  life  of  the  author.  To  those  who  like  to  consider  the  beginnings 
of  great  undertakings,  the  following  will  be  acceptable : — 

"Perthes  had  known  Neander  from  his  early  years ,   and  had   published  his 

*  Julian.'  In  December  1822  he  had  written  to  him :  '  Your  *  Julian  *  is  but  a  frag- 
ment ;  will  you  not  extend  the  fragment  into  a  whole  ?  I  heartily  wish  that  you 
would  give  us  a  connected  history  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  and  Julian,  this 
period  appearing  to  my  own  mind  even  more  and  more  important  the  more  I  read 
respecting  it.'     These  words,  as  Neander  often  declared,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  his 

*  Universal  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.'  As  early  as  January 
1823,  he  wrote  to  Perthes  in  reply  t  *  Your  challenge  will  not  have  been  m  vain. 
The  whole  period  from  Constantine  to  Julian  is  closely  connected,  and  affords  scope 
for  many  practically  important  reflections.  The  book  on  Julian,  which  I  have  not 
seen  for  years,  and  of  which  I  do  not  possess  a  copy,  must  be  written  over  again^  for 
which  I  hope  1  shall  have  time  and  strength.'  In  the  autumn  of  1824  Neander 
visited  Gotha,  and  stated  that  he. had  attempted  to  recast  his  '  Julian,'  but  had  given 
it  up,  as  he  had  now  determined  to  write  a  detailed  Church  History.  *  God  give 
Neander  health  and  strength  to  finish  his  work,'  said  Perthes  to  a  friend  ;  '  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  who,  at  the  present  time,  can  do  so  much  as  he  for  Christianity. 
Neander,  in  his  character  of  faithfal  historian,  will  most  probably  refute  himself 
better  than  any  one  else  could  do,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  a  visible  Church.' " 

The  volumes,  from  which  this  ia  an  extract,  are  full  of  information 
of  the  most  instructive  kind.  The  edition  of  Neander  is  the  last,  care- 
fully edited  by  Ullmann,  who  has  supplied  an  interesting  preface.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  volumes,  and  copious  indexes,  make  them  all 
that  could  be  wished  for  a  work  of  reference. 


EzekieVs  Temple ;  its  Design  unfolded,  its  Architecture  displayed,  and 
the  Subjects  connected  with  it  discussed.  By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  War- 
LEiGH,  Chaplain  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  Isle  of  Wight.  London: 
Shaw.     1856.     8vo,  pp.  256. 

It  is  well  known  how  many  schemes  of  prophetical  and  millennial  in- 
terpretation are  based  upon,  or  illustrated  by,  the  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  a  temple  given  by  Ezekiel.  Mr.  Warleigh  endeavours  to  refute 
these,  by  shewing  that  the  vision  had  its  accomplishment  in  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and:  the  building  of  the  second  temple.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this  main  design,  there  is  much  useful  discussion  on  kindred 
topics,  and  the  whole  work  is  worthy  an  attentive  perusal. 
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Tke  BmigofBomm  thewn  to  he  amxtmeUd  on  Arddtedurdl  Prmc^les. 
By  Feteb  MACPHEB80N,  A.M.,  Edinburgh.  Edinlnirgh :  Skep- 
hMd  and  Elliot     185$.    6vo,  pp.  89,  with  a  Flaa. 

The  author  states  in  a  pre&torv  note  that  ''  the  object  of  the  pamphlet 
is  to  draw  attention  to  uie  applicability  of  architectural  principles  for 
explaining  the  way  in  which  the  contents  of  several  of  the  poetical 
books  of  die  Old  Testament  have  been  arranged.  As  an  example,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  been  printed  upon  a  single  sheet,  in  such  a  way 
that  by  a  little  attention  to  the  explanation  given,  the  reader  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  apprehending  &e  nature  of  the  plan  according  to  which 
the  poem  has  been  constructed.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  architec- 
tural arrangement  actually  given  is  the  only  one  admissible  in  the 
case ;  yet  it  explains  many  peculiarities  totally  unaccounted  for  by  the 
usual  principles  applied  to  solve  the  problem  regarding  the  structure  of 
the  Song  (^  Solomon." 


The  HexagloU  Bible  ;  amtaining  the  HoJjf  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenii  in  the  Original  Tongues ;  together  with  the  Greek 
Septuagintj  the  Hebrew  New  Testament^  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the 
Authorised  English  Version^  the  French  and  Oerman^  Versions. 
Edited  and  revised  with  great  care  and  diligence,  by  several  Cler- 
gymen. London:  Henry  Cohn,  111,  Strand.  Parti.  Genesis  L 
—XXXIII.     4to.     pp.96. 

We  have  received  this  first  portion  of  a  great  work  too  late  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  we  can  only  introduce  it  to  our  readers. 
Its  appearence  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  and,  provided  its  literary 
execution  corresponds,  it  will  deserve  general  support.  We  shall  folly 
describe  it  in  our  next  number. 


The  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospek  in  Paragrc^hs  and  Parol'' 
lelismSj  with  the  Variations  of  the  Ancient  Manuscripts  and  Versions, 
Marginal  References^  and  Critical  Explanatory  Notes.  London  : 
Allen,  1856.    4to.     pp.  210. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  Paragraphs  which  we  have  so  often 
recommended,  complete  as  fisur  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned.  It  forms 
a  very  neat  and  commodious  volume,  giving  the  results  of  a  vast  amount 
of  learned  reading. 

Assyrian  Texts  Translated.  By  F.  H.  Talbot.  No.  1.  BelUno's  Cylinder. 
2.  The  Cylinder  of  Esarhaddon.  3.  A  portion  of  the  Annals  of 
AsHURAKBAL.  Printed  for  private  distribution.  London:  Harrison 
and  Sons.     1856.     8vo.     pp.  32. 

Tins  learned  tract  may  be  obtained  of  the  Author  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  study  it  illustrates,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Harrison,  St.  Mar- 
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tin's  Lane,  London.     It  will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Assyrian  language. 


Contnbutions  to  the  Cause  of  Education.  By  James  Pillans,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London  : 
Longmans.     1856.     8vo,  pp.  604. 

Although  this  work  is  a  little  extra  limites  in  reference  to  this  Jour- 
nal, we  feel  we  shall  be  doing  service  to  our  readers  by  bringing  it 
under  their  notice.  Professor  Pillans  has  spent  a  long  life  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  thoroughly  understands  his  profession ;  and  the  volume  be- 
fore us  contains  reprints  of  tracts  and  treatises  published  by  him  during 
a  long  course  of  years. 

* 

1:  Reflections  on  Church  Music,  for  the  consideration  of  Church-goers 
in  general.  By  Carl  Engel.  London :  Scheurmann.  1856. 
8vo,  pp.  112. 

2;  Hand-Book  for  the  Oratorios.  Part  I.  The  Messiah ;  Part  II. 
The  Creation.  Arranged  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano- 
forte or  Organ.  By  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham.  London: 
Cocks  and  Co.     1856.     Large  8vo. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  well-written  treatise,  the  perusal  of  which  would 
do  much  to  reform  our  congregational  psalmody.  The  oratorios  are 
worthy  of  notice,  because,  while  well  printed,  they  are  issued  at  only 
two  shillings  each  I 
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FOREIGN. 

Anaker  (F.) — ^Brief  a.  d.  Ghdater  in  Bibelstunden.    Leipz.     8vo. 

AI  Makkari,  Analectes  sur  rhistoire  et  la  litt^rature  des  Arabes  d'Espagne, 

pablite  par  R.  Dosjr,  O.  Dogat,  L.  Krehl,  et  W.  Wright.    Leyden.    Vol.  i.,  part  i.    4to. 

Bechor-Schor  (J.) — Commentar  zum  Pentateucli  (Hebrew),  hrsg.  v.  A 

JcUlDek.  1.  Abch.     "  OenesU  n.  Exodna."    Leips.    8to. 

Bibel,  die  Ueilige  Schrift.  Luthers  Uebersetzung,  ncsh  v.  Meyer  berichtigt 

T.  Dr.  Rod.  Stier,    Blelef.    S  parU  8vo. 

Bible.     Traduction  de  la  Bible  par  S.  Cahen.     Fentateuque.     Nou7.  ed. 

Paria.    Vob.  1  to  5.    8to. 

Bungener  (F.) — Christ  et  le  siecle.     Quatre  disconrs.     Geneva.     12mo. 
Bunsen  (C.  C.  J.) — Gott  in  der  G^schichte,    oder  der  Fortscbritt  des 

GlaubeDt  an  eloe  ilttliche  Weltordnnng.    8  tola.  8vo. 

^«.»_^__ Die  Bibel.    Fur  die  Gemeinde  iibersetzt  und  erklart. 

0  Tola.  8to. 

Eisenlobr  (Dr.) — Das  Volk  Israel  unter  der  Herrscbaft  der  Konige.    II. 

Theil.    Leipsig:  Brandateltcr.    8vo. 

Gu^rin. — De  ora  Palsestinse  a  promontorio  Carmelo  usque  ad  urbem  Jop- 

peo  pertinentl.    8vo. 

Hengel  (W.  A.) — Interpretatio  Epist.  ad  Bomanos.    Fasc.  3.   Sylv.  Due. 

Svo. 

HermsB  Pastor  Greece  edideront  interpret,  vet.  Latin,  add.  B.  Anger  et 

G.  Dindorf.    Lipa.    8  parta,  Svo. 

Hofmann  (E.) — Symbolik  od.  systematiscbe  Darstellung  d.  symboliscben 

Lebrbegriffa  der  ▼erachledenen  chriatHchen  Kirchen.    Leipz.    8vo. 

Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita.     Nova  Collectio.  Vol.  II.  Fragmenta  Evangeiii 

Lacaa  et  Libri  Geneaia  ex  triboa  codiclbas  Graecia  Quinti  Seati  Octavi  .Sasculi,  in  palimpsesto, 
ex  Libya  in  Maseam  Brittannicnm  adv«cto»  altero  celeberimo  Gottoniano  ex  Flammis  erepto, 
tertio  ex  Orienie  Nuperrlme  Oxoniom  perlato.  Addita  aunt  et  novi  et  Veteria  Teatamenti 
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Abrahamites,  sect  of,  206. 
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Alexandrian  Jews,  their  use  of  the 
term  Logos,  113. 

Alford,  Rev.  H.,  the  Greek  Testament, 
Vol.  III.,  noticed,  181 ;  his  comments 
on  Professor  Jowett,  182 ;  on  Anti- 
christ, 183. 

American  Bible  Union,  its  version  of 
Job,  197 ;  charges  against,  229. 

American  Convent  in  Jemsalem,  25. 

Anderson,  Rev.  8.  M.,  History  of  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies,  notice  of, 
217. 

Antichrist,  objections  to  the  Papacy 
being  the,  183;  Rev.  H.  Alford  on,  183. 

Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit,  estimate  of, 
59 ;  a  religious  romance,  71 ;  of 
Judith,  60. 

Ararat,  Mount,  ascent  of,  236. 

Assyrian  Geography,  observations  on, 
165. 

Assyrian  Texts,  translated  by  Mr.  H. 
Fox  Talbot,  164,  492. 

Atonement,  the,  literally  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  9;  the  doctrine  con- 
sidered, 72. 

Autographs  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  vain 
attempt  to  get  perfect  copies  of,  250. 
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Bagge,  H.  J.  T/,  M.A.,  Commentary 
on  Galatians,  474. 


Barry,  Alfred,  M.A.,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  191. 

Beelen,  Dr.,  on  Clemens  Romanus  as 
the  Author  of  the  Epistles  on  Vir- 
ginity, 86. 

Benistun,  rock  inscription  of,  138. 

Bethany  described,  23. 

Bethlehem  described,  26. 

Bible,  its  adaptation  to  all  classes  of 
minds,  10. 

Bible  in  Spain  and  Italy,  233. 

Biblical  Life,  the  reproduction  of,  in 
its  bearing  on  Bibhcal  exposition,  1. 

Bohringer,  Lives  of  Early  Reformers, 
481. 

Books  and  Bookmaking,  anecdotes  of, 
240. 

Brown,  J.,  D.D.,  Parting  Counsels,  488. 

Buckland,  Rev.  Dr.,  obituary  of,  244. 

Burgess,  Rev.  H.,  I1L.D.,  new  edition 
of  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  206 ; 
Bible  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  257. 

Burial,  on  the  law  of,  and  on  the  sen- 
timent of  death,  329. 
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Cain,  his  punishment  considered,  41. 

Capital  Punishment  and  War,  the  Di- 
vine Law  on,  35;  permitted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  37. 

Cave  of  Adullam,  its  site,  29. 

Christianity  and  Hinduism,  Rev.  R. 
Williams  on,  449. 
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Ghronoloffy  of  Holy  Scripture  illus- 
trated oy  the  inscriptiou  at  Perse- 
polis,  138. 

Cm'onicles  of  Cartaphilus  by  D.  Hoff- 
man, 15. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  20. 

Church,  the,  relation  of  the  Bible  to, 
250. 

Church  of  Rome  not  affected  by  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament,  135. 

Clemens  Romanus  and  the  Syrian 
Epistles  on  Virginity,  86. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  not 
bound  to  Calvinistic  views,  308. 

Climate,  its  influence  on  the  mental 
character  of  the  sacred  writers,  5. 

Cloak  and  Parchments,  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
what  ?  15. 

Commentary  wholly  Biblical,  Bagsters', 
488. 

Contradictions  between  Scripture  and 
Science,  how  reconciled,  124. 

Conybeare  and  Howson  on  the  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  noticed,  4,  11. 

Coptic  Grammar,  by  W.  Bell  Mac- 
donald,  220. 

Correspondence,  138,  424. 

Cosmos,  the  Christian,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  Grinfleld,  489. 

Cotton,  Archdeacon,  Notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels, 487. 

Cremation  and  inhumation  compared, 
33d. 

Crete,  light  thrown  on  St.  Paul's  so- 
journ there,  by  Mr.  Smith,  320. 

Cumming,  Dr.,  his  mistakes  in  Biblical 
Criticism,  261. 

Cyprian,  scepticism  of  Mr.  Shepherd 
on,  171. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  how  far  identified 
with  Koresh,  146. 
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Darius,  how  far  identified  with  Cyax- 
ares,  141. 

Davidson,  Dr.  S.,  his  criticisms  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  209,  211 ;  his  cri- 
ticisms in  Home's  Introduction  ex- 
amined ^  Dr.  Tregelles,  424. 

Desert  of  Ziph  described,  32. 

Desprez,  Rev.  P.  S.,  Babylon  the  Great 
not  Rome  but  Jerusalem,  214. 

De  Sacy's  Version  of  the  Bible,  236. 

Dial  of  Ahaz,  remarks  on,  161. 

Diisterdieck,  Dr.  F.,  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John,  189. 
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Elliott,  Rev.  E.  B.,  Warburtonian  Lec- 
ture, 214. 

Emblems  of  St.  John,  analysis  of,  344. 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  220. 

English  Bible,  Blackader's  edition  of, 
217 ;  progress  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of,  254;  duty  to  make  it 
perfect,  260. 

English  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  492. 

Epicharmus,  his  use  of  the  word  Logos, 
114. 

Errors  of  Versions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
not  to  be  acquiesced  in,  256,  259. 

Etheridge,  J.  W.,  Ph.D.,  Jerusalem 
and  Tiberias,  193. 

Engedi  described,  30. 

Exodus  XX.  13,  its  bearing  on  capital 
punishment  and  war,  44. 

Expiation,  the  doctrine  of,  its  influ- 
ence on  the  sacred  writers,  9. 

External  world,  its  relation  to  Biblical 
exegesis,  4,  7. 

Eve,  name  of,  illustrated  by  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  169. 

EzekiePs  Temple,  Rev.  H.  S.  Warleigh 
on,  491. 


Eclipse  of  Thales,  177. 


Fathers,  the,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  273. 
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Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  Lord  Hervey 
on,  439. 

Genesis,  ix.  5,  6,  its  bearing  on  capital 
punishment  and  war,  41. 

Government  and  Laws,  their  influence 
on  the  sacred  writers,  6. 

Grecian  Philosophy,  its  relation  to  the 
Logos  of  St.  John,  111. 

Guizot,  M.,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  239. 

Gumey,  Rev.  A.,  Lays  of  Early  Sum- 
mer, 219. 
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Hales,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Romish  version  of 
the  Bible,  198. 

Hebron,  present  condition  of,  33. 

Hellenist,  the  Rev.  W.  Kay  on  the 
word,  285. 

Hengel,  W.  A.,  Van,  on  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  185. 

Heppe,  Dr.  H.,  Confessional  Writings  of 
German  Church,  196. 

Hervey,  Lord  Arthur,  on  the  Genea- 
logies of  our  Lord,  439. 
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Hezaglott  Bible,  new,  492. 

Hincks,  Dr.,  on  Mr.  Bosanquet's  chro- 
nological system,  462. 

Hodge,  C,  D.D.,  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  215. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, 482. 


Ignatian  Epistles,  Dr.  Lipsius,  on,  363 ; 
their  genuineness  considered,  363. 

Innocent  persons,  the  occasional  exe- 
cution of,  no  argument  against  capi- 
tal punishment,  49. 

Inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Scripture 
Chronology,  138. 

Intelligence,  221. 


Jerome,  his  labours  on  the  Latin  Bible, 

250. 
Jerusalem  described,  17. 
Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,  by 

Dr.  Benisch,  485. 
Job,  book  of,  illustrated,  490. 
Jones,  Rev.  A.,  Proper  Names  of  the 

Old  Testament,  213. 
Judith,  the  book  of,  examined,  60. 
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Kabbala,  its  relation  to  Christianity, 

195. 
Keach  on  the  Parables,  218. 


Ladies  of  the  Reformation,  by  Rev.  J. 

Anderson,  490. 
Lasea,  its  position  ascertained,  321. 
Leyitical  Sacrifices,  their  bearing  on 

the  death  of  Christ,  75. 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  218. 
Lists  of  New  Publications,   English, 

247,  495;  Foreign,  246,  494. 
Logos,  the,  of  St.  John's  Gk>spel,  111. 
Lo^'s  Day,  the,  arguments  for  its 

divine    authority,    265 ;    objections 

against  answered,  274. 
Lowe,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Reply  to  Macnaught, 

487. 
Lyttleton,  Lord,  Notes  on  the  Grospels 

and  Acts,  203. 
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Macnaught,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  Doctrine 

of   Inspiration,  209;   infallibiUty  a 

delusion,  487. 
Mai,    M.,  on  the  publication  of  the 

Vatican  MS.,  135. 
Maimonides,  Life  of,  194. 
Malan,  Rey.  C.  S.,  Vindication  of  the 

Authorized  Version  of  the  English 

Bible,  198,  488. 
Matres  Lectionis,  their  use  in  Hebrew, 

101. 
Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxy.,  Analysis  and 

Interpretation  of,  387. 
Maurice,  Rev.  F.  G.,  on  Atonement,  85. 
Mempriss's  Treasury  Harmony  of  the 

(xospels,  489. 
Minute  Details  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 

417. 
Miracles,  their  existence  taught  in  the 

New  Testament,  9,  162. 
Mosaic  Account  of  Creation,  122,  466. 
Moses,  Civil  Laws  of,  by  Mr.  Levi,  46. 
Mount  of  Olives,  view  from,  22. 


Neander's  Church  History,  New  Ger- 
man Edition  of,  490. 

Night,  Assyrian  term  for,  170. 

Norton,  W.,  his  Letter  to  The  Times, 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Cumming,  218. 

Notices  of  Books,  181,  472. 
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Obituary:  Rev.  Canon  Rogers,  243. 

-—  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  244. 

Oratorios,  Handbook  of,  493. 


Palestine,  its  phenomena  influencing 

the  Sacred  Writers,  4. 
Papacy,  its  foUy  in  mode  of  treating 

tne  Holy  Scriptures,  253. 
Paragraph  Bible,  Bagster's,  487. 
Paul,  St.,  amount  of  our  knowledge  of 

him,  3 ;  his  assertion  of  Citizenship, 

15 ;  his  Epistles,  how  far  illustrated 

by  external  objects,  140. 
Peace  Society,  its  arguments  examined, 

36. 
Perthes,  Memoirs  of,  490. 
Peter,  St.,   First  Epistle  of,   Dr.  J. 

Brown  on,  480. 
Philo,  his  use  of  the  word  Logos,  113. 
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Photognglis  of  the  Yatioaii  MS.  pro- 
posed, 130;  of  dement  RomAniifl, 
executed  by  Brituh  Maseom,  471. 

Pilian'B,  Professor,  Contributions  to 
cause  of  Education,  493. 

Pliny  the  younger,  on  the  early  Chris- 
tians,  273. 

Predestination  considered,  297;  Rev. 
R.  Ejiight  on,  315. 

Princeton  Essays,  their  riews  of  Pre- 
destination considered,  807. 

Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary,  206. 

ProTcrbs  It.  7,  ^marks  on,  422, 

Proverbs  yiii.,  its  application  to  Jesus 
Christ  considered,  433:  Dr.  M*Caul 
on,  435. 

Psalms,  plain  Commentary  on,  217. 
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Rabbi  Petachia,  travels  of,  484. 

Reflections  on  Church  Music,  by  Carl 
Hengel,  493. 

Reformation  partly  produced  by  ac- 
tivity in  relation  to  Holy  Scripture, 
253. 

Religious  and  Moral  Idiosyncrasies  of 
the  Sacred  Writers,  7. 

Religious  Plays,  242. 

Religious  teaching  of  the  Bible  inde- 
pendent upon  Its  statements  as  to 
science,  127. 

Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  various 
papers  on,  221,  250. 

"  Righteousness  of  God,'^  nteaning  of, 
in  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  187. 

Roberts's  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land, 
215. 

Robinson,  Dr.  E.,  Biblical  Researches, 
477. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Canon,  Obituary  of, 
243. 

Romans  iii.  24,  25,  Van  Hengel  on, 
187. 
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Sacrifice,  the  Divine  Institution  of, 
76. 

Scientific  truth  not  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, 123. 

Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  common 
view  vindicated,  179. 

Selwyn,  Rev.  Professor,  Notes  on  Bib- 
lical Revision,  197,  262. 

Sennacherib,  his  reign,  as  fixed  by 
Col.  Rawlinson,  62. 


Septuaeint  Version,  the,  its  corru^on 

by  the  Jews,  371;  by  Christians, 

376. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Commentary 

on,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Todd,  486. 
Shaftesbury,    Lord,    his    remarks  on 

Biblical  Revision  at  Oxford,  257. 
Sharpe,  Samuel,  Critical  Notes  on  the 

Authorised  English  Bible,  197. 
Sheol,    its    meanmg   in  the  Hebrew 

Bible,  117 ;  inhabitated  by  conscious 

beingis,  118. 
Shepherd,  Mr.,  and  the  Quarterly  Be- 

mewy  Remarks  on,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 

Robertson,  171; 
Slack,  Robert,  M.D.,  Old  Truths  and 

Modem  Progress,  212. 
Socinians,  their  arg^uments  against  the 

Atonement,  81. 
SoUy,  Thomas,  the  Will  Divine  and 

Human,  297. 
Song  of  Solomon,  the,  constructed  on 

architectural  principles,  by  Rev.  P. 

Macpherson,  492. 
Speculation  on  the  Atonement,  its  dan- 
ger, 84. 
Stanley,   Rev.  Canon,  his  Sinai  and 

Palestine,  5. 
Stoical  Writers,  their  use  of  the  word 

Logos,  114. 
Subjectivity,  its  adverse  bearing  on 

Biblical  studies,  2. 
Supernatural,  the,  its  influence  on  the 

Sacred  Writers,  8. 
Syrian  Epistles  on  Virginity,  ascribed 

to  Clemens  Romanus  by  the  early 

Syrian  Church,  86. 


Tekoah,  present  state  of,  28. 
Thessalonian  Church,  its  views  of  the 

Coming  of  Christ,  13 ;  Mr.  Alford  on, 

182. 
Tholuck  on  the  Psalms,  216. 
Three  Months  In  the  Holy  Land,  17. 


Various  Readings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
100. 

Vatican  MS.,  proposals  to  photograph 
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